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PREFACE. 

IT  is  with  the  greateft  diffidence  that  I prefent  to  the  public  this 
attempt  towards  reducing  to  principles,  and  forming  into  a 
regular  fcience,  the  complicated  interefts  of  domeftic  policy.- When 
I conlider  the  time  and  labour  employed  in  the  compofition,  I am 
apt  to  value  it  from  felfiffi  confiderations.  When  I compare  it  even 
with  my  own  abilities,  I dill  think  favourably  of  it,  for  a better 
reafon ; becaufe  it  contains  a fummary  of  the  mod  valuable  part 
of  all  my  knowledge.  But  when  I confider  the  greatnefs  of  my 
fabjed,  how  fmali  does  tlie  refult  of  my  application  appear ! 

The  imperfedtions,  therefore,  difcovered  in  this  work,  will,  I 
hope,  be  afcribed  to  the  difproportion  b€tv.^een  the  extent  of  the 
undertaking,  and  that  of  my  capacity.  This  has  been  exerted  to 
the  utmod:  and  if  I have  failed,  it  may,  at  lead,  with  judice,  be 
faid,  that  I have  mifcarried  in  an  attempt  of  the  greated  impor- 
tance to  mankind. 

I no  where  fliew  the  lead  dedre  to  make  my  court  to  any  parti- 
cular datefman  whofe  adminidration  might  have  been  hinted  at». 
I freely  follow  the  thread  of  my  reafoning  without  a biafs,  either 
in  favour  of  popular  opinionSj  or  of  any  of  the  numberlefs  fydems 
which  have  been  formed  by  thofe  who  have  written  upon  particular 
parts  of  my  fubjecl.  The  warmth  of  my  temper  has  led  me  often 
into  commendations,  when  I was  pleafed ; but  when  I felt  the 
eiTects  of  ill  humour  on  being  dilTatisfied  with  particular  circum" 
dances,  relating  to  countries,  to  men,  and  to  things,  which  I had: 
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in  view  at  the  time  I was  writing,  I feldom  thought  it  proper  to 
be  particular.  r;hav,e,  in  general,  confidered  the  danger  of  error, 
either  in  blaming  or  commending  the  Reps  of  any  adminiflration, 
without  being  well  informed  of  the  whole  combination  of  circum- 
fiances  vvhich  die  ftatefman  had  before  him  at  the.  time, 

This  compofition  being  the  fucceffive  labour  of  many  years  fpent 
ill.  travelling,  the  reader  will  find  fome  pafiages  in  which  the  uni- 
ties of  time  and  place  have  not  been  obferved.  Thefe  I could  have 
corrected  with  eafe,  had  I not  been  advifed  to  leave  them  as  cha- 
racters to  point  out  the  circumftances  under  which  I wrote,  and 
thereby  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  certain  fadts. 

The  modes  of  thinking,  alio,  peculiar  to  the  feveral  countries 
where  I have  lived,  have,  no  doubt,  had  an  influence  on  what  I 
have  writ  concerning  their  cufxom.s : the -work,  therefore,  wilbnot, 
in  general,  correfpond  to  the  meridian  of  national  opinions  any 
where ; and  of  this  it  is  proper  the  reader  fhould  be  apprifed,  that 
he  may  not  apply  to  the  domefiic  circumfiances  of  his  own  country 
what  was  intended  to  refer  to  thofe  of  other  nations ; nor  impute 
what  w^as  the  irrefiibible  effect  of  my  experience  and  conviction,  to 
wilful  prejudice, 

-I  have  read  many  authors  on  the  fubject  of  political  oeconomy ; 
and  I have  endeavoured  to  draw  from  them  all  the  inftrucStion  I 
could.  I have  travelled,  for  many  years,  through  different  coun- 
tries, and  have  examined  them,  conftantly,  with  an  eye  to  my  own 
fubjeift.  ,I  have  attempted  ,to  draw  information  from  every  one 
with  whom  I have  been, acquainted:  rhis,  however,  I fqund  to  he 
very  difficult  before  I had  attained  to  fome  previous  knowledge  of 
my  fubject.  Such  difficulties  confirmed  to  me  the  juflnefs  of  Lord 
Bacon’s  remark,  that  he  who  knows  how  to  draw  information  bv 
forming  prop_er  queftions,  is  already  poffefled  of  half  the  fcience 


* Prudsns  intemgatio,  dimidium  fcientia. 
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I could  form  no  confiflent  plan  from  the  various  opinions  I met 
with:  hence  I was  engaged  to  compile  the  obfervations  I had 
cafually  made,  in  the  courfe  of  my  travels,  reading,  and  expe- 
rience. From  the fe  I formed  the  following  work,  after  expunging 
the  numberlefs  inconiiftencies’  and  contradictions  which  I found 
had  arifen  from  my  feparate  inquiries  into  every  particular  branch. 


I had  obferved  fo  many  perfons  declining  in  knowledge  as  they 
advanced  in  years,  that  I refolved  early  to  throw  upon  paper  what- 
ever I had  learned ; and  to  this  I ufed  to  have  recourfe,  as  others  ^ 
have  to  their  memories.  The  unity  of  the  objeft  of  all  my  fpecu- 
lations,  rendred  this  practice  more  ufeful  to  me  than  it  would  be  - 
ta one  whofe  refearches  are  more  extended. 

Whoever  is  much  accuftomed  to  write  for  his  ov/n  ufe  merely,.* 
mull  contra 6t  a more  carelefs  Rile  than  another  wdio  has  made  lan- 
guage his  Rudy,  and  who  writes  in  hopes  of  acquiring  a literary 
reputation.  I never,  till  very  lately,  thought  of  appearing  as  an 
author  j and  in  the  frequent  perufals  of  what  I had  writ,  my  cor- 
redtions  were,  chiefly  in  favour  of  perfpicuity : add  to  this,  that  the 
language  in  which  I now  write  was,  for  many  years,  foreign  to 
thofe  with  whom  I Ih^ed  and  converfed.  V/hen  tliefe  circumRances 
are  combined  with  the  intricacy  of  my  iubjecf,  which  conRantly 
carried  ofl"  my  attention  from  every  ornament  of  language,  I flat- 
ter myfelf  that  thofe  of  my  readers,  at  leaR,  wdio  enter  as  heartily 
as  I have  done  into  the  fpirit  of  this  work,  will  candidly  overlook 
the  want  of  that  elegance  which  adorns  the  Rile  of  fome  celebrated 
authors  in  this  AuguRan  age.  I prefent  this  inquiry  to  the  public 
as  nothing  more  than  an  elTay  which  may  ferve  as  a canvafs  for 
better  hands  than  mine  to  work  upon. 


It  contains  fuch  obfervations  only  as  the  general  view  of  tlie  do- 
mefiic  policy  of  the  countries  I have  feen,  has  fuggefled.  It  is  a 
fpeculation,  and  no  more.  It  is  a rough  drawing  of  a mighty  plan, 
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proportioned  in  correclnefs  to  my  own  fagacity,  to  my  knowledge 
of  tlie  fubjecf.  and  to  the  extent  of  my  combinations. 


It  goes  little  farther  than  to  collect  and  arrange  fome  elements 
upon  the  mod;  interefting  branches  of  modern  policy,  fuch  as  popu- 
lation, agriculture,  trade,  indiifiry,  money,  coin,  interejl,  circulation,  banks, 
exchange,  public  credit,  and  taxes.  The  principles  deduced  from  all 
thefe  topics,  appear  tolerably  confiftent ; and  the  whole  is  a train 
of  reafoning,  through  which  I have  adhered  to  the  connedlion  of 
fabjecfs  as  faithfully  as  I could:  but  the  nature  of  the  work  being 
a dedudlion  of  principles,  not  a collection  of  inftitutions,  I feized 
the  opportunities  which  my  reafoning  threw  in  my  way,  to  con- 
nect every  principle,  as  I went  along,  with  every  part  of  the  inquiiy 
to  which  it  could  refer ; and  when  I found  the  connexion  fuf- 
ficieiitly  fliewn,  I broke  off  fuch  difquifitions  as  would  have  led 
me  from  the  object  then  prefent. 


When  principles  thus  cafually  applied  in  one  part  to  matters  in- 
tended to  be  afterw^ards  treated  of  in  another,  came  to  be  taken  up 
a-new,  they  involved  me  in  what  may  appear  prolixity.  This  I 
found  mod  unavoidable,  when  I was  led  to  thoughts  which  were 
new  to  myfelf,  and  confequently  fuch  as  mud  cod  me  the  greated 
labour  to  fet  in  a clear  and  didinfl  point  of  view.  Had  I been 
mader  of  my  fubject  on  fetting  out,  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
would  have  been  rendered  more  concife  : but  had  this  been  the 
cafe,  I fhould  never  have  been  able  to  go  through  the  painful  de- 
dudtion  v/hich  forms  the  w^hole  chain  of  my  reafoning,  and  upon 
which,  to  many  readers,  dow  in  forming  combinations,  the  con- 
viction it  carries  along  wnth  it  in  a great  meafure  depends  : to  the 


few*,  again,  of  a more  penetrating  genius,  to  whom  the  dighted 
hint  is  ludicient  to  lay  open  every  confequence  before  it  be  drawn, 
in  allufion  to  Horace,  1 offer  this  apology,  Clarus  ej[e  laboro,  pro- 
lixus  fio. 
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The  padi  I have  taken  was  new  to  me,  after  all  I had  read  oa 
the  fubje(5t»  I examined  what  I had  gathered  from  others  by  my 
own  principles  i and  according  as  I found  it  tally  with  collateral 
circumftances,  I concluded  in  its  favour.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
I found  a difagreement,  I was  apprized  immediately  of  fome 
miilake  i and  this  I found  conftantly  owing  to  the  narrownefs  of 
the  combinations  upon  which  it  had  been  founded. 


The  great  danger  of  running  into  error  upon  particular  points 
relating  to  this  fubjec%  proceeds  from  our  viewing  them  in  a light 
too  confined,  and  to  our  not  attending  to  the  influence  of  conco' 
mitant  circumftances,  which  render  general  rules  of  little  ufe. 
Men  of  parts  and  knowlege  feldom  fail  to  reafon  confequentially 
on  every  fubjec^  i but  when  their  inquiries  are  connected  with 
the  complicated  iuterefls  of  fociety,  the  vivacity  of  an  author’s 
genius  is  apt  to  prevent  him  from  attending  to  the  variety  of  cir- 
cumftancci  which  render  every  confequence,  almofi,  %vhicli  he  can 
draw,  uncertain*  To  this  I afcnbe  the  habit  of  running  into  what 
the  French  call  Syfimes,  Thefe  are  no  more  than  a chain  of  con- 
tingent confequenecs,  drawn  from  a few  fundamental  maxims, 
adopted,  perhaps,  ralhly.  Such  fyftems  are  mere  conceits  i they 
mifiead  the  underftanding,  and  efface  the  path  to  truth.  An  in- 
duaion  is  formed,  from  whence  a conclufion,  called  a principle, 
is  drawn  i but  this  is  no  fooner  done,  than  the  author  extends  its 
influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ideas  prefent  to  his  under- 
landing,  when  he  made  bis  dedu<flion. 


The  wnpcrfeaicm  of  language  engages  us  frequently  in  de- 
putes merely  verbal  i and  inflead  of  being  on  our  guard  againfl 
the  many  unavoidable  ambiguities  attending  the  mofl;  careful 
tpeech,  we  place  a great  part  of  our  learning  when  at  fcliool,  and 
of  our  wit  when  we  appear  on  the  ftage  of  the  world,  in  the  profii- 
ration  of  language.  The  learned  delight  in  vague,  and  the  witty 
in  equivocal  terms.  In  general,  familiarize  ourfelves  fo  much 
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with  words,  and  think  fo  little,  when  we  fpeafc  and  write,  that 
the  figns  of  our  ideas  take  the  place  of  the  images  which  they 

were  intended  to  reprefent. 

Every  true  propolition,  when  underftdbd,  mufl  be  aifented  to 
iinlverfally.  This  is  the  cafe  always,  when  fimple  ideas  are  affirmed 
or  denied  of  each  other.  No  body  ever  doubted  that  found  is  the 
objedt  of  hearing,  or  colour  that  of  light,  or  that  black  is  not 
white.  But  whenever  a difpute  arifes  concerning  a propolition, 
wherein  complex  ideas  are  compared,  we  may  often  reft  alfiired, 
that  the  parties  do  not  underftand  each  otner.  Luxury,  fays 
one,  is  incompatible  y/ith  the  profperity  of  a ftate.  Luxury  is  the 
fountain  of  a nation’s  welfare  and  happinefs,  fays  another. 
There  may,  in  reality,  be  no  difference  in  the  fentiments  of  thefe 
two  perfons.  The  lirft  may  confider  luxury  as  prejudicial  to  fo- 
reign trade,  and  as  corrupting  the  morals  of  a people.  The  other 
may  confider  luxury  as  the  means  of  providing  employment  fot 
fuch  as  muft  live  by  their  induftry,  and  of  promoting  an  equable 
circulation  of  wealth  and  fubfiftence,  through  all  the  claffes  of  in- 
habitants. If  each  of  them  had  attended  to  the  combination  of 
the  other’s  complex  idea  of  luxury,  with  all  its  confequenees,  they 
would  have  rendered  their  propofitions  lefs  general. 

The  difference,  therefore,  of  opinion  between  men  is  frequently 
more  apparent  than  real.  When  we  compare  our  own  ideas,  we 
conftantly  fee  their  relations  with  perfpicuity  ; but  when  we  come 
to  communicate  thofe  relations  to  other  people,  it  is  often  impof- 
fible  to  put  them  into  words  fufficiently  expreffive  of  the  precife 
combination  we  have  made  in  our  own  minds. 

This  being  the  cafe,  I have  avoided,  as  much  as  poffible,  con- 
demning fuch  opinions  as  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  review ; be- 
caufe  I have  examined  fuch  only  as  have  been  advanced  by 
men  of  genius  and  reputation ; and  fince  all  matters  of  contro- 
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verfy  regard  the  cqmparifon  of  our  ideas,  if  the  terms  we  ufe  to 
exprefs  them  were  fufficiently  underftood  by  both  parties,  moft  po* 
litical  difputes  would,  I am  perfuaded,  be  foon  at  an  end. 

Here  it  may  be  objected,  that  v/e  frequently  adopt  an  opinion, 
withopt  being,  able  to  gree  a fufficient  reafon  for  it,  and  yet  we 
cannot  gain  upon  onrfelves  to  give  it, up,  though  v/e  find  it  com- 
bated by  the  Rrongefl  arguments. 

To  this  I anfwer,  that  in  fuch  cafes  we  do  not  adhere  to  our  own 
opinions,  but  to  thofe  of  others,  received  upon  truft.  It  is  our  regard 
for  the  authority,  and  not  for  the  opinion,  which  makes  us  tena- 
cious : for  if  the  opinion  vvere  truly  our  own,  we  could  not  fail  of 
feeing,  or  at  leaf!  we  fhould  not  long  be  at  a lofs  in  recollecling 
the  ground  upon  which  it  is  built.  But  when  vre  aflent  implicitly 
to  any  political  doctrine,  there  is  no  room  for  reafon : we  then  fa- 
tisfy  ourfelves  with  the  perfuafion  that  thofe  whom  we  truft  have 
fufficient  reafons  for  what  they  advance.  While  our  aflent  there- 
fore is  implicit,  we  are  beyond  conviction  ; not  becaufe  we  do  not 
perceive  the  force  of  the  arguments  brought  againft  our  opinion, 
but  becaufe  we  are  ignorant  of  the  force  of  thofe  which  can  be 
brought  to  fupport  it:  and  as  no  body  will  fell  what  belongs  to 
him,  without  being  previoufly  informed  of  its  value,  fo  no  body 
will  give  up  an  implicit  opinion,  without  knowing  all  that  can  be 
faid  for  it.  To  this  clafs  of  men  I do  not  addrefs  myfelf  in  my 
inquiries. 

But  I infenfibly  run  into  a metaphyfical  fpeculation,  to  prove, 
that  in  political  queflions  it  is  better  for  people  to  judge  from  expe- 
rience and  reafon,  than  from  authority ; to  explain  their  terms, 
than  to  difpute  about  words  ; and  to  extend  their  combinations, 
than  to  follow  conceits,  however  decorated  with  the  name  of 
lyftems.  How  far  I have  avoided  fiicli  defeats,  the  reader  wull  de- 
termine. 
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Every  writervalues  himfelf  upon  bis  impartiality ; becaufe  he; 
is  not  fenlible  of  his  fetters.  The.  wandering  and  independent  life- 
I have  led  may  naturally  have  fet  me  free>  in  fome  meafure,  from 
ftrong  attachments  to  popular  opinions.  This  may  be  called  im- 
partiality. But  as  no  man  can  be  deemed  impartial,  who  leans  to 
any  fide- whatever,  I have  been  particularly  on  my  guard  againfb 
the  confequences  of  this  fort  of  negative  impartiality,-  as  I have; 
found  it  fometimes  carrying  me  too  far  from  that. to.  which  a na-.- 
tional  prejudice  miglu  have  led  me,.. 

In  difcufling  generahpoints,  the-  heft  method  I found- to..main- 
tain  a juft  balance  in  that  refpetft,  was,  to  avert  my  eye  from  the. 
country  in  which  ! hved  at  the.  times  and  to  judg^  of  abfent,-' 
things  by  the  abfent.  Objedls  which  are  prefent,  are  .apyto  pro- 
duce perceptions  too  ftrong,  to  he  impartially  compared  with  thofc. 
recalled  only  by  memory^. 

When  I have  had  occafion  to  dip  into  any  queftion  concerning 
the  preference  to  be  given  to  certain  forms  of  government  above 
others,  and  to  touch  upon  points  which  have  been  the  objeift  of 
lharp  difputes,  I have  given  my  opinion  with  freedom,  when  if 
feemed  proper:,  and  inflating  the  queftion,  I have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  all  trite,  and,  as  I may  call  them,  technical  terms  of  party, 
which  are  of  no  other  ufethanto  aflift  the  difputants  in  their  attempts 
to  blacken  each  other,  and  to.  throw  dull  in  the  eyes  of  their  readers,  - 

I have  fometimes  entred  fo  heartily  into  the  fpirit  of  the  ftatef- 
man,  that  I have  been  apt  to  forget  my  fttuation  in  the  fociety  in 
which  I live ; and  when  the  private  man  reads  over  the  politician, 
his  natural  partiality  in  favour  of  individuals,  leads  him  to  con- 
demn, as  Machiavellian  principles,  every  fentiment  approving  the- 
iacrifice  of  private  concerns,  in  favour  of  a general  plan. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  reconcile  me  to  myfelf  in  this  particular, 
and  to  prevent  certain  expreftions,  here  and  there  interfperfed,  from 
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making  the  flighteft  impreflion  upon  a reader  of  .delicate  fentiments, 
I muft  obferve,  that  nothing  would  havse  .been  fo  eafy  as  to  foften 
many  paffages,  where  the  politician  appears  to  liave  fnatched  the 
pen  out  of  the  hand  of  the  private  citizen;  but  asj  write  for  fuch 
only  who  can  follow  a clofe  reafoning, , and  attend  to  the  general 
fcope  of  the  whole  inquiry,.!  have,, purpofely,  made.no  correflion ; 
but  continued  painting  in  theftrongeft  colo.urs,  every  inconvenience 
which  mull  affect  certain- individuals  living  under,  our  free  mo-, 
dern  governments,  whenever  a wife  datefman  fets  about  correcting 
old  abufes,- proceeding  from  idlenefs,  iloth, ‘Or  fraud  in  the  lower 
clalTes,  arbitrary  jurifdiaionsdn  the;  higher,  and  neglecds  in  admi-. 
niftrations,  with  refpecd  to  the,  intereds  of  both.  . The  more  anv 
eure  is, painful  and  dangerous^  the;  more  ought  men  to  be  careful 
in  avoiding  the  difeafe.^  This  leads,  me  to  fay  a \rord  concerning' 
the  CQnne.<3:ion.. between  the  theory  of  morals  .and.that  of  politics.  . 

I day  it  down  as  a general  maxirh,  that  the  charaCleriitic  of  a 
good  .action  conliils. in  the  conformity  between  the  motive,  and  the 
duty  of  the  agent.  If  . there  were  but  one  man  upon  earth,  his  duty, 
would  contain,  no,  other, precepts  than  thofe  dictated  by  felf-Iove.  If 
he  comes  to  .be,a  father, „a  hufband,.a  friend,  his  .felf-love  falls  im-. 
mediately  under  limitations : he  mud  withhold- from  himfelf,  and. 
give  to  his  children  4 Jie.  mud  know  how  to  facrifice  fome  of  his 
fancies,  in  order  to  gratify,  now  and  then,  thofe  of  his  wife,  or  of  his 
fiiend.  If  he. comes  to  be  a judge,  a magidrate,  hemiud  frequently 
forget  that  he  is  a fiiend,  or  a father;  and  if  lie.rifes  to  be  a date!- 
man,  he  mud  difregard  many  other  attachments  more  comprehen- 
dve,  fuch  as  family,  place  of  birtii,  and  even,  in  certain  cafes,  his 
native  coimtiy.  His  duty  here  becomes  relative  to  the  general 
good  of  thatfociety  of  which  he  is  the  head  ; and  as  the  death  of  , 
a criminal  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  judge  who  condemns  him, 
neither  can  a particular  inconvenience  refulting  to  an  individual,- 
in  confequence  of  a dep  taken  for  a general  reformation,  be  - 
pitted  to  him  who  fits  at  the  heioi  of  govemment. 

If: 
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If  it  fliould  be  alked,  of  what  utility  a fpeculation  fuch  as  this  caa 
be  to  a Eatefman,  to  whom  it  is  in  a manner  addreffed  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  : I anfwer,  that  although  it  feems  addrefled  to  a 
flatefman,  the  real  objea  of  the  inquiry  is  to  influence  the  fpiritof 
thofe  whom  he  governs  ; and  the  variety  of  matter  contained  in  it, 
may  even  fuggefl  ufeful  hints  to  himfelf.  But  his  own  genius  and 
experience  will  enable  him  to  carry  fuch  notions  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  combinations. 

I have  already  faid  that  I confidered  my  work  as  no  more  than  a 
canvafs  prepared  for  more  able  hands  than  mine  to  work  upon. 
Now  although  the  fketch  it  contains  be  not  fufficiently  corredf,  I 
have  ftill  made  fome  progrefs,  I think,  in  preparing  the  way  for 
others  to  improve  upon  my  plan,  by  contriving  proper  queftions  to 
be  refolved  by  men  of  experience  in  the  pradtical  part  of  goverm 
ment. 

I leave  it  therefore  to  mafters  in  the  fcience  to  correct  and  extend 
my  ideas : and  thofe  who  have  not  made  the  principles  of  policy 
their  particular  ftudy,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
expofition  I have  given  of  them  with  the  commonly  received  opi- 
nions concerning  many  queftions  of  great  importance  to  fociety. 
They  will,  for  inftance,  be  able  to  judge  how  far  population  can  be 
increafed  ufefully,  by  multiplying  marriages,  and  by  dividing 
lands : how  far  the  fwelling  of  capitals,  cities  and  towns,  tends  to 
depopulate  a country : how  far  the  progrefs  of  luxury  brings  dif- 
trefs  upon  the  poor  induftrious  man : how  far  reftri<ftions  laid  upon 
the  corn  trade,  tend  to  promote  an  ample  fupply  of  fubflftence  in 
all  our  markets : how  far  the  increafe  of  public  debts  tends  to  in- 
volvems  in  a general  bankruptcy : how  far  the  abolition  of  paper 
currency  would  have  the  effeft  of  reducing  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities : how  far  a tax  tends  to  enhance  their  value : and  hov/ 
far  the  diminution  of  duties  is  an  eflential  requifite  for  fecuring 

the 
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the  liberty,  and  promoting  the  profperity  and  happinefs  of  a 
people. 


Is  it  not  of  the  greateft  importance  to  examine,  with  candour, 
the  operations  by  which  all  Europe  has  been  engaged  in  a 
fyftem  of  policy  fo  generally  declaimed  againft,  and  fo  contrary 
to  that  which  we  hear  daily  recommended  as  the  bed  ? And  to 
fhew,  from  the  plain  principles  of  common  fenfe,  that  our  prefent 
fituation  is  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  the  fpirit  and  manners 
of  the  prefent  times,  and  that  it  is  quite  compatible  w'ith  all  the 
liberty,  affluence,  and  profperity,  which  any  human  fociety  ever 
enjoyed  in  any  age,  or  under  any  form  of  government  ? A people 
taught  to  exped;  from  a ftatefraan  the  execution  of  plans,  big  with 
impoffibility  and  contradidion,  will  remain  difcontented  under  idie 
government  of  the  bell  of  Kings.  . 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  OECONOMY. 


B O O K I. 

OF  POPULATION  AND  AGRICULTURE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

OECONOMY  in  general  is  the  art  of  providing  for  all  the 
wants  of  a family,  with  prudence  and  frugality. 

If  any  thing  necelTary  orufeful  is  found  wanting,  if  any  thing 
provided  is  loft  or  mifapplied,  if  any  fervant,  any  animal,  isfuper- 
mumerary  or  ufelefs,  if  any  one  fick  or  infirm  is  neglected,  %ve  im- 
mediately perceive  a want  of  oeconomy.  The  objecft  of  it,  in  a private 
family,  is  therefore  to  provide  for  the  nouriftiment,  the  other  wants, 
and  the  employment  of  every  individual.  In  the  firft  place,  for 
ihe  mafter,  who  is  the  head,  and  who  directs  the  whole  ; next  for 
the  children,  who  intereft  him  above  all  other  things  ; and  laft  for 
the  fervants,  who  being  ufeful  to  the  head,  and  eflential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  family,  have  therefore  a title  to  become  an  objecft 
of  themafters  care  and  concern. 
vqC  I. 
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The  whole  oeconomv  muft  be  direfted  by  the  head,  who  is  both 
lord  and  Reward  of  the  family.  It  is  however  neceflary,  that  thefe 
two  oiEces  be  not  confounded  with  one  another.  As  lord,  he  eRa- 
bliflies  the  laws  of  his  oeconomy ; as  Reward,  he  puts  them  in  exe- 
cution. As  lord,  he  may  reRrain  and  give  his  commands  to  all 
within  the  houfe  as  he  thinks  proper  ; as  Reward,  he  muR  conduct 
with  gentlenefs  and  addrefs,  and  is  bound  by  his  own  regulations. 
The  better  the  oeconomiR,  the  more  uniformity  is  perceived  in  all 
his  adtions,  and  the  lefs  liberties  are  taken  to  depart  from  Rated 
rules.  He  is  no  ways  maRer  to  break  through  the  laws  of  his  oeco- 
nomy, although  in  every  refpecf  he  may  keep  each  individual 
within  the  houfe,  in  the  moR  exadt  fubordination  to  his  commands. 
Oeconomy  and  government,  even  in  a private  family,  prefent 
therefore  two  different  ideas,  and  have  alfo  two  different  objedts. 

What  oeconomy  is  in  a family,  political  oeconomy  is  in  a Rate  : 
with  thefe  effential  differences  how'ever,  that  in  a Rate  there  are  no 
fervants,  alTare  children : that  a family  may  be  formed  when  and 
how  a man  pleafes,  and  he  may  eRablifh  what  plan  of  oeconomy  he 
thinks  fit ; but  Rates  are  found  formed,  and  the  oeconomy  of  thefe 
depends  upon  a thoufand  circumflances.  The  Ratefman  (this  is  a 
general  term  to  fignify  the  head,  according  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment) is  neither  maRer  to  eRablifh  what  oeconomy  he  pleafes,  or 
in  the  exercife  of  his  fublime  authority  to  overturn  at  will  the  eRa- 
blifhed  laws  of  it,  let  him  be  the  moR  defpotic  monarch  upon 
earth. 

The  great  art  therefore  of  political  oeconomy  is,  firR  to  adapt  the 
different  operations  of  it  to  the  fpirit,  manners,  habits,  and  cuRoms 
of  the  people,  and  afterwards  to  model  thefe  circumRances  fo,  as 
to  be  able  to  introduce  a fet  of  new  and  more  ufeful  inRitutions. 

The  principal  objedl  of  this  fcience  is  to  fecure  a certain  fund  of 
fubfiflence  for  all  the  inhabitants,  to  obviate  every  circumRance 
which  may  render  it  precarious  ; to  provide  every  thing  neceflary 
for  fupplying  the  wants  of  the  fociety,  and  to  employ  the  inhabi- 
tants (fuppofing  them  to  be  freemen)  in  fuch  a manner  as  natu- 
rally 
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rally  to  create  reciprocal  relations  and  dependencies  between  them^ 
fo  as  to  make  their  feveral  interefls  lead  them  to  fupply  one  ano- 
ther with  their  reciprocal  wants. 

If  one  confiders  the  variety  which  is  found  in  different  countries, 
in  the  diflribution  of  property,  fubordination  of  clalies,  genius  of 
people,  proceeding  from  the  variety  of  forms  of  government,  laws, 
and  manners,  one  may  conclude,  that  the  political  oeconomy  in 
each  muft  necellarily  be  different,  and  that  principles,  however 
univerfallytrue,  may  become  quite  ineffedlual  in  pradlice,  without 
a fufficient  preparation  of  the  fpirit  of  a people. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  a ftatefman  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of 
different  fchemes-  of  oeconomy,  and  by  degrees  to  model  the  minds 
of  his  fubjefts  fo  as  to  induce  them,  from  the  allurement  of  private 
intereft,  to  concur  in  the  execution  of  his  plan. 

The  fpeculative  perfon,  who  removed  from  the  practice,  extracts 
the  principles  of  this  fcience  from  ohfervation  and  refleiiiGn,  Ihould 
diveft  himfelf,  as  far  as  pollible,  of  every  prejudice,  in  favour  of 
eftablifhed  opinions,  however  reafonable,  when  examined  relatively 
to  particular  nations : he  muft  do  his  utmoft  to  become  a citizen  of 
the  world,  comparing  cuftoms,,  examining  minutely  inftitutions 
which  appear  alike,  when  in  different  countries  they  are  found  to 
• produce  different  effecfts : he  fhould  examine  the  caufe  of  fuch  dif- 
ferences with  the  utmoft  diligence  and  attention.  It  is  from  fuch 
inquiries  that  the  true  principles  are  difcovered. 

He  who  takes  up  the  pen  upon  this  fubjecft,  keeping  in  his  eye 
the  cuftoms  of  his  own  or  any  other  countrj^  will  fall  more  natu- 
rally into  a defcription  of  one  particular  fyftem  of  it,  than  into  an 
examination  of  the  principles  of  the  fcience  in  general : he  will 
applaud  fuch  inftitutions  as  he  finds  rightly  adminiftred  at  home  ; 
he  will  condemn  thofe  which  are  adminiftred  with  abufe ; but, 
without  comparing  different  methods  of  executing  the  fame  plan 
in  different  countries,  he  will  not  eafily  diftinguifli  the  advantages 
which  are  efiential  to  the  inftitution,  from  thofe  which  proceed 
from  the  abufe.  For  this  reafon  a land  tax  excites  the  indignation 
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of  a Frenchman,  an  excife  that  of  an  Englilhman.  One  who  looks 
into  the  execution  of  both,  in.each  country,  and  in  every  branch 
of  management,  will  difcover  the  real  elfefts  of  thefe  impolitionsi 
and  be  able  to  diftinguilh  what  proceeds  from  abufe,  from  what  is 
eflential  to  the  burden. 

Nothing  is  more  effedual  towards  preparing  the  fpirit  of  a 
people  to  receive  a good  plan  of  oeconomy,  than  ^ a proper  repre-- 
fentation  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  better  calculated 
to  keep  the  Ilatefman,  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  in  awe. 

When  principles  are  well  underflood,  the  real  confequences  of 
burdenfome  inflitutions  are  clearly  feen : when  the  purpofes  they 
are  intended  for,  are  not  obtained,  the  abufe  of  the  flatefman’s  ad- 
miniflration  appears  palpable.  People  then  will  not  fo  much  cry 
out  againfl  the  impofition,  as  againfl  the  mifapplication.  It  will . 
not  be  a land  tax  of  four  fhillings  in  tlxe  pound,  nor  an  .excife  upon.} 
wines  and  tobacco,  which  wilU excite  the  murmurs  of  a nation.; 
it  will  be  the  prodigal  diflipation  and  mifapplication  of  the  amount.: 
of  thefe  taxes  after  they  are  laid  on. . But  when  principles  are  not  : 
known,  all  inquiry  is  at  an  end,,  the.  moment  a nation  can.  be  en  - 
gaged to  fubmit  to  the  burden.  It  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  every 
other  part  of  this  fcience.. 

Having  pointed  out  the  obje<5l  of  my  purfuit,  I fhall  only  add, 
that  my  intention  is  to  attach  myfelf  principally  to  a.  clear  deduc- 
tion of  principles,  and  a fhort  application  of  them  to  familiar 
examples,  in  order  to  avoid  abflracflion  as.  much  as  poflible.  I , 
farther  intend  to  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  parts  of  this  extenfive  fub- 
jedl,  as  fhall  appear  the  mofl  interefling  in.  the  general  fyflem  of 
modern  politics,  of  which  I ihall  treat  with  that  fpirit  of  liberty, 
which  reigns  more  and  more  every  day,  throughout  all  the  polite 
and  flourifhing  nations  of  Europe. 

When  I compare  the  elegant  performances  which  have  appeared  ■ 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  France  with  my.  dry  and  abflraded  manner 
of  treating  the  fame  fubjeft,  in  a plain  language  void  of  ornament, 

I own  I am  difcouraged  on  many  accounts.  If  I am.  obliged  to 
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fet  out  by  laying  down  as  fundamental  principles  the  moil  obvious 
truths,  I dread  the  imputation  of  pedantry,  and  of  pretending  to  ■ 
turn  common  fenfe  into  fcience.  If  I follow  thefe  principles  : 
through  a minute  detail,  I may  appear  trifling.  I therefore  hope 
the  reader  will  believe  me,  when  I tell  him,  that  thefe  defects  have 
not  efcaped  my  difcernment,  but  that  my  genius,  the  nature  of 
the  ■work,  and  the  connection  of  the  fubjeCt,  have  obliged  me  to 
write  in  an  order  and  in  a ftile  where  every  thing  has  been  facrificed  . 
to  perfpicuity. 

My  principal  aim  fliall  be  to  difcover  truth,  and  to  enable  nay 
reader  to  touch  the  very  link  of-  the  chain  where  I may  at  any  time 
go  aftray. 

My  bufinefs  fhall  not  be  to  fe'ek  for  new  thoughts,  but  to  reafon 
confequentially  ; and  if  any  thing  new  be  found,  it  will  be  in  tire 
conclufionsr 

L'ong  fleps  in  political  reafdnihg  lead  to  error ; clofe  reafoning  is 
tedious,  and  to  many  appears  trivial ; this  however  mufl;  be  my 
' plan,  and  my  confolation  is,  that  the  further  I advance,  I fliall  be- 
come the  more  interefting. 

Every  fuppofition  mufl;  be  confidered’as  ftriCtly  relative  to  the  * 
circumftances  prefuppofed  ; and  though,  in  order  to  prevent  mif- 
application,  and  to  avoid  abftraCIion  as  much  as  poflible,  1 fre- 
quently make  ufe  of  examples  for  iiluflfating  every  principle ; yet 
thefe,  which  are  taken  from  matters  of  facl,  mufl;  be  fuppofed  di-  - 
vefted  of  every  foreign  circumftance  inconfiflent  with  the  fuppo- 
lition. 

I fhall  combat  no  particular  opinion  iii  fuch  intrieate  matters  ; 
though  fometimes  I may  pafs  them  in  review,  in  order  to  point  out 
how  I am  led  to  differ  from  them. 

I pretend  to  form  no  fyftem,  but  by  following  out  a fucceffioh 
of  principles,  confiftent  with  the  nature  of  man  and  with  one  ano- 
ther, I fliall  endeavour  to  furnifli  fome  materials-  towards  the  form=.  - 
ing  of  a good  one. 
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Of  the  Government  of  Mankind, 

Man  we-  find  ailing  uniformly  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries, 
and  in  all  climates,  from  the  principles  of  felf-intereft,  ex- 
pediency, duty,  or  paffion.  In  this  he  is  alike,  in  nothing  elfe. 

Thefe  motives  of  human  actions  produce  fuch  a variety  of 
combinations,  that  if  we  confider  the  feveral  fpecies  of  animals  in 
the  creation,  we  fiiall  find  the  individuals  in  no  clafs  fo  unlike  to 
one  another,  as  man  to  man.  No  wonder  then  if  people  differ  in 
opinion  with  regard  to  every  thing  which  relates  to  man. 

As  this  noble  animal  is  a fociable  creature,  both  from  neceffity 
and  inclination,  we  alfo  find,  in  all  ages,  climates  and  countries, 
a certain  modification  of  government  and  fubordination  eflablifhed 
among  them.  Here  again  we  are  prefented  with  as  great  variety 
as  there  are  different  focieties  ; all  however  agreeing  in  this,  that 
the  end  of  a ’voluntary  fubordination  to  authority  is  with  a view  to 
promote  the  general  good. 

Conftant  and  uninterrupted  experience  has  proved  to  man,  that 
virtue  and  juflice  in  thofe  who  govern,  are  fufficient  to  render  the 
fociety  happy,  imder  any  form  of  government.  Virtue  and  juflice 
when  applied  to  government  mean  no  more  than  a tender  affeffion 
for  the  whole  fociety,  and  an  exadt  and  impartial  regard  for  the 
interefl  of  every  clafs. 

All  affions,  and  indeed  all  things,  are  good  or  bad  only  by 
relation.  Nothing  is  fo  complex  as  relations  when  confidered  with 
regard  to  a fociety,  and  nothing  is  fo  difficult  as  to  difcover  truth 
when  involved  and  blended  with  thefe  relations. 

We  mull  not  conclude  from  this,  that  every  operation  of  go- 
vernment becomes  problematical  and  uncertain  as  to  its  confe- 
quences : fome  are  evidently  good  j others  are  notorioufly  bad ; the 
. 5 middle 
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middle  terms  are  always  the  leall  ellential,  and  the  more  complex 
they  appear  to  a difceming  eye,  the  more  trivial  they  are  found  to 
be  in  their  immediate  confequences, 

A government  mult  be  continually  in  aftion,  and  one  principal 
obje(5t  of  its  attention  mud;  be,  the  confequences  and  effedfs  of 
new  inflitutions. 

Experience  alone  will  fhew,  what  human  prudence  could  not 
forefee  j and  midakes  mud  be  corredled  as  often  as  expediency 
requires. 

All  governments  have  what  they  call  their  fundamental  laws  ; 
but  fundamental,  that  is,  invariable  laws,  can  never  fubfid  among 
men,  the  mod  variable  thing  we  know:  the  only  fundamental 
law,  falus  populi,  mud  ever  be  relative,  like  every  other  thing.  But 
this  is  rather  a maxim  than  a law. 

It  is  however  expedient,  nay  abfolutely  necedary,  that  in  every 
date,  certain  laws  be  fuppofed  fundamental  and  invariable : both 
to  ferve  as  a curb  to  the  ambition  of  individuals,  and  to  point  out 
to  the  datefman  the  out-lines,  or  Iketch  of  that  plan  of  govern- 
ment, which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  bed  adapted  to  the 
fpirit  of  his  people. 

Such  laws  may  even  be  confidered  as  atdually  invariable,  while 
a date  fubfids  without  convulfions  or  revolutions  : becaufe  then  the 
alterations  are  fo  gradual,  that  they  become  imperceptible  to  all, 
but  the  mod  difceming,  who  compare  the  cudoms  and  manners  of 
the  fame  people  in  different  periods  of  time  and  under  different 
combinations  of  circumdances. 

As  we  have  taken  for  granted  the  fundamental  maxim,  that  every 
operation  of  government  fhould  be  calculated  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  fo  we  may  with  equal  certainty  decide,  that  in  order  to 
make  a people  happy,  they  mud  be  governed  according  to  the  fpirit 
which  prevails  among  them. 

I am  next  to  explain  what  I mean  by  the  fpirit  of  a p.eople,  and 
to  fhew  how  far  this  fpirit  mud  be  made  to  influence  the  govern- 
ment of  every  fociety. 
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the  Spirit  of  a People. 

">  'I H E fpirit  of  a people  is  formed  upon  a fet  of  received  opi- 
A nions  relative  to  three  objects ; morals,  government,  and 
manners : thefe  once  generally  adopted  by  any  fociety,  confirmed 
by  long  and  conftant  habit,  and  never  called  in  queftion,  form  the 
bafis  of  all  laws,  regulate  the  form  of  every  government,  and  de- 
termine what  is  commonly  called  the  cuftoms  of  a country. 

To  know  a people  we  muft  examine  them  under  thofe  general 
heads.  We  acquire  the  knowledge  of  their  morals  with  eafe, 
by  confulting  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  and  from  what  is  taught 
among  them  by  authority  and  under  direftion. 

The  fecond,  or  government,  is  more  difguifed,  as  it  is  confiantly 
changing  from  circumftances,  partly  refulting  from  domeftic  and 
partly  from  foreign  confiderations.  A thorough  knowledge  of 
their  hiftory,  and  converfation  with  their  fiatefmen,  may  give  one, 
who  has  accefs  to  thefe  helps,  a veiy  competent  knowledge  of  this 
branch. 

The  laft,  -or  the  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  a people,  as  by 
far  the  molt  difficult  to  acquire,  and  yet  is  the  molt  open  to  every 
perfon’s  obfervation.  Certain  circumflaiices  with  regard  to  man- 
ners are  fuppofed  by  every  one  in  the  country  to  be  fo  well  known, 
fo  generally  followed  and  obferved,  that  it  feldom  occurs  to  anv 
body  to  inform  a firanger  concerning  them.  In  one  country  no- 
thing is  fo  injurious  as  a ftroke  with  a Hick,  or  even  a gefture 
wliich  implies  a defign  or  a defire  to  ftrike  * : in  another  a ftroke  is 
nothing,  but  an  opprobrious  expreffion  is  not  to  be  borne  f . An  in- 
nocent liberty  with  the  fair  fex,  which  in  one  country  pafies  with- 
out cenfure,  is  looked  upon  in  another  as  the  higheft  indignity  f . 

* France.  f Germany.  j Spain. 
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All  general,  the  opinion  of  a people  with  regard  to  injuries  is  efla- 
blifhed  by  cuftom  only,  and  nothing  is  more  neceflary  in  govern- 
ment, than  an  exacft  attention  to  every  circumitance  peculiar  to  the 
.people  to  be  governed. 

The  kingdom  of  Spain  was  loft  for  a violence  committed  upon 
•chaftity  § ; the  city  of  Genoa  for  a blow  j| ; the  kingdoms"  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  have  ever  been  ready  to  revolt ; becaufe  having 
been  for  many  ages  under  the  dominion  of  ftrangers,  the  people 
have  never  been  governed  according  to  the  true  fpirit  of  their 
manners.  Let  us  confult  the  revolutions  of  all  countries,  and  we 
Ihall  find,  that  the  moft  trivial  circumftances  have  had  a greater  in- 
ftuence  on  the  event,  than  the  more  weighty  reafons,  which  arc 
always  fet  forth  as  the  real  motives.  I need  not  enlarge  upon  this 
■fubjea,  my  intention  is  only  to  fuggeft  an  idea  which  any  one  may 
purfue,  and  which  will  be  applied  upon  many  occafions  as  we  go 
along  ; for  there  is  no  treating  any  point  which  regards  the  politi- 
cal oeconomy  of  a nation,  without  accompanying  the  example  with 
Tome  fuppofition  relative  to  the  fpirit  of  the  people.  I return. 

I have  faid,  that  the  moft  difficult  thing  to  learn  concerning  a 
people,  is  the  fpirit  of  their  manners.  Confequently,  the  moft  dif- 
ficult thing  for  a ftranger  to  adopt,  is  their  manner.  Men  acquire 
the  language,  nay  even  lofe  the  foreign  accent,  before  they  lofe 
the  oddity  of  their  manner.  The  reafon  is  plain.  The  inclinations 
muft  be  changed,  the  tafte  of  amufement  muft  be  new  modelled  ; 
eftablilhed  maxims  upon  government,  manners,  nay  even  upon 
Lome  moral  atftions,  muft  undergo  certain  new  modifications,  be- 
fore the  ftranger  s converfation  and  behaviour  becomes  confiftert 
with  the  fpirit  of  the  people  with  whom  he  lives. 

From 

§ By  Roderigo,  the  laft  king  of  the  Gothic  line. 

il  Given  by  an  Auftrian  officer  to  a Genoefe,  which  occafioned  the  revolt  in  174-, 
by  which  the  Germans  were  expelled  the  city.  . 
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From  thefe  confiderations,  we  may  find  the  reafon,  wny  nothing 
is  more  heavy  to  bear  than  the  government  of  conquerors,  in  fpite 
of  all  their  endeavours  to  render  themfelves  agreeable  to  the  con- 
quered. Of  this  experience  has  ever  proved  the  truth,  and  princes 
are  fo  much  perfuaded  of  it,  tha-t  when  a country  is  fubdued  in  our 
days,  or  ■when  it  otherwife  changes  mailers,  there  is  feldom  any 
oueflion  of  altering,  but  by  very  flow  degrees  and  length  of  time^ 
the  eftabliflied  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants.  I might  fafely 
fay,  there  is  no  form  of  government  upon  earth  fo  excellent  in 
itfelf,  as,  neceflarily,  to  make  the  people  happy  under  it.  Freedom 
itfelf,  impofed  upon  a people  groaning  under  the  great  eft  flavery, 
will  not  make  them  happy,  unlefs  it  is  made  to  undergo  certain 
modifications,  relative  to  their  eftabliflied  habits. 

Having  explained  what  I mean  by  the  fpirit  of  a people,  I come 
next  to  confider,  how  far  this  Ipirit  muft  influence  government. 

If  governments  be  taken  in  general,  we  fliall  find  them  analo- 
gous to  the  fpirit  of  the  people.  But  the  point  under  conlideration 
is,  how  a flatefman  is  to  proceed,  when  expediency  and  refinement 
require  a change  of  adminiftration,  or  when  it  becomes  necefiary 
from  a change  of  circnmftances. 

The  great  alteration  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  within  thefe  three 
centuries,  by  the  difcovery  of  America  and  the  Indies,  the  fpring- 
ing  up  of  induftry  and  learning,  the  introdudlion  of  trade  and  the 
luxurious  arts,  the  eftablifliment  of  public  credit,  and  a general 
fyftem  of  taxation,  have  entirely  altered  the  plan  of  government 
every  where. 

From  feudal  and  military,  it  is  become  free  and  commercial.  I 
oppofe  freedom  in  government  to  the  feudal  fyftem,  only  to  mark 
that  there  is  not  found  nov/,  that  chain  of  fubordination  among 
the  fubjeds,  which  made  the  effential  part  of  the  feudal  form. 
The  head  there  had  little  power,  and  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people- 
little  liberty.  Now  every  induftrious  man,  who  lives  with  oecono- 
my,  is  free  and  independent,  under  moft  forms  of  government. 
Formerly,  the  power  of  the  barons  fwallowed  up  the  independency 
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of  all  inferior  clailes.  I oppofe  commercial  to  military,  only  be« 
caufe  the  military  governments  now  are  made  to  fubiift  from  the 
confequences  and  efFe<5ls  of  commerce : that  is,  from  the  revenue 
of  the  Hate,  proceeding  from  taxes.  Formerly,  every  thing  was 
brought  about  by  numbers  j now,  numbers  of  men  cannot  be  kept 
together  without  money. 

This  is  fufficient  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  revolution  in  the 
political  Hate,  and  of  confequence  in  the  manners  of  Europe. 

The  fpirit  of  a people  changes  no  doubt  of  itfelf,  but  by  flow 
degrees.  The  fame  generation  commonly  adheres  to  the  fame 
principles,  and  retains  the  fame  fpirit.  In  every  country  we  find 
two  generations  upon  the  fiage  at  a time  j that  is  to  fay,  we  may 
diflribute  into  two  clafles  the  fpirit  which  prevails ; the  one 
amongfl  men  between  twenty  and  thirty,  when  opinions  are  form- 
ing j the  other  of  thofe  who  are  pafl  fifty,  when  opinions  and  ha- 
bits are  formed  and  confirmed.  A perfon  of  judgment  and  ob- 
fervation  may  forefee  many  things  relative  to  government,  from 
an  exact  application  to  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  new  cuftoms  and 
opinions,  provided  he  preferve  his  mind  free  from  all  attachments 
and  prejudices,  in  favour  of  thofe  which  he  himfelf  has  adopted, 
and  in  that  delicacy  of  fenfation  necefiary  to  perceive  the  influence 
of  a change  of  circumflances.  This  is  the  genius  proper  to  form 
a great  flatefman. 

In  every  new  flep  the  fpirit  of  the  people  fliould  be  firft  exa- 
mined, and  if  that  be  not  found  ripe  for  the  execution  of  the  plan, 
it  ought  to  be  put  off,  kept  entirely  fecret,  and  every  method  ufed 
to  prepare  the  people  to  reliili  the  innovation. 

The  project  of  introducing  popery  into  England  was  blown  be- 
fore it  was  put  in  praffice,  and  fo  mifgave.  Queen  Elizabeth  kept 
her  own  fecret,  and  fucceeded  in  a fimilar  attempt.  The  fcheme 
of  a general  excife  was  puflied  with  too  much  vivacity,  was  made 
a matter  of  party,  ill-timed,  and  the  people  nowife  prepared  for 
it ; hence  it  will  be  the  more  difficult  to  bring  about  at  another  time, 
without  the  greateft  precautions. 
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In  turning  and  working  upon  the  fpirit  of  a people,  nothing  is 
impoffible  to  an  able  ftatefman.  When  a people  can  be  engaged' 
to  murder  their  wives  and  children,  and  to  burn  themfelves,  ra- 
ther than  fubmit  to  a foreign  enemy,  when  they  can  be  brought 
to  give  their  moll  precious  elFedts,  their  ornaments  of  gold  and 
fdver,  for  the  fupport  of  a common  caufe  ; \vhen  women  are 
brought  to  give  their  hair  to  make  ropes,  and  the  moll  decrepit  old. 
men  to  mount  the  walls  of  a town  for  its  defence  ; I think  I may- 
fay,  that  by  properly  conducting  and  managing  the  fpirit  of  a 
people,  nothing  is  impoffible  to  be  accompliffied.  But  when  I fay, 
nothing  is  impoffible,  I mull  be  underRood  to  mean,  that  nothing 
eRentially  necelTary  for  the  good  of  the  people  is  impoffible  ; and 
this  is  all  that  is  required  in  government. 

That  it  requires  a particular  talent  in  a Ratefman  ta  difpofe  the. 
minds  of  a people  to  approve  even  of  the  fcheme  which  is  the. 
jnoft  conducive  to  their  interell  and  profperity,  appears  from  this  j. 
that  we  fee  examples  of  wife,  rich  and  powerful  nations  languifh- 
ing  in  inaClivity,  at  a time  when  every  individual  is  animated  with 
a quite  contrary  fpirit ; becoming  a prey  to  their  enemies,  like  the 
city  of  Jerufalem,  while  they  are  taken  up  with  their  domellic 
animolities,  only  becaufe  the  remedies  propofed  againll  thefe  evils 
contradidl  the  fpirit  of  the  times 

The  great  art  of  governing  is  to  diveft  one's  felf  of  prejudices 
and  attachments  to  particular  opinions,  particular  dalles,  and  above 
all  to  particular  perfons  ; to  confult  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  to  give 
way  to  it  in  appearance,  and  in  fo  doing  to  give  it  a turn  capable 
of  infpiring  thofe  fentiments  which  may  induce  them  to  relifh  the 
change,  which  an  alteration  of  circumllancea  has  rendered  ne- 
celTary. 

Can  any  change  be  greater  among  free  men,  than  from  a Rate 
of  abfolute  liberty  and  independency  to  become  fubjeCl  to  con- 

* This  was  writ  in  the  year  1756,  about  the  time  the  ifland  of  Minorca  was 
taken  by  the  French.,  7. 
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ftrai'nt  in  the  moft  trivial  aftions?  This  change  has  however  taken 
place  over  all  Europe  within  thefe  three  hundred  years,  and  yet  we 
think  ourfelves  more  free  than  ever  our  fathers  were.  Formerly  a 
gentleman  who  enjoyed  a bit  of  land  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
have  any  demand  made  upon  him,  but  in  virtue  of  obligations  by 
himfelf  contracted.  He  difpofed  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  labour  of  his  lervants  or  vaflals,  as  he  thought-  fit.  Every  thing 
was  bought,  fold,  transferred,  tranfported,  modified,  and  compofed, 
for  private  confumption,  or  for  public  ufe,  without  ever  the  Hate’s 
being  once  found  interefted  in  what  was  doing.  This,  I fay,  was 
formerly  the  general  fituation  of  Europe,  among  free  nations  um 
der  a regular  adminiftration  ; and  the  only  impofitions  commonly 
known  to  afFe<ft  landed  men  were  made  in  confequence  of'  a con- 
trad:  of  fubordination,  feudal  or  other,  which  had  certain  limita- 
tions ; and  the  impofitions  were  appropriated  for  certain  purpofes. 

Imily  experience  fliews,  that  nothing  is  more  againfl  the  in- 
clinations of  a people,  than  the  impofition  of  taxes  ; and  the  lefs 
they  are  accuHomed  to  them,  the  more  difficult- it  is  to  get  thein 
eftablithed.^ 

The  great  abufe  of  governors  in  the  application  of  taxes  con- 
tributes not  a little  to  augment  and  entertain  this  repugnancy  in 
the  governed:  but  befides  abufe,  there  is  often  too  little  manage- 
ment ufed^to  prepare  the  fpirits  of  the  people  for  fuch  innovations  : 
for  we  fee  them  upon  many  occafions  fubmitting  with  chearfui- 
neis  to  very  heat^  impofitions,  provided  they  be  well-timed;  and 
confiftent  with  their  manners  and  difpofition.  A French  gentle- 
man, who  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  being  put  upon  a level  with 
a peafant  in  paying  a land  tax,  pays  contentedly,  in  time  of  war, 
a general  tax  upon  all  his  effeds,  under  a different  name.  To  pay 
for  your  head  is  terrible  in  one  country ; to  pay  for  light  appears- 
as  terrible  in  another. 

It  often  happens,  that  fiatefmen  take  the  hint  of  new  impofitions- 
from  the  example  of  other  nations,  and  not  from  a nice  examina-- 
tiDii  of  their  own  domeflic  circumftances.  But  when- thefe  are* 
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rightly  attended  to,  it  becomes  eafy  to  difcover  the  means  of  exe- 
cuting the  fame  plan,  in  a way  quite  adapted  to  the  fpirit,  temper, 
and  circumftances  of  the  people.  When  Grangers  are  employed 
as  flatefmen,  the  diforder  is  Hill  greater,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  moll 
extraordinary  penetration,  temper,  and  above  all  flexibility  and 
difcretion. 

Statefmen  have  lometimes  recourfe  to  artifice  inftead  of  reafon, 
becaufe  their  intentions  often  are  not  upright.  This  deftroys  all 
confidence  between  them  and  the  people ; and  confidence  is  necef- 
fary  when  you  are  in  a manner  obliged  to  alk  a favor,  or  when 
at  leaft  what  you  demand  is  not  indifputably  your  right.  A people 
thus  tricked  into  an  impofition,  though  expedient  for  their  profpe- 
rity,  will  oppofe  violently,  at  another  time,  a like  meafure,  even 
when  eflential  to  their  prefervation. 

At  other  times,  we  fee  flatefmen  prefenting  the  allurement  of 
prefent  eafe,  precifely  at  the  time  when  people’s  minds  are  beft 
difpofed  to  receive  a burden.  I mean  when  war  threatens,  and 
when  the  mind  is  heated  with  a refentment  of  injuries.  Is  it  not 
wonderful,  at  fuch  a time  as  this,  to  increafe  taxes  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intereft  of  money  wanted  ; does  not  this  imply  a fhort- 
flghtednefs,  or  at  leaft  an  indifference  as  to  what  is  to  come  ? Is  it 
not  more  natural,  that  a people  fhould  confent  to  come  under  bur- 
dens to  gratify  revenge,  than  fubmit  to  repay  a large  debt  when 
their  minds  are  in  a ftate  of  tranquillity. 

From  the  examples  I have  given,  I hope  what  I mean  by  the 
fpirit  of  a people  is  fufliciently  underftood,  and  I think  I have 
abundantly  fhewn  the  neceflity  of  its  being  properly  difpofed,  in 
order  to  eftablifli  a right  plan  of  oeconomy.  This  is  fo  true,  that 
many  examples  may  be  found,  of  a people’s  rejecting  the  moft 
beneficial  inftitutions,  and  even  the  greateft  favors,  only  becaufe 
fome  circumftance  had  fhocked  their  eflablifhed  cufloms.  No 
wonder  then,  if  we  fee  them  refufe  to  come  under  limitations, 
reftraints  and  burdens,  when  the  utmoft  they  can  be  flattered  with 
from  them,  is  a diftant  profpedl  of  national  good. 
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I have  found  it  neceflary  to  premife  thefe  general  refle<5lions,  in 
order  to  obviate  many  objedtions  which  might  naturally  enough 
occur  in  the  perufal  of  this  inquiry.  I fhall  have  occafion  to  make 
a number  of  fuppofitions,  and  to  draw  confequences  from  them, 
which  are  abundantly  natural,  if  a proper  fpirit  in  the  people  be 
prefuppofed,  but  which  would  be  far  from  being  natural  without 
this  fuppofition.  I fuppofe,  for  example,  that  a poor  man,  loaded 
with  many  children,  would  be  glad  to  have  the  Hate  maintain 
them;  that  another,  who  has  wafted  lands,  would  be  obliged  to 
one  who  would  gratuitoufly  build  him  a farm-houfe  upon  it.  Yet 
in  both  fuppofitions  I may  prove  miftaken ; for  fathers  there  are, 
who  would  rather  fee  their  children  dead  than  out  of  their  hands  ; 
and  prcq)rietors  are  to  be  found,  v/ho,  for  the  fake  of  hunting,, 
would  lay  the  fineft  country  in  Europe  into  a wafte. 

In  order  to  communicate  an  adequate  idea  of  what  I underftandi 
by  political  oeconomy,  I have  explained  the  term,  by  pointing  out 
the  objeft  of  the  art ; which  is,  to  provide  food,  other  neceflaries,, 
and  employment  to  every  one  of  the  fociety. 

This  is  a very  fimple  and  a very  general  method  of  defining  a 
moft  complicated  operation. 

To  provide  a proper  employment  for  all  the  members  of  a fo^ 
ciety,  is  the  fame  as  to  model  and  condudl  every  branch  of  thek 
concerns. 

Upon  this  idea,  I think,  may  be  formed  the  moft  extenfive  bafis 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  political  oeconomy. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  fall  upon  a diftindt  method  of 
analyfing  fo  extenfive  a fubjeft,  by  contriving  a train  of  ideas, 
which  may  be  diredted  towards  every  part  of  the  plan,  and  which, 
at  the  fame  time,  may  be  made  to  arife  methodically  from  one 
another. 

For  this  purpofe  I have  taken  a hint  from  what  the  late  revolu- 
tions in  the  politics  of  Europe  have  pointed  out  to  be  the  regular 
progrefs  of  mankind,  from  great  fimplicity  to  complicated  refine- 
ment. I 
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This  firft  book  fhall  then  fet  out  by  taking  up  fociety  in  the 
cradle,  as  I may  fay.  I lhall  then  examine  the  principles  v/hich 
influence  their  multiplication,  the  method  of  providing  for  their 
fubfiftence,  the  origin  of  their  labour,  the  effedis  of  their  liberty 
and  ilavery,'  the  diftribution  of  them  into  clafles,  with  fome  other 
topics  which  relate  to  mankind  in  general. 

Here  we  fhall  find  the  principles  of  induflry  influencing  the 
multiplication  of  mankind,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  foil.  This  I 
have  thrown  in  on  purpofe  to  prepare  my  reader  for  the  fubjecR  of 
the  fecond  book  ; where  he  will  find  the  fame  principle  (under  the 
wings  of  liberty)  providing  an  eafy  fubfiftence  for  a numerous 
populace,  by  the  means  of  trade,  which  fends  the  labour  of  an 
induftfious  people  over  the  whole  world. 

From  the  experience  of  what  has  happened  thefe  laft  two  hundred 
years,  we  find  to  what  a pitch  the  trade  and  induftry  of  Europe 
has  increafed  alienations,  and  the  circulation  of  money.  I fhall, 
therefore,  clofely  adhere  to  thefe,  as  i;he  moft  immediate  confe- 
quences  of  the  preceding  improvement ; and,  by  anal}tfing  them, 
I flaall  form  my  third  book,  in  which  I intend  to  treat  of  credit. 

We  fee  alfo  how  credit  has  engaged  nations  to  avail  themfelves 
of  it  in  their  wars,  and  how,  by  the  ufe  of  it,  they  have  been  led  to 
contrad  debts ; which  they  never  can  fatisfy  and  pay,  without  im- 
pofmg  taxes.  The  dodrine  then  of  debts  and  taxes  will  very 
naturally  follow  that  of  credit  in  this  great  chain  of  political  con- 
feguencea. 

By  this  kind  of  Mftorical  clue,  I fhall  condud  rnyfelf  through 
the  great  avenues  of  this  extenfive  labyrinth ; and  in  my  review  of 
every  particular  diftrid,  I fhall  ftep  from  confequence  to  confe- 
quence,  until  I have  penetrated  into  the  utmoft  recefles  of  my  own 
underftanding. 

When  a fubjeeft  is  broken  off,  I fhall  render  my  tranfitions  as 
gradual  as  I can,  by  ftill  preferving  fome  chain  of  connexion ; and 
although  I cannot  flatter  rnyfelf  (in  fuch  infinite  variety  of  choice 
as  to  order  and  diftribution)  to  hit  off,  at  aU  times,  that  method,’ 
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which  may  appear  to  every  reader  the  moft  natural  and  the  moft 
corre<5i:,  yet  I Ihali  fpare  no  pains  in  catting  the  materials  into  dif- 
ferent forms,  fo  as  to  make  the  beft  diftribution  of  them  in  my 
power. 


CHAP.  III. 

Upon  nsohat  'Principles^  and  from  what  natural  Caufes  do  Mankind 
multiply  f And  what  arc  the  effeSls  of  Procreation  in  Countries 
where  Numbers  are  not  found  to  increafe  f 

/ 

The  multiplication  of  mankind  has  been  treated  of  in  different 
ways ; fome  have  made  out  tables  to  Ihew  the  progreflion  of 
multiplications,  others  have  treated  the  quettion  hittorically.  The 
ftate  of  numbers  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  or  in  different 
countries  at  different  times,  has  been  made  the  object  of  inquiry? 
and  the  mott  exa6l  fcrutiny  into  antient  authors,  the  means  of 
invettigating  the  truth  of  this  matter.  All  paflages  relative  to  the 
fubjedt  have  been  laid  together,  and  accompanied  with  glottes  and 
interpretations  the  mott  plaufible,  in  order  to  determine  the  main 
quettion.  The  elaborate  performances  of  Mr,  Hume,  and  Mr. 
Wallace,  who  have  adopted  oppofite  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
populoufnefs  of  the  antient  world,  have  left  nothing  new  to  be 
faid  upon  this  fubjedl ; at  leaft  the  application  they  appear  to  have 
given  in  examining  the  antients,  is  a great  difcouragement  to  any 
one  who  might  otherwife  ftill  flatter  himfelf,  there,  to  find  out  cir- 
cumttances  proper  to  catt  a new  light  upon  the  quettion. 

My  intention  in  this  chapter  is  not  to  decide,  nor  even  to  give 
my  opinion  upon  that  matter,  far  lefs  to  combat  the  arguments 
advanced  on  either  fide.  I am  to  confider  the  quettion  under 
VOL.  I.  D a different 
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a different  point  of  view  ; not  to  enquire  what  numbers  of  ^ people 
were  found  upon  the  earth  at  a certain  time,  but  to  examine  the 
natural  and  rational  caufes  of  multiplication.  If  we  can  difcover 
thefe,  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to  judge  how  far  they  might  have 
operated  in  different  ages  and  in  different  countries. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  multiplication  of  all  animals, 
and  confequently  of  man,  is  generation the  next  is  food:  generation 
gives  exiftence,  food  preferves  it.  Did  the  earth  produce  of  itfelf 
the  proper  nourifhment  for  man,  with  unlimited  abundance,  we 
fhould  find  no  occafion  to  labour  in  order  to  procure  it.  Now  in 
ail  countries  found  inhabited,  as  in  thofe  which  have  been  found 
defolate,  if  the  ftate  of  animals  be  inquired  into,  the  number  of 
them  will  be  found  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  produced 
by  the  earth,  regularly  throughout  the  year,  for  their  fubfiftence.  I fay, 
regularly  throughout  the  year,  becaufe  we  perceive  in  thofe  ani- 
mals which  produce  in  great  abundance,  fuch  as  all  the  feathered 
genus,  that  vaft  multitudes  are  deftroyed  in  winter ; they  are 
brought  forth  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  fall  in  proportion. 
This  principle  is  fo  natmral,  that  I think  it  can  hardly  be  control 
verted. 

As  to  man,  the  earth  does  not  fpontaneotrily  produce  nourifii^ 
ment  for  him  in  any  confiderable  degree.  I allow  that  as  fome 
fpecies  of  animals  fupport  life  by  devouring  others,  fo  may  man ; 
but  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  the  fpecies  feeding  muft  always  be 
much  inferior  in  number  to  the  fpecies  fed  upon.  This  is  evident 
in  reafon  and  in  fa(5l. 

Were  the  earth  therefore  uncultivated,  the  numbers  of  mankind 
would  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  fpontaneous  fruits  which 
fhe  offers  for  their  immediate  ufe,  or  for  that  of  the  animals  which 
might  be  the  proper  nourifliment  of  man. 

There  is  therefore  a certain  number  of  mankind  which  the  earth 
would  be  able  to  maintain  without  any  labour  : allow  me  to  call 
this  quantity  (A).  Does  it  not,  from  this  expofition  of  the  matter, 
appear  plain,  that  without  labour  (A)  never  can  increafe  any  more 
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than  animals,  which  do  hot  work  for  themfelves,  can  increafe 
beyond  the  proportion  of  food  provided  for  them  by  nature  ? Let 
it  be  however  obferved,  that  I do  not  pretend  to  limit  (A)  to  a deter- 
mined number.  The  feafons  will  no  doubt  influence  the  numbers 
of  mankind,  as  we  fee  they  influence  the  plenty  of  other  animals ; 
but  I fay  (A)  will  never  increafe  beyond  the  fixed  proportion  above- 
mentioned. 

Having  refolved  one  quefliion  with  regard  to  multiplication,  and 
Ihewn  that  numbers  mull  become  greater  or  fmaller  according  to 
the  produdions  of  nature,  I come  to  the  fecond  thing  propofed  to 
be  treated  of  in  the  chapter : to  wit,  what  will  become  of  the  gene- 
rative faculty  after  it  has  produced  the  full  proportion  of  (A),  and 
what  effeds  will  afterwards  follow. 

We  fee  how  beneficent,  I might  have  faid  prodigal,  nature  is,  in 
bellowing  life  by  generation.  Several  kinds  of  animals,  efpecially 
infeds,  multiply  by  thoufands,  and  yet  the  fpecies  does  not  appear 
annually  to  increafe.  No  body  can  pretend  that  particular  indi- 
viduals of  any  fpecies  have  a privilege  to  live,  and  that  others  die 
from  a difference  in  their  nature.  It  is  therefore  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, that  what  dellroys  fuch  vail  quantities  of  thofe  produced, 
mull  be,  among  other  caufes,  the  want  of  food.  Let  us  apply  this 
to  man. 

Thofe  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  fed  with  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of 
the  earth,  cannot,  from  what  has  been  faid,  multiply  beyond  that 
proportion ; at  the  fame  time  the  generative  faculty  will  work  its 
natural  effeds  in  augmenting  numbers.  The  confequence  will  be, 
that  certain  individuals  mull  become  worfe  fed,  confequently 
■weaker ; confequently,  if  in  that  wreakly  ftate,  nature  Ihould 
withold  a part  of  her  ufual  plenty,  the  whole  multitude  will  be 
affeded  by  it ; a difeafe  may  take  place,  and  fweep  off  a far  greater 
number  than  that  proportioned  to  the  deficiency  of  the  feafon. 
What  refults  from  this  ? That  thofe  who  have  efcaped,  finding  food 
more  plentiful,  become  vigorous  and  llrong ; generation  gives  life 
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to  additional  numbers,  food  preferves  it,  until  they  nfe  up  to  the 

former  flandard.  • . , j ^ o, 

Thus  the  generative  faculty  refembles  a fpring  ^ ^ _ 
weight,  which  always  exerts  itfelf  in  proportion  to  Ae  iminution 
of  refiftance : when  food  has  remained  fome  time  without  augmen- 
tation or  diminution,  generation  will  carry  numbers  _ as  high  as 
poffible;  if  then  food  come  to  be  diminilhed,  the  fpring  is^  over* 
powered  the  force  of  it  becomes  lefs  than  nothing.  Inhabitants 
will  diminifh,  at  leaft,  in  proportion  to  the  overcharge.  If  upon 
the  other  hand,  food  be  increafed,  the  fpring  which  Rood  at  o,  will 
begin  to  exert  itfelf  in  proportion  as  the  refiRance  dimimflies ; 
people  will  begin  to  be  better  fed  j they  will  multiply,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  they  increafe  in  numbers,  the  food  will  become  fcarce 

-u-  r -k*  a 

I muR  here  fubjoin  a remark  very  analogous  to  this  lubject. 
That  the  generative  faculty  in  man  (which  we  have  compared  to  a 
fpring)  and  the  care  and  love  we  have  for  our  children,  firR  prompt 
us  to  multiply,  and  then  engage  us  to  divide  what  we  have  with 
our  little  ones.  Thus  from  dividing  and  fubdividing  it  happens, 
that  in  every  country  where  food  is  limited  to  a certain  (Quantity, 
the  inhabitants  muR  be  fubfiRed  in  a regular  progreflion,  defcend- 
ing  down  from  plenty  and  ample  fubfiRence,  to  the  laR  periods  of 
want,  and  even  fometimes  Rarving  for  hunger. 

the  examples  of  this  laR  extremity  are  not  common  in 
fome  countries,  yet  I believe  they  are  more  fo  than  is  generally 
imagined ; and  the  other  Rages  of  want  are  produdlive  of  many 
diieafes,  and  of  a decay  which  extinguiflies  the  faculty  of  gene- 
ration, or  which  weakens  it,  fo  as  to  produce  children  lefs  vigorous 
and  lefs  healthy.  I appeal  to  experience,  if  this  reafoning  be  not 

juR. 

Put  two  or  three  pairs  of  rabbits  into  a field  proper  for  them,  the 
multiplication  will  be  rapid;  and  in  a few  years  the  warren  will  be 
Rocked:  you  may  take  yearly  from  it  a hundred  pairs,  I fhall  fup- 
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pofe,  and  keep  your  warren  in  good  order : give  over  taking  any 
for  fome  years,  you  will  perhaps  find  your  original  flock  rather 
diminifhed  than  increafed,  for  the  reafons  above  mentioned. 
Africa  yearly  furnifhes  many  thoufands  for  the  cultivation  of  Ame- 
rica ; in  this  fhe  refembles  the  warren.  I have  little  doubt  but  that 
if  all  her  fons  were  returned  to  her,  by  far  the  greater  part  would 
die  of  hunger. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  SuhjeSif  with  regard  to  the  natural  and 
immediate  effeSis  of  Agriculture^  as  to  P opulation^ 

I PROCEED  in  my  examination.  I now  fuppofe  man  to  add  his 
labour  and  induflry  to  the  natural  adlivity  of  the  foil : in  fo  far, 
as  by  this  he  produces  an  additional  q^uantity  of  food,  in  fo  far  he 
lays  a foundation  for  the  mamtenance  of  an  additional  number. 
This  number  I fhall  call  (B).  From  this  I conclude,  that  as  (A)  is 
in  a conflant  proportion  to  the  fpontaneous  fruits,  fo  (B)  mufl  be 
in  proportion  to  agriculture  (by  this  term  I underfland  at  prefent 
every  method  of  augmenting  food  by  labour)  confequently  the  num- 
ber maintained  by  the  labour  of  mankind  mufl;  be  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  mankind  as  (B)  is  to  (A+B),  or  as  (B)  is  to  (A)  and  (B)  jointly. 

By  this  operation  we  find  mankind  immediately  divided  into  two 
dalles  r thofe  who,  without  working,  live  upon  the  fpontaneous 
fruits  of  the  earth  ? that  is,  upon  milk,  cattle,  hunting.  See.  The 
other  part,  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  labour  the  foil.  It  is  proper 
next  to  inquire  what  fliould  naturally  oblige  a man  to  labour  ; and 
what  are  the  natural  confequences  of  it  as  to  multiplication. 

We  have- already  faid,  that  the  principle  of  generation  is  inherent 
in  man,  and  prompts  him  to  multiply.  Another  principle,  as  na^ 

turally 
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rurally  inherent  in  the  mind,  as  the  firft  is  in  the  body,  is  felf-love,: 
’ or  a deure  of  eafe  and  happinefs,  which  prompts  thofe  who  find  in 
themfelves  any  fuperiority,  whether  perfonal,  or  political,  to  make 
life  of  every  natural  advantage.  Confeqiiently,  fuch  will  mul- 
tiply proportionably : becaufe  by  appropriating  to  themfelves  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  they  have  the  means  of  fubfifting  their  offspring. 
The  othem,  I think,  will  very  naturally  become  their  fervants  ; as 
this  method  is  of  all  others  the  moft  eafy  to  procure  fubfiftence. 
This  is  fo  analogous  to  the  nature  of  man,  that  we  fee  every 
where,  even  among  children,  that  the  fmalleft  fuperiority  in  any 
one  over  the  reft,  conftantly  draws  along  with  it  a tribute  of  fer- 
vice  in  one  way  or  other.  Thofe  who  become  fervants  for  the  fake 
of  food,  will  foon  become  ftaves : for  flavery  is  but  the  abufe  of  fer- 
vice,  eftablilhed  by  a civil  inftitution ; and  men  who  find  no  pof- 
fibilky  of  fubfifting  otherwife,  will  be  obliged  to  ferve  upon  the 
conditions  prefcribed  to  them. 

This  feems  a confequence  not  unnatural  in  the  infancy  of  the 
world:  yet  I do  not  pretend  to  affirm  that  this  was  the  origin  of  fla- 
verv.  Servants,  however,  there  have  always  been ; and  the  abufe  of 
fervice  is  what  we  underftand  by  ftavery.  The  fubordination  of 
children  to  their  parents,  and  of  fervants  to  their  mafters,  feems  to 
be  the  moft  rational  origin  of  fociety  and  government.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  natural,  and  follows  as  the  unavoidable  confequenee  of  an 
entire  dependance : the  fecond  is  political,  and  may  very  naturally 
take  place  as  to  thofe  who  cannot  otherwife  procure  fubfiftence. 
This  laft  fpeeies  of  fubordination  may,  I think,  have  taken  place, 
the  moment  man  became  obliged  to  labour  j.or  fubfiftence,  but  no 
fooner. 

The  wants  of  man  are  not  confined  to  food,  merely.  When  food  is  to 
be  produced  from  the  rude  furface  Oi  tne  earth,  a great  part  of  his 
time  muft  be  taken  up  with  this  objecT,  even  fuppofing  him  to  be 
provided  with  every  utenfil  proper  for  the  exercife  of  his  induftiy : 
lie  muft  therefore  be  in,  a worfe  condition  to  provide  for  his  other 
^ wants: 
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wants : confequently,  he  may  be  willing  to  ferve  any  one  who  will 
do  it  for  him.  Whereas  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  fuppofe  all  man- 
kind idle  and  fed,  living  upon  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth, 
the  plan  of  univerfal  liberty  becomes  quite  natural : becaufe  under 
fuch  circumftances  they  find  no  inducement  to  come  under  a volun- 
tary fubordination. 

Let  us  now  borrow  the  idea  of  a primitive  fociety,  of  a govern- 
ment, of  a king,  from  the  moftantient  hiltory  we  have,  the  better 
to  point  out  the  effects  of  agriculture  and  multiplication.  The 
fociety  is  the  whole  taken  together  5 it  is  Jacob,  his  fons,  their 
wives,,  their  children,  and  all  the  fervants.  The  government  regards 
the  inftitutions  prefcribed  by  Jacob,  to  every  one  of  the  family, 
concerning  their  refpeAive  fubordination  and  duty.  Multiplication 
will  here  go  forward,  not  in  proportion  to  the  generative  faculty, 
but  according  to  the  employment  of  the  perfons  already  generated. 
If  Jacob  continue  pafturing  his  herds,  he  muft  extend  the  limits  of 
his  right  of  pafture ; he  muft  multiply  his  ftock  of  cattle,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  mouths  of  his  family  augment.  He  is-chai'ged  with 
all  this  detail : for  he  is  mafter,  and  director,  and  ftatefman,  and 
general  provider.  His  fervants  will  work  as  they  are  ordered  ; but 
if  he  has  not  had  the  proper  forefight,  to  break  up  lands  fo  foon  as 
his  family  comes  nearly  up  to  that  proportion  which  his  flocks  can 
eafily  feed ; if  in  this  cafe,  a dry  feafon  fliould  burn  up  the  grafs  in 
Paleftine,  he  will  be  obliged  to  fend  fome  of  his  ftock  of  cattle, 
with  fome  of  his  family,  to  market,  there  to  be  fold  ; and  with  the 
price  he  muft  buy  corn.  For  in  this  early  age,  there  was  money, 
there  were  manufa(51urers  of  fackcloth,  of  common  raymeiit,  and 
of  party-coloured  garments  ; there  was  a trade  in  corn,  in  fpicery, 
balm,  and  myrrh.  Jacob  and  his  family  were  fliepherds,  but  they 
lived  not  entirely  on  flefh ; they  eat  bread : confequentlv  there  was 
tillage  in  thofe  days,  though  they  exercifed  none.  The  famine 
however  was  ready  to  deftroy  them,  and  probably  would  have  done 
it,  but  for  the  providential  circumftance  of  Jofeph’s  being  governor 
of  Egypt.  He  relieved  their  diftrefs,  he  gave  to  his  family  the  beff. 

country 
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country  in  the  whole  kingdom  for  pafture;  and  they  had  a gra- 

tuitous  fupply  of  bread.  „ 

No  doubt,  fo  long  as  thefe  favourable  circumftances  f’Jfi'led 
multiplication  would  go  on  apace.  What  fupernatural  affiftance 
God  was  pleafed  to  gmnt  for  the  inereafe  of  hts  chofen  people, 

does  not  concern  my  inquiry. 

I have  mentioned  tranhently  this  example  o t e patriarc  , on  y 
to  point  out  how  antient  the  ufe  of  money,  the  invention  of  trade 
and  manufadures  appear  to  have  been.  Without  fuch  previous 
eftablifliments,  I confider  mankind  as  favages,  living  on  t e pon- 
taneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  in  thefirft  fuppofitioiu  and  confine  , 
as  to  numbers,  to  the  aftual  extent  of  thefe  produdions. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  numbers  of 
mankind  muft  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  food  pro  uce  y t e 
earth  for  their  nourifhment ; from  which,  as  a corollary,  may  e 


drawn, 


LdV'llj 

That  mankind  have  been,  as  to  numbers,  and  muft  ever  be,  m pro- 
portion to  the  food  produced  ; and  that  the  food  produced  will  be 
in  the  compound  proportion  of  the  fertility  of  the  climate,  and  the 


induftry  of  the  inhabitants. 

From  this  laft  propofition  it  appears  plain,  that  there  can  be  no 
general  rule  for  determining  the  number  of  inhabitants  neceflary 
for  agriculture,  not  even  in  the  fame  country.  The  fertility  of  the 
foil  when  laboured ; the  eafe  of  labouring  it  j the  quantity  of  good 
fpontaneous  fruits ; the  plenty  of  fifli  in  the  rivers  and  fea  •,  the 
abundance  of  wild  birds  and  beafts ; have  in  all  ages,  and  ever 
muft  influence  greatly  the  nourilliment,  and,  confequently , regulate 
the  multiplication  of  man,  and  determine  his  employment. 

To  make  an  eftabliftiment  in  a country  not  before  inhabited,  to 
root  out  woods,  deftroy  wild  and  venomous  animals,  drain  marfliy 
grounds,  give  a free  courfe  to  water,  and  to  lay  down  the  furface 
into  corn  fields,  muft  furely  require  more  hands  than  to  cultivate 
tire  fame  after  it  is  improved.  For  the  truth  of  this,  I appeal  to  our 

American  brethren. 

We 
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We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  moft  eflential  requifite  for 
population,  is  that  of  agriculture,  or  the  providing  of  fubiiftence. 
Upon  this  all  the  reft  depends : while  fubiiftence  is  upon  a preca- 
rious footing,  no  ftatefman  can  turn  his  attention  to  any  thing  elfe. 

The  great  importance  of  this  object  has  engaged  fome  to  imagine, 
that  the  luxurious  arts,  in  our  days,  are  prejudicial  both  to  agri- 
culture and  multiplication.  It  is  fometimes  a lofs  to  fix  one’s  atten- 
tion too  much  upon  any  one  objefl,  however  important.  No  body 
can  difpute  that  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  multiplication, 
and  the  moft  eflential  requifite  for  the  profperity  of  a ftate.  But  it 
does  not  follow  from  this,  that  almoft  every  body  in  the  ftate  fiiould 
be  employed  in  it ; that  would  be  inverting  the  order  of  things,  and 
turning  the  fervant  into  the  mafter.  The  duty  and  bufinefs  of  man 
is  not  to  feed ; he  is  fed,  in  order  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  become 
ufeful. 

It  is  not  fufiicient  for  my  purpofe  to  know,  that  the  introduction 
of  agriculture,  by  multiplying  the  quantity  of  the  earth’s  product- 
ions, does  evidently  tend  to  increafe  the  numbers  of  mankind.  I 
muft  examine  the  political  caufes  which  muft  concur,  in  order  to 
operate  this  eIFe<5t. 

For  this  purpofe,  my  next  inquiry  fliall  be  directed  towards  dif- 
covering  the  true  principles  which  influence  the  employment  of 
man,  with  refpea  to-  agriculture.  I lliall  fpare  no  pains  in  exa- 
mining this  point  to  the  bottom,  even  though  it  Ihould  lead  me  to 
anticipate  fome  branches  of  my  fubje<ft. 

I fhall  endeavour  to  lay  down  principles  confiftent  with,  the  nature 
of  man,  with  agriculture,  and  with  multiplication,  in  order,  by 
their  means,  to  difcover  both  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  the  two  laft. 
When  thefe  parts  are  well  underftood,  the  reft  will  go  on  more 
fmoothly,  and  I fhall  find  the  lefs  occafion  to  interrupt  my  fubjedl, 
in  order  to  explain  the  topics  upon  which  the  whole  depends. 
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In  what  Manner^  and  according  to  what  Principles^  and  political 
Caufes,  does  ^Agriculture  augment  Population  f 

I HAVE  already  Ihewn,  how  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth 
provide  a fund  of  nourifhment  for  a determined  number  of 
men,  and  I have  Rightly  touched  upon  the  confequences  of  adding 
labour  to  the  natural  adivity  of  the  foil. 

Let  me  now  carry  this  inquiry  a little  farther.  Let  me  fuppofe 
a country  fertile  in  fpontaneous  produdions,  capable  of  improve- 
ments of  every  kind,  inhabited  by  a people  living  under  a free 
government,  and  in  the  moft  refined  fimplicity,  without  trade, 
without  the  luxurious  arts,  and  without  ambition.  Let  me  here 
fuppofe  a ftatefman,  who  fnall  infpire  a tafte  for  agriculture  and 
for  labour  into  thofe  who  formerly  confumed  the  fpontaneous 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  eafe  and  idlenefs.  What  will  become  of  tliis 
augmentation  of  food  produced  by  this  additional  labour  ? 

The  hidden  increafe  of  food,  fuch  as  that  here  fuppofed,  will 
immediately  diffufe  vigour  into  all ; and  if  the  additional  quantity 
be  not  very  great,  no  fuperfluity  will  be  found.  No  fooner  will  the 
inhabitants  be  fully  nouriflied,  but  they  will  begin  to  multiply 
a-new ; then  they  will  come  to  divide  with  their  children,  and  food 
will  become  fcarce  again. 

Thus  much  is  neceflary  for  the  illuftration  of  one  principle  ; but 
the  eifedls,  which  we  have  been  pointing  out,  will  not  be  produced 
barely  by  engaging  thofe  who  lived  by  hunting  (I  fuppofe)  to  quit 
that  trade,  and  turn  farmers.  The  fiatefman  muft  alfo  find  out  a 
method  to  make  the  produce  of  this  new  branch  of  induftry  cir- 
culate downwards,  fo  as  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  moll  necefii- 
tous.  Otherwife,  the  plenty  produced,  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  produced  it,  will  become  to  them  an  abfolute  fuperfluity  j 
a which, 
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which,  had  they  any  trade  with  a neighbouring  ftate,  tliey  would 
ieil,  or  exchange,  and  leave  their  fellow  citizens  to  ftarve.  And  as 
we  fuppofe  no  trade  at  ail,  this  fuperfluity  will  perifh  like  their 
cherries,  in  a year  of  plenty  ; and  confequently  the  farmers  will 
immediately  give  over  working. 

If,  to  prevent  this  inconveniency,  the  ftatefman  forcea  certain 
clalies  to  labour  the  foil,  and,  with  difcretion,  diftributes  the  pro- 
duce of  it  to  all  that  have  occalion  for  fubfidence,  taking  in  return 
their  fervices  for  the  public  benefit  •,  this  will  prove  an  infallible 
way  of  multiplying  inhabitants,  of  making  them  laborious,  and 
of  preferving  a fimplicity  of  manners  ; but  it  is  alfo  the  piflure  of 
antient  ilavery,  and  is  therefore  excluded  from  the  fuppofition. 

If  he  a£ls  confiftently  with  that  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  we  have 
fuppofed  to  animate  his  fubjedls,  he  has  no  method  left,  but  to  con- 
trive different  employments  for  the  hands  of  the  necefiitous,  that, 
by  their  labour,  they  may  produce  an  equivalent  which  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  farmers,  in  lieu  of  this  fuperfluity  ; for  thefe  iaft 
will  certainly  not  raife  it,  if  they  cannot  difpofe  of  it ; nor  will 
they  difpofe  of  it,  but  for  a proper  equivalent.  This  is  the  only 
method  (in  a free  date)  of  procuring  additional  food,’  and  of  dif- 
tributing  it  through  the  fociety,  as  the  price  of  thofe  hours  wliicli 
before  were  fpent  in  idlenefs  : and,  as  this  will  prove  a more  cer- 
tain and  more  extenfive  fund  of  fubfidence,  than  the  precarious 
produdtions  of  fpontaneous  fruits,  which  cannot  be  increafed  at 
difcretion,  and  in  proportion  to  demand,  it  will  greatly  increafe 
numbers  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  mud  evidently  dedroy  that 
fimplicity  of  manners  which  naturally  reigns  among  nations  wdio 
do  not  labour. 

A people,  therefore,  who  have  an  indudrious  turn,  will  multi- 
ply in  proportion  to  the  fuperfluity  of  their  farmers  ■,  becaufe  the 
labour  of  the  neceflitous  will  prove  an  equivalent  for  it. 

Now  this  additional  number  of  inhabitants  being  raifed  and  fed 
with  the  fuperfluity  aShially  produced  by  the  farmers,  can  never  be 
fuppofed  neceflary  for  providing  that  quantity,  which  (though  re- 
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latively  to  the  farmers  it  be  called  a fuperfluity)  is  only  a fufficiency 
relatively  to  the  whole  fociety ; and,  therefore,  if  it  be  found  ne- 
cefTary  to  employ  the  new  inhabitants  alfo  in  farming,  it  mull  only 
be  with  a view  to  a ftill  greater  multiplication. 

Farther,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a principle,  that  a farmer  will 
not  labour  to  produce  a fuperfluity  of  grain  relatively  to  his  own 
confumption,  unlefs  he  finds  fome  want  which  may  be  fupplied  by 
means  of  that  fuperfluity  J neither  will  other  induftrious  perfons 
work  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  farmer  for  any  other  reafon  than 
to  procure  fubfiftence,  which  they  cannot  odierwife  fo  eafily  ob- 
tain. Thefe  are  the  reciprocal  wants  which  the  ftatefman  mull 
create,  in  order  to  bind  the  fociety  together.  Here  then  is  one 
principle  : Agy''iciiltur&  among  a free  people  ’will  augment  population,  only  in 
proportion  as  the  necejfitous  are  put  in  a ftuation  to  purchafe  fuhftfence  with 
their  labour.  I proceed. 

If  in  any  country  which  aclually  produces  nourifliment  for  its 
inhabitants,  according  to  the  progreflion  above-mentioned,  (p.  27.) 
a plan  is  fet  on  foot  for  the  extenfion  of  agriculture ; the  augnaen- 
tation  muft  be  made  to  bear  a due  proportion  to  the  progrefs  of  in- 
dufxry  and  wants  of  the  people,  or  elfe  an  outlet  muft  be  provided 
for  difpofing  of  the  fuperfluity.  And  if,  at  fetting  out,  a foreign 
confumption  cannot  be  procured  for  the  produce  of  hulhandr}V 
the  greateft  caution  muft  be  had  to  keep  the  improvement  of  the 
foil  within  proper  bounds : for,  without  this,  the  plan  intended  for 
an  improvement  will,  by  over-doing,  turn  out  to  the  detriment 
of  agriculture.  This  will  be  the  cafe,  if  the  fruits  of  the  earth  be 
made  to  increafe  fafter  titan  the  numbers  and  the  induftry  of 
thofe  who  are  to  confume  them.  For  if  the  whole  be  not  con- 
fumed,  the  regorging  plenty  will  difcourage  the  induftry  of  the 
farmer. 

But  if,  together  with  an  encouragement  to  agriculture,  a proper 
outlet  be  found  for  the  fuperfluity,  until  the  numbers  and  induftry 
of  the  people,  by  increafing,  fhall  augment  the  home-confumption> 
which  again  by  degrees  will  diminifli  the  quantity  of  exportation,. 

tlien 
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then  the  fpring  will  ealily  overcome  the  reliilance  it  will  dilate  y 
that  is,  numbers  will  continue  to  increafe. 

From  this  may  be  derived  another  principle  -.That  agnculhire,  nvhen 
encouraged  for  the  fake  of  multiplying  inhabitants,  muf  keep  pace  ’with  the 
progrefs  of  indufry ; or  cm  out-let  muf  be  provided for  all fiperfiiity. 

In  the  foregoing  example,  I have  fuppofed  no  exportation,  the 
more  to  Cmplify  the  fuppofition : I was,  therefore,  obliged  to- 
throw  in  a eircumftanee,  in  order  to  fupply  the  want  of  it ; to  wit, 
an  augmentation  of  inland  demand  from  the  fufpenfion  of  hunting  j; 
and  I have  fuppofed  thofe  who  formerly  fupported  themfelves  by 
this,  to  confume  the  fuperfluous  food  of  the  farmers  for  the  price  of 
their  labour.  This  may  do  well  enough  as  a fuppofition,  and  lias 
been  made  ufe  of  only  to  explain  principles  ; but  the  manners  of  a 
people  are  not  fo  ealily  changed  j and  therefore  I have  anticipated  a 
little  the  fuppofition  of  trade,  only  to  Ihew  how  it  mull  concur  with 
induflry,  in  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  multiplicaTion. 

Let  me  next  eonlider  the  confequences  of  an  augmentation  of 
agriculture  in  a cotmtry  where  the  inhabitants  are  lazy ; or'  where 
they  live  in  fuch  fimplicity  of  manners,  as  to  have  few  wants  which 
labour  and  induflry  can  flipply.  In  this  cafe,  I fay,  the  fcheme  of 
agriculture  will  not  fucceed  ; and,  if  fet  on  foot,  parr  of  the  grounds 
will  foon  become  uncultivated  again. 

The  lazieft  part  of  the  farmers,  difgufied  with  a labour  which 
produces  a plenty  fuperfluous  to  themfelves,  which  they  cannot 
difpofe  of  for  any  equivalent,  will  give  over  working,  and  return  m 
their  antient  fimplicity.  The  more  laborious  will  not  fumifli  food 
to  the  neceflitous  for  nothing : fuch  therefore  who  cannot  otherwife 
fubfift,  will  naturally  ferve  the  induflrious,  and  thereby  fell  their 
fervice  for  food.  Thus  by  the  diminution  of  labour,  a part  of  the 
country,  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  food  which  the  farmers-, 
formerly  found  fuperfluous,  will  again  become  uncultivated. 

Here  then  will  be  found  a country,  the  population  of  which  muft 
flop  for  want  of  food  j and  which,  by  the  fuppofition,  is  abun- 
dantly able  to  produce  more.  Experience  every  where  fhews  the 
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paffibleexitoce^of  fuch  a cafe,  fince  no  countiy  cul- 

Lted  to  the  utmoft , and  that  there  are  many  ftdl  where  culti- 
vation, and  confequently  multiplication,  IS  at  a ftop.  T ee  nations 

I conl^der  as  in  a of  niuhiplymg : the  -capaa 

would  be  phyftcal,  if  there  was  an  aduai  impoffibilit)  o eir  pro- 
curing  an  augmentation  of  food  by  any  means  whatfoever. 

Thefe  principles  feem  to  be  confirmed  by  experience,  whethei*  we 
compare  them  with  the  manner  of  living  among  the  free  American 
favages,  or  among  the  free,  induftrious,  and  laborious  Europeans. 
We  find  the  produdions  of  all  countries,  generally  fpeakmg,  in 

proportion  to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  ; and,  on  the  other 

hand,  the  inhabitants  are  mod  commonly  in  proportion  to  the 


I beg  that  this  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  a quibble,  or  what  is 
called  a vicious  circle.  I have  qualified  the  general  propofition  by 
fubjoining  that  it  is  found  true  moll  commonly  ; and  from  what  is 
to  follow,  we  lhall  better  difcover  both  the  truth  and  meaning  of 
what  is.  here  advanced.  While  certain  caufes  operate,  food  wdl 
augment,  and  mankind  will  increafe  in  proportion;  when  thefe 
caufes  ceafe,  procreation  not  augment  numbers  ; then  the  general 
propofition  will  take  place ; numbers  and  food  will  remain  the 
fame  and  balance  one  another.  This  I imagine  to  be  fo  in  fad ; 
and  I hope  to  Ihew  that  it  is  rational  alfo.  Let  me  now  put  an  end 
to  this  chapter,  by  drawing  fome  conclufions  from  what  has  been 
laid  down,  in  order  to  enlarge  our  ideas,  and  to  enable  us  to  extend 


our  plan. 

1.  One  cenfequence  of  a fruitful  foil,  polTefled  by  a free  people, 
given  to  agriculture,  and  inclined  to  indullry,  will  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a fuperfluous  quantity  of  food,  over  and  above  what  is  necef* 
fary  to  feed  the  farmers.  Inhabitants  will  multiply ; and  according 
to  their  increafe,  a certain  number  of  the  whole,  proportional  to 
duch  fuperfluity  of  nouriihment  produced,  will  apply  themfelves 
to  indullry  and  to  the  fupplying  of  other  wants. 


II.  From 
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II.  From  this  operation  produced  by  induftry,  we  find  the  people 
diftributed  into  two  dalles.  The  firll  is  that  of  the  farmers  who 
produce  the  fubfiftence,  and  who  are  necefiarily  employed  in  this 
branch  of  bnfinefs  ; the  other  I fhall  call  free  hands  ; becaufe  their 
occupation  being  to  procure  themfeives  fubfiftence  out  of  the  fu- 
perfluity  of  the  farmers,  and  by  a labour  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  fociety,  may  vary  according  to  thefe  wants,  and  thefe  again  ac» 
cording  to  the  fpirit  of  the  times. 

III.  If  in  the  country  we  are  treating  of,  both  money  and  the 
luxurious  arts  are  fuppofed  unknown,  then  the  fuperfluity  of  the 
farmers  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  thofe  whofe  labour 
will  be  found  fufficient  to  provide  for  all  the  other  necefiities  of 
the  inhabitants  ; and  fo  foon  as  this  is  accomplillied,  the  confump- 
tion  and  produce  becoming  equally  balanced,  the  inhabitants  will 
increafe  no  more,  or  at  leaft  very  precarioufly,  unlefs  their  wants* 
be  multiplied. 


CHAP.  VI. 

How  the  Wants  of  Mankind  promote  their  Multiplication. 

T F the  country  we  were  treating  of  in  the  former  chapter  be  fup- 
A pofed  of  a confiderable  extent  and  fruitfulnefs,  and  if  the  in- 
habitants have  a turn  for  induftry ; in  a fhort  time,  luxury  and  the 
ufe  of  money  (or  of  fomething  participating  of  the  nature  of  mo- 
ney) will  infallibly  be  introduced. 

By  LUXURY,  I underftand  the  confumpthn  of  any  thing  produced  hy 
the  labour  or  ingenuity  of  man,  which  flatters  our  ferfes  or  tafie  cf  linjing, 
and  which  is  neither  neceffary  for  our  being  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  de-^ 
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fended  againjl  the  injuries  of  the  ^weather,  mr  for  fecuring  us  againft  en^ery 
thing  "which  can  hurt  us  N 

Bv  MONEY,  I undei’ftand  any  commodity,  "which  purely  in  itfelf  is  of  no 
'material  nfe  to  man  for  the  purpofes  aho’ve-mentioned,  but  which  acquires 
fuch  an  efimation  from  his  opinion  of  it,  as  to  become  the  univerfal  meafm  e of 
what  is  called  value,  and  an  adequate  equivalent  for  any  thing  alienable. 

Here  a new  fcene  opens.  This  money  mull  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  fome  of  the  inhabitants  ; naturally,  of  fuch  as  have  had 
tlie  wit  to  inY'ent  it,  and  the  addrefs  to  make  their  countrj^men 
fond  of  it,  by  reprefenting  it  as  an  equivalent  value  for  food  and 
neceffaries  ; that  is  to  fay,  the  means  of  procuring,  without  work 
or  toil,  not  only  the  labour  of  others,  but  food  itfelf. 

Here  then  is  produced  a new  obje<5f  of  want.  Every  perfon  be- 
comes fond  of  having  money ; but  how  to  get  it  is  the  queftion. 
The  proprietors  will  not  give  it  for  nothing,  and  by  our  former 
fuppofition  every  one  within  the  fociety  was  underRood  to  be 

* As  my  fubjeft  is  different  from  that  of  morals,  I have  no  occafion  to  confider  the 
term  luxury  in  any  other  than  a political  fenfe,  to  wit,  as  a principle  which  produces 
employment,  and  gives  bread  to  thofe  who  fupply  the  demands  of  the  rich.  For  this 
reafon  I have  chofen  the  above  definition  of  it,  which  conveys  no  idea,  either  of  abufe, 
fenfuality,  or  excefs  *,  nor  do  I,  at  prefent,  even  confider  the  hurtful  confequences  of 
it  as  to  foreign  trade.  Principles  here  are  treated  of  with  regard  to  mankind  in  general, 
and  the  effefts  of  luxury  ate  only  confidered  relatively  to  multiplication  and  agriculture. 
Our  reafoning  will  take  a different  turn,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  feparate  inte- 
reft  of  nations,  and  the  principles  of  trade. 

I beg  therefore,  that  at  prefent  my  reafoning  be  carried  no  further  (from  indudtions 
and  fuppofitions)  than  my  intention  is  that  it  Ihould  be.  I am  no  patron,  either  of 
vice,  profufion,  or  the  diffipation  of  private  fortunes  ; although  / may  now  and  then 
reafon  "very  cooly  upon  the  political  confequences  of  fuch  difeafes  in  a fate,  "when  I only  con- 
fider the  influence  they  have  as  to  feeding  and  multiplying  a people.  My  fubjedl  is  too  ex- 
tenfive  of  itfelf  to  admit  of  being  confounded  with  the  doclrine  either  of  morals,  or  of 
government,  however  clofely  thefe  may  appear  connedled  with  it ; and  did  I not  begin 
by  fimplifying  ideas  as  much  as  poffible,  and  by  banifhing  combinations,  I Ihould 
quickly  lofe  my  way,  and  involve  myfelf  in  perplexities  inextricable. 
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abundantly  fupplied  with  food  and  necelTaries  j the  farmers,  from 
their  labouring  the  ground  5 the  free  hands,  by  the  return  of  their 
own  ingenuity,  in  furnifhing  necellaries.  The  proprietors  there- 
fore of  this  money  have  all  their  wants  fupplied,  and  flill  are  pof- 
fedbrs  of  this  new  kind  of  riches,  which  we  now  fuppofe  to  be 
coveted  by  all. 

The  natural  confequence  here  will  be,  that  thofe  who  have  the 
money  will  ceafe  to  labour,  and  yet  v/ill  confume  ; and  they  will 
not  confume  for  nothing,  for  they  will  pay  with  money. 

Here  then  is  a number  of  inhabitants,  who  live  and  confume 
the  produce  of  the  earth  without  labouring : food  will  foon  be- 
come fcarce  ; demand  for  it  will  rife,  and  that  will  be  paid  with 
money  ; this  is  the  bell  equivalent  of  all ; many  wull  run  to  the 
plough  j the  fuperfluity  of  the  farmers  will  augment ; the  rich  will 
call  for  fuperfluities  5 the  free  hands  will  fupply  them,  and  de- 
mand food  in  their  turn.  Thefe  will  not  be  found  a burden  on  the 
hufbandmen,  as  formerly  ; the  rich,  who  hired  of  them  their  la- 
bour or  fervice,  mull  pay  them  with  money,  and  this  money  in 
their  hands  will  ferve  as  an  equivaleAt  for  the  fuperfluity  of  nou- 
rifhment  produced  by  additional  agriculture. 

When  once  this  imaginary  wealth,  money,  becomes  well  intro- 
duced into  a country,  luxury  will  ver}^  naturally  follow  ; and  when 
money  becomes  the  object  of  our  w’ants,  mankind  become  induf- 
trious,  in  turning  their  labour  towards  every  objedt  which  may 
engage  the  rich  to  part  with  it;  and  thus  the  'inhabitants  of 
any  -country  may  increa,fe  in  numbers,  until  the  ground  refules 
farther  nourifliment.  The  confequence  s of  this  will  make  the 
fubjecl  of  another  chapter. 

Before  we  proceed,  feme  thing  mull  be  faid,  in  order  to  reftrain 
thefe  general  aflertions  a ‘iittle. 

We  have  fuppofed  a very  rapid  progrefs  of  induftry,  and  a very 
fudden  augmentation  of  inhabitants,  from  the  introducflion  of 
money.  But  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  many  circumllances  have 
concurred  with  the  money,  to  produce  this  effect. 

VOL.  L F 
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We  have  fappofed  a country  capable  of  improvetnent,  a labori- 
ous people,  a tafte  of  refinement  and  Itntury  in  the^nch,  an  am- 
bition to  become  fo.  and  an  application  tp  labour  and  tngenmty  m 
the  lower  daffes  of  men.  According  to  the  greater  or  Ms  depee 
of  force,  or  concurrence  of  thefe  and  like  circumftances,  will  the 
country  in  queflion  become  more  or  lefs  cultivated,  and  confe- 

quently  peopled. 

If  the  foil  be  vaftly  rich,  fituated  in  a warm  climate,  and  natu- 
rally watered,  the  produflions  of  the  earth  will  be  almoft  fponta 
neous : this  will  make  the  inhabitants  lazy.  Lazinefs  is  the  great- 
eft  of  all  obftacles  to  labour  and  induftry.  Manufadures  will 
never  flourilh  here.  The  rich,  with  all  their  money,  will  not  be- 
come luxurious  with  delicacy  and  refinement ; for  I do  not  mean 
by  luxury  the  gratification  of  the  animal  appetites,  nor  the  abufe 
of  riches,  but  an  elegance  of  tafe  and  in  living,  nvhich  has  pr  its  ol^efl  the 
labour  and  ingenuity  of  man ; and  as  the  ingenuity  of  workmen  begets* 
a tafte  in  the  rich,  fo  the  allurement  of  riches  kindles  an  ambition, 
and  encourages  an  application  to  works  of  ingenuity  in  the  poor. 

Riches  therefore,  will  here  be  adored  as  a god,  but  not  made 
fubfervient  to  the  ufes  of  man  ; and  it  is  only  by  the  means  of 
pyift  circulation  from  hand  to  hand,  (^as  Ihall  be  oblerved  in  its 
proper  place)  that  they  become  produdive  of  the  elFeds  mentioned 

above  *. 

When  money  does  not  circulate,  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  it  did 
not  exift ; and  as  the  treafures  found  in  countries  where  the  inha- 
bitants are  lazy  do  not  circulate,  they  are  rather  ornamental  than 
ufeful. 


* Every  tranfition  of  money  from  hand  to  hand,  for  a valuable  confideration,  im- 
plies fome  fervice  done,  fomething  wrought  by  man,  or  performed  by  his  ingenuity, 
or  fome  confumption  of  fomething  produced  by  his  labour.  The  quicker  therefore 
the  circulation  of  money  is  in  any  country,  the  more  ftrongly  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  inhabitants  are  laborious  j and  vice  verfa  : but  of  this  more  hereafter. 
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It  is  not  therefore  in  the  moft  fruitful  countries  of  the 
nor  in  thofe  which  are  the  beft  calculated  for  nourifhing  great 
multitudes,  that  we  find  the  ittoft  inhabitants,  it  is  in  clinaates  lefs 
favoured  by  nature,  and  where  the  foil  only  produces  to  thofe  who 
labour,  and  in  proportion  to  the  induftry  of  every  one,  where  we 
may  expedf  to  find  great  multitudes  ; and  even  thefe  will  be  found 
greater  or  lefs,  in  proportion  as  the  turn  of  the  inhabitants  *is 
directed  to  ingenuity  and  indufiry. 

In  fuch  countries  where  thefe  are  made  to  flourilli,  the  free 
hands  (of  whom  we  liave  fpoken  above)  will  be  employed  in  ufe- 
ful  manufactures,  which,  being  refined  upon  by  the  ingenious, 
will  determine  what  is  called  the  ftandard  of  tafte  ; this  tafte  will 
increafe  confumption,  which  again  will  multiply  workmen,  and 
thefe  will  encourage  the  production  of  food  for  their  nourilh- 
ment. 

Let  it  therefore  never  be  faid,  that  there  are  too  many  manii- 
fafturers  employed  in  a country  ; it  is  the  fame  as  if  it  were  faid, 
there  are  too  few  idle  perfons,  too  few  beggars,  and  too  many  huf- 
bandmen. 

We  have  more  than  once  endeavoured  to  fliew,  that  thefe  manu- 
fa<5turers  never  can  be  fed  but  out  of  the  fuperfluity  of  nourifli- 
ment  produced  by  the  farmers.  It  is  a contradiaion,  I think,  to 
fay,  that  thofe  who  are  fed  upon  the  furplus  of  thofe  who  culti- 
vate tne  foil  are  nccefiary  for  producing  a fufiiciency  to  fhem- 
felves.  For  if  even  this  furplus  were  to  diminifh,  the  manufac- 
tures, not  the  labourers,  would  be  the  firfi;  to  be  extinguifiied  for 
want  of  nourifliment. 

The  importance  of  the  diftributive  proportion  of  mankind  into 
labourers  and  free  hands  appears  fo  great,  and  has  fo  intimate  a 
connecflion  with  this  fubject,  that  it  engages  me  to  feek  for  an  il- 
lufiration  of  the  principles  I have  been  laying  down,  in  an  ex- 
ample drawn  from  fails,  as  it  is  found  to  Hand  in  one  of  the 
.greatefi;  and  moft  flourifhing  nations  in  Europe.  But  before  I pro- 
ceed farther  in  this  part  of  my  fubjeil,  I mull  examine  the  con- 
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feqiiences  of  flayery  with  regard  to  the  fubjeft  we  are  now  upon. 
Relations  here  are  fo  many  and  fo  various,  that  it  is  neceffary 
to  have  fometimes  recourfe  to  tranfitions,  of  which  I give  notice  to- 
my  reader,  that  he  may  not  lofe  the  connedion. 


CHAP.  VII. 

’The  EffeBs  of  Slavery  upon  the  Multiplkatim  and  Employment 

af  Mankmd^ 

Before  I go  on  to  follow  the  confeq'dences  of  the  above  rea- 
foning,  I mult  flop,  to  conlider  a difference,  of  no  fmall  im- 
portance,. between  antient  and  modem  times,  which  will  ferve  to 
illuftrate  the  nature  of  flavery,  with  regard  to  population  and  the 
employment  of  mankind. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  lay  down  the  principles  which  feem  to 
influence  thefe  two  objects,  fuppofing  all  to  be  free.  In  that  cafe  I 
imagine  the  human  fpecies  will  multiply  pretty  much  in  propor- 
tion to  their  induftry ; their  induflry  will  increafe  according  to  their 
wants,  and  thefe  again  will  be  diverfified  according  to  the  fpirit  of 
the  times. 

From  this.  I conclude,  that  the  more  free  and  Ample  the  manners 
of  a country  are,  ceteris  paribus,  the  fewer  inhabitants  will  be  found 
in  it.  This  is  proved  by  experience  every  where.  The  Tartars., 
who  freely  wander  up  and  down  a country  of  vaft  extent,  multiply 
but  little  5 the  favages  in  America,  who  live  upon  hunting,  in  a 
ftate  of  great  independence  ; the  inliabitants  of  feveral  moun- 
tainous countries  in  Europe,  where  there  are  few  manufadures, 
and  where  the  inhabitants  do  not  leave  the  country;  in  all  fuch 
places  mankind  do  not  multiply.  What  is  the  reafon  of  this? 
One  would  imagine,  where  there  is  a great  extent  of  ground  ca- 
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pable  of  producing  food,  that  mankind  fhould  multiply  until  the 
foil  refufed  to  give  more.  I imagine  the  anfwer  may  be  eafily  diL 
covered  from  the  principles  above  laid  down. 

Where  mankind  have  few  v/ants,  the  number  of  free  hands  ne- 
ceflary  to  fupply  them  is  very  fmall,  confequently  very  little  furplus 
from  the  farmers  is  fufficient  to  maintain  them.  When  therefore 
it  happens,  that  any  poor  family  in  the  clafs  of.  free  hands  is  very 
numerous,  divifion  there  comes  to  be  carried  to  its  utmoft  extent, 
and  the  greateif  part  become  quite  idle,  becaufe  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  their  work.  As  long  as  they  can  be  fed  by  the  divifion 
of  the  emoluments  arifing  from  the  labour  of  their  parents,  or 
by  the  charity  of  others,  they  live  ; when  thefe  refources  fail, 
they  become  miferable.  In  fo  wretched  a fituation  it  is  not  eafy  to 
find  bread.  The  farmers  will  not  double  their  diligence  from  a 
charitable  difpofition.  Thofe  who  have  land  will  not  allow  thofe 
indigent  people  a liberty  to  raife  grain  in  it  for  nothing ; and  al- 
though they  Ihould,  the  poor  are  not  in  a capacity  to  provide  what 
is  necefiTary  for  doing  it.  All  other  work  is  fully  flocked,  the 
wretched  die,  or  extinguifli  without  multiplying. 

To  make  this  more  evident,,  let  us  fuppofe  the  wants  of  man- 
kind,, in  any  polite  nation  of  Europe,  which  lives  and  flourifhes  in 
our  days  upon  the  produce  of  its  own  foil,  reduced  all  at  once  to 
the  fimplicity  of  the  antient  patriarchs,  or  even  to  that  of  the  old 
Romans.  Suppofe  all  the  hands  now  employed  in  the  luxurious 
arts,  and  in  every  branch  of  modern  manufactures,  to  become  quite 
idle,  how  could  they  be  fubfifted  ? What  oeconomy  could  be  fet  on 
foot  able  to  preferve  fo  many  lives  ufeful  to  the  flate  ? Yet  it  is 
plain  by  the  fuppofition,  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  them,  fince  they  do  fo  actually.  It  would  be 
abfurd  to  propofe  to  employ  them  in  agriculture,  feeing  there  are 
enough  employed  in  this,  to  provide  food  for  the  whole. 

If  it  be  certain,  that  fuch  people  would  die  for  want  without  any 
refource,  muft  it  not  follow,  that  unleis  their  parents  had  founds 
the  means  of  maintaining  them  when  children,  and  they  them- 

felves.- 
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felves  the  means  of  fubfifting  by  their  induftry  in  fupplying  wants, 
they  could  not  have  exifted  beyond  their  firft  infancy.  ^ 

This  feems  to  ftrike  deep  againft  the  populoufnefs  of  the  oid 
world,  where  we  know  that  the  wants  of  mankind,  with  regard  to 

trades  and  manufa^ures,  were  fo  few. 

But  in  thofe  days  the  wants  of  mankind  were  of  a different  na- 
ture. At  prefent  there  is  a demand  for  the  ingenuity  of  man ; 
then  there  was  a demand  for  his  perfon  and  fervice.  Now  pro- 
vided there  be  a demand  for  man,  whatever  ufe  he  be  put  to,  the 
fpecies  will  multiply ; for  thofe  who  Rand  in  need  of  them  will 
always  feed  them,  and  as  long  as  food  is  to  be  found,  numbers 

will  increafe. 

In  the  prefent  times  food  cannot,  in  general,  be  found,  but  by 
labour,  and  that  cannot  be  found  but  to  fupply  wants.  Nobody 
will  feed  a free  man,  more  than  he  will  feed  the  wild  birds  or 
beafts  of  the  field,  unlefs  he  has  occafion  for  the  labour  of  the  one 
or  the  flefh  of  the  other. 

Jq  the  old  world  the  principles  were  the  fame,  but  the  fpirit  of 
nations  was  different.  Princes  wanted  to  have  numerous  armies. 
Free  Rates  fought  for  power  in  the  number  of  their  citizens.  The 
\vants  of  mankind  being  few,  and  a fimplicity  of  manners  efla- 
bliflied,  to  have  encouraged  induRry,  excepting  Ln  agriculture, 
which  in  all  ages  has  been  the  foundation  of  population,  would 
* have  been  an  inconfiRency.  To  make  mankind  labour  beyond 
their  wants,  to  make  one  part  of  a Rate  ’Work  to  maintain  the 
other  gratuitoufly,  could  only  be  brought  about  by  flavery,  and 
Havery  was  therefore  introduced  univerfally.  Slavery  was  then  as 
neceffary  towards  multiplication,  as  it  would  now  be  deRruRive 
of  it.  The  reafon  is  plain.  If  mankind  be  not  forced  to  labour, 
they  will  only  labour  for  themfelves ; and  if  they  have  few  wants, 
there  will  be  little  labour.  But  when  Rates  come  to  be  formed, 
and  have  occafion  for  idle  hands  to  defend  them  againR  the  vio- 
lence of  their  enemies,  food  at  any  rate  muR  be  procured  for  thofe 
wdio  do  not  labour  *,  and  as,  by  the  fuppofition,  the  wants  of  the 
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labourers  are  fmall,  a method  mull  be  found  to  increafe  their  la- 
bour above  the  proportion  of  their  wants. 

For  this  purpofe  llavery  was  calculated : it  had  two  excellent  ef- 
fe(5fs  with  refpedl  to  population.  The  firft,  that,  in  unpolilhed 
nations,  living  upon  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  al- 
moft  continually  in  war,  lives  were  preferved  for  the  fake  of  ma- 
king Haves  of  the  captives.  Thefe  fold  to  private  people,  or  dif- 
ferent Hates,  were  fure  of  being  fed  ; wherea,s  remaining  in  their 
own  country,  they  only  occupied  a place,  which,  by  the  force  of 
the  generative  faculty,  as  has  been  obferved,  was  foon  to  be  filled 
up  by  propagation : for  it  muH  not  be  forgot,  that  when  numbers 
are  fwept  off,  by  any  fudden  calamity,  which  does  not  propor- 
tionally diminiih  fubfiflence,  a new  multiplication  immediately 
takes  place.  Thus  we  perceive  the  hurt  done  by  plagues,  by  war, 
and  by  other  devaHations,  either  among  men,  or  cattle,  repaired  in 
a few  years,  even  in  thofe  countries  where  the  Handard  number  of 
both  is  feldom  found  to  increafe.  What  immenfe  quantities  of 
cattle  are  yearly  flaughtered ! Does  any  body  imagine  that  if  all 
were  allovred  to  live,  numbers  would  increafe  in  proportion  ? The 
fame  is  true  of  men. 

The  fecond  advantage  of  flavery  was,  that  in  countries  where  a 
good  police  prevailed,  and  w'here  the  people  had  fewer  wants  by  far 
than  are  felt  in  modern  times,  the  Haves  were  forced  to  labour  the 
foil  which  fed  both  them  and  the  idle  freemen,  as  was  the  cafe  in 
Sparta ; or  they  filled  all  the  fervile  places  which  freemen  fill  nov/, 
and  they  were  likewife  employed,  as  in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  in  fupply- 
ing  with  manufafrures  thofe  whofe  fervice  was  neceffary  for  the  Hate. 

Here  then  was  a violent  method  of  making  mankind  laborious 
in  raffing  food ; and  providing  this  be  accompliflied,  (by  any  means 
whatever)  numbers  will  increafe. 

Trade,  induHry,  and  manufactures,  only  tend  to  multiply  the 
numbers  of  men,  by  encouraging  agriculture.  If  it  be  therefore 
fuppofed,  that  two  Hates  are  equally  extended,  equally  fruitful, 
and  equally  cultivated,  and  the  produce  confumed  at  home,  I be- 
lieve 
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lieve  they  will  be  found  equally  peopled.  But  fuppofe  the  one  la- 
boured by  free  men,  the  other  by  flaves,  "what  difference  will  be 
found  in  making  war  ? In  the  firft,  the  free  hanas  muft,  by  their 
induftry  and  labour,  purchafe  their  food,  and  3.  day  loft  in  labour 
! ■ is  in  a manner  a day  of  falling  : in  the  laft,  the  flaves  produce  the 

food,  they  are  firfl  fed,  and  the  reft  cofts  nothing  to  the  body  of 
Hi  free  men,  who  may  be  all  employed  in  war,  without  the  fmalleft 

I prejudice  to  indufiry. 

i From  thefe  principles  it  appears,  that  flavery  in  former  times 

i had  the  fame  effefl  in  peopling  the  world  that  trade  and  induftry 

have  now.  Men  were  then  forced  to  labour  becaufe  they  were 
flaves  to  others ; men  are  now  forced  to  labour  hecaufe  they  are 
; flaves  to  their  own  wants, 

I only  add,  that  J ,do  not  pretend  that  in  fa(5t  flavery  in  antient 
li'  times  did  every  where  contribute  to  population,  any  more  than  I 

i j can  afiirm  .that  the  fpirit  .of  induftry  in  the  Dutch  is  common  to  all 

I j free  nations  in cour  days.  All  that  is  neceflarv  for  my  purpofe  is, 

to  fet  forth  the  two  pi'inciples,  and  to  fliew  the  natural  efiefts  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  with  refpecl  to  the  multiplication  of  man- 
kind and  advancement  of  agriculture,  the  principal  objedts  of  our 
attention  throughout  this  book. 

I fhall  at  prefent  enlarge  no  farther  upon  this  matter,  but  return 
to  where  I left  off  in  the  preceeding  chapter,  and  take  up  the  far- 
ther examination  of  the  fundamental  diftribution  of  inhabitants 
into  labourers  and  free  hands. 


i 


CHAP.  vin. 


What  Proportion  of  Inhahitants  is  necejfarj^  for  Agriculture^  and 
rdohat  Proportion  may  he  ufefully  employed  in  every  other  Occupation  f 

I HAVE  prapofed  this  queftion,  not  with  an  intention -to  anfwer 
it  fully,  but  to  point  out  hoAv,  with  the  proper  lights  given,  it 
mav  be  anfwered. 

j 

As  I write  under  cireunaflances  not  the  moft  favourable  for  having 
^recourfe  to  books,  I muft -employ  thofe  I have.  -The  article  Political 
Arithmetic,  of  Mr.  Chambers’s  Cyclopedia,  fumiflies  me  with  fome 
-extracts  from  Sir  William  Petty,  and  Dr.  Davenant,  which  I here 
fintend  to  employ,  towards  pointing  out  a folution  of  the  queflion 
propofed.  Thefe  author-s  conlider  the  Hate  of  England  as  it  ap- 
:*peared  to  them,  and  what  they  lay  is  conclufive  only  with  refpeft 
to  that  Hate. 

Sir  William  Petty  fuppofes  the  inhabitants  of  England  to  be  fix 
millions,  the  value  of  grain  yearly  confumed  by  them  ten  millions 
fierling,  the  bufhel  of  wheat  reckoned  at and  that  of  barley  at 
C2.S.  6d.  If  we  call  the  two  together,  and  reckon  upon  an  average, 
this  will  make  the  quarter,  or  eight  bulhels  of  grain,  worth  i /.  lox. 
but  in  regard,  the  barley  cannot  amount  to  one  half  of  all  the  grain 
-confumed,  efpe daily  as  there  is  a good  quantity  of  rye  made  ufe 
of,  which  is  worth  more  than  the  barley,  though  lefs  than  the 
wheat;  let  us  fuppofe  the  grain  worth  32 j.  per  quarter,  at  a me- 
dium ; then  ten  millions  fierling  will  purchafe  fix  millions  of  quar- 
ters of  grain,  or  thereabouts:  which  ufed  for  nourifliment,  in 
bread  and  beer,  gives  the  mean  quantity  of  one  quarter,  or  312 
pounds  of  grain  for  every  inhabitant,  including  the  nourilhment 
of  his  proportional  part  of  animals  ; fuppofing  that  Sir  William 
attended  to  this  circumftance,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Chambers. 
'And  I muft  obferve,  by  the  by,  that  this  computation  may  hold 
VOL.  L G ' good 
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good  a.s  to  England,  wliere  people  eat  fo  little  bread  ; but  would 
not  anfvver  in  France,  nor  in  almoll  any  other  country  I have  feen. 

Dr.  Davenant,  correcfting  Sir  W illiam  s calculation,  makes  the 
inhabitants  5.i'4i'j00p«  Thefe,  according  to  Sir  William  s prices  and 
proportions,  would  confume  to  the  amount  of  8,872,000/.  fterling; 
but  the  Dr.  carries  it,  with  reafon,  a little  higher,  and  Rates  it  at 
9,o7#,^o/.  Rerling;  the  difference,  however,  is  inconfiderable< 
From  this  he  concludfes,  the  grofs  produce  of  the  corn  fields  to  be 
about  9,075,000/.  fterling.  I make-  no  criticifm  upon  this-  compu- 
tation. - 

Next,  to  the  value  of  other  lands;  I find  Sir  William^  reckons 
the  grofs  produce  of  them  in  butter,  cheefe,  milk,  wool,  horfes 
yearly  bred,  flefli  for  food,  tallow,  hides,  hay,  and  timber,  to 
amount  to  12,000,000/.  Rerling-:  The  amount  therefore  of  the  grofs 
produce  of  all' the  lands  in  England  muR  be  equal  to  thefe  two  fums 
‘ added  together,  that:  is  to  21,075,000/.  Rerling. 

From  thefe  data,  the  Dr.  values  the  yearly  r-ent  of  corn  lands  at 
two  millions  Rerling,  and  thofe  of  paRure,  &c.  at  feven  millions, 
In  all  nine  millions. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  land  rents  of  England  are  to  the 
grofs  produce;  as  nine  is  to  twenty  one,  or  thereabouts. 

Let  me  now  examine  fome  other  proportions. 

The  rents  of  the  corn  lands  are  to  the  grofs  produce  of  them,  as 
two  is  to  nine  ; thofe- of  paRure,  as  feven  to  twelve. 

Now  it  is  very  certain,  that  all' rents  are  in  a pretty  juR  proportion 
to  the  grofs  produce,  after  deducing  three  principal  articles. 

* I.  The  nourifliment  of  the- farmer,  his -family  and  fervants. 

a;  The  necelTary  expences  of  his  family,  for  manufaffures,  and 
Tnflruments  for  cultivating  the  ground.  -> 

' 3.  His  reafonable  profits,  according-  to  the  cuRom  of  every 

'country.  ' » 

■ of  thefe  three  articles,  let  us  diRinguifli  what  part  implies  the 
direcR  confumption  of  the  pure  produce,  from  what  does  not.  ' ' 

• • , - - - - j . 
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" Of  the  firll  fort  are  the  nourifhment  of  men  and  cattle,  ittooI  and 
flax  for  cloathing,  firing,  and  other  fmaller  articles. 

‘ Of  the  fecond  are  all  manufadlures  bought,  fervants  wages,  the 
hire  of  labourers  occafionally,  and  profits,  either  fpent  in  luxury, 
(that  is  fuperfluity)  lent,  or  laid  up. 

The  three  articles  above  mentioned  (which  we  have  diftributed 
under  two  heads)  being  deduced  from  the  grofs  produce,  the  re- 
maining value  fhews  the  land  rent. 

This  being  the  cafe,  I am  next  to  examine  the  caufe  of  the  great 
difproportion  between  the  rents  of  corn  lands,  and  thofe  of  pafture, 
when  compared  with  the  grofs  produce,  in  order  to  draw  fome  con- 
clufion,  which  may  lead  to  the  folution  of  the  queflion  here  pro- 
pofed. 

This  difference  mufl  proceed  from  the  greater  proportion  of 
labouring  and  other  inhabitants  employed  in  confequence  of  til- 
lage ; which  makes  the  expence  of  it  far  greater  than  that  of  paflure. 
And  fince,  in  the  one  and  the  other,  every  article  of  neceflary  expeuce 
or  coniumption,  appears  to  be  proportionally  equal  among  thofe 
concerned  in  both,  that  is,  proportional  to  the  number  of  labouring 
inhabitants  j it  follows,  that  the  proportion  of  people  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  upon  the  account  of  it,  in  different  countries,  is 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  grofs  produce  to  the  land-rent ; or  in  other 
words,  in  the  proportion  of  the  confumption  made  by  the  farmers, 
and  by  thofe  employed  neceflarily  by  them,  to  the  net  produce  ; 
which  is  the  fame  thing. 

- Now  as  the  confumption  upon  corn  farms  is  and  that  upon 
pafture  the  proportion  of  tliefe  two  fractions  mufl  mark  the 
ratio  between  the  populoiifnefs  of  paflure  lands,  and  thofe  in  til- 
lage ; that  is  to  fay,  tillage  lands  in  England  were,  at  that  time, 
peopled  in  proportion  to  paflure  lands,  as  84  is  to  44,  or  as  28  to  ly. 

This  point  being  fettled,  I proceed  to  another  to  wit,  the  appli- 
cation of  this  net  produce  or  furplus  of  the  quantity  of  food  and 
neceiiaries  remaining  over  and  above  the  nourifhrneiit,  confumption 
and  expence,  of  the  inhabitants  employed  in  agriculture  f "and 
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whicii  We  have'  obferved  above,  to  be  eqttal  to  the  land-rents  oi 

England,  that  is  to  fay,  to  nine  millions  yearly. 

Muft  not  this  of  neceility  be  employed  in  the  nonrifhment,  and 
for  the  nfe  of  thofe  whom  we  have  called  the  free  hands ; who  may 
be  employed  in  manufadfures,  trades,  or  in  any  way  the  Rate 

pleafes.  , - 

Now  the  number  of  people,  I take  to  be  very  nearly  in  t e 

proportion  of  the  quantity  of  food  they  confume ; efpecially  when 
a fociety  is  taken  thus,  in  fuch  accumulative  proportion,  and  when 
all  are  found  under  tlie  fame  circumflances  as  to  the  plenty  of  the 

The  whole  grofs  produce  of  England  we  have  faid  to  be 
21,000,000/.  fterling,  of  v^hich  9 millions  have  remained  for  thofe 
not  employed  in  agriculture ; the  farmers,  therefore,  and  their 
attendants,  muft  annually  confume  12  millions;  confequently  the 
laft  clafs  is  to  the  firft  as  12  is  to  9.  If  therefore,  according  to  Dr. 
Davenant,  there  be  5,545,000  people  in  that  kingdom,  there  muft 
be  about  3,i<!>8,57i  employed  or  dependent  upon  agriculture,  and 
2,376,429  free  hands  for  every  other  occupation.  But  this  propor- 
tion of  farmers  will  be  found  far  lefs,  if  we  reSeft,  that  we  have 
reckoned  for  them  the  total  amount  of  the  three  articles  above  men- 
tioned, that  is  to  fay,  the  total  confumption  they  make,  as  well  in 
manufatflures,  profits  upon  their  labour,  &c.  as  for  food  and  necef* 
faries ; whereas  there  has  been  nothing  reckoned  for  the  free  hands, 
but  the  land-rent : confequently  there  Ihould  be  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  latter  as  many  as  are  employed  in  fupplying  with  all 
forts  of  manufadures  the  whole  of  the  farmers  of  England,  and  all 
thofe  who  depend  upon  them ; and  this  number  muft  be  taken  from 

one  and  added  to  the  other  clafs. 

If  this  number  be  fuppofed  to  amount  to  four  hundred  thoufand, 
it  will  do  more  than  call  the  balance  upon  the  oppofite  fide. 

From  thefe  matters  of  facft  (in  fo  far  as  they  are  fo)  we  may  con- 
clude; 

I.  That 
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L That  the  raifing  of  the  rents  of  lands  Ihews  the  increafe  of 
ihduftry,  as  it  fwells  the  fund  of  fubfiftence  confunred  by  the  induf- 

trious  ; that  is,  by  thofe  who  bxiy  it. 

II.  That  it  may  denote  either  an  increafe  of  inhabitants,  or  the 
depopulation  of  the  land,  in  order  to  allemble  the  fuperfluous 
mouths  in  villages,  towns,  &c.  where  they  may  exercife  their  in- 

duiby  with  greater  conveniency. 

While  the  land-rents  of  Europe  were  very  low,  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  appeared  to  be  employed  in  agriculture ; but  were  really 
no  more  than  idle  confumers  of  the  produce  of  it.  This  fhall  be 
farther  illuftrated  in  the  fubfequent  chapters. 

III.  The  more  a country  is  in  tillage,  the  mor^  it  is  inhabited,  and 
the  fmaller  is  the  proportion  oi  free  hands  for  all  the  fervices  of  the  * 
ftate.  The  more  a country  is  in  pafture,  the  UJs  it  is  inhabited,  but 
the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  free  bands. 

I do  nor  .pretend,  as  I have  faid  above,  that  there  is  any  calcu- 
lation to  be  depended  on  in  this  chapter  j I have  only  endeavoured 
to  point  out  how  a calculation  might  be  made,  when  the  trneflatc 
of  England  comes  to  be  known. 

This  queftion  not  being  of  a nature  to  enter  into  the  chain  of  our 
reafoning,  may  be  coniidered  rather  as  incidental  than  eflential ; I 
have  therefore  treated  it  fuperficially,  and  chiefly  Tor  the  fake 
the  conclufions. 

Gur  next  inquiry  will  naturally  be  into  the  principles  w^hich  de- 
termine the  refidence  of  inhabitants,  in  order  to  difcover  why,  ip  i 
all  flourifiiing  flates,  cities  are  mow  found  U)  be  nvery  where  in-  ^ 
creafing. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

W-hat  on  the  Principles  which  regulate  the  Dijlnbutim  of 
Inhabitants  into  Farms,  Villages,  Hamlets,  -Towns,  and  Cities  V ^ 

XTAVING  pointed  out  the  natural  diftribution  of  inhabitants 
-rl-  into  the  two  capital  claffes  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  I 
am  now  going  to  examine  how  far  their  employment  muft  decide 
as  to  their  place  of  refidence. 

I.  When  mankind  is  fed  upon  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth, 
the  diftribution  of  their  refidence  depends  upon  the  divifion  of  the 
lands.  If  thefe  are  in  common  to  all,  then  the  inhabitants  will  be 
Scattered  abroad,  or  gathered  together,  according  as  the  produaions 
of  the  earth  are  equally  diftributed  over  the  face  of  the  country, 

'or  confined  to  fome  fruitful  fpots. 

Hence  the  Tartars  wander  with  their  flocks  and  feed  upon  them: 
hence  the  hunting  Indians  are  fcattered  in  fmall  focieties,  through 
the  woods,  and  live  upon  game : hence  others,  who  feed  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  eardi,  are  eollecled  in  greater  numbers  upon  the  fides 
of  rivers,  and  in  watered  vallies. 

Where  therefore  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  not  appropriated,  there 
the  place  producing  food  determines  the  place  of  refidence  of  every 
one  of  the  fociety,'  tcoA  there  mankind  may  live  in  idlenefs,  and  re- 
main free  from  every  conftraint. 

II.  When  the  earth  is  not  in  common  to  thofe  who  live  upon  her 
fpontaneous  fruits,  but  appropriated  by  a few,  there  either  flavery 
or  induftry  muft  be  introduced  among  thofe  who  confume  the  fur- 
plus  of  the  proprietors  ; becaufe  they  will  expefl  either  fervice  or 
work  in  return  for  their  fuperfluity.  In  that  cafe,  the  refidence  of 
the  inhabitants  will  depend  upon  the  circumftances  we  are  going 
to  confider  j and  the  objefl  of  agriculture  (in  countries  where  the 

furface 
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furface  of  the  earth  is  not  broken  up,  being  folely  direfted  towards 
tlie  gathering  in  of  fruits)  will  only  determine  the  refidence  of 
thefe  who  are  neceflary  for  that  purpofe : confequently  it  will  fol- 
low, that  in  climates  where  the  earth  produces  fpontaneoully,  and 
in  vail  abundance,  there  may  be  found  large  cities ; becaufe  the- 
number  of  thofe  who  are  necelTary  for  gathering  in  the  fruits,  is 
Imall  in  proportion  to  their  quantity ; whereas  in  other  countries, 
where  the  earth’s  produdrions  are  fcanty,  and  w’here  the  climate 
j^^Pi^fes  thofe  of  the  copious  and  luxuriant  kind,  there  w^ili  hardly 
be  found  any  confiderable  town,  as  the  number  of  thofe  who  are 
neceffary  for  colleaing  the  fubfiftence,  bear  a great  proportion  to 
die  fruits  themfelves.  I do  not  fay,  that  in  the  firft  cafe  there  mujl 
be  large  towns,  or  that  in  the  other  there  can  be  none  ; but  I fay, 
that  in  the  firft  cafe,  thofe  who  may  be  gathered  into  towns,  bear  a 
great  proportion  to  the  whole  fociety ; and  that' in  the;  fecond,  they 
bear  a fmall  one. 

I think  I hare  found  this  principle  confirmed  by  experience. 
When  I compare  the  bulk  and  populbufnefs  of  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy, and  ftill  more,  thofe  of  the  watered  provinces  of  Spaing  with, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  which  maintains  them,  I find  the 
proportion,  of  the  firft  vaftly  greater  than  in  thofe  of  France  and 
England  ^ and  ftiU  more  again  in  thefe  two  laft  mentioned  king- 
doms,, than  in  the.more  northern  countries  and  provinces,  where  the 
earth’s  produdibns  Bearalefs  proportion' to  the  labour  beftowed  in 
producing  them.  Now,  although  I’ allow  that  neither  the  one  or  the 
Other  to  be  fed  by  fpontaneous  produftions,  yet  ftilfitmay  be  inferred, 
that  the  more  the  climate  contributes  to  favour  the  labour  of  man,, 
the  more  the  produriions  participate  of  the  fpontaneous  nature 

, Again,, 

• Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  ia  thofe  countries  where  the  people  liv&  upon  the 
fpontaneous  fruits,  the  whole  fociety  (confidered  in  a political  light)  is  found  compofed- 
of  free  hands.  Nature*  there  fiippHes  the  place  of  the  whole  dais  of  farmers. 

We  have  faid  that  induftry  and  manufadtures'are  the  occupation  of  the  free  hands  of 
aftatej  confequentiy,  where- the  proportion;  of  them  is  the.  largefl,  induftry  fliould' 

flourillx: 
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Again,  in  countries  ^vhere  labbur  irreqnired  for  feedings,  focier^ 
the  fmailer  the  proportion  of  labourers,  the  greater  wtU  be  that  rf 
the  free  hands.  Fruits  which  are  produced  by  annual  laoour,  an 
ftill  more,  fuch  as  are  the  confequence  of  a thorough  culttvation, 
ffuch  as  luxuriant  pafture)  give  returns  far-fupertor  to  the  noun&- 
inent  of  thofe  employed  in  the  cultivation  ; confequently,  all  the 
furplus  is  confumed  by  people  not  employed  m agriculture  ; con- 
fequently, by  thofe  who  are  not  bound  to  refide  'P"' 

which  feeds  them,  and  wlio  may  choofe  the  habitation  bell  adapted 
for  the  exercife  of  that  induihry  which  is  moft  proper  to  produce  an 
.equivalent  to  the  farmers  for  then:  fiiperflukies. 

From  this  it  is  plain  that  the  refidence  of  the  farmers  only,  is 
elTentially  attached  to  the  place  of  cultivation.  Hence,  farms  in 


fome  .provinces,  villages  in  otners. 

I now  proceed  to  the  other  clafs  of  inhabitants;  the  free  han  s 

who  live  upon  the  fnrplus  of  the  farmers. 

Thefe  I mull  fubdivide  into  two  conditions.  Tlie  filfl,  thofe  to 
whom  this  furplus  direcTly  belongs,  or  who,  with  a revenue  in 
money  already  acquired,  can  purchafe  it.  The  fecond,  thofe  who 
purclaafe  it  with  their  daily  labour  or  perfonal  fervice. 

Thofe  of  the  firft  .condition  may  live  where  they  pleafe ; thofe  of 
-the  fecond,  muft  live  where  they  can.  The  refidence  of  the  eon- 
fumers,  in  many  cafes,  determines  that  of  the  fuppliers.  In  pro- 
portion, therefore,  -as  thofe  who  live  where  they  pleafe  choofe  to 
live  together,  in  that  proportion^  the  others  muft  follow  them.  And 
in  proportion  as  the  ftate  thinks  fit  to  place  the  adminiftration  of 
• government  in  one  place,  in  that  proportion  muft  the  adminiftrators, 
and  every  one  depending  upon  them,  be  gathered  together.  Thefe 


"flourifh  to  the  greateft- advantage  ; that  is  to  fay,  in  countries  where  the  inhabitants  lii'e 
upon  the  fpontaneous  fruits  : but  that  is  not  the  cafe.  Why?  Becaufe  there  is  another 
circumftance  of  equal  weight  which  prevents  it.  Thefe  people  are  unacquainted  with 
want,  and  want  is  the  fpur  to  induftry.  Let  this  fuffice,  in  general,  as  to  the  diftri- 
• vbution  of  inhabitants  in  countries  unacquainted  with  labour. 


I take 
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I take  to  be  principles  'which  influence  the  fwelling  of  the  bulk  of 
capitals,  and  fmaller  cities. 

When  the  refidence  of  the  confumer  does  not  determine  that  of 
him  who  fupplies  it,  other  confiderations  are  allowed  to  operate. 
This  is  the  cafe  in  what  may  properly  be  called  manufaftures,  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  trades,  whether  they  be  for  home  confumption,  or 
foreign  exportation.  Thefe  confiderations  are, 

I.  Relative  to  the  place  and  fituation  of  the  eftablifliment,  which 
gives  a preference  to  the  fides  of  rivers  and  rivulets,  when  machines 
wrought  by  water  are  necefiTary  ; to  the  proximity  of  forefls  when 
fire  is  employed  to  the  place  which  produces  the  fubflance  of  the 
manufacture ; as  in  mines,  collieries,  brick-works,  &c. 

II.  Relative  to  the  conveniency  of  transportation,  as  upon  navi- 
gable rivers,  or  by  great  roads. 

III.  Relative  to  the  cheapnefs  of  living,  confequently  not  (fre- 
quently) in  great  cities,  except  for  their  own  confumption.  But  it 
mull  be  obferved,  that  this  lafl  confideration  can  hardly  ever  be  per- 
manent : for  the  very  eftablifliment  being  the  means  of  raifing 
prices,  the  advantage  muft  diminifli  in  proportion  as  the  under- 
taking comes  to  fucceed.  The  beft  rule  therefore  is,  to  fet  down 
fuch  manufactures  upon  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  where  all 
neceflary  provifions  may  be  brought  from  a diftance  at  a fmall 
coft.  This  advantage  is  permanent,  the  others  are  not ; and  may 
prove  in  time  hurtful,  by  a change  in  thefe  very  circumftances 
which  decided  as  to  the  choice  of  the  fituation.  From  the  eftablifli- 
ment of  manufactures  we  fee  hamlets  fwell  into  villages,  and  vil- 
lages into  towns. 

Sea-ports  owe  their  eftablifliment  to  foreign  trade.  From  one  or 
other  of  thefe  and  fimilar  principles,  are  mankind  gathered  into 
hamlets,  villages,  towns,  and  cities. 
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Of  the  Confequences  which  refult  from  the  Separation  of  the  two 
principal  Clajfes  of  a People,  the  Farmers  and  the  Free  Hands-,. 

with  regard  to  their  Dwelling. 


I AM  next  going  to  examine  the  confequences  refulting  to  the 
Rate,  to  the  citizens,  and  to  the  landed  intereft,  from  this  kind 
of  feparation,  as  I may  call  it,  between  the  parent  earth  and  her 
laborious  children,  which  I fuppofe  to  take  place  every  where  in- 
proportion  to  the  progrefs  of  indullry,  luxury,  and  the  fwift  cir- 
culation of  money. 

As  to  the  Rate,  it  is,  I think,  very  plain,  tliat,  without  fuch  a 
diRribution  of  inhabitants,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  levy  taxes. 
For  as  long  as  the  earth  nouriflies  dire(5tly  thofe  who  are  upon  her 
furface,  as  long  as  fhe  delivers  her  fruits  into  the  very  hand  of 
him  v/ho  confumes  them,  there  is  no  alienation,  no  occaRon  for 
money,  confequently  no  poffibility  of  eRablifliing  an  extenfive 
taxation,  as  fhall  in  its  place  be  fully  explained,  and  from  this 
principle  is,  I imagine,  to  be  deduced  the  reafon,  why  we  find 
'taxation  fo  little  known  under  the  feudal  form  of  government. 

The  perfonal  fervice  of  the  vafials,  with  their  cattle  and  fervants, 
upon  all  occafions  made  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  lords,  and 
their  rents  were  m*oRly  paid  in  kind.  They  lived  upon  their  lands, 
were  commonly  jealous  of  one  another,  and  had  conRant  difputes. 
This  was  a very  good  reafon  to  keep  them  from  coming  together, 
q'owns  were  fituated  round  their  habitations.  Thefe  were  moflly 
rompofed  of  the  few  tradefmen  and  manufacturers  that  were  in 
the  country.  The  lord’s  judge,  his  fifcal,  and  his  court  of  record, 
added  to  thefe  numbers ; law-fuits,  and  the  lord’s  attendance, 
brought  the  vafials  frequently  together  ; this  gave  encom-agement 
to  hcufes  of  entertainment ; and  this  I take  to  be  the  picture  of 
7 the 
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the  greatefl  part  of  fmall  towns,  if  we  afcend  three  or  four  hun~ 
dred  years  from  the  prefent  time. 

Cities  were  the  refidence  of  bifliops.  Thefe  lords  were  very  im 
dependent  of  the  civil  government,  and  had  at  the  fame  time  the 
principal  direcilion  in  it.  They  procured  privileges  to  their  cities, 
and  thefe  communities  formed  themfelves  by  degrees  into  fmall 
republics  : taxes  here  have  ever  been  familiar.  The  feudal  lords 
feldom  appeared  there,  and  the  inferior  dalles  of  the  people  en- 
joyed liberty  and  eafe  in  thefe  cities  only. 

In  feme  countries  of  Europe,  as  in  Germany,  the  principal  citi- 
zens, in  time,  becam.e  patricians.  In  France  certain- offices  of  pu- 
blic trufl;  fometimes  procured  nobility  to  thofe  who  bore  them, 
and  always  conlideration.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  citizens 
were  even  admitted  into  the  hates,  and  formed  the  tiers  etat.  Elfe- 
where  they  received  cafual  marks  of  dillindion  from  the  fove- 
reign,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  does  to  this  day  ufually  re- 
ceive knighthood.  In  Ihort,  the  only  dawning  of  public  liberty 
to  be  met  with  during  the  feudal  government,  was  in  the  cities  j 
no  wonder  then  if  they  increafed. 

Upon  the  difeovery  of  America  and  the  Eall-Indies,  induhry, 
trade,  and  luxury,  were  foon  introduced  in  the  kingdoms  of  Spain 
France,  and  England : the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  Hans 
towns  had  already  pointed  out  to  fovereigns  the  importance  of 
thofe  objedcs. 

The  courts  of  princes  then  became  magnificent ; the  feudal 
lords  infenfibly  began  to  frequent  them  .with  more  affiduity  than 
formerly.  The  fplendor  of  the  prince  foon  eclipfed  thofe  rays 
which  llione  around  them  upon  their  own  lands.  They  now  no 
more  appeared  to  one  another  as  objedls  of  jealoufy,  but  of  emu- 
lation. They  became  acquainted,  began  to  relifii  a court  life,  and 
every  one  propofed  to  have  a houfe  in  the  capital.  A change  of 
habitation  made  a change  of  circumfiances,  both  as  to  city  and 
country.  As  to  the  city ; in  fo  far  as  inhabitants  were  increafed, 
by  the  addition  of  the  great  lords,  and  of  thofe  who  followed  their 

H a example, 
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example,  demand  increafed  for  every  fort  of  provifion  and  labonr , 
and  this  quickly  drew  more  inhabitants  together.  Every  one  vie 
with  another  in  magnificence  of  palaces,  clothes,  equipages.  Mo  es 
changed,  and  by  turns  enlivened  the  different  branches  of  inge- 
nuity. Whence  came  fo  great  a number  of  inhabitants  all  of  a 
hidden  ? He  who  would  have  call  his  eyes  on  the  deferted  refi- 
dences  of  the  nobility,  would  have  feen  the  old  people  weeping 
and  wailing,  and  nothing  heard  among  them  but  complaints  of 
defolation  : the  youth  were  retired  to  the  city ; there  was  no  change 

as  to  them. 

This  is  no  doubt  a plain  confequence  of  a hidden  revolution, 
which  never  can  happen  without  being  attended  with  great  mcon- 
veniencies.  Many  of  the  numerous  attendants  of  the  nobility 
who  ufelefly  filled  every  houfe  and  habitation  belonging  to  the 
great  man,  were  ftarving  for  want.  He  was  at  court,  and  calling 
aloud  for  money,  a thing  he  was  feldom  accuftomed  to  have  occa- 
fion  for,  except  to  lock  up  in  his  chefi.  In  order  to  procure  this 
money,  he  found  it  expedient  to  convert  a portion  of  the  perfonal 
fJrvices  of  his  vaffals  into  cafli  : by  this  he  loft  his  authority.  He 
then  looked  out  for  a farmer  (not  a hufbandman)  for  an  eftate 
which  he  formerly  confumed  in  its  fruits.  This  undertaker,  as  I 
may  call  him,  began  by  difmifiing  idle  mouths.  Still  greater 
complaints  enfued.  At  laft,  the  money  fpent  in  the  city  began  to 
flow  into  the  hands  of  the  induftrious : this  raifed  an  emulation, 
and  the  children  of  the  miferable,  who  had  felt  the  fad  effeffs  of 
the  revolution,  but  who  could  not  forefee  the  confequences,  began 
to  profit  by  it.  They  became  eafy  and  independent  in  the  great 
citv  by  furnifliing  to  the  extravagance  of  thofe  under  whofe  do- 
minion they  were  born. 

This  progreffion  is  perhaps  too  minutely  traced  to  be  exaff ; I 
therefore  ftop,  to  confider  the  fituation  of  affairs  at  that  period, 
wdien  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  hidden  revolution  had  ceafed, 
and  when  things  were  come  to  the  ftate  in  which  we  now  find 
them.  Capitals  fwelled  to  a great  extent.  Paris  and  London  ap- 
pear 
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pear  monftrons  to  fome,  and  are  laid  to  be  a load  upon  the  reft  of 
the  country.  This  muft  be  examined. 

We  agree,  I fuppofe,  that  the  inhabitants  of  cities  are  not  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  we  may  agree  that  they  are  fed  by 
it : we  have  examined  into  the  caufes  of  the  increafe  of  cities,  and 
we  have  feen  the  fund  provided  for  their  fubfiftence,  to  v/it,  the 
furplus  of  fruits  produced  by  hufbandmen. 

What  are  theiv  the  advantages  refulting  to  the  citizens  from 
this  great  increafe  of  their  city  ? I cannot  find  any  great  benefit 
refulting  to  individuals  from  that  circumftance ; but  I conclude, 
that  the  fame  advantages  which  many  find  in  particular,  muft  be 
common,  to-  great  numbers,  confequently  great  numbers  are  ga^ 
thered  together. 

The  principal  objections  againft  great  cities  are,  that  health  there 
is  not  fo  good,  that  marriages  are  not  fo  frequent  as  in  the  coun- 
try, that  debauchery  prevails,  and  that  abufes  are  multiplied. 

To  this  ! anfwer,  that  thefe  objections  lie  equally  againft  all  ci- 
ties, and  are  not  peculiar  to  thofe  complained  of  for  their  bulk  j 
and  that  the  evils  proceed  more  from- the  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants, 
than  from  the  fize  of  the  capital.  As  for  the  prolongation  of  life, 
it  is  more  a private  than  a public  concern. 

k is  farther  urged,  that  the  number  of  deaths  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  births  in  great  cities ; confequently  fmaller  towns,  and 
even  the  country,  is  ftripped  of  its  inhabitants,  in  order  to  recruit 
thefe  capitals. 

Here  I deny,  firft,  that  in  all  capitals  the  number,  of  deaths  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  births  ; for  in  Paris  it  is  otherwife.  But  fup- 
pofing  the  alTertion  to  be  true,  what  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from 
it,  except  that  many  people  who  are  born  in  the  country  die  in 
town.  That  the  countr)^  ftiould  fumilh  cities  with  inhabitants  is 
no  evil.  What  occafion  has  the  country  for  fupernumerary  hands  ? 
If  it  has  enough  for  the  fupply  of  its  own  wants,  and  of  the  de- 
mands of  cities,  has  it  not  enough  ? Had  it  more,  the  fupernumera- 
ries  would  either  confume  without  working,  or,  if  added  to  the  clafs 
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of  labourers,  inftead  of  being  added  to  the  number  of  free  hands, 
would  overturn  the  balance  between  the  two  clafles ; grain  would 
become  too  plentiful,  and  that  would  call  a general  difcourage- 
ment  upon  agriculture : whereas,  by  going  to  cities,  they  acquire 
money,  and  therewith  purchafe  the  grain  they  would  have  con- 
fumed,  had  they  remained  in  the  country  ; and  this  money,  which 
their  additional  labour  in  cities  will  force  into  circulation,  would 
otherwife  have  remained  locked  up,  or  at  leaft  would  never  have 
gone  into  the  country,  but  in  confequence  of  the  defertion  of  the 
fupefnumeraries.  The  proper  and  only  right  encouragement  for 
agriculture,  is  a moderate  and  gradual  increafe  of  demand  for  the 
productions  of  the  earth : this  w^orks  a natural  and  beneficial  in- 
creafe of  inhabitants  ; and  this  demand  mull  come  from  cities,  for 
the  hufbandmen  never  have  occafion  to  demand  ; it  is  they  who 
offer  to  fale. 

The  high  prices  of  mofl:  things  in  large  cities  is  Purely  a benefit, 
not  a lofs  to  the  country.  But  I mull  obferve,  that  the  great  ex- 
pence of  living  in  capitals  does  not  affeff  the  lower  dalles,  nor  the 
moderate  and  frugal,  in  any  proportion  to  what  it  does  the  rich. 
If  you  live  on  beef,  mutton,  bread,  and  beer,  you  may  live  as 
cheap  in  London  and  in  Paris  as  in  moll  cities  I know.  Thefe  ar- 
ticles abound,  and  though  the  demand  be  great,  the  provifion 
made  for  fupplying  it  is  in  proportion.  But  when  you  come  to  filh, 
fowl,  and  game ; delicacies  of  every  kind  brought  from  far,  by 
the  poll,  by  fhips,  and  meffengers  ^ when  you  have  fine  equipages, 
large  houfes,  e2q3enfive  fervants,  and  abundance  of  wafte  in  every 
article,  without  one  grain  of  oeconomy  in  any,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
money  lliould  run  away  fo  fall. 

I do  not,  from  what  has  been  Paid,  conclude,  that  there  is  any 
evident  advantage  in  having  fo  overgrown  a capital  as  London  in 
fuch  a kingdom  as  England ; but  only  that  I do  not  find  great  force 
in  the  objeffions  I have  met  with  againft  it.  That  there  may  be 
otliers  which  I do  not  know,  I will  not  deny,  becaufe  I am  not  fuf- 

ficiently 
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the  matter. 

Let  me  now  conclude  this  chapter,  by  mentioning  in  what  re- 
fpedls  I think  cities  an  advantage,  in  general,  to  a country ; and, 
as  I go  along,  I lhall  point  out  wherein  they  prove  a difadvantage, 
in  particular,  to  fome  parts  of  it. 

The  general  advantages  of  them  are  ; 

I.  To  remove  the  unnecefTary  load  upon  the  land  ; thofe  idle 
people,  who  eat  up  a part  of  the  produce  of  labour  without  con- 
tributing to  it. 

II.  The  opportunity  of  levying  taxes,  and  of  making  thefe  af- 
fect the  rich,  in  proportion  to  the  confumption  they  make,  withour 
hurting  induftry  or  exportation. 

III.  The  advantages  refulting  to  the  landed  interefl  are  no  lefs 
Gonfiderable.  This  is  proved  by  univerfal  experience  : for  we  fee 
every  where,  that  the  moment  any  city,  town,  or  village,  begins 
to  increafe,  by  the  eftablifhment  of  trade  or  manufa<5lures,  the 
lands  round  about  immediately  rife  in  their  value.  The  reafon  of 
this  feems  eaiily  deduced  from  the  above  principles. 

When  a farmer  has  got  hrs  oeconomy  under  right  regulations,, 
not  one  fupernumerarj^,  nor  ufelefs  mouth,  but  abundance  of 
hands  for  every  kind  of  labour,  which  is  generally  the  cafe  near 
towns  and  cities,  the  proximity  of  them  difcharges  him  of  every 
fuperfluity.  His  cattle  confume  the  exadl  quantity  of  grain  and: 
of  forage  necelTary  j what  remains  is  money  ; a fupei'fluous  egg  is 
money  ; a fuperfluous  day  of  a cart,  of  a horfe,  a fuperfluous  hotir  - 
©f  a fervant,  is  all  money  to  the  farmer.  There  is  a conftant  de- 
mand ror  every  thing  he  can  do  or  furnilh.  To  make  this  the 
more  fenlibly  perceived,  remove  into  a province,  far  from  a town,, 
and  compare  fituations.  There  you  find  abundance  of  things  fu- 
perfluous, which  cannot  be  turned  into  money,  which  therefore 
are  confumed  without  much  necefiity,  and  wuth  no  profit.  It  is  • 
good  to  have  an  eflate  there,  when  you  want  to  live  upon  it  j it 
IS  better  to  have  one  near  the  great  town,  when  you  do  not. 
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It  may  be  alledged,  that  the  difadvantages  felt  by  the  diftant 
farmer  and  proprietor,  when  they  compare  lituations  with  thofe 
iituated  near  the  town,  proceed  from  the  town : this  mud  be  exa- 
mined. 

If  the  town  confume  the  produce  of  this  dillant  farm,  it  mud 
confume  it  in  competition  with  every  place  at  a fmaller  didance  ^ 
confequently  this  competition  mud  do  more  good  than  harm  to 
the  aidant  faim.  If  the  city  confumes  none  of  the  produce,  where- 
in does  it  affea  it  ? It  may  be  anfwered,  that,  by  entering  into 
competition  with  the  didant  farmer  for  the  labouring  inhabitants, 
thefe  defert  agriculture,  in  favour  of  .a  more  lucrative  occupation, 
to  be  found  in  the  city.  Scarcity  of  hands  in  the  country  raifes 
the  price  of  labour  on  one  hand,  while  it  diminiflies  the  demand 
on  the  other  ; confequently  the  farmer  fuffers  a double  difadvan- 
tage.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt ; but  as  tliefe  revolutions 
cannot  by  their  nature  be  fudden,  it  beccHues  the  duty  of  the  datef- 
man,  whom  I fuppofe  condantly  awake,  to  fet  on  foot  directly 
fome  branch  of  indudry  in  every  fuch  didant  part  of  the  country ; 
and  as  prices  will  diminifn  for  a while,  for  the  reafons  above- 
mentioned,  this  will  prove  an  encouragement  to  the  edablifliment; 
this  again  will  accelerate  propagation,  as  it  will  prove  an  outlet  for 
children,  and,  in  a diort  time,  the  farmer  will  find  himfelf  in  a 
better  fituation  than  ever.  But  even  without  this  affidance  from 
the  date,  a few  years  xvill  fet  all  to  rights,  providing  the  fpirit  of 
indudry  is  kept  up  : for  cities,  by  fwelling,  extend  their  demand 
mod  didant  corners  of  a country'" ; the  inhabitants  who  de- 
fert do  not  ceafe  to  confume,  and  thereby  they  repair  the  hurt  they 
did  by  their  defertion.  I appeal  to  experience  for  the  truth  of  this. 
Do  we  not  perceive  demand  extending  every  year  farther  and  far- 
ther from  great  capitals  ? I know  places  in  France  wdrich,  twenty 
years  ago,  never  knew  what  it  was  to  fend  even  a delicacy  to  Pa- 
ris but  by  the  pod,  and  which  now  fend  thither  every  week  load- 
ed waggons,  with  many  thoufand  weight  of  provifions ; in  fo  much 
that  I almod  fay,  that  a fatted  chicken  in  the  mod  didant 
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province  of  that  country  can  be  fold  with  great  profit  in  the  Paris 
market  during  all  the  winter  feafon ; and  cattle  carry  thither  their 
own  flefh  cheaper  than  any  waggon  can.  What  diftant  farm  then 
can  complain  of  the  greatnefs  of  that  noble  city  ? There  is  how- 
ever a cafe,  where  a difiant  part  of  a count  r}^  may  fuffer  in  every 
refpect,  to  wit,  when  the  revolution  is  fudden  ; as  when  a rich 
man,  ufed  to  fpend  his  income  in  his  province,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  induftry,  goes  to  Paris  or  London,  and  ftays  away  for 
a year  or  two,  without  minding  the  intereft  of  the  eftate  he  aban- 
dons. No  doubt  that  muit  affect  his  province  in  proportion  ; but 
in  every  revolution  which  comes  on  gradually  b^'’  the  deferdon  of 
fuch  as  only  lived  by  their  induftry,  new  mouths  are  born  and 
iupply  the  old.  The  only  queftion  is  about  employing  them  well  : 

, while  you  have  fuperfluous  food  and  good  oeconomy,  a country 
will  always  reap  the  fame  benefit  from  her  natural  advantages. 

IV.  Another  advantage  of  cities  is,  the  neceflity  arifing  from 
thence  of  having  great  roads,  and  thefe  again  prove  a coniiderable 


encouragement  to  agriculture. 

The  miferable  condition  of  -roads  over  all  Europe  almoft,  till 
within  thefe  hundred  years,  is  a plain  proof  of  the  fcanty  condi- 
tion of  the  cities,  and  of  the  fmall  encouragement  formerly  p-iven 
towards  extending  the  improvement  of  the  foil. 

Let  any  one  examine  tire  fitUation  of  the  landed  intereft  before 
the  making  of  great  roads  in  feverai  provinces  in  France,  and 
compare  it  with  -'what  it  is  at  prefent.  If  this  be  found  a difficult 
inquiry,  let  him  compare  the  appearance  of  young  gentlemen  of 
middhng  fortune,  as  he  finds  them  at  Pans,  or  in  their  negiment, 
with  that  of  their  fathers,  who  live  in  their  province  in  the  old 


%vay,  and  he  whl  have  a very  good  opportunity  of  perceiving  the 
progrefs  of  eafe  and  refinement  in  that  clafs,  which  has  proceeded 
from  no  other  caufe  than  the  improvement  of  the  fail.  People 
complain  that  prices  are  rifen  ; of  this  there  is  no  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  -many  articles.  Is  it  not  quite  confiftent  with  our  prin- 
ciples ? It  is  not  becaufe  there  is  now  a larger  mafs  of  money  in 
h I 
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the  kingdom,  though  I allow  this  to  be  true,  and  alfo  that  this 
circumflance  may  have  contributed  to  raife  prices ; but  the  diretit 
principle  which  has  influenced  them,  and  which  will  always  regu- 
late their  rife  and  fall,  is  the  increafe  of  demand.  Now  the  great 
roads  in  a manner  carry  the  goods  to  market ; they  feem  to  fhorten 
diftances,  they  augment  the  number  of  carriages  of  all  forts,  they 
remove  the  inconveniencies  above-mentioned  refulting  from  the 
diftance  of  the  city.  The  more  diftant  parts  of  the  country  come- 
to  market,  in  competition  w’ith  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cities.  This  competition  might  make  the  rents  of  lands  ly- 
ing round  fuch  as  were  the  firfl  to  encourage  induflry,  fink  in 
their  value.  But  the  hurt  in  this  refpea;  done  to  the  proprietors  of 
thefe  lands  would  foon  be  repaired.  The  cities  would  increafe  in 
bulk,  demand  would  increafe  alfo,  and  prices  would  rife  a-new. 
Every  thing  which  employs  inhabitants  ufefully  promotes  con- 
fumption ; and  this  again  is  an  advantage  to  the  ftate,  as  it  draws 
money  from  the  treafures  of  the  rich  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
duftrious.  The  eafy  tranfportation  of  fruits  produces  this  effefr : 
the  diftant  farmer  can  employ  his  idle  hours  in  providing,  and 
the  idle  days  of  his  fervants  and  cattle  in  fending  things  to  mar- 
ket, from  farms  which  formerly  never  knew  what  it  was  to  feU 

fuch  produfrions." 

i fnall  carry  thefe  fpeculations  no  farther,  but  conclude  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  making  of  roads  muft  advance  population,  as 
they  contribute  to  the  auvancement  of  agriculture. 
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CHAP.  XL 

0/  the  Dijlrihuthn  of  Inhubitants  into  Clajfes  ; of  the  Employment 

and  Multiplication  of  thetn. 

Having  deduced  the  effedls  of  modern  policy,  in  aflembiing 
fo  large  a proportion  of  inhabitants  into  cities,  it  is  proper 
to  point  out  the  principles  which  fhould  diredt  the  llatefman  to 
the  proper  means  of  providing,  fupporting,  and  employing  them. 
Without  this  they  neither  can  live  nor  multiply.  Their  parent. 
Earth,  has  in  a manner  banifhed  them  from  her  bofom  ; they  have 
her  no  more  to  fuckle  them  in  idlenefs  ; induilry  has  gathered  them 
together,  labour  mull  fupport  them,  and  that  mull  produce  a fur- 
plus  for  bringing  up  children.  If  this  refource  fhould  fail,  mifery 
■will  enfue : the  depopulation  of  the  cities  will  be  followed  by  the 
ruin  of  the  lands,  and  all  will  go  to  wreck  together. 

We  have  already  laid  down  the  principles  which  appear  the  moll 
namral  to  engage  mankind  to  labour,  fuppoling  all  to  be  free  j and 
we  have  obferved  how  llavery,  in  former  times,  might  work  the 
fame  effecl,  as  to  peopling  the  world,  that  trade  and  induilry  do  now; 
men  were  then  forced  to  labour  becaufe  they  were  flaves  to  others, 
men  are  forced  to  labour  now  becaufe  they  are  Haves  to  their  own 
wants : provided  man  be  made  to  labour,  and  make  the  earth  pro- 
duce abundantly,  and  providing  that  either  authority,  induftry  or 
charity,  can  make  the  produce  circulate  for  the  nourifliraent  of 
the  free  hands,  the  principle  of  a great  population  is  brought  to 
a full  a6livity. 

I fhall  now  fuppofe  thefe  principles  to  be  well  underllood.  Wants 
promote  induilry,  induilry  gives  food,  food  increafes  numbers : the 
next  quellion  is,  how  numbers  are  to  be  well  employed  ? 

It  is  a general  maxim  in  the  mouth  of  every  body ; increafe  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Hate : the  llrength  and  power  of  a Hate  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
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I am  not  fond  of  condemning  opinions  ; but  I am  very  much  for 
limiting  general  propolitions.  I have  hardly  ever  efcaped  being  led 
into  error  by  ever^/  one  I have  laid  down.  Nothing  is  fo  fyftematical, 
nothing  fo  pretty  in  a treatife  as  general  maxims  j they  facilitate 
the  dillribution  of  our  ideas,  and  I have  never  been  able  to  dafli 

them  out  but  with  a certain  regret. 

As  I often  recur  to  private  oecononiics  for  clearing  up  my  ideas 
concerning  the  political,  I have  alked  myfelf,  if  it  be  a general 
rule,  that  the  mailer  of  a family  fhould  increafe  the  mouths  of  it^ 
to  the  full  proportion  of  all  he  can  feed  ? Now  it  is  my  opinion, 
that  in  a fmall  family  well  compofed,  and  where  every  one  is  pro- 
perly  employed,  both  mailer  and  fervants  are  much  happier  than  in 
others  vallly  more  numerous,  where  the  fame  order  and  regularity 
is  not  kept  up ; and  that  a fmall  number  of  well  difciplined  foldiers 
is  more  formidable,  and  really  llronger,  than  the  numerous  popu- 
lace of  a large  city. 

The  ufe  of  inhabitants  is  to  be  mutually  ferviceable  one  to 
another  in  particular,  and  to  the  fociety  in  general.  Confequentl} , 
every  Rate  fliould,  in  good  policy,  firll  apply  itfelf  to  make  the  in- 
habitants they  have  anfwer  that  purpofe,  before  they  carry  their 
views  towards  augmenting  their  numbers.  I think  it  is  abfurd  to 
wifn  for  new  inhabitants,  without  firll  knowing  how  to  employ  the 
old ; and  it  is  ignorance  of  the  real  effeds  of  population,  to  imagine 
that  an  increafe  of  numbers  will  infallibly  remove  inconveniencies 
which  proceed  from  the  abufes  of  thofe  already  exifting. 

I fhall  then  begin  by  fuppofing  that  inhabitants  require  rather 
to  be  well  employed  than  increafed  in  numbers. 

If  I know  the  number  of  inhabitants,  I may  know  the  proportion 
which  die  every  year:  confequently,  I know  how  many  pairs  of 
breeders  are  necelTary  to  keep  up  the  Hock.  If  I want  to  raife  twenty 
bufliels  of  grain  only,  I do  not  fow  my  lands  with  twenty  bulliels. 
If  I have  as  many  children  born  as  there  are  people  who  die,  I have 
enough  by  the  fuppofition.  But  tiiefe  children  mull  be  raifed  pro- 

' portionally,  from  the  different  claffes  of  inhabitants,  which  I here 
" ^ ’ confider 
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conlider  as  diftributed  into  two  conditions  ; thole  who  do  not  labour, 
and  thofe  who  do.  May  I not  venture  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  ab- 
folute  neceffity  that  thofe  of  the  firft  clafs  fhould  multiply  in  order 
to  recruit  the  fecond.  If  then  the  fecond  clafs  is  kept  up  to  its  pro- 
per flandard  by  its  own  multiplication,  and  if  their  work  be  all 
confumed,  will  it  not  be  found  that  the  diminution  of  thofe  mouths 
who  do  not  work,  and  which  appear  only  ufeful  in  conlideration 
of  the  confumption  they  make,  is  no  real  lofs  to  the  nation  ? But 
to  this  it  is  objected,  that  if  the  number  of  the  firft  clafs  be  dimi- 
niflied,  the  work  of  the' fecond  will  lie  upon  hand. 

Here  I look  for  my  anfwer  from  what  daily  experience  points 
out.  Two  perfons  (A)  and  (B)  have  each  i ooo  /.  a year ; (A)  has 
many  children,  (B)  has  none : they  both  fpend  their  income  ; (A) 
upon  the  neceftaries  of  life  for  his  family,  and  for  the  education  of 
his  children ; for  the  fupplying  of  which,  thofe  of  the  working 
clafs  are  only  employed,  for  vrho  ever  does  or  gives  any  thing  for 
money,  I confider  as  a worker : (B)  fpends  his  income  as  a falhion- 
able  young  gentleman ; he  has  a fine  chariot,  abundance  of  foot- 
men in  laced  liveries  ; in  Ihort,  without  examining  into  the  parti- 
culars of  his  expence,  I find  the  whole  loool.  fpent  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Neither  (A)  nor  (B)  do  any  work  ; nor  are  any  of  (A’s) 
children  necefiary  as  a fupply  to  the  working  hands,  by  the  fup- 
pofition.  Is  it  not  true  then,  that  (B)  has  confumed  as  much  work 
or  fervice,  for  thefe  I confider  as  the  fame  thing,  as  (A)  with  his 
family  ? Nay,  I may  ftill  go  farther,  and  affirm,  that  (B)  has  con- 
tributed as  much,  if  not  more,  to  population  than  (A).  For  if  it 
be  true,  that  he  who  gives  food  gives  numbers,  I fay,  that  the  ex- 
pence of  (B)  has  given  food  to  the  children  of  the  induftrious  em-  - 
ployed  by  him : confequently,  in  place  of  having  directly  contri- 
buted to  the  increafe  of  the  idle  of  the  ftate,  v/hich  is  the  cafe  with 
(A),  he  has  indirectly  contributed  to  the  multiplication  of  the  in-  - 
duftrious.  What  good  then  does  the  ftate  reap  from  (A’s)  children^  - 
from  his  marriage,  from.his  multiplication?  Indeed,  I fee  no  harm 
although  he  had  remained  a batchelor ; for  thofe  who  produce  only 
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idle  confumers,  certainly  add  neither  riches,  flrength,  or  eafe  to  a 
Rate.  And  it  is  of  fuch  people  alone  that  there  is  any  queRion  here. 

From  this  I conclude,  that  there  can  be  no  determined  number 
of  rich  idle  confumers  neceflary  to  employ  a determined  number 
of  induRrious  people,  no  more  than  of  maflers  to  employ  a fixt 
number  of  menial  fervants.  Do  we  not  fee  a Rngle  man  frequently 
attended  by  more  fervants  than  are  necelTary  when  he  gets  a wife 
and  family : nay,  it  many  times  happens,  that  a young  man,  upon 
his  marriage,  diminiflies  the  number  of  his  domeRics,  in  order  to 
give  bread  to  his  children. 

If  riches  are  calculated,  as  I hope  to  be  able  to  fliew,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  induflry ; if  circulation  is  to  be  accelerated  by  every 
method,  in  order  to  give  bread  to  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  work, 
or,  in  other  words,  who  are  difpofed  to  become  vigorous  members 
of  the  commonwealth,  by  contributing  with  their  Rrength,  their 
ingenuity,  or  their  talents,  to  fupply  her  wants,  to  augment  her 
riches,  to  promote  and  adminiRer  a good  government  at  home,  or 
to  ferv^e  it  abroad:  then,  I fay,  the  too  great  multiplication  of  thofe, 
who  come  under  none  of  thefe  claRes,  the  idle  confumers  as  I have 
called  them,  contribute  direcflly  to  make  the  other  part  languifli. 

There  is  no  governing  a Rate  in  perfe<51;ion,  and  confequently 
no  executing  the  plan  of  a right  diRribution  of  the  inhabitants, 
without  exadlly  knowing  their  fituation  as  to  numbers,  their  em- 
ployment, the  gains  upon  every  fpecies  of  induRry,  the  numbers 
produced  from  each  clafs.  Thefe  are  the  means  of  judging  how 
far  thofe  of  a particular  trade  or  occupation  are  in  a fituation  to 
bring  up  a family.  To  examine,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Rate  of 
the  higher  clafles  who  do  not  labour,  the  eafe  of  their  circumRances, 
and  the  ufe  the  Rate  has  for  their  fervice,  may  appear  fuperfluous. 
Since  thofe  who  do  not  work,  muR  be  fuppofed  to  have  where- 
withal to  live ; and  confequently,  not  to  Rand  in  need  of  afllRance. 
But  this  is  not  every  where,  nor  always  the  cafe : many  excellent 
fubjefts  are  loR  to  a Rate,  for  want  of  a proper  attention  in  the 
flatefman  to  this  object. 
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I have  obferved  how  necellaiy  a thing  it  was  to  govern  a people 
according  to  their  fpirit : now  by  governing  I tinderftand,  protecft- 
ing,  cherifhing,  and  fupporting,  as  well  as  puniihing,  reftraining, 
and  exacSling.  If,  therefore,  there  be  found  in  any  country,  a very 
numerous  nobility,  who  look  upon  trade  and  the  inferior  arts,  as 
unbecoming  their  birth ; a good  ilatefman  mud;  refle<5i:  upon  the 
fpirit  of  former  times,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  prefent.  He 
will  then  perceive,  that  thefe  fentiments  have  been  tranfmitted 
from  father  to  fon,  and  that  fix  generations  are  not  elapfed  fince, 
over  all  Europe,  they  were  univerfally  adopted : that  although  the 
revolution  we  talked  of  in  the  loth  chap,  has  in  elFed;  rendered 
them  lefs  adapted  to  the  fpirit  of  the  prefent  times,  they  are  how- 
ever productive  of  excellent  confequences  ; they  ferve  as  a bulwark 
to  virtue,  againd;  the  allurements  of  riches  ; and  it  is  dangerous  to 
force  a fet  of  men  who  form  a confiderable  body  in  a ftate,  from 
neceflity,  to  trample  under  foot,  what  they  have  been  perfuaded 
from  their  infancy  to  be  the  ted;  of  a noble  and  generous  mind. 

About  200  years  ago,  the  nobility  of  feveral  nations,  I mean,  by 
this  term,  all  people  well  born,  whether  adorned  with  particular 
marks  of  royal  favour  or  not,  ufed  to  live  upon  the  produce  of 
their  lands.  In  thofe  days  there  was  little  luxury,  little  circulation ; 
tlie  lands  fed  numbers  of  ufelefs  mouths,  in  the  modern  acceptation 
of  ufelefs,  confequently  produced  a very  moderate  income  in  money 
to  the  proprietors,  who  were,  notwithfianding,  the  mod;  confiderable 
perfons  in  the  ilate.  This  clafs  of  inhabitants  remaining  inacflive 
in  the  country,  during  the  revolution  above  mentioned,  have,  in 
confequence  of  the  introduction  of  induftry,  trade  and  luxury,  in- 
fenfibly  had  the  balance  of  wealth,  and  confequently  of  confideration 
turned  againft  them.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  This  clafs  how- 
ever has  retained  the  military  fpirit,  the  lofty  fentiments  ; and  not- 
■withfianding  of  their  deprefiion  in  point  of  fortune,  are  found  cal- 
culated to  fhine  the  brighteft,  when  fet  in  a proper  elevation.  In 
times  of  peace,  when  trade  flourhhes,  the  luftre  of  thofe  w'ho  wal- 
low in  public  money,  the  weight  and  confideration  of  the  wealthy 
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inercli3.nt,  and  even  tlie  eafe  and  affluence  of  tlie  induftrious 
tradefman,  eclipfe  the  poor  nobility : tney  become  an  objeft  of 
contempt  to  bad  citizens,  an  obje6t  of  companion  to  the  good  ; 
and  political  writers  imagine  they  render  them  an  important  fer- 
vice,  when  they  propofe  to  receive  them  into  the  lower  dalles  of 
the  people.  But  when  danger  threatens  from  abioad,  and  when 
armies  are  brought  into  the  field,  compare  the  bdiaviourof  thofe 
conducled.  by  a warlike  nobility,  with  tnoie  conducted  by  the 
fons  of  labour  and  indullry ; thofe  who  have  glon^,  with  thofe 
v?ho  have  gain  for  their  point  of  view.  Let  the  Hate  onl^  fuffer 
this  nobility  to  languilli  without  a proper  encouragement,  there  is 
no  fear  but  they  will  foon  difappear  ; their  lands  will  become  pof- 
TefiTed  by  people  of  a way  of  thinking  more  a la  mode,  and  the 
army  will  quickly  adopt  new  fentiments,  more  analogous  to  the 
fpirit  of  a moneyed  intereft. 

I find  nothing  more  affeding  to  a good  mind,  than  to  fee  the 
-dillrefs  of  a poor  nobility  in  both  fexes.  Some  have  propofed 
trade  for  this  dafs.  Why  do  you  not  trade  ? I anfwer,  for  the  no- 
bility ; Becaufe,  in  order  to  trade,  I mult  have  money.  This  ob- 
jection is  unanfwerable.  Why  then  do  you  not  apply  to  other 
branches  of  indullry  ? If  it  is  the  flate  ^ who  is  fuppofed  to  alk 
the  quellion,  I alk,  in  my  turn.  What  advantage  Ihe  can  reap  from 
their  indullry  ? What  profit  from  their  becoming  Ihop-keepers, 
weavers,  or  taylors  ? Are  not,  or  ought  not  all  thefe  clalTes  to  be 
provided  with  hands  from  their  own  multiplication  ? What  advan- 
tage can  Ihe  reap  by  the  children  of  one  clafs  taking  the  bread  out 
of  the  mouths  of  another  ? 

If  the  fentiments  in  which  the  nobility  have  been  educated, 
prove  detrimental  to  the  flate,  throw  a difcouragement  upon  them. 

If  birth  is  to  be  no  mark  of  dillinction,  let  it  not  be  dillinguifhed  - 
by  any  particular  privilege,  which  in  appearance  fets  that  clafs 
above  the  level  of  thofe  with  whom  the  Hate  intends  they  Ihould 
be  incorporated.  You  do  not  make  your  valet  de  chambre  get 
i behind  your,  coach,  though  upon  an  occafion  it  might  be  convenient, 
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and  though  perhaps  he  had  been  your  footman  the  day  before ; 
you  would  even  turn  him  out  of  doors,  did  he  not  change  his 
company  with  his  rank. 

If  you  cannot  afford  to  have  a nobility,  let  it  die  away  .-  grant,  as 
in  England,  the  title  of  noble  to  one  of  a family,  and  let  all  the 
reft  be  commoners  j that  is  to  fay,  diftinguilhed  by  no  perfonal  prir 
vilege  whatfoever  from  the  loweft  clafles  of  the  people.  But  if 
you  w’ant  them  to  ferve  you  as  foldiers,  and  that  they  Ihould  pre- 
ferve  thofe  fentiments  you  approve  of  in  a foldier,  take  care  at 
leaft  of  thoir  children.  If  thefe  appear  to  you  poor  and  ragged, 
while  they  are  wandering  up  and  down  their  fathers  lands,  chafing 
a wretched  hare  or  a partridge,  compare  them,  when  in  the  troops, 
with  thofe  of  your  wealthy  neighbours,  if  any  fuch  you  have. 

The  eftablifhment  of  an  hotel  militaire  fhews  at  leaft  that  there  are 
people  who  lend  an  ear  to  fuch  reprefentations.  I do  not  propofe 
that  a prince  Ihould  divert  into  that  channel  thofe  ftreams  of 
wealth  which  flow  from  every  part  of  the  ftate,  though  nothing 
is  more  reafonable  than  for  men  to  pay  in  order  to  protecft  their 
gains,  but  let  a tax  be  impofed  upon  noble  property,  and  let  that 
be  applied  for  the  education  of  the  generous  youth  from  their  ear- 
lieft  years.  There  the  ftate  will  have  all  under  her  eye,  they  are 
her  children,  her  fubjeas,  and  they  alk  no  more  than  to  be  taken 
from  the  obfcurity  of  their  habitations,  and  rendered  capable  of 
being  employed  while  young  and  vigorous.  When  they  have 
done  their  talk,  the  country  which  produced  them  will  receive 
them  back  into  her  warm  bofom ; there  they  wfill  produce  others 
like  themfelves,  and  fupport  the  fpirit  and  propagation  of  their 
own  clafs,  without  becoming  any  charge  upon  others. 

A ftatefman  Ihould  make  it  his  endeavour  to  employ  as  many  of 
every  clafs  as  poliible,  and  when  employment  fails  in  the  com- 
mon lun  of  affairs,  to  contrive  new  outlets  for  young  people  of 
every  denomination.  The  old  and  idle  are  loft  bevond  recovery  in 
many  particulars. 
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The  mutual  relations  likewife,  through  induftry,  between  clafs 
and  clafs  fliould-be  multiplied  and  encouraged  to  the  utmoft.  Re- 
lations by  marriage,  I am  apt  to  believe,  prove  here  more  hurtful 
than  beneficial.  That  is  to  fay,  I would  rather  difcourage  the  in- 
termarriage of  the  peiTons  of  different  claffes  5 but  I would  en- 
comrage,  as  much  as  poflible,  all  forts  of  mutual  dependencies  be- 
tween them,  in  the  way  of  their  trades.  The  laft  tends  to  keep 
every  one  employed,  according  to  the  wants  and  fpirit  of  his 
clafs  ; the  firfl  is  produdive  in  general  of  no  good  effea  that  I can 
perceive  ; which  is  reafon  fufficient  for  a flam  to  give  at  leaf!  no 
encouragement  to  fuch  marriages,  and  this  is  all  the  reftraint  pro- 
per to  be  impofed. 

Such  members  of  the  fociety  as  remain  unemployed,  either  from 
natural  infirmities  or  misfortunes,  and  who  thereby  become  a load 
upon  others,  are  really  a load  upon  the  ftate.  This  is  a difeafe 
which  muft  be  endured.  There  is  no  body,  no  thing,  without  dif- 
eafes.  A Hate  fhould  provide  retreats  of  all  forts,  for  the  different 
conditions  of  her  decayed  inhabitants  : humanity,  good  policy,  and 
chriflianity,  require  it.  Thus  much  may  be  faid  in  general  upon 
' the  principles  which  direft  the  employment  and  diftribution  of 
inhabitants,  which  in  every  ftate  muft  be  different,  according  to 
circumftances  relating  to  the  extenfion,  fituation  and  foil  of  the 
country,  and  above  all,  to  the  fpirit  of  the  people.  I am  next  to 
offer  fome  confiderations  with  regard  to  the  proper  methods  of 
augmenting  numbers. 
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0/  the  great  Advantage  of  combining  a well  digefed  Tbeory  and 
a perfeSi  Knowledge  of  FaSis  with  the  praElical  Part  of  Govern- 
ment-, iti  order  to  make  a People  multiply, 

WE  have  the  happinefs  to  live  in  an  age  where  daily  opportu- 
nities offer,  of  perceiving  the  difference  between  exercifing 
an  art  according  to  the  mechanical  received  praAice,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  which  ftudy  and  refinement  have  introduced 
for  bringing  it  to  perfection.  This  will  appear  in  the  ftrongefl 
light  to  one  who  compares  the  operation  of  building  an  ordinary 
houfe,  with  that  of  executing  a great  public  work,  where  the 
mofl;  able  architects  are  employed ; the  making  a common  pa- 
rifh  road,  with  that  of  a military  way,  through  mountains,  forefts, 
and  marfhes.  In  the  firft,  every  difficulty  appears  unfurmountable : 
in  the  fecond,  the  greatefl;  obftacles  are  made  to  vanifh.  By  com- 
paring thefe  things,  we  diflinguilh  between  the  artifl,  who  pro- 
ceeds by  the  rules  of  the  fcience,  and  the  ordinary  tradefman,  who 
has  no  other  refource  than  common  praClice,  aided  by  his  own  in- 
genuity. 

Every  branch  of  fcience  mufi;  be  carried  to  perfection  by  a ma- 
iler in  it,  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  improved  by  applica- 
tion and  experience.  The  great  genius  of  Mr.  de  Colbert  faw 
through  the  confufion  and  perplexity  of  the  adminiflration  of  the 
French  finances  ; he  invented  refource  s for  fwelling  the  public 
treafure,  which  never  would  have  been  liable  to  fo  many  inconve- 
niencies  as  are  complained  of,  had  the  adminiflration  been  con- 
ducted with  as  much  difintereflednefs,  as  it  was  fet  on  foot  with 
ability.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Law  was  original  as  to  figures  and 
paper  credit.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  difcovered  new  principles  of 
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taxation,  he  extended  the  plan  of  public  credit,  and  reduced  the 
application  of  it  to  a fcience.  Thefe  were  born  ftatefmen,  they 
were  creators  of  new  ideas,  they  found  out  new  principles  for  the 
government  of  men,  and  led  them  by  their  intereft  to  concur  in 
the  execution  of  their  plans.  Men  of  a fpeculative  difpofition  may 
broach  hints,  although  the  force  of  theory,  deftitute  of  practice,  and 
unalTifted  by  experiment,  he  not  fufficient  to  cany  them  the  length 
of  forming  a plan.  A great  genius,  with  power  and  authoiity, 
has  occafion  for  no  more  than  a hint  to  ftrike  out  the  fyflem,  and 
to  carry  it,  with  fuccefs,  into  execution. 

No  problems  of  political  oeconomy  feem  more  obfcure  than  thofe 
which  influence  the  multiplication  of  the  human  fpecies,  and 
which  determine  the  diftribution  and  employment  of  them,  fo  as 
beft  to  advance  the  profperity  of  each  particular  fociety. 

I have  no  where  found  thefe  matters  treated  to  my  wifh,  nor 
have  I ever  been  able  to  fatisfy  myfelf  concerning  them.  There 
are  many  clouds  which  ftill  cover  the  fruitful  fields  of  this  fcience ; 
and  until  thefe  be  diflipated,  the  political  eye  cannot  take  in  the 
whole  landfcape,  nor  judge  of  the  deformities  which  appear  in 
the  many  reprefentations  which  our  modern  painters  are  daily 
giving  of  it. 

I may  here,  without  an  imputation  of  vanity,  put  myfelf  fo  far 
upon  a level  with  the  great  Montefquieu,  as  to  adopt  the  faying  of 
Correggio,  lo  anche  Jon  pittore ; I am  alfo  a dawber  ; fori  frankly 
acknowledge  my  own  infufflciency  to  treat  this  fubjeft  with  per- 
fpicuity  : my  frequent  repetitions,  and  my  often  returning  to  it  at 
different  times,  in  order  to  clear  up  my  ideas  and  thofe  of  my 
readers,  fliews  plainly,  that  I am  fenfible  of  my  own  infufiiciency. 
By  fetting  it  in  different  lights,  and  viewing  it  as  it  were  from 
different  Rations,  perhaps  both  my  reader  and  I may  come  at  laft 
to  fee  a little  clearer. 

In  a former  chapter,  I have  endeavoured  to  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciples which  influence  multiplication ; but  alas  ! they  are  all  fo 
general,  that  they  can  be  confidered  only  as  the  moll  remote. 
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They  may  fatisfy  a flight  fpeeulation,  but  can  be  of  little  ufe  in 
practice.  I have  principally  infilled  upon  thofe  which  are  found 
to  operate  at  all  times  among  focieties  where  primitive  fimplicity 
prevails.  Now  this  matter  comes  to  be  examined  in  a more  com^ 
plex  light,  as  relative  to  the  modern  manners  of  mankind,  which 
no  flatefman,  however  able,  can  change,  where  trade,  induflry, 
luxury,  credit,  taxes,  and  debts,,  are  introduced.  In  thefe  the 
moll  polite  nations  of  Europe  are  involved.  This  is  a chain  of 
adamant,  it  hangs  together  by  a cohefion,  which  the  fucceflive 
revolutions  of  three  centuries  have  fo  cemented  with  the  fpirit.  of 
nations,  that  it  appears  to  be  indiflbluble.  It  i&  not  my  bufinefs 
to  examine  how  far  the  modern  fyllem  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
antient ; my  point  of  view  is,  to  invelligate  how  a flatefman  may 
turn  the  circumflances  which  have  produced  this  new  plan  of 
oeconomy  to  the  befl  advantage  for  mankind,  leaving  the  reforma.- 
tion  of  fuch  plan  to  time  and  events,  of  which  I am  not  the  ma- 
iler. Schemes  of  recalling  antient  fimplicity,  and  of  making  mam- 
kind  honeft  and  virtuous,  are  beautiful  fpeculations : I admire 
them  as  much  as  any  body,  but  not  enough  to  believe  them  prac-^ 
ticable  in  our  degenerate  age. 

If  therefore  the  principles  I here  lay  down  appear  contradictory 
to  fo  amiable  a fyllem  of  policy,  let  no  man  thence  conclude  any 
thing  to  my  difadvantage^  upon  the  account  of  my  particular  opi- 
nion of  it,  whicli  is  a matter  of  no  importance  whatfoever.  Pdy 
objet:  is  to  examine  the  confequences  of  what  we  feel  and  fee 
daily  palling,  and  to  point  out  how  far  the  bad  may  be  avoided^ 
and  the  good  turned  to  the  befl  advantage. 

The  lofs  of  antient  fimplicity,  and  the  introduction  of  this  com- 
plicated fcheme  of  living,  has  rendered  the  mechanifm  of  go- 
vernment infinitely  more  difficult,  and  almofl  every  diforder  in  the 
political  body  alFedls  multiplication.  Depopulation  is  as  certain 
mark  of  political  difeafes,  as  walling  is  of  thofe  in  the  human 
body.  The  increafe  of  numbers  in  a flate  fhews  youth  and  vigour  5 
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when  numbers  do  not  diminifli,  we  have  an  idea  of  manhood,  and 
of  age  when  they  decline. 

The  importance  of  the  fubjeft  therefore  requires  me  to  bring  it 
once  more  upon  the  carpet,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  proper 
methods  of  reftoring  and  preferving  youth,  and  of  diffufing  vi- 
gour into  every  articulation,  into  every  vein,  into  eveiy  nerve,  as 

I may  fav,  of  a modern  fociety. 

In  the  Republic  of  Lycurgus  an  unmarried  man  met  with  no  re- 
fped ; becaufe  no  reafon  but  debauchery  could  prevent  his  marpr- 
ing.  Marriage  was  no  load  in  a Rate  where  all  were  fed  and  taken 
care  of  at  the  public  charge.  A Spartan  who  did  not  marry,  was 
confidered  as  one  who  refufed  to  contribute  towards  recruitmg  of 
the  army,  only  to  gratify  a vicious  habit. 

The>i  trium  liber orum,  and  the  other  encouragements  given  by 
Auguftus  Csfar  to  engage  the  Romans  to  marry,  were  calculated 
chiefly  for  the  nobility,  and  only  for  the  citizens,  but  not  at 
all  for  the  inferior  clafs  (the  flaves)  bound  to  labour.  The  vice  to 
be  correded,  and  that  which  the  emperor  had  in  his  eye  in  thofe 
inftitutions,  was  the  prodigal  and  diflblute  life  of  rich  men  who 
lived  in  celibacy.  This  afieded  the  Roman  Hate,  and  deprived  it 
of  its  principal  force,  the  military  power,  the  equites.  Judge  of 
the  force  of  this  clafs  by  the  numbers  of  them  deftroyed  at  Ganns. 
In  thofe  days,  the  chief  encouragement  to  multiplication  was  to 
be  direded  towards  the  higher  claffes  ; the  lower  clalTes  of  the 
people  (by  far  the  moft  numerous  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages) 
\vere  eafily  recruited,  by  the  importation  of  flaves,  as  they  are 
now  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where,  confequently,  the  fame  principle 
muft  naturally  operate,  which  fixed  the  attention  of  the  wife  em- 
peror. The  ftare  of  affairs  in  Europe,  and  in  England  particularly, 
is  changed  entirely,  by  the  eftablifhment  of  univerfal  liberty. 
Our  loweft  claffes  are  abfolutely  free ; they  belong  to  themfelves, 
and  muft  bring  up  their  own  children,  elfe  the  ftate  becomes  de- 
populated. There  is  no  refource  to  us  from  importation,  whether 
by  fhips,  or  ads  of  parliament  for  naturalization.  We  fhall 
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always  have  a numerous  and  free  common  people,  and  fhall  con- 
llantly  have  the  fame  inconveniencies  to  druggie  with,  as  long  as 
the  lowed  clades  remain  in  fuch  depreflion  as  not  to  be  able  to  fup- 
port  their  own  numbers.  Here  then  lies  the  difficulty.  In  order 
to  have  a fiourilhing  date,  which  Sir  William  Temple  beautifully 
compared  to  a pyramid,  we  mud  form  a large  and  folid  bads  ox 
the  lowed  clades  of  mankind.  As  the  clades  mount  in  wealth,  the 
pyramid  draws  narrower  until  it  terminate  in  a point,  (as  in  mo- 
narchy) or  in  a fmall  fquare,  as  in  the  aridocratical  and  mixed  go- 
vernments. This  lowed  clafs  therefore  mud  be  kept  up,  and,  as 
we  have  faid,  by  its  own  multiplication.  But  where  every  one  lives 
by  his  own  indudry,  a competition  comes  in,  and  he  who  works 
cheaned  gains  the  preference.  How  can  a married  man,  who  has 
children  to  maintain,  difpute  this  preference  with  one  that  is  fingle  ? 
The  unmarried  therefore  force  the  others  to  darve  ; and  the  bads 
of  the  pyramid  is  contradfed.  Let  this  diort  fketch  of  a mod  im- 
portant part  of  our  fubjedt  fudice  at  prefent ; it  fhall  be  taken  up 
and  examined  at  more  length,  in  the  chapter  of  phyfical  neceflaries, 
or  natural  wants. 

From  this  refults  the  principal  caufe  of  decay  in  modern  dates  : 
it  refults  from  liberty,  and  is  infeparably  connected  with  it. 

Several  modern  writers  upon  this  fubjedt,  recommend  marriage, 
in  the  dronged  manner,  to  all  clades  of  inhabitants ; yet  a paridi 
pried  might,  properly  enough,  not  be  warranted  to  join  a couple 
unlefs  they  could  make  it  appear  that  their  children  were  not  likely 
to  become  a burden  to  the  parifh.  Could  any  fault  be  found,  rea- 
fonably,  with  fuch  a regulation  f Thofe  wdio  are  gratuitoudy  fed 
by  others  are  a load  upon  the  date,  and  no  acquifition,  cer- 
tainly, fo  long  as  they  continue  fo.  Nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to 
marry  ; nothing  fo  natural,  efpecially  among  the  lower  fort.  But 
as  in  order  to  reap,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  plow  and  to  fow,  fo  in 
order  to  bring  up  children,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  marry.  A ned  is 
necefiary  for  every  animal  which  produces  a helplefs  brood : a houfe 
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IS  the  neil  for  children ; but  every  man  who  can  be^et  a child  can- 
not build  or  rent  a lioufe. 

Thefe  reflections  lead  me  to  make  a diftinction  which  I apprehend 
may  be  of  ufe  in  clearing  up  our  ideas  concerning  population.  Let 
me  therefore  confider  the  generation  of  man  in  a political  light, 
and  it  will  prefent  itfelf  under  two  forms.  The  one  as  a real  mul- 
tiplication ; the  other  only  as  procreation. 

Children  produced  from  parents  who  are  able  to  maintain  them, 
and  bring  them  up  to  a way  of  getting  bread  for  themfelves,  do 
really  multiply  and  ferve  the  ftate.  Thofe  born  of  parents  whofe 
fubfiftence  is  precarious,  or  which  is  proportioned  only  to  their  own 
phyfical  neceflary,  have  a precarious  exiftence,  and  will  undoubtedly 
begin  their  life  by  being  beggars.  Many  fuch  will  periila  for  want 
of  food,  but  many  more  for  w^ant  of  eafe ; their  mendicity  wall  be 
accompanied  with  that  of  their  parents,  and  the  whole  will  go  to 
ruin  j according  to  the  admirable  expreflion  of  the  Marechal  de 
Vauban,  -in  his  Dixme  Royalc.  La  mendicite,  fays  he,  ejl  un  mal  qui 
tuc  bientot  fan  honime.  He  had  many  examples  of  the  truth  of  it  be- 
fore liis  eyes  ; wdioever  has  not,  mull  have  fecn  little  of  the  world. 

^Yhen  marriage  is  contracted  without  the  requifites  for  multi- 
plication, it  produces  a procreation,  attended  with  the  above  men- 
tioned inconveniencies  ; and  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  inhabi- 
tants are  in  the  lower  clafles,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a ftatefman  to 
provide  againft  fuch  evils,  if  he  intends,  ufefully,  to  increafe  the 

number  of  his  people. 

Every  plan  propofed  for  this  purpofe,  which  does  not  proceed 
upon  an  exact  recapitulation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a counti} , pcirifli 
by  parifli,  will  prove  nothing  more  than  an  expedient  for  walking 
in  tire  dark.  Among  fuch  recapitulations  or  lifts  I wmild  recom- 
mend, as  an  improvement  upon  thofe  I have  feen  in  the  Marechal 
de  Vauban’s  excellent  performance  above  cited,  and  in  the  Rates  of 
his  Fruflian  Majefty,  or  elfewhere,  to  have  one  made  out,  clafling  all 

the  inhabitants,  not  only  by  the  trades  they  excrcife,  but  by  thofe 

of 
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of  their  fathers,  with  a view  to  diftinguifii  thofe  clalTes  which  mul- 
tiply, from  thofe  which  only  procreate.  I fliould  be  glad  alfo  to 
fee  bills  of  mortality  made  out  for, every  clafs,  principally  to  com- 
pare the  births  and  deaths  of  the  children  in  them. 

■ Let  me  take  an  example.  Suppofe  then,  that  I have  before  me  a 
general  recapitulation  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a country,  parifh 
by  parilh,  where  they  may  appear  diftributed  under  the  refpeflive 
denominations  of  their  fathers’  employment.  I fhall  immediately 
find  a confiderable  number  produced  from  the  higher  clafles,  from 
thofe  who  live  upon  an  income  already  provided,  and  upon  branches 
of  induftry  which  produce  an  eafy  and  ample  fubfiftence.  Thefe 
have  no  occafion  for  the  aflillance  of  the  flate  in  bringing  up  their 
children,  and  you  may  encourage  marriage,  or  permit  celibacy  in 
fuch  dalles,  in  proportion  to  the  ufe  you  find  for  their  offspring 
when  they  are  brought  up.  When  I come  to  the  lower  dalles,  j 
examine,  for  example,  that  of  Ihoemakers,  where  I find  a certain 
number  produced.  This  number  I firfl;  compare  with  the  number 
of  Ihoemakers  actually  exilling,  and  then  with  the  number  of  mar- 
riages fublilling  among  them,  (for  I fuppofe  recapitulations  of  every 
kind)  from  which  I difcover  the  fertility  of  marriage,  and  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  multiplication  in  that  part.  When  the  Hate  of  the  queftion 
is  examined,  clafs  by  clafs,  I can  decide  where  marriage  fucceeds, 
and  where  it  does  not.  I have  faid,  that  I imagine  it  an  advan- 
tage that  every  clafs  Ihould  fupport  at  leall  its  own  numbers  ; and 
when  it  does  more,  I Ihould  wilh  (were  it  poffible)  that  the  higlier 
claffes  might  be  recruited  from  the  lower,  rather  than  the  lower 
were  the  higher ; the  one  feems  a mark  of  profperity,  the  other  of 
decay  : but  I mull  confefs  that  the  firll  is  by  far  the  moll  difficult 
to  be  obtained. 

According  therefore  to  circumllances,  and  in  confillence  with 
thefe  principles,  I would  encourage  marriage  by  taking  the  chil- 
dren off  the  hands  of  their  parents.  Where  marriage  fucceeds  the 
worll,  if  it  happens  to  be  in  a very  low  clafs,  great  encouragement 
fhould  be  given  to  it : perhaps  the  whole  Ihould  be  taken  care  of. 

VOL.  I.  L Certain 
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Certain  trades  may  be  loaded  vtith  one  child,  others  with  two.  and 
fo  progreffively.  But  of  this,  more  in  another  place.  I beg  it  may 
not  here  be  imagined  that  I propofe,  that  the  whole  of  Ae  lower 
claffes  of  people  are  to  marry  and  propagate,  and  that  the  ftate  is 
to  feed  all  their  offspring.  My  view  extends  no  farther,  than  to  be 
affured  of  having  fuch  a number  of  children  yearly  taken  care  of 
as  fhall  anfwer  the  multiplication  propofed,  and  that  thefe  be  pro- 
portionally raifed  from  each  clafs,  and  from  each  part  of  the  country, 
and  produced  from  marriages  protefted  by  the  ftate,  di  ingui.  e 
from  the  others,  which  under  a free  government  muft  always  be 
found  expofed  to  the  inconveniencies  of  want  and  mifery.  To 
againft  fuch  evUs  ought  to  be  another  objecT  of  public  care.  o - 
pitals  for  foundlings  are  an  admirable  inftitution ; and  colonies  are 
an  outlet  for  fuperfiuous  inhabitants.  But  I infenfibly  enter  into  a e- 

tailwhich  exceeds  my  plan.  Tolaydownafcheme,  youmu.  “PP°  ^ 

a particular  ftate  perfeaiy  known.  This  lies  beyond  my  «ach  and 
therefore  I fhall  go  no  farther,  but  illuftrate  what  I have  faid,  by  foine 
obfervations  and  refleaions  which  feem  analogous  to  the  fubjeft. 

I have  not  here  propofed  plans  of  multiplication  inconfiftent  with 
the  fpirit  of  the  nations  with  which  I am  a little  acquainted ; nor  with 
the  religion  profeffed  in  Europe,  for  many  reafons,  obvious  to  any 
rational  man.  But  principally,  becaufe,  I believe,  it  will  be  found, 
that  a fufficient  abundance  of  children  are  bom  already ; and  that 
we  have  neither  occafion  for  concubinage,  nor  polygamy,  to  in- 
creafe  their  numbers.  But  we  want  a right  method  of  taking  care 
of  thole  we  have,  in  order  to  produce  a multiplication  proportioned 
to  the  poffibility  of  our  providing  nourifliment  and  employment. 
I have  therefore  propofed,  tliat  a ftateftnan,  well  informed  of  the 
fituation  of  his  people,  the  ftate  of  every  clafs,  the  number  of  mar- 
riages  found  in  each,  fhould  lay,  let  there  be  fo  many  marriages 
authorifed  in  every  clafs,  diftributed  in  a certain  proportion  for 
every  parifli,  city,  burrow,  &c.  in  the  country;  let  rules  be  laid 
down  to  direa  a preference,  in  cafe  of  a competition,  between  dif- 
ferent couples ; and  let  the  confequence  of  this  approbation  be,  to 
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relieve  the  parents  of  all  children  above  a certain  number,  as  has 
been  faid.  I propofe  no  new  limitations  upon  marriage,  becaufe  I am 
a friend  to  liberty,  and  becaufe  fuch  limitations  would  fliock  tlie 
fpirit  of  the  times.  I therefore  would  ftrongly  recommend  hof- 
pitals  for  foundlings  over  all  the  country ; and  ftill  more  flrongly 
the  frugal  maintenance  of  children  in  fuch  hofpitals,  and  their 
being  bred  up  early  to  fill  and  recruit  the  lowed;  clafles  of  the 
people. 


CHAP.  XIIL 


Continuation  of  the  fame  SubjeBy  with  regard  to  the  NeceJJity  of 
having  exaSi  Lifts  of  Births^  Deaths^  and  Marriages^  for  every 


Clafs  of  Inhabitants  in  a modern  Society^ 

R.  Derham  has  fumifiied  fome  tables  which  fliew  the  pro- 


i.T  X portion  between  marriages  and  births  in  England,  to  be  as 
I to  4 ; that  of  births  to  burials  as  i to  i : from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  multiplication  there  goes  on,  though  flowly : a mark  of 
youth  and  vigour.  Dr.  Davenant  values  the  augmentation  at  9000 
a year.  Could  matters  be  kept  at  that  flandard,  I ftiould  prefer  it 
by  far  to  a more  rapid  multiplication:  it  amounts  to  about  a 
million  in  a century  (without  entering  into  accumulations  or  exadt 
calculations)  and  the  longer  youth  is  preferred  fo  much  the  better. 
A rapid  multiplication  will  flop  at  fome  period,  and  that  Hop, 
which  marks  diilrefs,  mull  produce  great  inconveniencies. 

Thefe  calculations  extracted  from  very  lame  vouchers,  Ihew 
how  necefiary  it  is  to  have  authentic  recapitulations : fince,  lame 
as  they  are,  it  is  from  thefe  and  the  like,  that  Dr.  Halley,  and 
others,  have  calculated  the  value  of  annuities,  which  (at  a time 
when  all  the  dates  of  Europe  are  borrowing  money  at  the  expence 
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of  every  man’s  private  ind’uftry  or  property)  ought  to  be  valued  at 
their  real  worth.  Now,  in  all  thefe  calculations  of  mortahty,  tt  ap. 
pears  that  what  we  have  called  the  abufe  of  marnageor  procreanon 

is  included.  , i j 

If  it  be  true,  as  I think  it  is,  from  what  I have  feen  and  obfer^d 

that  numbers,  efpecially  of  children, 

periflr  from  the  effeas  of  indigence  ; either  direffly  by  want  ,rf 
food,  or  by  difeafes  contraaed  gradually  from  the  want 
niLt  eafe';  and  that  others  perilh  for  want  of  care  when  the 
fliyhteft  afliftance  of  a furgeon  to  let  them  blood,  would  be  f"fficien 
toVefei-'-c  againft  the  inflammatory  diftempers  to  whic 

they  are  chiefly  expo  fed. . ^ 

If  thefe  things  are  fo,  muft  we  not  infer,  that  calctJations  forme  . 
upon  a concluflon  drawn  from  the  births  and  deaths  of  mankind 
in  general,  cannot  poflibly  be  fo  exaa  as  if  the  like  were  dratvn 
from  diofe  of  - every  clafs  of  inhabitants  taken  feparate  >. 

It  may  here  be  anfwered,  that  among  the  rich  and  eafy,  there  are 
found  difeafes  which  fweep  off  numbers,  in  as  great  a proportion 
as  other  diftempers  do  of  the  poor : that  ^ye  fee  very  large  fami- 
lies brought  up  among  the  loweft  claffes,  whUe  a great  man  ha^ 
all  the  pains  in  the  world  to-  preferve  a young  boy  from  the.wueck 

of  a number  of  children. 

All  this  I agree  may  be  true ; but  I fhould  be  glad  to  fee  in  what 
proportion  it  is  fo,  and  to  be  certain  of  the  facft.  I want  to  know 
the  difeafes  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor ; I want  to  have  as  partr- 
cular  details  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  every  clafs,  as  I can  have 
of  thofe  of  the  cities  of  Paris,  London,  or  Breflaw.  I want  to  know 
from  what  parents  thofe  multitudes  of  poor  which  I find  every 
where  are  fprung and  moft  of  all  to  have  ftich  accounts  from 
different  countries,  where  different  manners  prevail.  For  no  juft 
conclufioii  can  be  drawn  from  the  comparifon  of  facfts,  without 
examining  circumftances.  The  moft  ban'en  clafs  in  one  country, 

may  be  the  moft  fruitful  in'  another.  As  an  example  of  this,  let 
, any 
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any  one  compare  the  Hate  of  marriage  among  the  footmen  of  Lon- 
don and  of  Paris. 

I find  error  concealed  every  where  under  general  propofitions. 
The  children  of  the  poor,  fays  one,  thrive  better  than  thofe  of  the 
rich.  If  it  be  fo,  it  ought  not  to  be  fo  in  common  reafon.  But  the 
fame  perfon  will  tell  you,  I have  made  my  fon  a merchant ; he  will 
be  a rich  man.  Why  ? Becaufe  (A  B)  was  a merchant,  who,  from 
nothing,  died  worth  a hundred  thoufand  pounds.  But  if  you  go 
through  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  following  (A  B),  among  thofe 
who  fet  out  as  he  did,,  you  will*  find,  that  perhaps  every  one  of 
them  died  a. bankrupt.  Thofe  who  prove  fuccefsful  are  remarks 
able : thofe  who  mifcarry  are  . never  heard  of.  It  is  juft  fo  with 
refpedl  to  the  queftion  before  us.  But  to  return  to  our- tables,  and 
what  are  called  calculations. 

One  marriage  produces  four  children  at  a medium  in  England, 
ff  you  reckon  6,000,000  of  people  in  that  country,  and  that  part 
dies  annually,  then  to  keep  up  the  ftock  it  is  fufiicient  that  200,000 
be  annually  born  ; add  to  this  the  yearly  increafe  of  9000,  the  total 
of  births  will  then  be  209,000 : for  if  200,000  die  this  year,  and  if 
2.09,000  be  born,  this  muft  certainly  imply  an  increafe  of.  9000,  pro- 
viding  we  fuppofe  the  acquifition  of  foreigners  to  be  equal  to  the 
exportation  of  the  natives.  As  this  is  only  meant  as,  an  illuftration, 

I need  not  examine  the  matter  of  fa6t.  The  next  queftion  is,  how 
many  marriages,,  properly  contradled  or  encouraged  as  above,  will 
give  this  increafe  ? For  we  may  know  that  thefe  fubfifting  in  that 
kingdom,  joined  with  the  efteas  of  extramatrimonial  conjunaions, 
is  juft  fufiicient  to-  produce  it.  I imagine  tliat  nothing  but.experi- 
ment  can  give  the  folution  of  this  queftion.  Mr.  King  fiippofes 
every  1 04th  perfon  in  England  to  marry  yearly,  that  is.  3 7,682  pei- 
fons,  or  28,841  couples.  If  this  number  of  marriages  be  fuppofed 
-to  fubfift  with  fertility  for  feven  years,  producing  a child  every 
year,  the  number  of  200,000  births  would  be  procured;  .but  I ap- 
prehend that  marriages,  rightly  contraaed,  fubfift  much  longer  in 
general  than  feven  years,  even  with  fertility,  though  not  in  prok 

portion  i 
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portion  to  a child  every  year : confequently,  the  number  of  mar- 
riages conftantly  fubfifting  with  fertility  in  England,  where  it  is 
fuppofed  that  28,841  are  yearly  contrafted,  muft  be  much  greater 
than  feven  times  that  number,  or  than  201887.  If  we  fuppofe  the 
whole  of  the  209,000  births  to  be  produced  by  marriages,  at  three 
marriages  to  every  child  annually  produced,  then  the  number  of 
marriages  fubfifting  will  be  627,000.  From  thefe  fpeculations  (for  I 
do  not  pretend  to  call  them  calculations)  I conclude,  that  the  more 
fruitful  marriages  are  rendered  (not  with  regard  to  procreation, 
merely,  but  multiplication,  which  I have  above  diftinguiftied)  the 
fewer  become  neceflary  j and  the  fewer  unneceffary  marriages  are 
contracled,  the  better  for  the  ftate,  and  the  lefs  mifery  for  thofe  who 
contraa  them.  I lhall  here  ftop,  and  leave  to  the  reader  to  draw 
his  conclufions,  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  wide  difference  that  is 
always  found  between  theory  and  pradice. 

From  this  reafoning  I infer,  that  no  exaft  judgment  can  be  formed, 
as  to  the  numbers  in  any  focierj^,  from  the  fingle  datum  of  the  an- 
nual number  of  deaths  among  them  *,  and  although  the  juft  pro- 
portion between  numbers  and  deaths  may  exadly  be  determined  in 
one  particular  place,  yet  that  proportion  will  not  ferve  as  a general 
ftandard,  and  being  taken  for  granted  may  lead  to  error. 

Here  are  the  reafons  for  my  opinion. 

Were  no  body  to  marry  but  fuch  as  could  maintain  their  children, 
the  bills  of  births  and  burials  would,  I apprehend,  diminifh,  and 
vet  numbers  might  remain  as  before ; and  were  every  body  to  marry 
who  could  procreate,  they  certainly  would  increafe,  but  ftill  num- 
bers would  never  exceed  the  proportion  of  fubfiftence.  Could  we 
but  fee  bills  of  births  and  deaths  for  the  city  of  Rome,  while  in  all 
its  glory  ; or  indeed  for  the  fugar  colonies  in  America,  where  flaves 
are  imported,  adding  the  number  of  thofe  imported  to  that  of 
births,  and  fuppofing  the  colony  neither  upon  the  growing  nor  the 
declining  hand,  then  the  deaths  and  births  would  be  equal ; but 
the  proportion  of  them  to  all  in  the  colony,  I apprehend,  would  be 
far  lefs  than  in  any  ftate  in  Europe,  where  flavery  does  not  prevail. 

It 
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It  may  be  alledged,  that  were  all  to  marry,  the  confeqnence 
would  be  a great  multiplication.  I fay  not ; or  if  it  were,  what  fort 
of  multiplication  would  it  be  I A multitude  of  children  who  never 
could  come  to  manhood ; or  who  would  llarve  their  parents,  and 
increafe  mifery  beyond  expreffion.  All  therefore  that  can  be  learned 
from  bills  of  mortality,  &c.  is,  that  if  the  births  exceed  the  deaths, 
and  that  all  remain  in  the  country,  numbers  will  increafe  j that 
if  the  deaths  exceed  the  births,  numbers  will  diminifh ; but  while 
they  Hand  at  par,  no  Conclufion  can  be  drawn  as  to  numbers  in 
general : thefe  will  be  in  a lefs  proportion  as  abufive  procreation 
goes  forward ; and,  vice  verfa,  they  will  be  in  a greater.  There  iliii 
hangs  a cloud  upon  this  fub}ecl : let  me  therefore  reafon  upon  an 
example.  Suppofe  the  inhabitants  of  a country  to  Hand  at  ^,000,000, 
one  thirtieth  to  die  every  year,  and  as  many  to  be  born,  that  is, 
the  births  and  burials  to  Hand  at  200,000;  that  every  three  mar- 
riages fubfifting  produce  a child  every  year,  that  is  600,000  mar- 
riages ; let  the  quantity  of  food  be  fuppofed  the  fame,  without  a 
poffibility  of  being  augmented.  Would  not  the  confequence  be, 
that  numbers  could  not  increafe  ? Now  let  me  fuppofe  marriages 
carried  to  1,000,000,  I fay  the  effect  would  be,  either  that  they 
would  become  in  general  lefs  fruitful,  or  if  they  fuffered  no  dimi- 
nution in  this  particular,  that  the  bills  of  births  and  deaths  would 
rife  to  333,333  ; that  is  to  fay,  they  would  be  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants as  I to  18,  inflead  of  being  as  i to  30.  Now  this  increafe 
of  mortality  proceeding  from  want  of  food,  either  the  old  would 
fiar\"e  the  young,  or  the  young  would  flarve  the  old  ; or  a third  cafe, 
more  probable  than  either,  would  happen,  the  rich  would  flarve 
the  poor.  What  would  be  the  confequences  in  all  thefe  three  fup- 
pofitions  ? In  the  firfl,  the  number  of  6,000,000  would  be  found  to 
diminifh ; becaufe  the  proportion  of  large  confumers  would  rife, 
and  mortality  would  increafe  among  the  children.  In  the  fecond, 
the  ftandard  number  would  augment,  becaufe  the  proportion 
fmall  confumers  would  rife,  and  mortality  would  increafe  among 
the  parents.  In  the  third,  numbers  would  remain  pretty  much 
2 the 
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the  fame,  but  mifery  and  diftrefs  would  lay  all  the  lower  claims 
wafle.  It  is  computed  that  one  half  of  mankind  die  before  the 
asc  of  pubertv  in  countries  where  numbers  do  not  augment;  from 
this  I conclude,  that  too  many  are  born.  If  methods  therefore  am 
fallen  upon  to  render  certain  difeafes  lefs  mortal  to  children,  all 
the  good  that  will  be  got  by  it,  in  general,  will  be  to  render  old 
people  of  the  lower  claffes  more  wretched ; for  if  the  firfl  arc 

brought  to  live,  the  laft  mull  die.  _ ^ 

From  thefe  fpeculations  I cannot  help  wilhing  to  fee  bills  of 
mortality  made  out  for  different  claffes,  as  well  as  for  different 
ages  Were  this  executed  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  perceive, 
wheJher  the  mortality  among  children  proceeds  from  difeafes  to 
which  infancy  is  neceffarily  expofed,  orffrom  abufive  procreation. 

I am  pretty  much- convinced  before  I fee  the  experiment,  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  latter  ; but  fhould  experience  prove  it,  .the  prin- 
xiples  I have  laid  down  would  acquire  an  additional  force.  In  the 
mean  time,  I muff  conclude,  that  it  is  not  for  want  of  marrying 
that  a people  does  not  increafe,  but  from  the  want  of  fublillence  ; and 
it  is  miferable  and  abufive  procreation  which  ftarves  one  half  of 
the  whole,  and  is  Hie  fountain  of  fo  much  wretchednefs. 

Upon  the  whole,  I may  fay,  that  were  it  poffible  to  get  a view 
of  the  general  ftate  of  births  and  burials  in  every  xlafs  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a countr^q  marriage  might  furely  be  put  upon  a better 
-footing  than  ever  it  has  been,  for  providing  a determined  num- 
ber of  good  and  wholefome  recruits  every  year  towards  national 
multiplication.  This  is  walking  in  the  light,  and  is  a means  of 
procuring  whatever . augmentation  of  hands  you  wifh  for.  W hat 
.difficulties  may  be  found  in  the  execution,  nothing  but  experience 
xan  ffiew ; and  diis,  -to  a judicious  eye,  .will  point  out  the  remedy. 

ixiy  opinion,  - this  will  be  far  better  than  a geneial  natuiahza- 
tion,  which  I take  to  be  a leap  in  die  dark.  For  however  eafy 
-it  may  be  to  naturalize  men,  I believe  nothing  is  fo  difficult 
as  to  naturalize  cuffoms  and  foreign  habits  ; and  the  greateft  blef- 
/ing  any  nation  can  enjoy,  is  an  uniformity  of  opinion  -upon  every 
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point  which  concerns  public  affairs  and  the  adminiftratioii  of  them, 
v/hen  God  blefles  a people,  he  makes  them  unanimous,  and  be- 
llows upon  them  a governor  who  loves  them,  and  vdio  is  beloved. 


honoured  and  refpedred  by  them 
unanimityi 


this,  and  this  onlv,  can 


reate 


Let  this  fuffice  at  prefent,  as  to  the  diftribution,  employment, 
and  incfeafe  of  a people.  Upon  the  proper  employment  of  the 
free  hands,  the  profperity  of  every  hate  mull  depend:  confe- 
quently  the  principal  care  of  a ftatefman  fliould  be,  to  keep  all 
employed,  and  for  this  pm'pofe  he  muft  acquire  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  hate  of  every  denomination,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
one  from  riling  above,  or  finking  below  that  flandard  which  is  beft 
proportioned  to  the  demand  made  for  their  particular  induflry.  As 
the  Dad  confequences  refulting  from  the  lofs  of  this  exact  balance 
are  not  immediate,  a moderate  attention,  with  the  help  of  the  pro- 
per recapitulations,  will  be  fufiicient  to  direct  him. 

This  and  the  two  preceding  chapters  have  in  a manner  wholly 
treated  of  the  employment  of  the  free  hands:  I mull  nowconfider 
the  effecTs  of  an  overcharge  of  thofe  employed  in  agriculture. 
Here  we  lhall  hill  difcover  inconveiiiencies,  refulting  from  the 
want  of  that  juft  proportion  in  the  diftribution  of  claffes,  which 
gives  health  and  vigour  to  a ftate;  and  we  ftiall  fee  how  it  may 
happen,  that  even  an  overcharge  of  inhabitants  in  general  may 
become  a political  difeafe ; as  an  abundance  of  blood,  however 
rich  and  good,  may  affecT  the  health  of  the  human  body. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Ahufe  of  Agriculture  and  Population. 

I HAVE  taken  notice  above  of  two  performances,  wherein  the 
authors,  with  equal  ability,  have  treated  of  the  numbers  of 
mankind  ; a fubjed  which  has  a very  clofe  connedion  with  politi- 
cal oeconomy. 

Although  (as  I have  faid)  I do  not  pretend  to  decide  between 
them  as  to  the  point  in  difpute,  I find  that  in  this  chapter  I fhall 
be  naturally  led  into  a chain  of  reafoning  Yery  contrary  to  that  of 
Mr.  Wallace,  which  is  a thing  I fliould  have  difpenfed  with,  did 
not  the  merit  of  his  performance  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned 
world  appear  fufficient  to  draw  my  attention. 

Agriculture  is  vdthout  all  doubt  the  foundation  of  multiplication, 
which  mufi  ever  be  in  proportion  to  it ; that  is,  to  the  earth’s  pro- 
ductions, as  has  been  faid.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  multiplication  thofe  produced  mufi;  of  courfe  become 
tifefiil  to  one  another,  and  ufeful  to  the  fociety  in  general.  Now 
I confider  multiplication  as  no  otherwdfe  ufeful  to  a ftate,  than  in 
fo  far  as  the  additional  number  becomes  fo,  to  thofe  wdio  are  al- 
ready esifting,  wdiom  I confider  as  the  body-politic  of  the  fociety. 
If  it  therefore  happens,  that  an  additional  number  produced  do 
no  more  than  feed  themfelves,  then  I perceive  no  advantage  gained 
to  the  fociety  by  their  production.  If,  without  rendering  any 
equivalent  fervice,  they  are  fed  by  others,  there  is  a lofs. 

Agriculture  may  be  faid  to  be  carried  to  its  utmofi;  extent,  when 
the  earth  is  fo  laboured  as  to  produce  the  greatefi;  quantity  of 
fruits  pofiible  for  the  ufe  of  man  ; and  in  judging  of  the  improve- 
ment of  tw^o  fpots  of  ground  of  the  fame  extent,  that  may  be  faid 
to  be  mcfi:  improved  which  produces  the  greatefi  quantity  of  food  : 
but  as  to  population,  the  queftion  does  not  ftop  there  ; for  let  the 
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quantity  be  equal  on  both,  yet  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  one  be  more 
frugal  livers  than  thofe  of  the  other,  this  circumftance  alone  will 
make  an  inequality.  If  agriculture  therefore  be  confidered  only  v/ith 
refpecf  to  population,  we  mull  conlider  that  country  as  the  bell 
peopled,  where  productions  are  the  moll  abundant,  and  where  the 
inhabitants  are  the  moll  fober.  Thus  much  with  regard  to  the  es- 
tent  of  agriculture  and  population : we  come  now  to  confider  the 
inconveniencies  which  may  refult  to  a fociety  from  an  over-ftretch, 
or  from  what  I call  an  abufe  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

I call  every  thing  an  abufe  in  fociety  which  implies  a contra- 
diction to  the  fpirit  of  it,  or  which  draws  along  with  it  an  incon- 
veniency  to  certain  clalfes,  which  is  not  compenfated  by  the  gene- 
ral welfare. 

The  political  oeconomy  of  government  is  brought  to  perfedtion, 
when  every  dafs  in  general,  and  every  individual  in  particular,  is 
made  to  be  aiding  and  aliilling  to  the  community,  in  proportion  to 
the  affiftance  he  receives  from  it.  This  conveys  my  idea  of  a free 
and  perfedl  fociety,  which  is,  a general  tacit  contra^,  from  ’which  reci- 
procal and  proportional  ferwces  refult  univ  erf  ally  between  all  thofe  who  com- 
pofe  it. 


Whenever  therefore  any  one  is  found,  upon  whom  nobody  de- 
pends, and  who  depends  upon  every  one,  as  is  the  cafe  with  hhm 
who  is  willing  to  work  for  his  bread,  but  who  can  find  no  em- 
ployment, there  is  a breach  of  the  contracl,  and  an  abufe.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  if  we  can  fuppofe  any  perfon  entirely  taken  up 
m feeding  himfelf,  depending  upon  no  one,  and  having  robodv 
depending  on  him,  we  lofe  the  idea  of  fociety,  becaufe  there  are 

no  reciprocal  obligations  between  fuch  a perfon  and  the  other 
members  of  the  fociety. 


Thofe  who  are  for  employing  the  whole  of  a people  in  agricul- 
ture may  anfwer,  that  all  their  time  cannot  be  employed  in  this 

^cupation,  and  that  in  the  intervals  they  may  apply  themfelves  to 
fuppiy  reciprocal  wants. 
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I very  readily  agree,  that  any  perlbn,  who  would  calculate  his 
labour  in  agriculture,  purely  for  his  own  fuDliflence,  would  find 
abundance  of  idle  hours.  But  the  queflion  is,  whether  in  good' 
oeconomy  fuch  a perfon  would  not  be  better  employed  in  providing 
noiirijhment  for  others,  than  in  providing  for  any  other  want.  When 
he  provides  food,  he  furely  provides  for  a want ; and  experience 
fhews,  that  it  is  better  for  a man  to  apply  clofe  to  one  trade,  than 
to  turn  himfelf  to  feverai. 

Hence  I conclude,  that  the  beil  way  of  binding  a free  fociety  to- 
gether, is  by  multiplying  reciprocal  obligations,  and  creating  a ge- 
neral dependence  between  all  its  members.  This,  cannot  be  bet- 
ter effected,  than  by  appropriating  a certain  number  of  inhabitants, 
for  the  produdion  of  the  quantity  of  food  required  for  all,  and  by 
difcributing  the  remainder  into  proper  claffes  for  fupplying  every 
other  want.  I fay  farther,  that  this  diftribution  is,  not  only  the 
moft  rational,  but  that  mankind  fall  naturally  into  it;  and  mifery 
attends  and  has  ever  attended  thofe  "who  have  been  found  without 
a particular  employment. 

It  muft  not  be  concluded  from  this  reafoning,  that  abufe  is  al- 
ways implied  when  we  find  any  of  the  claffes  of  the  free  hands 
of  a ftate  cafually  employed  in  agriculture. 

There  is  fuch  a variety  of  circumflances  in  every  country,  that 
without  a peculiar  talent  of  laying  principles  together,  fo  as  to  an- 
fwer  every  combination,  the  moft  perfed  theory  which  can  be  pro- 
pofed  muft  appear  defediwe. 

In  countries  ill-improved,  where  induflry  begins  to  take  root,  we 
are  not  to  conclude,  tliat  good  policy  requires  a hidden  and  im- 
mediate feparation  between  the  dwellings  of  the  hufbandnien  and. 
free  hands.  Sudden  revolutions  are  conftantly  hurtful,  and  a good 
ftatefman  ought  to  lay  down  his  plan  of  arriving  at  perfedion  by 
Gradual  fteps. 

O 

If  he  finds,  as  is  the  cafe  of  rude  and  uncivilized  focieties,  that 
many  are  occupied,  partly,  in  providing  fubfiftence  for  their  own 
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family,  partly,  in  other  ufeful  purfuits,  he  may  by  degi’ees  detach 
as  many  as  he  can  from  every  other  branch  of  induftry,  except  that 
of  agriculture.  The  moll  wealthy  are  the  moll  proper  to  carry  this 
branch  to  any  degree  of  perfedlion.  The  landed  men  ought  to  be 
encouraged  by  every  means  to  apply  to  the  lludy  of  farming. 
This  employment  has  been  conlidered  as  honourable  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  and  very  welL  fuits  the  rank,  the  interell,  and  the 
amufement  of  gentlemen. 

The.  next  Hep  is  to  introduce  manufactures  into  the  countr}% 
and  to  provide  a ready  market  abroad  for  every  fuperfluous  part  of 
them.  The  allurement  of  gain  will  foon  engage  every  one  to  pur- 
fue  that  branch  of  indullry  which  fucceeds  bell  in  his  hands.  By 
thefe  means  many  will  follow  manufactures  and  abandon  agricub 
ture ; others  will  profecute  their  manufactures  in  the  country,  and 
avail  themfelves  at  the  fame  timey  of  fmall  portions  of  land,  pro- 
per for  gardens,  grafs  for  cows,  and  even  for  producing  certain 
kinds  of  fruit  necedary  for  their  own  maintenance. 

This  I do  not  conlider  as  a fpecies  of  farming..  It  is  more  pro- 
perly, in  a political  light,  a fort  of  village  life,  only  the  village 
here  appears  difperfed  over  a large  extent ; and  I call  it  a village 
life,  became  here  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  principally 
directed  towards  the  profecution  of  their  trades : agriculture  is 
but  a fubaitern  conliaeration,  and  will  be  carried  on  lb  far  onlv, 
as  it  occalions  no  great  avocation  from  the  main  objeCl.  It  will 
however  have  the  effeCl  to  parcel  out  the  lands  into  fmall  poITeb 
lions : a fyllem  admirably  calculated  for  the  improvement  of  the 
foil,  and  aavantageous  to  population,  when  the  fpirit  of  indullry 
is  not  thereby  checked.  This,  is  the  cafe  when  fuch  polfelTors  ap- 
ply totally  to  agriculture,  and  content  themfelves  with  a bare  fub- 
fillence  from  it,  without  profecuting  any  other  branch  of  indullrv, 
or  forming  any  plan  of  ambition  for  themfelves,  or  for  their 
children’s  emerging  from  fo  circumfcribed  a fphere  of  life  : from 
this  dlone  proceeds,  in  mod  countries,  the  inconveniency  of  a mb 
nute  fubdivifion  of  land  property. 

We- 
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We  £hall  prefently  fee,  by  various  examples,  the  truth  of  this 
propofition  ; and  from  what  obfervations  I have  been  able  to  make, 
it  appears,  that  a great  inconvenience  flows  from^  it ; the  pryerty 
of  the  lands,  and  not  the  bare  popjion  of  them,  is  vefted  m the 
lower  clafles.  While  they  only  remain  as  tenants,  the  mtereft  of 
the  proprietor,  on  one  hand,  will  lead  him  to  incorporate  thefe 
fmall  pofleflions  into  larger  farms,  the  moment  the  poflelTors,  by 
relaxing  from  their  principal  occupation,  (induftiy)  are  no  longer 
able  to  pay  a rent  above  the  value  of  the  grounds  when  let  in 
farms ; and  the  intereft  of  thefe  tenants,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
frequently  lead  them  to  abandon  fuch  fmall  pofleffions,  when  the 
profecution  of  their  induftry  uemands  a change  of  habitation. 
Thus  the  intereft  of  agriculture  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  that  of 
induftry,  and  dalles  will  feparate  their  habitations,  according  as 

their  refpective  interefts  require. 

It  is  certainly  the  intereft  of  every  landlord,  whofe  land  is  ill 
improved,  to  multiply  habitations  upon  it,  providing  he  makes 
choice  of  fuch  people  as  can  live  by  fome  other  branch  of  induftry 
than  bare  agriculture : and,  in  many  cafes,  it  may  be  his  advantage 
to  incorporate  his  lands  into  farms  as  foon  as  they  are  fully  culti- 
vated. By  this  plan  he  will  advance  the  improvement  of  his  land ; he 
will  multiply  the  ufeful  inhabitants  ; and  he  will  at  the  fame  time 
fliare  the  profits  of  their  induftry  beyond  the  value  of  the  land 
rent. 

By  thefe  means  has  the  woollen  manufacture  in  England,  and 
the  linen  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  been  greatly  augmented.  But  as 
the  improvement  of  land  goes  on,  this  oeconomy  will  decline : 
towns  will  fwell  in  confequence  of  the  principles  we  are  now  go- 
ing to  deduce  -,  the  lands  will  become  more  thinly  inhabited  ; and 
farms  will  by  degrees  grow  more  extenfive.  I appeal  to  experi- 
ence for  the  juftnefs  of  this  opinion. 

Hence  it  plainly  appears,  that,  in  every  light  this  matter  can  be 
reprefented,  we  ftill  find  it  impoluble  to  employ  ufefully  above 
a certain  part  of  a people  in  agriculture.  The  next  queftion  is, 

how 
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how  to  determine  the  juft  proportion.  For  this  purpofe  we  muft 
have  recourfe  to  £a6ts,  not  to  theory.  We  have,  in  a former  chap- 
ter, examined  the  ftate  of  this  queftion  with  regard  to  one  country. 
I fliall  here  only  add,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  culture  of  the  foil, 
and  to  the  number  of  crops  it  is  made  to  produce,  a greater  or  lefs 
number  will  be  required  ; and  in  proportion  to  the  furplus  of  food 
above  what  is  necellary  to  maintain  the  labourers,  will  a number 
of  free  hands  be  provided  for.  If  therefore  a fpecies  of  agricul- 
ture can  be  found  eftablilhed,  which  produces  little  or  no  furplus, 
there  little  or  no  induftry  can  be  exercifed ; few  wants  can  be  fup- 
plied : this  will  produce  a wonderful  fimplicity  of  manners,  will 
ruin  the  fyftem  of  modern  policy,  and  produce  what  I muft  call 
an  abufe.  Let  me  look  for  fome  examples,  in  order  to  fet  this 
queftion  in  a clearer  light. 

In  the  wine-provinces  of  France,  we  find  the  lands  which  lie 
round  the  villages  divided  into  very  fmall  lots,  and  there  cultiva- 
tion is  carried  to  a very  estraordinar}-  height.  Thefe  belong  is 
property  to  the  peafants,  who  cultivate  the  vines.  No  frugality 
can  be  greater  than  in  the  confumption  of  this  produce,  and  the 
fmalleft  weed  which  comes  up  among  the  grain,  is  turned  to  ac- 
count, for  the  food  of  animals.  The  produce  of  fuch  lands,  I may 
fay,  is  intirely  confumed  by  the  proprietor  and  his  family,  who 
are  all  employed  in  the  cultivation,  and  there  is  no  fuperfluous 
quantity  here  produced  for  the  maintenance  of  others.  Does  not 
this  refemble  the  diftribution  of  lands  made  by  the  Romans  in 
favour  of  ycco  Sabine  families,  where  each  received  two  plethra  of 
ground.  [See  Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  117.]  Now  let  me  examine 
the  political  ftate  of  agriculture,  and  of  other  labour  performed 
by  my  French  vine-drefter. 

By  the  fuppofition  we  imply,  that  the  bit  of  land  is  fufficient  for 
maintaining  the  man  and  his  family,  and  nothing  more  ; he  has 
no  grain  to  fell,  no  food  can  by  him  be  fupplied  to  any  other 
perfon  whatever  •,  but  the  ftate  of  other  lands  capable  of  yielding 
a furplus,  fuch  as  tire  vineyard,  produces  a demand  for  his  labour. 

This 
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This  labour,  conlidered  with,  refpecft  to  txie  vine-dreller,  is  a iiiud. 
for  providing  ail  his  wants  in  manufadures,  fait,  See.  and  what  is 
over  intifl  be  conlidered  as  his  profits,  out  of  which  he  pays  the. 
royal  impofitions.  The  fame  labour,  confidered  with  regard  to  the, 
proprietor  of  the  vineyard,  enters  into  that  necefifar^^  dedudion  out 
of  the  fruits,  which,  when  deducted,  leaves  the  remainder,  which 
we  call  furplus,  or  what  anfwers  to  the  land  rent.  This  belongs 
to  the  proprietor,  and  becomes  a fund  for  fupplying  all  his  wants. 

Here  we  have  an  idea  of  fociety.  The  vine-drefier  depends  up- 
on the  proprietor  for  the  price  of  his  labour ; the  propiietor  upon 
the  vine-dreffer  for  his  furplus.  But  did  we  fuppofe  all  the  kingdom 
parcelled  out,  and  laboured,  as  the  fpot  which  lies  round  the  village, 
what  would  become  of  the  vine-dreller  with  regard  to  all  his  other 
wants  ; there  would  be  no  vines  to  drefs,  no  furplus  nourifhment 
any  where  found,  eonfequently  no  employment,  not  even  life,  for 
thofe  who  had  no  land.  From  this  example  we  difeover  the  differ- 
ence between  agriculture  exercifed  as  a trade  and  iW  a direct  means 
of  fubjijiing,  a diRindion  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  will  very  frequently 
occur  in  the  profecution  of  our  fubjecl.  We  have  the  two  fpeciee 
in  the  vine-dreffer : he  labours  the  vineyard  as  a trade,  and  his 
fpot  of  ground  for  fubfiftence.  We  may  ferther  conclude,  that,  as 
to  the  lafl  part,  he  is  only  ufeful  to  himfelf ; but,  as  to  the  firfl,  he 
is  ufeful  to  the  fociety,  and  becomes  ai  member  of  it;  confe- 
-quently,  were  it  not  for  his  trade,  the  Rate  would  lofe  nothing, 
though  the  vine-dreffer  and  his  land  were  both  fwallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake.  The  food  and  the  confumers  would  both  difap- 
pear  together,  without  the  leaft  political  harm  to  any  body:  confe- 
-,quently,  fuch  a Ipecies  of  agriculture  is  no  benefit  to  a Rate  ; and 
eonfequently,  neither  is  that  fpecies  of  multiplication,  implied  by 
,fuch  a diRribution  of  property,  any  benefit.  Thus  an  over-exten- 
fion  of  agriculture  and  divifion  of  lands  becomes  an  abufe,  and 
fo,  eonfequently,  does  an  over-multiplication. 

Here  I am  obliged  to  conclude,  that  thofe  paifages  of  Roman  au- 
thors which  mention  the  frugality  of  that  people,  and  the  fmali 
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€stent  of  their  pofleffions  cannot  be  rightly  imderflood,  without  the 
knowledge  of  many  circumftances  relative  to  the  manners  of  thofe 
times.  For  if  you  underfland  fuch  a diftribution  of  lands  to  have 
extended  over  all  the  Roman  territory,  the  number  of  the  citizens 
would  have  far  exceeded  what  they  appear  to  have  been  by 
the  Cenfus,  and  even  furpafs  all  belief.  But  farther,  I may  be 
allowed  to  alk,  whether  or  no  it  be  fuppofed  that  thefe  frugal 
Romans  laboured  this  fmall  portion  of  lands  with  their  own  hands 
and  confumed  the  produce  of  it  ? If  I am  anfwered  in  the  affirmative, 
(which  is  neceffiary  to  prove  the  advantages  of  agriculture’s  being 
exercifed  by  all  the  dalles  of  a people)  then  I alk,  from  whence 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  and  other  cities,  fuppofed  to  come ; 
who  fed  the  armies  when  in  the  field  ? If  thefe  were  fed  by  foreign 
grain  imported,  or  plundered  from  their  neighbours,  where  was 
the  advantage  of  this  fubdivifion  of  lands,  and  of  this  exteniive 
agriculture,  which  could  not  feed  the  inhabitants  of  the  ftate  ? If 
it  be  faid,  that  notwithftanding  this  frugal  difiribution  of  property 
among  the  citizens,  there  was  ftill  found  furplus  enough  to  fupply 
both  Rome  and  the  armies,  will  it  not  then  follow-,  that  there wvas 
no  neceffity  for  employing  all  the  people  in  agriculture,  fince  the 
labour  of  a part  might  have  fufficed. 

That  number  of  hujbandmen,  therefore,  is  the  left,  which  can  provide 
food  for  all  the  fate ; and  that  number  of  inhabitants  is  the  bef,  which  is 
compatible  with  the  full  employ  7nent  of  every  one  of  the'm. 

Idle  mouths  are  only  ufeful  to  themfelves,  not  to  the  ftate ; con- 
fequently,  are  not  an  objed  of  the  care  of  the  Rate,  any  farther  than 
to  provide  employment  for  them ; and  their  welfare  (while  they 
remain  ufelefs  to  others)  is,  in  a free  country,  purely  a matter  of 
private  concern.  Let  me  take  another  example  for  the  farther 
illuftration  of  this  matter. 

Thofe^who  travel  into  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Spain,  find  large 
trads  or  land  quite  uncultivated,  producing  only  a fcanty  pafiure 
oi  .erds  of  the  leffer  cattle.  Here  and  there  are  found  interfperfed 

ome  fpots  of  watered  lands,  w-hich,  from  the  profufion  of  every 
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gift  which  nature  can  bellow,  ftrike  a northern  traveller  with  an 
idea  of  paradife.  In  fuch  places  villages  are  found,  and  numbers 
of  inhabitants.  It  muft  be  allowed  that  induftry  and  labour  do  not 
here  go  forward  as  in  other  countries ; but  to  fupply  this  want 
charity  Reps  in.  Charity  in  Spain  (in  proportion  w its  extent)  is- 
as  powerful  a principle  towards  multiplication  as  induftry  and  la- 
bour. Whatever  gives  food  gives  numbers:  but  charity  cannot  extend 
beyond  fuperfluity,  and  this  muft  ever  be  in  proportion  to  in- 
duftry. Thefe  watered  lands  are  well  laboured  and  improved.  The 
value  of  them  in  one  fenfe,  is  in  proportion  to  their  fertility,  and 
the  furplus  of  the  labourers  ftiould  naturally  be  given  for  an  equi- 
valent in  money  or  work : but  this  equivalent  cannot  be  found,  be- 
caufe  the  confmners  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  If  the 
Spaniards,  therefore,  were  not  the  moft  charitable  people  upon  earth,, 
it  is  very  plain  that  the  labouring  of  thefe  watered  lands  v\^ould 
diminifti,  until  it  came  upon  a level  with  the  wealth  and  induftry 
of  the  confumers.  But  here  it  is  otherwife : labour  goes  on  me- 
chanically, and  without  combination  of  circumftances,  and  the 
poor  live  in  eafe,  in  proportion  to  the  plenty  of  the  year.. 

Here  then  is  a third  principle  of  multiplication.  The  firft  is 
flavery,  or  a idolent  method  of  making  mankind  labour ; the  fecond 
is  induftity,  which  is  a rational  excitement  to  it  ^ the  third  is  cha- 
rity, which  refembles  the  manna  in  the  defect,  the  gift  of  God  upon 
a very  extraordinary  occafion,  and  when  nothing  elfe  could  have 
preferved  the  lives  of  his  people.  Whether,  in  all  cafes,  this  prin- 
ciple of  chriftianity  advances  the  profperity  of  a modern  focietp 
("when  complied  with  from  obedience  to  precept,  without  confuking 
reafon  as  to  the  circumftances  of  times  and  fituations)  is  aqueftion 
wdiich  lies  out  of  my  road  to  examine.  The  action,  confidered  in 
the  intention  of  the  agent,  muft  in  every  cafe  appear  highly  beau- 
tiful, and  we  plainly  fee  how  far  it  contributes  to-  multiplication, 
though  v/e  do  not  fo  plainly  perceive  how  this  again  is  advantageous- 
to  fociety. 
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Now  if  we  examine  the  Hate  of  agriculture  in  the  territor}^  of  thia 
Spanifli  village,  we  find,  upon  the  whole,  no  more  furplus  of  fruits 
than  upon  the  French  vine  drefier’s  portion  of  land  j confequently, 
if  all  Spain  was  laboured  and  inhabited  like  this  village  and  its  fmall 
garden,  as  it  is  called,  it  would  be  the  moil;  populous  country  in 
the  world,  the  moil  fimple  in  the  manner  of  living ; but  it  never 
could  communicate  the  idea  of  a vigorous  or  a flouriiliing  ftate. 
It  is  the  employment  alone  of  the  inhabitants  which  can  imprefs 
that  chara<5ler. 

Now  in  this  lail  example,  what  a number  of  free  hands  do  w'e 
find ! are  not  all  the  poor  of  this  clafs  ? Would  it  not  be  better  if 
all  thefe  by  their  labour  could  purchafe  their  fubfiilence,  than  be 
obliged  to  receive  it  in  the  precarious  manner  they  do  ? Can  one 
fuppofe  all  thefe  people  induilrious,  without  implying  what  I call 
fuperfluity  of  labour  ? Is  not  this  luxury,  according  to  my  definition 
of  it.  Where  would  be  the  harm  if  the  Spanifh  farmer,  who  gives 
a third  of  his  crop  in  charity,  Ihould  in  return  receive  fome  changes 
of  raiment,  fome  convenient  furniture  for  his  houfe,  fome  embel- 
lilhment  to  his  habitation ; thefe  things  would  coft  him  nothing ; 
he  would  receive  them  in  exchange  for  what  he  now  gives  from^ 
principle  of  chanty,  andthofe  who  have  a precarious,  would  have 
a certain  livelihood.  Let  us  travel  a little  farther  in  fearch  of  the 
abufe  of  population. 

In  Germany,  we  find  many  fmall  towns,  formed  into  corporations 
whicu  enjoy  certain  privileges.  The  freedom  of  fuch  towns  is’ 
not  eafily  purchafed ; and  one,  upon  confidering  outward  circum- 
ances,  rnufi;  be  not  a little  furprized  to  hear  of  the  fums  refufed 
when  offered,  to  obtain  it.  Round  thefe  towns  there  is  a fmall  ter- 
ritory divided  into  very  fmall  portions,  and  not  able  to  maintain  the 
miabitants:  thefe  lands  therefore  are  infinitely  overfiocked  whh 
huffandmen ; for  every  proprietor,  lefs  or  more,  concerns  himfelf 
with  the  cultivation.  Here,  one  who  would  afpire  to  extend  his 
P e non  wou  d,  according  to  the  fentiment  of  Manius  Curius  Den- 
ams,  certainly  be  confidered  as  a dangerous  citizen,  and  a hurtful 
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member  of  the  fociety.  Thofe  lots  are  divided  among  the  children 
of  the  proprietors,  v^ho  are  free  of  the  town,  by  which  means  they 
are  conftantly  fplitting  by  multiplication,  and  confolidating  by 
death,  and  by  marriage  : thefe  nearly  balance  one  anothei,  and 
property  remains  divided  as  before.  A ftranger  is  at  a lofs  to  find 
out  the  reafon  why  the  liberty  of  fo  poor  a little  town  fliould  be  fi> 
valuable.  Here  it  is  ; firft  there  are  certain  advantages  enjoyed  in 
common,  fuch  as  the  privilege  of  pafture  on  the  town  lands,  and 
others  of  a like  nature ; but  I find  the  charges  which  the  burgefles 
are  obliged  to  pay,  may  more  than  compenfate  them.  The  prin- 
cipal reafon  appears  to  be,  that  no  one  who  has  not  the  libeity  of 
the  town,  can  fettle  in  a way  of  induftry  fo  as  to  marry  and  have  a 
family : becaufe  without  this  his  labour  can  only  be  directed  to- 
wards furnifliing  the  wants  of  peafants  who  live  in  villages  ; theiC 
are  few,  and  little  ingenuity  is  required  for  it.  In  towns  there  is 
found  a greater  diverfity  of  wants,  and  the  people  there  have  found 
out  mechanically,  that  if  firangers  were  allowed  to  fiep  in  and  fup- 
ply  them,  their  ovm  children  v/ould  fiarve  ; therefore  the  heads  of 
the  corporation,  who  have  an  intereft  to  keep  up  the  price  of  work, 
have  alfo  an  intereft  to  hold  the  liberty  of  their  town  at  a high  va- 
lue. This  appears  to  me  a pretty  juft  reprefentation  of  the  prefent 
ftate  of  fome  towns  I have  feen,  relative  to  the  prefent  objed  of 

inquiry. 

But  as  induftry  becomes  extended,  and  trade  and  manufadlures 
are  eftabliftied,  this  political  oeconomy  muft  difappear. 

Such  a change,  however,  will  not  probably  happen  without  the 
interpofition  of  the  fovereign,  and  a new' plan  of  adminiftration ; what 
elfe  can  give  a turn  to  this  fpirit  of  idlenefs,  or  rather,  as  I may 
call  it,  of  this  trifling  induftry  ? Agriculture  can  never  be  a proper 
occupation  for  thofe  who  live  in  towns : this  therefore  is  an  abufe 
of  it,  or  rather  indeed  an  abufe  of  employment. 

Eafe  and  plenty  can  never  enter  a little  town,  but  by  the  means 
of  wealth  ; wealth  can  never  come  in  but  by  the  produce  of  labour 
going  out  j and  when  people  labour  purely  for  their  own  fubfiftence, 

they 
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they  only  make  the  little  money  they  have  circulate,  but  can  acquire 
nothing  new  j and  thofe  who  with  difficulty  can  maintain  them- 
felves,  can  never  hope  to  increafe  their  numbers. 

If  in  fpite  of  the  little  induftry  fet  on  foot  in  fuch  towns,  the 
generative  faculty  fliall  work  its  effecl  and  increafe  numbers,  this 
will  make  the  poor  parents  flill  divide,  and  mifery  will  enfue  ; 
this  again  may  excite  compaffion,  and  that  will  open  the  chefls  of 
thofe  who  have  a charitable  difpofition  : hofpitals  are  founded  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  they  are  quickly  filled,  and  as  many  necef- 
fitous  remain  as  ever.  The  reafon  is  plain ; the  hofpital  applies  a 
palliative  for  the  abufe,  but  offers  no  cure.  A tree  is  no  fooner  dif- 
charged  of  its  branches  than  it  pufiies  new  ones.  It  has  been  faid, 
that  numbers  are  in  proportion  to  food  ; confequently,  poor  are  in 
proportion  to  charity.  Let  the  King  give  his  revenue  in  charity, 
he  will  foon  find  poor  enough  to  confume  it.  Let  a rich  man  fpend 
100,000/.  a year  upon  a table,  he  will  find  guefts  (the  beft  in  the 
kingdom)  for  every  cover.  Thefe  things,  in  my  way  of  confidering 
them,  are  all  analogous,  and  flow  from  the  fame  principle.  And 
the  mifery  found  in  thefe  little  German  towns,  is  another  modifi- 
cation of  the  abufe  of  population.  Thefe  examples  fliew  the  incon- 
veniencies  and  abufes  which  refult  from  a mifapplication  of  inha- 
bitants to  agriculture,  which  produces  a population  more  burthen- 
fome  than  beneficial  to  a modern  ftate. 

If  the  fimplicity  of  the  antients  is  worthy  of  imitation,  or  if  it 
appears  preferable  to  the  prefent  fyfiem,  which  it  is  not  my  bufi- 
nefs  to  decide,  then  either  flavery  muft  be  introduced  to  make  thofe 
fubfift  who  do  not  labour,  or  they  muft  be  fed  upon  charity.  La- 
bour and  induftry  can  never,  I think,  be  recommended  on  one  hand, 
and  the  effeais  of  them  profcribed  on  the  other.  If  a great  body  of 
warlike  men  (as  was  the  cafe  in  Sparta)  be  confidered  as  efiential  to 
the  well  being  of  the  ftate  ; if  all  trade  and  all  fuperfluity  be  forbid 
amongft  them,  and  no  employment  but  military  exercifes  allowed  j 
if  all  thefe  w^arriors  be  fed  at  public  tables,  muft  you  not  either 
have  a fet  of  helotes  to  plow  the  ground  for  them,  or  a parcel  of 
charitable  Spanifh  farmers  to  feed  them  gratis. 
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Thus  much  I have  thought  might  be  of  ufe  to  fay  to  illuflrate 
the  principles  I have  laid  down.  I find  thefe  very  contrary  to  the 
reafoning  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  performance  which 
I mentioned  above,  and  which  I have  had  in  my  eye.  A more  par- 
ticular examination  of  it  might  be  ufeful,  and  even  amufing ; but 
it  would  engage  me  in  too  long  a difquifition  for  the  nature  of  this 
work.  I cannot  how’cver  help,  in  this  place,  adding  one  obfervation 
more,  in  confequence  of  our  principles,  vfhich.feems  contrary  to  the 
llrain  of  our  ingenious  author’s  reafoning.  I fe eras ^ becaufe  almoll 
all  difference  of  opinion  upon  fuch  fubje6ts  proceeds  from  the  defe6l 
of  language  in  tranfmitting  our  ideas  when  complex  or  abftracl. 

The  effecfl  of  difeafes  which  fweep  off  numbers  of  people  does 
not  eflentially  diminifh  population,  except  when  they  come  fud- 
denly  or  irregularly,  any  more  than  it  w’ould  necellarily  difpeople 
the  world  if  all  mankind  were  to  be  fwept  off  the  ftage  at  the  age  of 
forty  fix  years.  I apprehend  that  in  man,  as  in  every  other  animal, 
the  generative  faculty  is  more  than  able  to  repair  all  lofies  occa- 
fioned  by  regular  difeafes  ; and  I have  fhewn,  I think,  more  than 
once,  that  multiplication  never  can  flop  but  for  want  of  food. 
As  long  then  as  the  labour  of  man  can  continue  annually  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  quantity  of  food  as  at  prefent,  and  that  motives 
are  found  to  make  him  labour,  the  fame  numbers  may  be  fed, 
and  the  generative  faculty,  which  from  one  pair  has  produced  fo 
many  millions,  would  certainly  do  more  than  keep  up  the  flock, 
although  no  perfon  w^ere  to  pafs  the  age  above  mentioned.  Here 
is  the  proof : was  the  life  of  man  confined  to  forty  fix  years,  the 
Hate  of  mortality  would  be  increafed  in  the  proportion  which  thofe 
who  die  above  forty  fix  bear  to  thofe  who  die  under  this  age.  This 
proportion  is,  I believe,  as  i to  i o,  confequently,  mortality  would 
increafe  confequently,  num.bers  would  be  kept  up  by  increafe 
upon  births ; and  furely  the  generative  faculty  of  man  far  exceeds 
this  proportion,  when  the  other  requifites  for  propagation,  to  wit, 
food,  &c.  are  to  be  found,  as  by  the  fuppofition. 
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CHAP.  ZVi 

Application  of  the  above  Principles  to  the  State  of  Population 

in  Great-Britain* 

A LETTER  from  Dr.  Brakenridge,  F.  R.  S.  addrelJed  to  George 
Lewis  Scott,  Efq;  which  I found  in  the  Daniih  Mercury 
for  March  1758,  furniihes  me  with  a very  good  opportunity 
©f  applying  the  principles  we  have  been  laying  dov/n  to  the 
Rate  of  population  in  Great-Britain.  I ftiall  therefore,  according 
to  my  plan,  pafs  in  review  that  gentleman’s  opinion,  v/ithout  en- 
tring  upon  any  refutation  of  it.  I fliall  extradt  the  propofitions 
he  lays  down,  examine  the  conclufions  he  draws  from  them,  and 
then  fliew  wherein  they  differ  from  thofe  which  refuit  from  the 
theory  eftablifhed  in  this  inquiry. 

The  author’s  calculations  and  fuppofitions  as  to  matters  of 
fadl  fhall  be  taken  for  granted,  as  I believe  the  firfl  are  as  good  as 
any  that  can  be  made,  upon  a fubjecl  where  all  the  data  required 
for  fblving  the  problem  are  quite  a piece  of  guefs-work. 

I mufl  follow  the  Mercury,  not  having  the  original.. 

Prop.  L After  a very  clofe  examination,  fays  our  author,  I find, 
that  our  iflands  gain,  as  to  population,  abfolutely  no  more  than 
what  is  requifite  for  repairing  their  lofles,  and  that,  in  England  it- 
felf,  numbers  would  diminifh,  were  they  not  recruited  from  Ireland 
and  Scotland. 

Prop.  IE  Men,  able  to  carry  arms,  that  is  from  18  to  yd  years, 
make,  according  to  Dr.  Halley,  the  fourth  part  of  a people ; and 
when  a people  increafe  in  numbers,  every  denomination,  as  to  age, 
increafes  in  that  proportion : confequently  in  England,  where  the 
number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  fix  millions,  if  the  annual 
augmentation  upon  the  whole  do  not  exceed  18,000,  as  I am  pretty 
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fure  it  does  not,  the  yearly  augmentation  of  thofe  fit  to  carrj^  arms 
will  be  only  4,500. 

Prop.  HI.  In  England,  burials  are  to  births,  as  100  is  to  113.  I 
^fuppofe  that,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  they  may  be  as  100  is  to  124. 
And  as  there  may  be,  in  thefe  two  lafi;  kingdoms,  about  two  mil- 
lions and  a half  of  inhabitants,  the  whole  augmentation  may  be 
Hated  at  15,000;  and  confeqnently  that,  of  fuch  as  are  fit  to 
carry  arms,  at  3,750.  Add  this  number  to  thofe  annually  produced 
in  England,  and  the  fum  total  of  the  whole  augmentation  in  the 
Britifli  ifles  will  be  about  8,250. 

Prop.  IV.  The  ftrangers,  who  arrive  in  England,  in  order  to 
fettle,  are  fuppofed  to  compenfate  thofe  who  leave  the  country  with 
the  fame  intent. 

Prop.  V.  It  is  out  of  this  number  of  8,250,  that  all  our  lofies 
are  to  be  deduced.  If  the  colonies,  wars,  and  navigation,  carry  olF 
from  us  annually  8,000  men,  the  Britifii  ifles  cannot  augment  in 
people  : if  we  lofe  more,  numbers  mufl  diminifli. 

Prop.  VI.  By  calculations,  fuch  as  they  are,  our  author  finds, 
that,  upon  an  average  of  66  years,  from  1690  to  175^,  this  num- 
ber of  8000  have  been  annually  loft,  that  is,  have  died  abroad  in 
the  colonies,  in  war,  or  on  the  account  of  navigation. 

Prop.  VII.  That,  iince  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  about  8,000,000,  and  that  the  augmentation  is  annually  about 
8000,  we  may  conclude  in  general  for  all  Europe,  that,  for  every 
million  of  inhabitants,  there  is  an  annual  augmentation  of  1000; 
confequently,  every  thoufand  men  flain  in  war  muft  deftroy  all 
the  augmentation  of  a million  of  inhabitants  during  a year.  Con- 
fequently France,  which  contains  14  millions,  according  to  Sir 
AVilliam  Petty,^  having  loft  above  14,000  men  a-year,  during  the 
fame  66  years,  cannot  have  augmented  in  population. 

Prop.  VIII.  That  the  progrefs  of  trade  and  navigation  aug- 
menting the  lofs  of  people  by  fea,  muft  confequently  have  dimi- 
niftied  population  over  all  Europe, 
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Prop.  IX.  The  exportation  of  our  corn  proves  ■what  the  above 
propofitions  have  demonilrated.  For  fuppofing  the  progrefs  of 
agriculture  to  compenfate  the  additional  quantity  diftiiled  of  late 
years,  there  is  Hill  ^ of  the  crop  exported,  which  proves  that  our 
numbers  are  fmall,  and  that  they  do  not  augment. 

From  thefe  propofitions  our  author  concludes,  that  what  Hops 
multiplication  in  the  Britifh  ifles  is,  ift,  That  living  in  celibacy  is 
become  a-la-mode : idly.  That  wars  have  been  carried  on  beyond 
the  nation’s  force : sdly,  That  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  deftroys 
great  numbers  of  inhabitants. 

I fliall  now  Ihortly  apply  the  principles  I have  been  laying 
down,  in  order  to  refolve  every  phenomenon  here  defcribed,  as 
to  the  population  of  Great  Britain.  Thefe  I lhall  willingly  take 
for  granted,  as  it  is  of  no  confeqiience  to  my  reafoning,  whether 
they  be  exact  or  not : it  is  enough  that  they  may  be  fo  and  the 
queftion  here  is  only  to  account  for  them. 


England,  fays  he,  would  diminifh  in  numbers,  were  it  not  re- 
cruited from  Scodand  and  Ireland.  This,  I fay,  is  a contingent, 
not  a certain  confequence : for  did  thofe  grown-up  adventurers' 
ceafe  to  come  in,  the  inhabitants  of  England  themfelves  would 
undoubtedly  multiply,  provided  an  additional  number  of  breeders 
could  be  found,  able  to  bring  up  their  children.  Now  the  import- 
ation of  grown  men  into  a country  in  fo  far  refembles  the  im- 
portation of  flaves  into  our  colonies,  that  the  one  and  the  other 
diminifiies  the  price  of  labour,  and  thereby  prevents  marriage 
among  certain  clalTes  of  the  natives,  whofe  profits  are  not  fuffi- 
cient  for  bringing  up  a family : and  when  any  fuch  do  marry  not- 
withfianding,  they  do  not  mmltiply,  as  has  been  faid.  Now  were 
the  Scots  and  Irifii  to  come  no  more  into  England,  the  price  of 
a our  would  rife ; thofe  who  now  cannot  bring  up  children 
mig  1 1 len  be  enabled  to  do  it,  and  this  would  make  the  Englifli 
mu  tip  y themfelves  ; that  is,  it  would  augment  the  number  of 

contmue  too  low  to  prove  a fufficient  encouragement  for  an  addi- 
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tional  number  of  Englifti  breeders,  the  contingent  confequence 
would  take  place  j that  is,  numbers  would  diminifc,  according  to 
our  author’s  fuppofition,  aird  the  exportation  of  gram  would  in- 
cre?t.fe,  in  proportion  to  that  diminution  ; and  did  foreign  demand 
for  grain  alfo  diminifh,  then  agriculture  would  fuffer,  and  erery* 
thing  would  decline  : but  of  this  more  a.s  we  go  along .. 

The  reprefentation  he  gives  of  the  ftate  of  population  m thefe; 
countries,  is  one  modification  cxf  what  I have  calleci  a moral  inca- 
pacity of  a people’s  increafing  in  numbers.  It  is  juft  fo  in  Africa, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  fold ; juft  fo  in  Swfitzerlaiid,  and  in  ma- 
ny mountainous  countries,  where  inhabitants  defert,  in  order  to* 
feek  their  fortunes  elfewhere.  The  national  ftock  remains  at  an 
equal  ftandard,  and  the  augmentation  upon  births  above  burials  is 
conftantly  in  proportion  to  the  exportation  of  inhabitants.  Let  this 
proportion  rife  ever  fo  high,  an  increafe  of  national  population  is 
noways  eflentially  to  be  implied  from  this  phenomenon  alone, 
but  muft  proceed  from  other  caiifes. 

I can  find  nothing  advanced  by  our  author  to  prove,  or  even  to- 
induce  one  to  believe,  that  had  the  lives  of  thofe  eight  thoufands^ 
been  yearly  preferred  from  extraordinary  dangers,  numbers  tvouldi 
have  augmented.  England  enjoyed  in  a manner  26  years  peace 
after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  For  many  years  before,  a Ytij  deftruc- 
tive  war  had  been  carried  on.  Had  the  bills  of  births  been  pro- 
duced from  1701  to  1713,  had  they  been  compared  with  thofe  from 
this  laft  period  to  1739,  tvhen  the  Spanilh  war  began,  had  we 
feen  a gradual  augmentation  from  year  to  year  during  thofe  laft 
26  years,  fuch  as  might  be  expedted  from  the  prefervation  of  a 
confiderable  number  at  leaft  of  the  8,250  able  healthy  men,  juft  in 
the  period  of  life  fit  for  propagation,  one  might  be  tempted  -to 
conclude,  that  the  preceding  war  had  done  hurt  to  population,  by 
interrupting fthe  propagation  of  the  fpecies.  But  if,  by  comparing 
the  bills  of  births  for  a confiderable  number  of  years,  in  war  and 
in  peace,  one  can  difcover  no  fenfible  difference,  it  is  very  natural 
fo  conclude,  either  that  thofe  wars  did  not  deftroy  many  breeders, 
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or  that  others  mull  have  Ilipt  in  direaiy,  and  bred  in  the  place  of 
thofe  who  had  been  killed.  What  otherwife  can  be  the  reafon 
why  the  number  which  our  author  fuppofes  to  have  been  deiiroyed 
abroad,  fliould  fo  exa.6tly  compenfate  the  annual  augmentation, 
but  only  that  thofe  nations  are  Hocked  to  the  full  proportion  of 
their-  fiibliftence  : and  what  is  the  reafon  why,  after  a cieflrudtive 
war,  which,  by  the  fuddennefs  of  the  revolution,  fweeps  off  num- 
bers of  the  grown  men,  and  diminifhes  the  original  Hock,  num- 
bers fhould  in  a few  years  get  up  to  the  former  Handard,  and  then 
Hop  a-new. 

From  our  author  s reprefentation  of  tiie  bills  of  births  and  deaths, 
i fliouid  be  apt  to  fufpe<51:,  in  confequence  of  my  principles,  that 
upon  a pioper  examination  it  would  be  found,  that,  in  thofe  years 
of  war,  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  had  been  higher  than 
m years  of  peace,  becaufe  more  had  died  abroad.  And,  had  the 
daughter  of  the  inhabitants  gone  gradually  on,  increaling  every 
year  beyond  the  8,250,  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  proportion  of 
births  might  very  poffibly  have  kept  pace  with  it.  On  the  corn 
trary,  during  the  years  of  peace,  the  proportion  fliould  have  di- 
miniHied,  and  had  nobody  died  out  of  the  country  at  all,  the  births 
and  deaths  would  have  become  exactly  equal. 

From  what  I have  here  faid,  the  reader  may  perceive,  that  it  is 
not  without  reafon  that  I have  treated  the  principles  relating  to 
my  fubjecl  in  general,  and  that  I avoid  as  much  as  poHible  to  rea- 
fon from  facls  alledged  as  to  the  Hate  of  particular  countries, 
ihofe  our  author  builds  upon  may  be  true,  and  may  be  falfe  : the 
proportion  of  births  and  deaths  in  one  place  is  no  rule  for  an- 
other ; we  know  nothing  exactly  about  the  Hate  of  this  queftion  in 
tile  Britifh  ifles  ; and  it  mmy  even  daily  vary,  from  a thoiifand  cir- 
cumHances.  War  deHroy  population  as  well  as  agriculture, 
and  It  majnof,  according  to  circumJances.  When  the  calamity  falls 
upon  the  bleeders,  and  vchen  thefe  are  fuppofed  the  only  people 

^ capacity  of  bringing  up  their  children,  births 
foondimimfii.  When  it  deftroys  the  indigent,  who  cannot 
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bring  up  their  children,  or  who  do  not  marry,  bj.rths  will  remain 
the  fame.  The  killing  the  wethers  of  a flock  of  Iheep  does  not 
diminifli  the  brood  of  lambs  next  year ; the  killing  of  old  pigeons 
makes  a pigeon-houfe  thrive.  When  the  calamity  falls  upon  the 
farmers,  who  make  our  lands  produce,  agriculture  is  hurt,  no 
doubt:  does  it  fall  upon  the  fuperfluities  of  cities,  and  other  clafles 
of  the  free  hands,  it  may  diminifli  manufacturers,  but  agnc^- 
ture  will  go  on,  while  there  is  a demand  for  its  produce ; and  if  a 
diminution  of  confumption  at  home  be  a confequence  of  the  war, 
the  augmentation  upon  exportation  will  more  than  compenfate  it. 
I do  not  find  that  war  diminijljcs  the  demand  for  fubfiftence. 

The  long  wars  in  Flanders  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  in- 
terrupted agriculture  now  and  then,  but  did  not  deftroy  it.  That 
in  the  Palatinate  in  the  end  of  the  laft  ruined  the  country  fo,  that 
it  has  hardly  as  yet  recovered  it.  War  has  different  effects,  accord- 
ing to  circumflances. 

OBJ.  The  population  of  the  Britifh  ifles  is  not  flopt  for  want  of 
food,  becaufe  one-fixth  part  of  the  crop  is  annually  exported. 
I anfwer,  That  it  is  flill  ftopt  for  want  of  food,  for  the  exportation 
only  marks  that  the  home  demand  is  fatisfied ; but  this  does  not 
prove  that  the  inhabitants  are  full  fed,  although  they  can  buy  no 
more  at  the  exportation-price.  Thofe  who  cannot  buy,  are  ex- 
actly thofe  who  I fay  die  for  want  of  fubfiftence : could  they  buy, 
they  would  live  and  multiply^  and  no  grain  perhaps  would  be  ex- 
ported. This  is  a plain  confequence  of  my  reafoning ; and  my 
principal  point  in  view  throughout  this  whole  book,  is  to  find  out 
a method  for  enabling  thofe  to  buy  who  at  prefent  cannot,  and 
who  therefore  do  not  multiply  ; becaufe  they  can  give  no  equiva- 
lent to  the  farmers  for  their  fuperfluity,  which  confequently  they 
export.  By  this  application  of  our  principles,  I have  no  occafion 
to  call  in  queftion  our  author’s  facfts.  It  is  no  matter  what  be  the 
ftate  of  the  cafe : if  the  principles  I lay  down  be  juft,  they  muft 
refolve  every  phenomenon. 
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are  fome  Countries  found  very  populous  in  refpeSi  of  others^ 
equally  well  calculated  for  Improvemefit  f 

^ I ""'HIS  queftion  comes  immediately  under  the  induence  of  the 
-fi-  principles  already  laid  down,  and  mull  be  refolved  in  confe- 
quence  of  them.  It  is  with  a view  to  make  the  application  of 
thefe,  that  I have  propofed  it ; and,  in  the  examination,  we  fhall 
prove  their  judnefs,  or  difcover  their  defeats. 

It  may  be  anfwered  in  general,  that  every  fuch  difference  muff 
proceed  from  what  I call  the  fpirit  of  the  government  and  of  the 
people,  which  will  not  only  decide  as  to  numbers,  but  as  to  ma- 
ny other  things.  I muff  however  obferve,  that  the  queffion  in  it- 
felf  is  of  little  importance,  if  nothing  but  numbers  be  confidered ; 
for  of  what  eonfequence  is  it  to  know  how  many  people  are  in  a 
country,  when  the  employment  of  them  does  not  enter  into  the 
inquiry  ? Befides,  it  is  only  by  examining  the  employment  of  a 
people,  that  I can  form  any  judgment  as  to  this  particular.  But 
as  the  numbers  of  mankind  nave  been  thought  a point  worthy  of 
examination,  I have  chofen  this  title  for  a chapter,  which  might 
perhaps  have  more  properly  ffood  under  another. 

While  flavery  prevailed,  I fee  no  reafon  to  conclude  againft  the 
numbers  of  mankind,  as  I have  faid  already : when  flavery  v^as 
aboiiffied,  and  before  induffry  took  place,  if  my  principles  be  true 
that  period  I think  fliould  mark  the  time  of  the  thinneft  popula- 
tion in  Europe ; for  I believe  it  will  be  found,  that  there  never 
was  an  example  of  a country,  however  fertile  by  nature,  where 
every  one  was  abfolutely  free ; where  there  was  little  or  no  in- 
duflry,  nor  labour,  but  in  agriculture  ; and  where,  at  the  fame 
time,  there  vrere  many  inhabitants,  not  beggars,  nor  living  upon 
charity.  I have  mentioned  this  fo  often,  that  I am  afraid  of  thing 
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my  reader  with  nfelefs  repetitions.  I have  brought  it  in  here, 
only  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  applying  this  principle  to  the 

folution  of  the  quelticn  before  us. 

I fhall  begin  my  inquiry  by  aiking  what  is  underftood  by  a 
country’s  being  populous  ; . for  that  term  prefents  different  ideas, 
if  circumllances  are  not  attended,  to.  I have  heard  it  faid,  that 
France  was  a defert,  and  that  there  was  nobod^r  found  in  it  but  in 
towns  j while  in  England  one  cannot  ttavel  half  a mile  without 
finding  a farm,  perhaps  two  together  ; and  in  looking  round,  one 
fees  the  whole  country  divided  into  fmall  pofiefiions.  The  differ- 
ence here  found,  I apprehend,  decides  nothing  in  favour  of,  or 
againil  the  real  populoufnefs  of  the  one  or  the  other,  but  pro- 
ceeds entirely  from  circumllances  relative  to  agriculture,  and  to 
the  diftribution  of  free  hands.  Thefe  circumftances  will  be  bet- 
ter underflood  from  the  examination  of  facls,  than  from  the  beft 
theory  in  the  world.  Let  one  confider  the  Rate  of  agriculture  in 
Picardy  and  in  Beauce,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  practice  in 
many  provinces  in  England,  and  the  contrail  w^ill  appear  flriking. 
Were  there  more  forefl  in  England,  to  fupply  the  inhabitants  with 
fuel,  I imagine  many  inclofures,  ufeful  at  firft  for  improving 
the  grounds,  would  be  taken  away,  and  the  country  laid  more 
open  ; were  wolves  lefs  common  in  France,  there  would  be  found 
more  fcattered  farms.  Catde  diere  mull  be  fhut  up  in  the  night, 
and  cannot  be  left  in  the  fields  ; this  is  a great  difcouragement  to 
inclofing.  Where  there  are  no  inclofures,  there  are  few  advan- 
tages to  be  found  from  eflablifhing  the  farm-houfe  exactly  upon 
the  fpot  of  ground  to  be  laboured  ; and  then  the  advantages  which 
refult  to  certain  ciafTes  of  inhabitants,  from  being  gathered  toge- 
ther, the  farmers  with  the  tradefmen,  are  found  to  preponderate. 
Ihus  the  French  farmers  are  gathered  into  villages,  and  the  Englifh 
remain  upon  their  fields.  But  farther,  in  Picardy  and  Beauce  agri- 
culture has  been  long  eflabliflied,  and,  I imagine,  that,  at  the 
time  when  lands  were  fiiil  broken  up,  or  rather  improved,  their 
habitations  muR  have  been  clofer  together. 
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This  drawing  together  of  inhabitants  rnuft  leave  many  ruinous 
poileliionSy  and  this,  by  the  by,  is  one  reafon  why  people  cry  out 
upon  tne  defolation  of  France,  becaufe  ruinous  houfes  (which  mav 
often  times  be  a mark  of  improvement,  not  of  defertion)  are  found 
in  different  places  in  the  country.  Paris  has  grown  confiderably  in 
bultc,  and  from  this  it  naturally  happens,  that  the  country  round 
is  purged  of  idle  mouths.  If  this  makes  labour  dear  in  the  country, 
it  is  the  city  alone  which  fuffers  by  it,  the  country  mufl  certainly 
be  tne  gainers.  So  much  for  two  fpecies  of  population  in  two  of 
the  beft  inhabited  countries  of  Europe.  I now  come  to  another  in 
one  of  the  word. 

In  fome  countides  you  find  every  farm-houfe  furrounded  with 
fmall  huts,  podefled  by  numbers  of  people,  fuppofed  to  be  uiefuL 
to  the  farmer.  The fe  in  Scotland  are  called  cottars,  (cottagers)  be- 
eaufe  they  live  in  cottages.  If  you  condder  them  in  a political 
Hght,  they  will  appear  to  be  inhabitants  appropriated  for  agricul- 
ture. In  one  fenfe  they  are  fo,  if  by  that  you  underhand  the  ga- 
thermg^m  of  the  fruits  ; in  another  they  are  not,  if  by  agriculture- 
you  underhand  the  turning  up  the  furface.  I bring  in  this  example, 
and  fhall  enlarge  a little  upon  it,  becaufe  I imagine  it  to  be,  lefs  or 
more,  the  pidture  of  Europe  400  years  ago. 

Tne  Scotch  farmer  muh  have  hands  to  gather  in  a fcanty  produce 
fpread  over  a large  extent  of  ground.  He  has  fix  cottars,  I fhall  fup- 
pofe ; but  theie  cottars  muh  have  wives,  and  thefe  wives  will  have 
children,,  and  all  muh  be  fed  before  the  maher’s  rent  can  be  paid. 

It  never  comes  into  the  cottar’s  head  fo  fuppofe  that  his  children. 
can  gain  money  by  their  labour ; the  farmer  never  fupnofes  that  it 
IS  pohible  for  him.  to  pay  his  rent  without  the  affihance  of  his 
cottars  to  tend  his  cattle,  and  gather  in  his  crop  r and  the  maher 
cannot  go  againh  the  cuhom  of  the  country,  without  laving  his 
and  wahe.  All  thefe  children  are  ready  at  the  farmer’s  difpofal  j 
he  can,  without  any  expence,  fend  what  parcels  of  flieepHie- 
pleafes,  to  different  didances  of  half  a mile  or  more,  to  feed  upon. 
Ipots  of  ground  which,  without  the  conveniency  of  thefe  children, 

would- 
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would  be  entirely  loft.  By  this  plan  of  farming,  landlords  who 
have  a great  extent  of  country  which  they  are  not  able  to  impiove, 
can  let  the  whole  in  a very  few  farms,  and  at  the  fame  time  all  the 
fpontaneous  produce  of  the  earth  is  gathered  in  and  confumed.  If 
you  compare  the  rent  of  thefe  lands  with  the  extent,  it  appears  very 
fmall ; if  you  compare  it  wdth  the  numbers  fed  upon  the  farm, 
you  will  find  that  an  eftate  in  the  highlands  maintains,  perhaps, 
ten  times  as  many  people  as  another  of  the  fame  value  in  a good 
and  fertile  province.  Thus  it  is  in  fome  eftates  as  in  fome  convents 
of  the  begging  order,  the  more  mouths  the  better  cheer. 

I fliall  now  fuppofe  our  modern  policy  to  infpire  an  ingenious  or 
public  fpirited  lady  to  fet  up  a weaver  or  two  at  a farm-houfe.  The 
cottars  begin  to  fpin ; they  will- be  a long  time  in  attaining  to  a dex- 
terity fufficient  to  appear  at  the  weaver’s  houfe,  in  competition  with 
others  who  are  accuftomed  to  the  trade ; confequently  this  manu- 
facture will  be  long  in  a languiftiing  condition  ; but  if  the  under- 
taking is  fupported  with  patience,  thefe  obftacles  will  be  got  the 
better  of,  Thofe  who  tended  herds  of  cattle  for  a poor  maintenance, 
will  turn  themfeives  to  a more  profitable  occupation ; the  farmer 
will  find  more  difficulty  in  getting  hands,  he  will  complain,  per- 
haps give  way ; the  mafter  will  lofe  a year’s  rent,  and  no  body  will 
take  fo  extenfive  a farm  ; it  muft  be  divided,  then  it  muft  be  im- 
proved, and  then  it  produces  more  grain  upon  one  tenth,  than  per- 
haps formerly  was  produced  upon  the  wffiole.  This  grain  is  bought 
with  the  price  of  fpinning ; the  parents  divide  with  the  children, 
who  are  fed,  and  fpin  in  their  turn.  When  this  is  accomplifhed, 
what  is  the  revolution  ? Why,  formerly  the  earth  fed  all  the  inha- 
bitants xvith  her  fpontaneous  productions,  as  1 may  call  them ; 
now  more  labour  is  exercifed  upon  turning  up  her  furface,  this  fhe 
pays  in  grain,  which  belongs  to  the  ftrong  rnan  for  his  labour  and 
toil ; women  and  children  have  no  direft  fhare,  becaufe  they  have 
not  contributed  thereto,  as  they  did  in  feeding  cattle.  But  they 
fpin,  and  have  money  to  buy  what  they  have  not  force  to  produce ; 

confequently 
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confequently  they  live ; but  as  they  become  ufelefs  as  cottars,  they 

remove  rom  their  mother  earth,  and  gather  into  villages.  When 

t us  change  is  effeded  the  lands  appear  lefs  inhabited ; ruinous 

uts  (nay  villages  I may  call  them)  are  found  frequently,  and 

any  would  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  country  is  depoptdated; 

ut  this  IS  by  no  means  found  to  be  the  cafe,  when  the  whole  is 
taken  together. 

. The  fpirit  therefore  of  the  principal  people  of  a country  deter- 
mines the  employment  of  the  lower  claffes;  the  employment  of 
thefe  determines  their  ufefulnefs  to  the  ftate,  and  their  ufefulnefs 
then-  multiplication.  The  more  they  are  ufeful,  the  more  they  aain 
according  to  the  definition  of  the  contracT  of  fociety ; the  more  they 
gam,  the  more  they  can  feed ; and  confequently  the  more  they  will 
marry  and  divide  with  their  children.  This  ina-eafes  ufeftil  po- 
pulation, and  encourages  agriculture.  Compare  the  former  witli 
the  prefent  fituation,  as  to  numbers,  as  to  eafe,  as  to  happinefs  ' 

Is  It  not  plain,  that  when  the  earth  is  not  improved  it  ea'nnot  pro- 
duce  fo  much  nourifhment  for  man  as  when  it  is ; Du  the  other 
land,  if  mduftry  does  not  draw  into  the  hands  of  the  indigent 
wherewith  to  purchafe  this  additional  nourifement,  no  body 
e at  a confiderable  firll  erpence  to  break  up  grounds  in  orLr  to 
produce  It.  The  witlidrawing  therefore  a number  of  handffrom 

tVe  haT  the  hulbandman  to  work 

die  harder;  and  by  hard  labour  upon  a fmall  fpot,  the  fame  effect 

IS  produced  as  with  flight  labour  upon  a great  Ltent 

_ I have  faid,  that  I imagined  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  the  Scotch 

ai  m was  a pretty  juft  reprcfentation  of  the  general  ftate  of  Europe 

out  400  years  ago ; if  not  in  every  province  of  even-  country  m 

o tWnk  fo^liTT  '“s'"  - 

direffly  can  I ^ “'y-  ^nt  the  earth 

uectiy  can  teed  her  children,  little  alienation  of  her  frult.s  ran 

way  TlTvin^'^r  wonderful  analogy  between  the 

hate  been  de'-"-?”*'  of  different  countries  with  what  I 

' VOL.  L =>nd  oat  meal,  are 

^ known 
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^novra  in  S\^bia,  Am^rgne,  timotifiii,  and  Catalonia,  as  well  as 
inLochab^:  nnmbers  of  idle,  poor,  ufelefs  hands,  mtdtimdes  of 
children,  t^/hom  I have  found  to  be  fed,  no  body  knows  how, 
doing  nothing  at  the  age  of  fonrteen,  keeping  of  cattle  and  going 
to  fchOol,  the  only  occnpations  fuppofed  poffible  for  them.  If  yon 
aik  why  they  are  not  employed,  they  tell  you  becaufe  commerce  is 
not  in  the  country : they  talk  of  commerce  as  if  it  was  a man,  who 
comes  to  refide  in  fome  countries  in  order  to  feed  th<2  inhabitants. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  thefe  poor  people,  but  of  thofe 
■whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  find  out  employment  for  them. 

Another  re^on  I derive  from  the  nature  of  the  old  tenures,  wliere 
we  find  lands  which  now  produce  large  c^uantities  of  grain,  granted 
for  a mere  trifle,  when  at  the  fame  time  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  cities  and  abbies  are  found  charged  wdth  confiderable 
.pr€ftati€m&.  This  I attribute  to  the  bad  cultivation  of  lands  at  that 
time,  from  which  I infer,  a fmali  population..  In  thofe  days  of 
trouble  and  confufion,  confifcations  were  very  frequent,  large  tracd:s 
©f  lands  were  granted  to  the  great  lords  upon  thfierent  revolutions, 
and  thefe  finding  them  often  deferted,  as  is  mentioned  in  hiftory. 


(the  vafiais  of  the  former^  being  either  deftroyed  or  driven  out  to 
make- place  fw  the  nev/  comers)  ufed  to  parcel  them  out  for  fmall 
returns  in  every  thing  but  perfonal  fervice.  Such  hidden  and  vio- 
lent revolutions  muJx  difpeople  a-  country ; and  nothing  but  tran- 
quillity, fecurity,  order  and  induhiy,  for  ages  together,  can  render 
it  populous. 

Befides  thefe  natural  caiifea  of  population  and'  depopnlation. 
(vdiich  proceed,  as  we  have  obferved,  from  a certain  turn  given  to 
the  fpirit  of  apeople)  there  are  others  which  operate  with  irrefiftible 
force,  by  hidden  and  violent  revolutions.  Tlie  King  of  Pruffia,  for 
example,  attempted  to  people  a country  all- at  once,  by  profiting  of" 
the  defertion  of  the  Saltzburgers.  America- is.  become  very  poorly 
peopled  in  fome  fpots  upon  the  coaft,  and  in  feme  iflands,  at  the 
expence  of  tire  exportation  of  millions  from  Europe  andfrom  Africa ; 
fu.ch  methods  never  can  fucceed  in  proportion  to  the  attempt.  Spain, 
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on  th€  other  hand,  was  depopulated  by  the  expulfion  of  its  anti- 
ehriftian  inhabitants.  Thefe  caufes  work  evident  effects,  which 
there  is  little  occafion  to  explain,  although  the  more  remote  con- 
fequenees  of  them  maydeferve  obfervation.  i Ihaii,  in  another 
place,  have  oceafion  to  examine  the  manner  of  our  peopling  Ame- 
rica. In  this  place#  I fliall  make  a few  obfen^ations  upon  the  de- 
population of  Spain,  and  finifh  my  chapter. 

That  country  is  faid  to  have  been  mttiently  very  populous  under 
the  government  of  the  Moors.  I am  not  fufficiently  verfed  in  the 
politics,  oeconomy  and  manners  of  tliat  people,  to  judge  how  far 
thefe  might  be  favourable  to  peculation : what  feems,  however,  to 
confirm  what  we  are  told,  is,  the  large  repofitories  they  uffd  for 
preferving  grain,  which  ftiil  remain  entire,  though  never  once 
made  ufe  of.  They  watered  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia,  Murcia  and 
Granada.  They  gathered  themfelves  into  cities  of  which  we  ftiil 
can  dHeover  the  extent.  The  country  which  they  now  pofiefs 
(though  drier  than  Spain)  furni&es  Eunope  with  confiderable  quan- 
tities of  grain.  The  palace  of  the  Moorifli  King  at  Granada,  fliew.s 
a tafle  for  luxury.  The  mofque  of  Cordoua  fpeaks  a largcr.capitai. 
All  thefi,  aie  l)^mptoms  of  population,  but  they  only, 'help  one  to 
guefs.  The  numbers  which  hiftory  mentions  to  have  been  driven 
out,  is  a better  way  ftiil  of  judging,  if  the  fidelity  of  hiftorians 
could  be  depended  upon,  when  there  is  any  queftion  about 
numbers. 

Here  v/as  an  example  of  a country  depopulated  in  a very 
extraordinary  manner:  yeti  am  of  opinion,  that  the  fcarcity  of 
inhabitants  complained  of  in  that  country,  for  a long  time  after 
the  expulfion,  did  not  fo  much  proceed  from  the  effecls  of  the  iofs 
fuftained,  as  from  the  contraft  between  the  fpirit  of  thofe  chriftians 
who  remained  after  the  expulfion,  and  their  catholic  deliverers.  The 
chriftians  who  lived  among  the  Moors,  were  really  Moors  as  to  man- 
ners, though  not  as  to  religion.  Had  they  adopted  the  fpirit  of  the 
fubjecds  of  Caftiie,  or  had  they  been  governed  according  to  their 
own,  numbers  would  foon  have  rifen  to  the  former  ftandard.  But  as 
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the  chriftiaii  lord  governed  his  Murcian,  Andaloufian,  and  Granada 
fiibjefts,  according  to  the  principles  of  chriftian  policy,  was  it  any 
wonder  that  in  fuch  an  age  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  fuperftition, 
the  country  (one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world)  Ihould  be  long  in  reco- 
vering ? Recover,  however,  it  did ; and  fooner  perhaps  than  is  com- 
monly believed : for  I fay  it  was  recovered  fo  foon  as  all  the  flat  and 
watered  lands  were  brought  into  cultivation ; becaufe  I have  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  the  Moors  never  carried  their  agriculture  farther 
in  thefe  fouthern  provinces. 

From  this  I ftill  conclude,  that  no  deftrudion  of  inhabitants  by 
expulfion,  captivity,  war,  peflilence  or  famine,  is  fo  permanently 
hurtful  to  population,  as  a revolution  in  that  fpirit  which  is  ne- 
cellary  for  the  increafe  and  fupport  of  numbers.  Let  that  fpirit 
be  kept  up,  and  let  mankind  be  well  governed,  numbers  will 
quickly  increafe  to  their  former  flandard,  after  tlie  greateft  reduce 
tion  poflible : and  while  they  are  upon  the  augmenting  hand,  the 
ftate  will  be  found  in  more  heart  and  more  vigour,  than  when 
arrived  even  at  the  former  height ; for  fo  foon  as  a ftate  ceafes  to 
grow  in  profperity,  I apprehend  it  begins  to  decay  both  in  health, 
and:  vigour. 
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CHAP.  XVIT. 

In  what  Manner  and  according  to  what  Proportion  do  Plenty  and 

Scarcity  affeEi  a P^pleP 

IN  a former  chapter  I have  examined  this  queftion,  relatively 
to  mankind  fed  by  the  hand  of  nature : I now  come  nearer 
home,  and  fhall  keep  clofe  to  modern,  times,  confidering  circum- 
fiances  and  effects  which  by  daily  experience  we  fee  and  feel.. 

I have  often  faid,.  that  numbers  are  in  proportion  to  the  produce 
of  the  earth.  I now  fay,  that  in  mcfl  countries  of  Europe,  the  food 
produced  in  the  country  is  nearly  confumed  by  the  inhabitants:  and 
by  7iearly  I underftand,  that  the  part  exported  bears  a.fmall  propor- 
tion to  the  home-confumption.  I do  by  no  means  effablifh  this  as  an 
univerfal  propofition  j but  I fay  it  is  true.ybr  the  moji  part : and  the  in- 
tention of  this  chapter  is  to  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  thefe  limi- 
tations fhould  extend.  I allow,,  for  example,  that  Holland,  not 
producing  food  for  its  inhabitants,  mull  draw  it  from  fome  countrv 
which  produces  a fuperfluity,.  regularly : but  let  it  be  obferved  that 
Poland,.  Germany,  Flanders,  and  England,  with  many  other  coun- 
tries, contribute  their  contingents  to  fupply  the  demand  of  the 
Dutch  5.  and  of  feveral  large  trading  towns  which,  have  fmall  terri- 
tories. This  being  tlm  cafe,,  the  quota  furnifhed  by  each  country, 
mull  be  in  a fmaU  proportion  to- the  refpedive  quantity  growing  in 
it-  But  thefe  are  general  conclulions  upon  vague  fuppofitions, 
which  throw  no  light  on  the  queftion.  I fhall  therefore  endea- 
vour to-  apply  our  reafoning  to.  facftsj  and  then  examine  confe- 
quences. 

There  are  few  countries-,  I believe,  m Europe  more  abounding  in 
grain  than  England : Lfhall  therefore  keep  that  kingdom  in  my  eye 
while  I examine  this  matter.  Nothing  is-  more  common  than  to> 
hear  that  an  abundant  crop  furniOaes  more  than  three  years  fub- 

liftence- 
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IHlence : nay,  I have  found  it  advanced  by  an  author  of  conlider- 
ation,  (Advantages  and  difadvantages  of  France  and  Great  Britain, 
&c.  article  Grain)  that  a plentiful  year  produces  five  years  nourifli- 
ment  for  the  inhabitants.  If  this  be  a miftake,  it  may  prove  a very 
hurtful  one  in  many  refpecls.  I am,  on  the  contrary,  apt  to  believe, 
that  no  annual  produce  of  grain  ever  was  fo  great  in  England  as  to 
fupply  its  inhabitants  fifteen  months,  in  that  abundance  nvith  ’which  they 
feed  thenf elves  in  a year  of  plenty.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  at  what  may  we 
compute  the  furplus  in  ordinary  good  years  1 I believe  it  will  be 
thought  a very  good  year  which  produces  full  fubfiftence  for  fifteert 
months ; and  crops  which  much  exceed  this  are,  I believe,  very 
rare.  Here  follow  my  reafons  for  differing  fo  widely  from  the 
gentleman  -whom  I have  cited.  If  I am  in  the  wrong,  I fhall 
have  the  mofffenfible  pleafure  in  being  fet  right ; and  nothing  will 
be  fo  eafy  to  any  one  who  has  accefe  to  be  better  informed  as  to 
facts  than  I can  pretend  to  be. 

I confider  all  the  yearly  crop  of  grain  in  England  as  confumed  at 
home,  except  what  is  exported ; for  I cannot  admit  that  any  confider- 
able  quantity  is  loft : that  it  may  be  abufed,  mifapplied,  drank  when 
it  fhould  be  eat,  I do  not  deny.  Thefe  are  queftions  which  do  not 
regard  tire  prefent  inquiry.  Whether  therefore  it  be  confumed  in 
bread,  beer,  fpirits,  or  by  animals,  I reckon  it  confumed ; and  in  a 
year  when  the  greateft  confumption  is  made  at  home,  this  I call  the 
abundance  ‘with  ‘which  the  inhabitants  feed  thenfehses  in  years  of  plenty. 
Now  I find  in  the  performance  above  cited,  a Rate  tff  exportations 
for  five  years,  from  1746  to  1750  inclufivc,  where  the  quantity  ex- 
ported amounts  in  ail  to  5,289,847  quarters  of  all  forts  of  grain. 
This  is  not  one  year’s  provifion,  according  to  Sir  William  Petty’s  cal- 
culation, of  which  we  have  made  mention  above.  The  bounties  upon 
corn  (continues  the  author  abovementioned)  have  amounted  in  one 
year  to  500,000/.  fterling.  He  does  not  mention  the  year,  and  I am 
little  able  to  difpute  that  matter  with  him.  I fuppofe  it  to  be  true  ; 
and  ftill  farther,  let  it  be  underftood  that  the  whole  exportation  was 
made  out  of  the  produce  of  one  crop.  I do  not  find  that  this  fum 
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anfwer&  to  the  bounty  upon  3,000,000  of  quarters,  v/hiclij  according 
to  Sir  William  Petty,  make  fix  months  provifton.  I calculate  thus. 
The  bounty  upon  xv^heat  a quarter,  that  upon  rye  that 

upon  barley  2^,  6d.  thefe  are  the  fpeeies  of  grain  commonly  ex- 
ported : call  the  three  premiums  together,  and  divide  by  three,  the 
bounty  will  come  to  3X.  8d,  at  a medium;  at  which  rate  500,000/. 
fterliixg  will  pay  the  bounty  of  2,727,272  quarters  of  grain.  An  im- 
menfe  quantity  to  be  exported  I but  a very  inconfiderable  part  of  a crop* 
fuppofed  capable  to  maintain  England  for  five  years.  It  may  be  an- 
fwered,  that  the  great  abundance  of  a plentiful  year  is  confiderably 
diminiihed  when  a fcanty  crop  happens  to  preceed  it,  or  to  follow 
upon  it.  In  the  firfi:  cafe,  it  is  fooner  begun  upon  ; in  the  laft,  it 
firpplies-the  confumption  in  the  year  of  fcarcity,  confiderably.  This 
i allow  to  be  juft ; but  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a-  courfe  of 
good  years  follow  one  another,  the  ftate  of  exportation  at  fuch  times 
muft  certainly  be  the  beft,  nay,  the  only  method  of  judging  of  the 
•real  extent  of  fuperftnityr 

On  the  other  hand,  I am-  apt  to  believe,  that  there' never  was- 
a year  of  fuch  fcarcity  as  that  the  lands  of  England  did  not  pro- 
duce greatly  above  fix  months  .fubfiftence,,//Ci&  as  the  people  are  ufed 
to  take  in  years  of  fear  city.  V/ere  fix  months  of  the  moft  flender  fub- 
fiftence  to  fail,  I imagine  ail  Europe  together  might  perhaps  be  at 
a lofs  to  fupply  a quantity  fufficient  to  prevent  the  greateft  defola- 
tion  by  famine. 

As  I have  no'  accefs  to  look  into  records,  I content  myfelf  with- 
lefs  authentic  documents.  L find  then  by  the  London  news-papers, 
that,  from  the  9th  of  April  to  the  1 3th>  of  Auguft  1 757,  while 
great  fcarcity  was  felt  in  England,  there  were  declared  in  the  port 
of  London  no  more  than  71,728  quarters  of  wheat,  of  which 
155529  were  not  then  arrived.  So  that  the  whole  quantity  there  im- 
ported to  relieve  the  fcarcity,  was  56, 199 quarters.  Notone  month’s 
provifion  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  reckoning,  them,  at  800,000 
fouls  ! ©ne  who  has  accefs  to  look  into  the  regifters  of  the  trade 
in  grain,  might  in  a moment  determine  this  queftion.. 
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Another  reafon  which  induces  me  to  believe  what  the  above  ai- 
guments  feem  to  prove,  I draw  from  what  I fee  at  prefent  palling 
in  Germany ; I mean  the  univerfal  complaints  of  fcarcity  in  thofe 
armies  which  are  now  alTembled,  [1757]  When  we  compare  the 
numbers  of  an  army,  let  it  be  of  a hundred  thoufand  men,  fup- 
pofe  the  fuite  of  it  to  be  as  many  more,  and  forty  thoufand  horfes, 
all  ftrangers,  (for  the  others  I reckon  nothing  extraordinary) 
what  an  inconliderable  number  does  this  appear,  in  proportion  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  country  of  Germany  Yet  let  us  ob- 
Perve  the  quantity  of  provifions  of  all  forts  conllantly  coming  down 
the  Rhine,  the  Mofelle,  and  many  other  rivers,  collected  from  fo- 
reign provinces  on  all  hands ; the  numbers  of  cattle  coming  from 
Hungary  j the  loads  of  corn  from  Poland  j and  all  this  in  a year 
which  has  produced  what  at  any  other  time  would  have  been 
called  an  excellent  crop.  After  thefe  foreign  fupplies,  mull  not 
one  be  allonilhed  to  find  fcarcity  complained  of  in  the  provinces 
where  the  war  is  carried  on,  and  high  prices  every  where  elfe. 
From  fuch  circumftances  I mull  conclude,  that  people  are  gene- 
rally very  much  deceived  in  dieir  ellimation  of  plenty  and  fcarcity, 
when  they  talk  of  two  or  three  years  fubfiftence  for  a country 
being  found  upon  their  lands  at  once.  I may  indeed  be  miftaken 
in  my  conclufions but  the  more  I have  reflected  upon  this  fub- 
jecl,  the  more  I find  myfelf  confirmed  in  them,  even  from  the  fa- 
miliar examples  of  the  fudden  rife  of  markets  from  very  inconfi- 
derable  monopolies,  and  of  their  fudden  fall  by  inconliderable 
quantities  imported.  I could  cite  many  examples  of  thefe  vicifii- 
tudes,  were  it  necelfary,  to  prove  what  every  one  mult  obferve. 

I com^e  now  to  refolve  a difficulty  which  naturally  refults  from 
this  dodlrine,  and  with  which  I lliall  clofe  the  chapter. 

If  it  be  true,  that  a crop  in  the  moll  plentiful  year  is  nearly  con- 
fumed  by  the  inhabitants,  what  becomes  of  them  in  years  of 
fcarcity  ; for  nobody  can  deny,  that  there  is  a great  difference  be- 
tween one  crop  and  another.  To  this  I anfwer,  firll,  That  I be- 
lieve there  is  alfo  a very  great  deceit,  or  common  millake,  as  to 
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the  difference  between  crops : a good  year  for  one  foil,  is  a bad 
one  for  another.  But  I fhall  not  enlarge  on  this  ; becaufe  I have 
no  fuflicient  proof  of  my  opinion.  The  principal  reafon  upon 
which  I found  it,  is,  that  it  is  far  from  being  true,  that  the 
fame  number  of  people  confume  always  the  fame  quantity  of 
food.  In  years  of  plenty  every  one  is  well  fed  ; the  price  of  the 
lowefl  induftry  can  procure  fubfiflence  fuflicient  to  bear  a divifion ; 
food  is  not  fo  frugally  managed ; a quantity  of  animals  are  fatted 
for  ufe ; ail  forts  of  cattle  are  kept  in  good  heart ; and  people 
drink  more  largely,  becaufe  all  is  cheap.  A year  of  fcarcity  comes, 
the  people  are  ill  fed,  and  when  the  lower  clafles  come  to  divide 
with  their  children,  the  portions  are  brought  to  be  very  fmall ; 
there  is  great  oeconomy  upon  confumption,  few  animals  are  fatted 
for  ufe,  cattle  look  miferably,  and  a poor  man  cannot  indulge 
himfelf  with  a cup  of  generous  ale.  Add  to  all  thefe  circumflances, 
that  in  England  the  produce  of  paflure  is  very  confiderable,  and  it 
commonly  happens,  that  a bad  year  for  grain,  vvhich  proceeds 
from  rains,  is  for  the  fame  reafon  a good  year  for  paflure  ; and  in 
the  eflimation  of  a crop,  every  circumflance  mull  be  allowed  to 
enter. 

From  what  has  been  faid  I mufl  conclude  in  general,  that  the 
befl  corn  country  in  the  world,  provided  flavery  be  not  eflablifhed, 
does  not  produce  wherewithal  fully  to  maintain,  as  in  years  of 
plenty,  one  third  more  than  its  own  inhabitants  ; for  if  this  fliould 
be  the  cafe,  all  the  policy  of  man  would  not  be  able  to  prevent  the 
multiplication  of  them,  until  they  arofe  nearly  up  to  the  mean 
proportion  of  the  produce  in  ordinary  years,  and  it  is  only  what 
exceeds  this  flandard,  and  proceeds  from  unufual  plenty,  which 
can  be  exported.  Were  plentiful  years  more  common,  mankind 
would  be  more  numerous  ; were  fcarcity  more  frequent,  numbers 
would  be  lefs.  Numbers  therefore  mufl  ever  be,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  in  the  ratio  of  food,  and  multiplication  will  never  flop 
until  the  balance  comes  to  be  nearly  even. 

o. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Caufe^  and  Cmfequences  ef  a Country's  being  fully  peopled. 

XN  the  titles  of  my  chapters,  I rather  fecK  to  coramunkate  a 
A rough  idea  of  the  fubj'ecl  than  a correct  one.  In  truth  and  in  rea- 
fon,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a country  actually  peopled  to  the  full, 
if  by  this  term  numbers  only  are  meant,  without  confidering  the 
proportion  they  bear  to  the  confumption  they  make  of  the  pro. 
du(5tions  of  their  country.  I have  in  a former  chapter  eftablilhed 
a diftindion  between  the  phyfical  and  moral  impoffibility  of  in- 
creafmg  numbers.  As  to  the  ph^dical  impoffibility,  the  cafe  can 
hardly  exift,  becaufe  means  of  procuring  fubfiftence  from  other 
countries,  when  the  foil  refufes  to  give  more,  feem,  if  not  in- 
exhauftible,  at  leaft  very  exteniive.  A country  therefore  fully 
peopled,  that  is,  in  a phyfical  impoffibility  of  increafing  their  num- 
bers, is  a chimerical  and  ufelefs  fuppofition.  The  fubjedt  here 
under  confideration  is,  the  fituation  of  a people,  who  find  it 
their  interefi  to  feek  for  fubfiftence  from  abroad.  This  may  hap- 
pen, and  commonly  does,  long  before  the  country  itfelf  is  fully 
improved : it  decides  nothing  as  to  the  intrinfic  fertility  of  the 
foil,  and  proves  no  more,  than  that  the  induftry  of  the  free  hands 
has  made  a quicker  progrefs  in  multiplying  mouths,  than  that  of 
the  farmers  in  providing  fubfiftence.  To  illuftrate  this  idea,  let 
me  propofe  the  following  queftion. 

Is  multiplication  the  efficient  caufe  of  agriculture,  or  is  agricul- 
ture that  of  multiplication  ? 

I anfwer,  that  multiplication  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  agriculture, 
though  I allow,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  fociety,  the  fpontaneous 
fruits  of  the  earth,  which  are  free  to  all,  are  the  efficient  caufe  of 
a multiplication,  which  may  rife  to  the  exad  proportion  of  them  ; 
as  has  been  faid  above.  This  muft  be  explained. 
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I have  already  diftinguifhed  the  fruits  of  agriculture  from  the 
earth’s  fpontaneous  produdtion : I mull  farther  take  notice,  that 
when  I employ  the  term  agriculture  in  treating  of  modern  policy, 
^ always  confider  it  to  be  exercifed  as  a trade,  and  producing  a 
furpliis,  and  not  as  the  direct  means  of  fublifting,  where  ail  is  con- 
fumed  by  the  hufbandman,  as  has  been  fully  explained  above. 
We  have  faid,  that  it  is  the  furplus  produced  from  it,  which  proves 
a fund  for  multiplying  inhabitants.  Now  there  mull  be  a demand 
for  this  furplus.  Every  perfon  who  is  hungiy  will  make  a de- 
mand, but  every  fuch  demand  will  not  be  anfwered,  and  will  con- 
fequently  have  no  eifedt.  The  demander  mull  have  an  equivalent 
to  give  : it  is  this  equivalent  which  is  the  fpring  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine ; for  without  that  the  farmer  will  not  produce  any  furplus, 
and  confequently  he  will  dwindle  down  to  the  clafs  of  chofe  who 
labour  for  actual  fubfillence.  The  poor,  who  produce  children, 
make  an  ineiiectual  demand,  and  when  they  cannot  increafe  the 
equivalent,  they  divide  the  food  they  have  wdth  the  new  comers, 
and  prove  no  encouragement  to  agriculture.  By  dividing,  the 
whole  become  ill  fed,  miferable,  and  thus  extinguish.  Now  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  effeclual  demand,  as  I may  call  it,  which  makes  the 
hufbandman  labour  for  the  fake  of  the  equivalent,  and  becaufe 
this  demand  increafes,  by  the  multiplication  of  thofe  who  have  an 
-equivalent  to  give,  therefore  I fay  that  multiplication  is  the  caufe, 
-and  agriculture  the  effecT.  On  the  other  hand,  I think  the  fpon- 
taneous fruits  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  fuppofition,  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  caufe  of  a certain  limited  multiplication  j becaufe  in 
chat  cafe  there  is  no  equivalent  demanded.  The  earth  produces, 
xvhether  her  fruits  be  confumed  or  not : mankind  are  fed  upon 
thefe  gratuitoufiy,  and  wdthout  labour,  and  the  exiftence  of  the 
fruits  is  anterior  to  the  produ<5lion  of  thofe  w-ho  are  to  confume 
them.  Thofe  who  are  firft  fed,  draw’  their  vigour  from  their  food, 
and  tlieir  multiplication  from  their  vigour.  Thofe  w’ho  are  pro- 
duced, live  freely  upon  their  parent  earth,  and  multiply  until  ail 
the  produce  be  confumed : then  multiplication  flops,  as  w^e  have 
faid  5 hut  ejiablifh  agriculture,  and  multiplication  will  go  on  a-nev/, 

O.a  Confequently, 
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Confequently,  my  reader  rvill  fay,  agriculture  is  as  much  the  caufe: 
of  this  new  multiplication,  as  the  ■fpontaneous  fruits  were  of  the 
firft.  Here  is  a very  natural  conclufion,  whic  eems  irec  ; to 
COTtradia  what  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  prove ; but  the  not 
is  eafily  untied.  We  have  feen  how  tire  eaiftence  of  agnculture 
• mull  depend  upon  the  induftry  of  man;  that  is,  on  only 
means  of  epblijhing  agriculture : now,  as  this  mduftn'  is  chiefly  pro- 
moted by  the  motive  of  providing  for  our  children,  the  procrea- 
tion of  them  mull  be  confidered  as  the  firft,  or  at  leaft  the  moft 
palpable  political  caufe  of  fetting  mankind  to  work,  and  therefore 
may  be  confidered  as  anterior  to  agnculture ; whereas,^  on  t e- 
other  hand,  the  earth’s  produ6lions  being  in  fmall  quantity,  and 
quite  independent  of  man,  appear,  as  it  were,  to  be  furmflied  by 
nature,  in  the  fame  way  as  a fmall  fum  is  given  to  a young  man,, 
in  order  to  put  him  in  a way  of  indulliqq  and  of  making  his  for- 
tune. The  hnall  fum  fets  him  a-going,  but  it  is  his  induftry  which- 
makes  the  fortune.  From  this  illuftration  it  appears,  that  if  the 
fipmnnd  for  food  can  be  more  readily  fupplied  from  abroad  than 


from  home,  it  will  be  the  foreign  fubfiftence,  which  will  preferve 
numbers,  produced  from  induftry,  not  from  do7neftic  agriculture ; and 
thefe  numbers  will,  in  their  turn,  produce  an  advancement  of  it 
at  home,  by  infpiring  a defire  in  the  hufbandman  to  acquire  the 
eouivalent  which  their  countrymen  give  to  ftrangers. 

X • 

Such  nations,  whofe  ftatcfmen  have  not  the  talent  to  engage  the 
hufbandmen  to  wifh  for  the  equivalent,  which  the  labour  of  their 
fellow-citizens  can  produce ; or,  in  other  words,  who  cannot  cre- 
ate reciprocal  wants  and  dependencies  among  their  fubjecTs,  muft: 
Rand  in  a moral  incapacity  of  augmenting  in  numbers.  Of  fuch 
Rates  we  have  no  occafion  to  treat  in  this  chapter,  any  more  than 
of  thofe  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  phyfical  incapacity  of  mul- 
tiplying : our  point  of  view  is,  to  examine  the  natural  confequences 
refulting  from  a demand  for  fubfiftence  extending  itfelf  to  fo- 
reign  countries.  This  I take  to  be  the  mother  of  induftry  at  home, 
as  well  as  of  trade  abroad ; two  objects  which  come  to  be  treated 
of  in  the  fecond  book. 


A country 
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A country  may  be  fully  peopled  (in  the  fenfe  we  underfland  this 
term)  in  feveral  different  ways.  It  may  be  fully  flocked  at  one  time 
with  fix  millions,  and  at  another  may  maintain  perhaps  eight  or  even 
nine  millions  with  eafe,  without  the  foil’s  being  better  cultivated 
or  improved.  On  the  other  hand,  a country  may  maintain  twenty 
millions  with  eafe,  and  by  being  improved  as  to  the  foil,  become 
overflocked  wnth  fifteen  millions.  Thefe  two  aflertions  mull  be  ex- 
plained. 

The  more  frugal  a people  are,  and  the  more  they  feed  upon  the 
plentiful  productions  of  the  earth,  the  more  they  may  increafe 
in  numbers; 

Were' the  people  of  England  to  come  more  into  the  ufe  of'  living 
upon  bread,  and  give  over  confuming  fo  much  animal  food,  inha- 
bitants would  certainly  increafe,  and  many  rich  grafs  fields  would 
be  thrown  into  tillage;  Were  the  French  to  give  over  eating  fo 
much  bread,  the  Dutch  fo  much  fifh,  the  Flemifh  fo  much  garden 
fluff,  and  the  Germans  fo  much  fourkraut,  and  all  take  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  diet  of  pork,  beef,  and  mutton,  their  refpeclive  numbers  would 
foon  decay,  let  them  improve  their  grounds  to  the  utmofl.  Thefe 
are  but  reflections,  by  the  by,  which  the  reader  may  enlarge  upon 
at  pleafure.  The  point  in  hand  is,  to  know  what  are  the  confe- 
quences  of  a country’s  being  fo  peopled,  no  matter  from  what  caufe, 
that  the  foil,  in  its  actual  Hate  of  fertility,  refufes  to  fupply  a- 
fufficient  quantity  of  fuch  food  as  the  inhabitants  incline  to  live 
upon.  Thefe  are  different  according  to  the  diverfity  of  fpirit  in  the 
people. 

If  they  be  of  an  indolent  difpofition,  directed  in  their  political 
oeconomy.  by  eflabliflied  habits  and  old  prejudices,  wdiich  prevent 
innovations,  although  a change  of  circumflances  may  demand 
them,  the  effeft  will  be  to  put  a flop  to  population ; which  cannot 
augment  without  an  increafe  of  food  on  one  hand,  and  of  in- 
dullry  on  the  other,  to  make  the  firfl  circulate.  Thefe  mufl  go 
hand  in  hand:  the  precedence  between  them  is  a matter  of  mere 
curiofity  and  fpeculation.  - 

If, 
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If,  on  the  contrary,  a fpirit  of  indufli'y  has  brought  the  country 
to  a certain  degree  of  population,  this  ipirit  will  not  be  ftopt  by  the 
want  of  food ; it  will  be  brought  from  foreign  countries,  and  this 
new  deniand,  by  diminiihing  among  them  the  quantity  ufually  pro- 
duced for  their  own  fubfifcence,  v/ill  prompt  the  induftrious  to  im- 
prove their  lands,  in  order  to  fupply  the  new  demand  without  any 
hurt  to  themfelves.  Thus  trade  has  an  evident  tendency  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  world  in  general,  by  rendering  the  inhabi- 
tants of  one  country  induftrious,  in  order  to  fupply  the  wants  of 
another,  without  any  prejudice  to  themfelves.  Let  us  make  a ftep 
further. 

The  country  fully  flocked  can  offer  in  exchange  for  this  food, 
nothing  but  the  fuperfluity  of  the  induftry  of  the  free  hands,  for 
that  of  the  farmers  is  fuppofed  to  be  confumed  by  the  fociety ; ex- 
cept indeed  fome  fpecies  of  nourifliment  or  productions,  which, 
being  efteemed  at  a higher  value  in  Other  countries  than  in  thofe 
which  produce  them,  bring  a more  confiderable  return  tlian  the 
value  of  what  is  exported,  as  when  raw  filk  and  delicate  wines,  &c. 
are  given  in  exchange  for  grain  and  other  provifions. 

The  fuperfluity  of  induftry  muft,  therefore,  form  the  principal 
part  of  exportation,  and  if  the  nation  fully  flocked  be  furrounded 
by  others  which  abound  in  grain  and  articles  of  fubfiftence,  where 
the  inhabitants  have  a tafte  for  elegance,  and  are  eager  of  acquir- 
ing the  manufactures  and  improvements  of  their  induftrious  neigh- 
bours ; it  is  certain,  that  a trade  with  fuch  nations  will  very  con- 
fiderably  increafe  the  inhabitants  of  the  other,  though  fully  flocked, 
relatively  to  the  production  of  their  own  foil ; and  the  additional 
numbers  will  only  increafe  that  of  manufacturers,  not  of  hufband- 
men.  This  is  the  cafe  with  Holland,  and  with  many  large  trading 
cities  which  are  free  and  have  but  a fmall  territory. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  nation  fully  flocked  be  in  the  neio-h- 
bourhood  of  others  who  take  the  fame  fpirit  as  itfelf,  tliis  fupply 
of  food  will  become  in  time  more  difficult  to  be  had,  in  proportion 
3.S  their  neighbours  come  to  fupply  their  own  wants.  They  muft 

therefore 
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therefore  feek  for  it  at  a greater  diftance,  and  as  foon  as  the  expence 
of  procuring  it  comes  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  labour  of  the  free 
hands  employed  in  producing  the  equivalent,  their  work  will  ceafe 
to  be  exported,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  will  be  diminidied 
to  the  proportion  of  the  remaining  food. 

I do  not  fay  that  trade  will  ceafe  on  this  account ; by  no  means. 
Trade  may  dill  go  on,  and  even  be  more  conliderable  than  before ; but 
it  will  be  a trade  which  never  can  increafe  inhabitants,  becaufe  for 
this  purpofe  there  mull  be  fublidence.  It  may  have  however  num- 
berlefe  and  great  advantages : it  may  greatly  advance  the  wealth  of 
the  date,  and  this  will  purchafe  even  power  and  ftrength.  A trading 
nation  may  live  in  profound  peace  at  home,  and  fend  war  and  con- 
fafion  among  her  enemies,  without  even  employing  her  own  fub- 
jects.  Thus  trade  without  increaling  the  inhabitants  of  a country' 
can  greatly  add  to  its  force,  by  arming  thofe  hands  which  fhe  has 
not  fed,  and  employing  them  for  henfervice. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Is  the  IntroduElion  of  Machines  into  ManufaBures  prejudicial  to 
the  Interefi-of  a St  ate  ^ or  hurtful  to  Population  f 

This  I find  has  been  made  a queftion  in  modern  times.  The 
antients  held  in  great  veneration  the  inventors  of  the  faw,  of 
the  lathe,  of  the  wimble,  of  the  potters  wheel ; but  fome  moderns 
find  an  abufe  in  bringing  mechanifm  to  perfection : (fee  Les  Interets 
de  la  France  mal  entendus,  p.  272.  313.)  the  great  Montefquieu  finds 
fault  with  water  mills,  though  I do  not  find  that  he  has  made  any 
objection  againft  the  ufe  of  the  plow. 

Did  people  underftand  one  another,  it  would  be  impoilible  that 
fuch  points  could  fuffer  a difpute  among  men  of  fenfe  r but  the  cir- 
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ciimfiances  referred  toj  or  prefuppofed,  which  authors  almoft  always 
keep  in  their  eye,  though  they  feldom  exprefs  them,  render  the 
mod;  evident  truths  fufceptible  of  oppofition. 

It  is  hardly  poflible  fuddenly  to  introduce  the  fmalleft  innovation 
into  the  political  oeconomy  of  a date,  let  it  be  ever  fo  reafonable, 
nay  ever  fo  profitable,  without  incurring  fome  inconveniencies.  A 
room  cannot  be  fwept  without  raifing  dud,  one  cannot  walk 
abroad  without  dirtying  one’s  fhoes  ; neither  can  a machine,  which 
abridges  the  labour  of  men,  be  introduced  all  at  once  into  an  exten- 
five  manufacture,  without  throwing  many  people  into  idlenefs. 

In  treating  every  quedion  of  political  oeconomy,  I condantly  fup- 
pofe  a datefman  at  the  head  of  government,  fydematically  con- 
ducting every  part  of  it,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  vicifiitudes  of  manners, 
and  innovations,  from  hurting  any  intered  within  the  common- 
wealth, by  their  natural  and  immediate  effedts  or  confequences. 
When  a houfe  within  a city  becomes  crazy,  it  is  taken  down ; this  I 
call  fydematical  ruin : v/ere  it  allowed  to  fall,  the  confequences 
might  be  fatal  in  many  refpe(5ts.  In  like  manner,  if  a number  of 
machines  are  all  at  once  introduced  into  the  manufadlures  of  an 
indudrious  nation,  (in  confequence  of  that  freedom  w’^hich  mud 
neceiTarily  be  indulged  to  all  forts  of  improvement,  and  without 
which  a date  cannot  thrive)  it  becomes  the  bufinefs  of  the  datefman 
to  intered  himfelf  fo  far  in  the  confequences,  as  to  provide  a remedy 
for  the  inconveniencies  refulting  from  the  fudden  alteration.  It  is 
farther  his  duty  to  make  every  exercife  even  of  liberty  and  refine- 
ment an  objefl  of  government  and  adminidration ; not  fo  as  to  dif- 
courage  or  to  check  them,  but  to  prevent  the  revolution  from  af- 
fecting the  intereds  of  the  different  clalTes  of  the  people,  whofe  wel- 
fare he  is  particularly  bound  to  take  care  of. 

The  introdudfion  of  machines  can,  I think,  in  no  other  way  prove 
hurtful  by  making  people  idle,  than  by  the  fuddennefs  of  it : and  I 
have  frequently  obferv  ed,  that  all  fudden  revolutions,  let  them  be 
ever  fo  advantageous,  mud  be  accompanied  with  inconveniencies. 
Afafe,  honourable,  and  lading  peace,  after  a long,  dangerous,  and 
expenfive  war,  forces  a number  of  hands  to  be  idle,  and  deprives 

them 
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them  of  bread.  Peace  then  may  be  confidered  as  a machine  for  de- 
fending a nation,  at  the  political  lofs  of  making  an  army  idle ; yet 
no  body,  I believe,  will  alledge  that  in  order  to  give  bread  to  fol- 
diers,  fullers,  and  undertakers,  the  war  fliould  be  continued.  But 
here  I mull  obferve,  that  it  feems  to  be  a palpable  defed  in  policy, 
if  a llatefman  lhall  negledl  to  find  out  a proper  expedient  (at  what- 
ever firll  expence  it  may  be  procured)  for  giving  bread  to  thofe  who, 
at  the  rilk  of  their  lives,  have  gone  through  fo  many  fatigues  for 
the  fer%dce  of  their  country.  This  expence  fhould  be  charged  to 
the  account  of  the  war,  and  a ftate  ought  to  confider,  that  as  their 
fafety  required  that  numbers  fliould  be  taken  out  of  the  way  of 
fecuring  to  tliemfelves  a lafting  fund  of  fubfiftence,  which  would 
have  rendered  them  independent  of  every  body,  (fuppofing  that  to 
have  been  the  cafe)  flie  becomes  bound  by  the  contrav5t  of  fociety, 
which  ties  all  together,  to  find  them  employment.  Let  me  feek 
for  another  illuflfation  concerning  this  matter. 

I want  to  make  a rampart  crofs  a river,  in  order  to  eftablifli  a 
bridge,  a mill,  a fluice,  &c.  For  this  purpofe,  I muft  turn  off  the 
water,  that  is,  flop  the  river  j would  it  be  a good  objeffion  againft 


my  improvement  to  fay,  that  the  water  would  overflow  the  neigh- 
bouring lands,  as  if  I could  be  fuppofed  fo  improvident  as  not  to 
have  prepared  a new  channel  for  it  ? Machines  flop  the  river ; it  is 
the  buiineis  of  the  flate  to  make  the  new  channel,  as  it  is  the  public 
wliicii  is  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  fluice:  I imagine  what  I have 


faid  will  naturally  fuggeft  an  anfwer  to  ail  polfible  objections 
agamft  the  introduction  of  machines;  as  for  the  advantages  of 
them,  they  are  fo  palpable  that  I need  not  infifl  upon  them.  There 
is  nowevei  one  cafe  in  which  I think  they  may  be  difap proved  of ; 
but  it  feems  a chimerical  fuppofition,  and  is  brought  in  here  for  no 
othei  purpofe  than  to  point  out  and  illuflrate  the  principle  which 
influences  this  branch  of  our  fubject. 

If  you  can  imagine  a country  peopled  to  the  utmoft  extent  of 
the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  abfolutely  cut  off  from  any  communi- 
cation vtith  other  nations ; all  the  inhabitants  fully  employed  in 
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fupplying  the  wants  of  one  another,  the  circinatioii  of  money  going 
foF'^vard  regularly,  proportionally,  and  tinifoiml)/  thiough  every 
vein,  as  I may  call  it,  of  the  political  body ; no  hidden  or  extra- 
ordinary demand  at  any  time  for  any  branch  of  induftiy  ; no  icdun- 
dancy  of  any  emplovment ; no  pollibility  of  inciealing  eithei  cii- 
culation,  induftry,  or  confumption.  In  fiich  a limation  as  that  I 
fliould  difapprove  of  the  introduftion  of  machines,  as  I difappioie 
of  taking  phylic  in  an  eftablilhed  Hate  of  perfect  health.  I difap- 
prove of  a machine  only  becaiife  it  is  an  innovation  in  a Rate  abfo- 
lutely  perfect  in  thefe  branches  of  its  political  oeconomy ; and 
where  there  is  perfection  there  can  be  no  improvement.  I faithei 
difapprove  of  it  becaufe  it  might  force  a man  to  be  idle,  who  would 
be  found  thereby  in  a phyfical  impoffibility  of  getting  his  bread,, 
in  any  other  way  than  that  in  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  actually 
employed. 

The  prefent  Rtuation  of  every  country  in  Europe,  is  Ib  infinitely 
diftant  from  this  degree  of  perfection,  that  I muft  confider  the  in- 
troduction of  machines,  and  of  every  method  of  augmenting  the 
produce  or  facilitating  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man,  as  of  the 
greateft  utility.  Why  do  people  wilh  to  augment  population,  but 
in  order  to  compafs  thefe  ends  ? Wherein  does  the  effect  of  a ma- 
chine differ  from  that  of  new  inhabitants  ? 

As  agriculture,  exercifed  as  a trade,  purges  the  land  of  idle 
mouths,  and  puflies  them  to  a new  induftry  which  the  ftate  may 
turn  to  her  own  advantage  ; fo  does  a machine  introduced  into  a 
manufacture,  purge  off  hands  wdiich  then  become  fuperfluous  in 
that  branch,  and  which  may  quickly  be  employed  in  another. 

If  therefore  the  machine  proves  hurtful,  it  can  only  be  becaufe  it 
prefents  the  ftate  with  an  additional  number  of  hands  bred  to  la- 
bour ; confequently,  if  thefe  are  afterwards  found  without  bread, 
it  muft  proceed  from  a want  of  attention  in  the  ftatefman ; for  an 
induitrious  man  made  idle,  may  conftantly  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage, and  with  profit  to  him  who  employs  him.  What  could  an 
acft  of  naturalization  do  more,  than  furnifh  induftrious  hands  forced 
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to  be  idle,  and  demanding  employment  ? Machines  therefore  I con- 
fider  as  a method  of  augmenting  (virtually)  the  number  of  the 
inauftrious,  without  the  expence  of  feeding  an  additional  number: 
this  by  no  means  obftruifls  natural  and  ufeful  population,  for  the 
moft  obvious  reafons. 

We  have  fhev/n  how  population  mull  go  on,  in  proportion  to 
fubliftence,  and  in  proportion  to  induftry : now  the  machine  eats 
nothing,  fo  does  not  diminifh  fubfiftence,  and  induftry  (in  our  age 
at  leaft)  is  in  no  danger  of  being  overftocked  in  any  well  governed 
ftate ; for  let  ail  the  world  copy  your  improvements,  they  ftill  will 
be  ihe  fcholars.  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  introduction  of 
machines  you  are  found  to  be  the  fcholars  of  other  nations,  in  that 
cafe  you  are  brought  to  the  dilemma  of  accepting  the  invention  with 
all  its  inconveniencies,  or  of  renouncing  every  foreign  communi- 
cation. 

In  fpeculations  of  this  kind,  one  ought  not,  I thinit,  to  conclude, 
that  experience  mujl  of  neceffity  prove  what  we  imagine  cur  reafon- 
ing  has  pointed  out. 


The  confequences  of  innovations  in  political  oeconomy,  admit  of 
an  infinite  variety,  becaufe  of  the  infinite  variety  of  circumftances 
which  attend  them:  no  reafoning,  therefore,  howexxr  refined,  can 
point  out  a priori,  what  upon  fuch  occafions  muft  indifpenfably 
follow.  The  experiment  muft  be  made,  circumftances  muft  be 
allowed  to  operate ; inconveniencies  muft  be  prevented  or  rectified 
as  far  as  poflible  ; and  when  thefe  prove  too  many,  or  too  great  to 
be  removed,  the  moft  rational,  the  beft  concerted  fcheme  in  theory 

muft  be  laid  afide,  until  preparatory  fteps  be  taken  for  rendrin?  it 
pra6:icable. 


Upon  the  whole,  daily  experience  fliews  the  advantage  and  im- 
provement acquired  by  the  introduaion  of  machines.  Let  the  in- 
convemencies  complained  of  be  ever  fo  fenfibly  felt,  let  a ftatefman  ■ 
oe  e\ei  lo  careieis  in  relieving  thofe  who  are  forced  to  be  idle,  all 
tnefe  inconveniencies  are  only  temporaiqs  the  advantage  is  perma- 
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nent,  and  the  neceffity  of  introducing  every  method  of  abridging 
labour  and  expence,  in  order  to  fupply  the  wants  of  luxurious  man- 
kind, is  abfolutely  indifpenfable,  according  to  modern  policy,  ac- 
cording to  experience,  and  according  to  reafoii. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Mifcellaneous  Obfervations  upon  AgriaiUure  and  Population. 

I HAVE  hitherto  confidered  tlae  objedl  of  agriculture,  as  no  more 
than  the  railing  of  grain,;  tlie  food  of  mankind  has  been  efti- 
mated  by  the  quantity  they  confume  of  that  production ; and  huf- 
bandmen  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  their  refidence  in  the  country. 
As  my  fubject  has  but  an  indireCl  connection  with  the  fcience  of 
agriculture,  I have  fimplified  many  things  complex  in  themfelves, 
the  better  to  adapt  them  to  the  principal  objeCt  of  my  inquiry’-,  and 
the  better  to  keep  my  attention  fixed  upon  one  idea  at  a time.  I am 
now  going  to  return  to  fome  parts  of  my  fubjeCt,  which  I think  I 
have  treated  too  fuperficially ; and  to  examine,  as  I go  along,  fome 
mifcellaneous  queftions  which  will  naturally  arife  from  what  is  to 
be  faid. 

Almoft  every  one  who  has  writ  upon  population,  and  upon  agri- 
culture, confidered  as  an  ellential  concomitant  of  it,  has  recom- 
mended the  equal  diftribution  of  the  property  of  lands  as  ufeful  to 
both : a few  reflections  upon  this  queftion,  after  what  has  been 
thrown  out  in  the  courfe  of  the  foregoing  chapters,  may  not  be 
improper ; more  in  order  to  examine  and  apply  the  principles  laid 
down,  than  with  a view  to  combat  the  opinion  of  others. 

I have  already,  upon  feveral  occafions,  taken  notice  of  the  great 
difierence  between  the  political  oeconomy  of  the  antients,  and  that 
2 of 
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of  modem  times ; for  this  reafon,  among  others,  that  I per- 
ceive the  fentiments  of  the  antients,  which  were  founded  upon 
reafon  and  common  fenfe,  relative  to  their  fituation,  have  been 
adopted  by  fome  moderns,  who  have  not  perhaps  fufficiently 
attended  to  the  change  of  our  manners,  and  to  the  elFefts  which 
this  change  mult  operate  upon  every  thing  relative  to  our  oeco- 
nomy.  The  antients  recommended  flrongly  an  equal  diftribution* 
of  lands  as  the  bell  fecurity  for  liberty,  and  the  bed;  method,  not 
only  to  preferve  an  equality  among  the  citizens,  but  alfo  to  increafe 
their  number. 

In  thofe  days,  the  citizens  did  not  compofe  one  half  of  the  ftate 
relatively  to  numbers  ; and  there  was  almolt  no  fuch  thing  as  an 
eftablifhed  monied  intereft,  which  can  no  where  be  founded  but 
upon  trade,  and  an  estenfive  induftry.  In  thofe  days  there  was  na 
folid  income  but  in  land:  and  that  being  equally  divided  among 
the  citizens,  was  favourable  to  their  multiplication  and  produced 
equality.  But  in  our  days,  riches  do  not  confill  in  lands  only  j nay 
we  fometimes  find  the  mod;  confiderable  proprietor  of  thefe  in  very 
indifferent  circumdances  ; loaded  with  debts,  and  depending  upon 
the  indulgence  of  men  who  have  not  an  acre,  and  who  are  their 
creditors.  Let  us  therefore  divide  our  lands  as  we  pleafe,  we  Ihall 
never  produce  equality  by  it.  This  is  an  effential  difference  be- 
tween us  and  the  antients,  with  refpeff  to  one  point..  Now  as  to 
the  other,  population. 

The  equal  divifion  of  lands,  no  doubt,  greatly  tends  to  increafe 
the  numbers  of  one  clafs  of  inhabitants,  to  wit,  the  landlords.  In 
antient  times,  as  has  been  obferved,  the  chief  attention  was  to  in- 
creafe the  citizens,  that  is  the  higher  claffes  of  the  date  ; and  the 
equal  divifion  of  property  fo  effeftually  produced  this  effect,  that 
the  Greek  ftates  were,  obliged  to  allow  the  expofition.  of  children  ; 
and  Ariftotle  looked  upon  it  as  a thing  indifpenfably  neceffary,  as 
M.  de  Montefquieu  has  very  judicioufly  obferved.  The  multipli- 
cation of  the  ioweft  dalles,  that  is  of  the  Haves,  never  entered  into 
the  confideration  of  the  public,  but  remained  purely  a matter  of 

private' 
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private  concern ; and  we  find  it  was  a qneftion  with  fome,  whether 
or  not  it  was  worth  while  to  breed  from  them  at  alL  But  m our 
days  the  principal  objecT  is  to  fupport  the  lower  elalTes  from  their 
own  multiplication,  and  for  this  purpofe,  an  unequal  divifion  of 
property  feems  to  me  the  more  favourable  fcheme ; becaufe  the 
weahh  of  the  rich  falls  namrally  into  the  pockets  of  the  mduftrious 
poor;  whereas  the  produce  of  a very  middling  fortune,  does  no 
more  than  feed  the  children  of  the  proprietor,  who  m courfe  be- 
come very  commonly  and  very  naturally  an  ufelefs  burthen  upon 
the  land.  Let  me  apply  this  to  an  example.  Do  w^e  not  familial ly 
obferve,  that  the  confolidation  of  fmali  eflates,  and  the  dim-i.nution 
of  gentlemens  families  of  middling  fortunes,  do  htde  harm  to  a 
modern  Hate.  There  are  always  abundance  of  this  clafs  of  inhabi- 
tants to  be  found  whenever . there  is  occafion  for  them.  When 


a great  man  buys  up  the  lands  of  the  neighbouiing  gentrj-, 
or  frnall  proprietors,  all  the  complaints  which  are  heard,  turn 
upon  the  diftrefs  which  thence  refult  to  the  louver  clafles,  from  the 
lofs  of  their  mailers  and  proteftors  ; but  never  one  word  is  heard 


of  that  mxade  by  the  Hate,  from,  the  extinaion  of  the  former  pro- 
prietor’s family.  This  abundantly  flrews  that  the  objecl  of  modern 
attention  is  the  multiplication  of  the  lower  clafies,  confequently  it 
mull  be  an  inconlillency  to  adopt  the  pradice  of  the  antients,  when 
-our  oeconomy  is  entirely  oppolite  to  theirs. 

Let  this  fulfice  to  point  out  how  far  the  difference  of  our  manners 
fliould  influence  the  divifion  of  our  lands.  I lliall  now  examine  a 
<iuE3T.II.  quellion  relative  to  the  fcience  of  agriculture,  not  confidered  as  a 
method  of  improving  the  foil,  (this  will  come  in  more  naturally 
afterwards)  but  of  making  it  produce  to  the  bell  advantage,  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  already  improved. 

In  treating  of  the  producStions  of  the  earth,  in  confequence  of 
agriculture,  I have  all  along  dillinguillred  them  from  thofe  which 
foontaneoully  proceed  from  the  force  of  nature : thefe  are  the  im- 
mediate gift  of  God,  thofe  are  the  return  of  the  labour  of  his  crea- 
tures. Every  one  knows  that  the  labour  of  mankind  is  not  in  pro- 
portion 
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portion  to  their  numbers,  but  to  their  induftry.  The  produce 
therefore  of  agriculture  mull  be  eftimated,  not  according  to  the 
quantity  of  fruits  only,  but  alfo  according  to  the  labour  employed 
to  produce  them.  Thefe  things  premifed,  the  queftion  here  pro- 
pofed  to  be  examined  arifes,  viz.  Which  fpecies  of  agriculture  is 
the  moil  advantageous  to  a modern  fociety,  that  which  produces 
the  greateil  quantity  of  fruits  ahfolutely  taken,  or  that  which  pro- 
duces the  greateil  quantity  relatively  taken,  I mean  to  the  labour 
employed  ? 

This  queftion  might  eafily  be  refolved,  in  general,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  principles  already  deduced  ; although  it  cannot  admit  of 
a direcft:  anAver,  in  the  manner  I have  put  it.  One,  therefore,  may 
fay  indeterminately,  that  fpecies  is  the  bell  which  produces  a fur- 
plus  the  bell  proportioned  to  the  induftr}-  and  to  the  demands  of 
all  the  free  hands  of  the  Hate.  But  as  this  folution  would  not  lead 
me  to  the  object  I have  in  view,  I have  thrown  in  an  alternative  in 
order  to  gam  attention  to  the  principles  which  I am  going  to 
examine,  and  which  influence  and  determine  the  eftablifliment  of 
the  one  or  the  other,  fpecies  of  agriculture. 

The  principal  difficulty  I find  in  the  examination  of  this  queftion,  - 
is  to  diftinguilh  the  effects  of  agriculture  from  thofe  of  the  fpon- 
taneous  production  of  . the  earth.  The  returns  from  pafture,  for 
example,  relatively  taken,  are,  as  we  have  obferved,  both  from 
reafon  and  from  experience,  far  greater  than  thofe  of  corn  fields, 
(vid.  fupra,  chap.  8.)  though  I little  doubt  but  that,  abfolutely 
taken,  the  cafe  is  quite  otherwife ; that  is  to  fay,  that  an  acre  of 
the  fineft  corn  land  will  produce  more  nouriffiment  for  man,  than 
an  equal  portion  of  the  fineft  pafture:  but  here  we  are  following  ' 
the  proportion  of  fpace  and  produce,  not  of  labour  j for  if  the  pro- 
duce of  both  acres  be  confidered  relatively  to  the  labour  neceffary  for 
the  cultivation,  as  well  as  to  the  extent ; the  produce  of  pafture  will 
be  found  far  greater:  this  however  I afcribe  to  the  fpontaneous 
operation  of  nature,  and  not  to  the  fuperior  utility  of  this  kind  of 
agriculture.  . . . 
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Since  therefore  it  is  impollible,  rightly  to  feparate  the  effeds  of 
nature  from  thofe  of  art  and  induflry,  in  this  fpecies  of  improve- 
ment, let  us  confine  our  fpeculations  to  thofe  only  which  have  for 
their  objeA  the  turning  up  the  furface,  and  the  fowing  or  cultivat- 
ing annual  vegetables.  For  the  better  conveying  our  ideas,  let  us 
take  an  example,  and  reafon  from  a fuppofition. 

Let  me  fuppofe  an  ifland  of  a fmall  extent  and  fruitful  foil,  fuf- 
ficiently  improved,  and  cultivated  after  the  manner  of  the  bell 
lands  of  England,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  farming. 

In  that  cafe  we  may  infer,  from  what  was  laid  down  in  the  8th 
chapter,  that  the  number  of  people  employed  about  farming  may 
be  nearly  about  one  half  of  the  whole  fociety.  Let  the  whole  inha- 
bitants of  the  ifland  be  called  looo,  that  is  ^oo  farmers,  and  as 
many  free  hands.  The  500  farmers  mull  then  feed  1 000 ; the  500 
free  hands  mull  provide  for  all  the  other  wants  of  loco.  By  this 
fuppofition,  and  allowing  that  there  is  an  equal  degree  of  induflry 
in  thefe  two  clafles,  the  providing  of  food  will  appear  to  be  an  oc- 
cupation juft  equal  to  that  of  providing  for  all  other  wants.  From 
this  let  me  draw  a few  confequences,  by  the  by,  before  I proceed. 

Experience  fhews  that  in  all  countries  there  are  found  many  who 
are  here  underftood  to  be  included  in  the  clafs  of  free  hands,  v/ho 
confumed  infinitely  more  of  other  things  than  of  food ; confe- 
quentiy  we  mull  conclude,  that  as  the  wants  of  fome  do  far  exceed 
the  proportion  of  their  food,  fo  in  order  to  bring  the  balance  even, 
the  wants  of  others  mull  fall  far  below  it.  That  this  is  the  cafe,  I 
believe,  will  be  found  by  experience.  Let  me  follow  this  thought 
a little  farther. 

In  proportion  as  a greater  number  than  one  half  of  the  people 
becomes  employed  in  agriculture,  muft  it  not  follow,  that  all  other 
work  muft  come  to  bear  a fmaller  proportion  than  formerly  to  the 
food  confumed ; confequently  the  manner  of  living  muft  become 
more  iimple.  Now  we  have  Ihewn  that  what  we  call  wants,  in  con- 
tradiftinction  to  food,  can  only  be  fupplied  by  the  free  hands,  and 
that  thefe  again  can  only  be  fed  from  the  furplus  of  the  farmers ; 
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confequently  the  fewer  wants,  and  the  fewer  free  hands,  the  lefs 
farpltis,  which  of  courfe  infers  an  agriculture  lefs  produdlive,  re- 
latively to  the  number  of  farmers.  Were,  therefore,  a whole  fociety 
employed  in  agriculture,  carried  on  as  a diredl  method  of  fublifling, 
there  would  be  no  furplus,  confequently  no  free  hands ; confe- 
quently no  work  for  fupplying  any  want  but  food.  This  may  be 
thought  an  impoffible  fuppolition.  If  you  fuppofe  agriculture 
esercifed  as  a trade,  I allow  it  to  be  fo,  but  not  if  it  be  carried  on 
as  a method  of  fublifting  only ; and  if  you  throw  away  the  idea  of 
labour  altogether,  and  fuppofe  mankind  in  its  infancy,  that  is  in 
paradife,  living  upon  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  quite 
naked,  you  will  find  the  cafe  not  only  fuppofable,  but  exadlly  fo. 
It  is  exactly  fo  among  the  cattle;  every  one  of  them  may  be  con- 
fidered  in  a parallel  fituation  with  a hufbandman  who  w^orks  for 
his  own  nourifhment.  They  feed  upon  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  have  no  furplus ; and  having  no  other  want,  they 
are  freed  from  every  other  care.  Let  me  return  now  to  the  ifland. 

The  yoo  farmers  feed  1000;  and  we  fuppofe  the  lands  laboured 
as  in  a good  EngliQi  farm.  One  of  the  fociety  propofes  to  augment 
the  number  of  inhabitants  by  introducing  a more  operofe  fpecies 
of  agriculture,  the  produce  of  which  may  be  ahfolutely  greater, 
though  relatively  lefs. 

The  firfi;  queftion  the  fiatefman  would  naturally  put  to  this  re- 
former would  be.  What  is  your  view  in  increafing  the  number  of  our 
inhabitants,  is  it  to  defend  us  againft  our  enemies,  is  it  to  fupply  the 
wants  of  ftrangers,  and  thereby  to  enrich  ourfelves,  is  it  to  fupply 
our  own  •wants  with  more  abundance,  or  is  it  to  provide  us  more 
abundantly  with  food?  I can  hardly  find  out  any  other  rational  view 
in  wilhing  for  an  additional  number  of  people  in  any  country 
whatfoever.  Let  it  be  anfwered,  that  all  thefe  ends  may  be  thereby 
obtained : and  now  let  us  examine  how  far  this  reformation  upon 
agriculture  will  have  the  effefl  of  increafing  inhabitants,  how  far 
fuch  increafe  will  procure  the  ends  propofed,  and  liow  far  tlie  exe~ 

VOL,  I.  S cution 
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cution  of  fiich  a plan  is  a praaicable  fcheme  to  an  induftrious 
people. 

If  the  inhabitants  be  not  fafliciently  fed,  which  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  prevent  their  multiplication,  it  muR  proceed  from  one  of 
two  caufes.  Either  jirjl,  that  thofe  do  procreate  who  cannot  pro- 
duce an  equivalent  for  the  food  of  their  children  ; or  fecondly,  that 
induilry  making  a quicker  progrefs  than  agriculture,  the  induftrious 
come  too  ftrongly  in  competition  with  one  another,  for  the,  furplu6 
of  food  to  be  found ; which  has  the  effedt  of  railing  the  prices  of 
it,  and  reducing  the  portions  too  low  to  fuffer  a divifion;  and 
thereby  of  preventing  marriage  and  multiplication  in  the  lower 
dalles  of  the  free  hands. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  it  is  to  no  purpcfe  to  increafe  the  produce  of 
agriculture,  by  rendering  it  more  expenfive ; for  thofe  who  have 
no  equivalent  to  give  when  food  is  cheap,  will  ftill  be  in  greater 
neceffity  when  it  rifes  in  the  price.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  it  is  to  no 
purpofe  to  diminifli  the  furplus  of  the  farmers,  becaufe  the  fup- 
pofition  proves  that  the  balance  is  already  too  heavy  upon  the  fide 
of  the  free  hands,  that  is,  that  the  furplus  of  the  farmers  is  already 
become  infufticient  fully  to  feed  them. 

Two  remedies  may  be  propofed  for  this  inconveniency,  the  one 
tending  to  population,  the  other  to  depopulation ; and  as  the  end 
to  be  compaffed  is  to  fet  the  balance  even  between  huibandmen  and 
free  hands,  I fhall  explain  both,  and  point  out  ko%v  Jar  from  prin- 
ciples it  appears,  that  in  either  way  the  end  may  be  attained. 

That  tending  to  increafe  population  is  the  remedy  propofed,  and, 
no  doubt,  was  it  polfible  to  introduce  a.  new  fyftem  of  agriculture 
of  a larger  abfolute  produdfion,  although  the  relative  produdlion 
fhould  be  lefs,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ftate  becoming  thereby  better 
fed,  though  at  a greater  coft,  would  infallibly  multiply.  Let  me 
therefore  examine  this  firft  part  before  I fay  any  thing  of  the  other; 
and  for  the  greater  diftindtnefs  I fhall  return  to  my  example,  and 
examine  both  the  confeqiiences  and  the  poffibility  of  putting  fuch 
a plan  in  execution. 
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Let  me  fuppofe,  that  by  ufixig  the  fpade  and  rake,  inftead  of  the 
plow  and  harrow,  the  lands  of  our  idand  might  be  brought  to  pro- 
duce with  more  abundance  ; this  is  a method  of  increafing  the 
expence  of  agriculture,  which  would  require  an  additional  num- 
ber of  hufbandmen. 

Now,  by  the  fuppofition,  yoo  farmers  fed,  though  fcantily,  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants,  that  is  1000  perfons.  If  therefore  100  of 
the  free  hands  can  be  engaged  to  become  farmers,  the  end  may  be 
attained : more  nourifhment  w'ill  be  produced  ; the  people  will  be 
better  fed ; they  will  multiply ; that  is,  their  number  will  rife 
above  1000.  Let  us  next  endeavour  to  form  a judgment  of  this  in- 
creafe,  and  of  the  confequence  of  the  revolution. 

The  fociety  will  now  be  compofed  of  600  farmers  and  400  free 
hands.  The  600  will  certainly  produce  more  fruits  than  foimerly  5 
but  as  their  labour  is  relatively  lefs  productive  by  the  fuppoiition, 
it  will  be  impoffible  for  them  to  furnilh  furplus  equal  to  their  own 
confumption  -,  confequentiy,  the  free  hands  never  will  be  able  to 
rife  to  a number  equal  to  theirs  ; that  is,  the  fociety  will  never  get 
up  to  1200.  But  we  fuppofed,  that  the  other  wants  of  the  fociety 
required  the  induftry  of  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  to  fupply  them  5 
that  is,  of  ail  the  500  free  hands  and,  as  the  number  of  thefe  has 
been  already-  reduced,  and  can  never  more  rife  to  that  proportion, 
as  has  been  faid,  mull  not  either  the  people  voluntarily-  adopt  a 
more  fimple  way  of  living  *,  or  mull  not  the  demand  for  work  rife 
very  confiderably  ? Let  me  confider  the  confequ^nces  in  bodi  cafes. 
In  the  firif,  y-ou  perceive,  that  if  the  inhabitants  themfelves  are 
obliged  to  fimplify  their  v/ay  of  living,  for  want  of  hands  to  fupply 
what  they  formerly  confumed,  three  of  the  four  objefts  propofed 
by  the  reformation iDecome  impoffible  to  be  attained  ; to  wit,  the 
defending  themfelves  againft  their  enemies,  the  fupplydng  the 
wants  of  Grangers,  and  the  fupplydng  their  own  with  more  abun- 
dance. And  with  regard  to  the  fourth,  the  being  better  fed,  that 
rnuil  ceafe  to  be  the  cafe,  the  moment  the  end  is  obtained ; that 
is,  the  moment  the  inhabitants  are  multiplied  up  to  the  proportion 
of  additional  food,.  Confequentiy-,  by  f mplifying  their  way  of  life. 
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and  allowing  farming  to  Rand  upon  the  new  footing,  they  compafs 

not  any  one  of  the  ends  they  propofed. 

Next,  if  we  fappofe,  that  the  inhabitants  do  not  incline  to  fim- 
plify  their  wav  of  life,  but  that  the  wealthy  among  them  infift 
upon  purchafing  all  the  inftruments  of  luxury  which  they  formerly 
wei-e  ufed  to  enjoy,  mull  not  demand  for  work  greatly  rife,  and 
mull  not,  of  confequence,  an  additional  encouragement  be  given 
to  that  fpecies  of  labour  which  had  been  diminifhed,  in  taking 
loo  perfons  from  indullry,  to  throw  them  into  the  clafs  of  far- 
mers ? Will  not  this  make  them  quickly  defert  their  fpade,  and  the 
rather,  as  they  have  taken  to  an  employment  lefs  lucrative  than 
that  of  farming,  according  to  the  former  fyftems? 

So  much  for  the  confequences  which  would  follow,  in  cafe  the 
plan  propofed  was  found  practicable ; that  is,  fuppoling  it  to  be  a 
thing  pollible  to  tranfport  into  agriculture  a part  of  an  induftrious 
fociety,  already  otherwife  employed,  and  to  change  all  at  once  the 
relative  proportion  between  thofe  who  fupply  food,  and  thofe  who 
purchafe  it  with  their  indullry.  We  have  begun,  by  taking  that 
firll  Rep  for  granted  ; and  now  I am  to  Ihew  what  obRacles  will  be 
found  in  the  execution. 

We  have  faid,  that  it  is  the  miultiplicity  and  complexity  of  wants 
vdiich  give  an  encouragement  to  agriculture,  and  not  agriculture, 
or  an  abundance  of  food,  which  infpires  mankind  with  a difpofi- 
tion  to  labour.  Now,  if  this  principle  be  true,  the  fuppofition  we 
have  proceeded  upon  is  abfurd.  I am  afraid,  both  reafon  and  expe- 
rience will  abundantly  prove  that  it  is  fo. 

The  natural  and  necellary  elFecR  of  induRry,_  in  trades  and  ma- 
nufa6lures,  is  to  promote  the  increafe  of  relative  hulbandry  ; 
which,  by  augmenting  the  furplus,  tends  of  courfe  to  increafe  the 
proportion  of  the  free  hands  relatively  to  the  farmers.  A river 
may  as  eafily  afcend  to  its  fource,  as  a people  voluntarily  adopt  a 
more  operofe  agriculture  than  that  already  eRabliflied,  fuppofing 
the  lands  to  be  fully  improved,  the  fpirit  of  induRry  to  prevail  on 
one  hand,  and  the  farmers  to  have  profit  only  in  view  on  the 
other. 
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What  farmer  could  fell  the  furplus  of  an  expenfive  agriculmre 
in  competition  with  another  who  exercifed  a fpecies  relatively 
more  produ,(5live  ? 

When  lands  are  improved,  the  fimplification  of  agriculture  is  a 
neceiTary  concomitant  of  induftr^^  becaufe  diminifliing  expence  is 
the  only  method  of  gaining  a preference  at  market. 

Whether  indudry  has  done  hurt  to  population,  by  augmenting  Quests 
the  relative,  and  diminilhing  the  abfolute  produce  of  agriculture ; 
or  whether  it  has  done  good  to  it,  by  encouraging  the  fcience  in 
general,  and  extending  the  exercife  of  it  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
is  a matter  of  fact  which  I fhall  leave  to  others,  better  informed 
than  I am,  to  determine.  For  my  own  part,  I believe  that  thou- 
fands  of  examples  may  be  found  of  the  one  and  the  other.  I know 
corn  fields,  where  villages  formerly  flood,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  fed  themfelves  with  the  pure  produce  of  abfolute  agricul- 
ture ; that  is,  with  a bit  of  garden  ground,  and  the  milk  of  a cow  : 
there  Purely  is  depopulation:  but,  at  a fmall  diflance  from  the 
place  where  thofe  villages  flood,  I fee  com  fields,  where  nothing 
but  heath  was  to  be  met  wdth;  this  marks  population.  X feek  no 
more  than  to  explain  from  facfls  the  principles  I am  endeavouring 
to  difcover,  and  fliall  leave  general  conclufions- to  others,  as  I have 
already  Paid. 

There  is  a maxim  in  law,  which  may  be  extended  almofl  to 
every  thing  in  this  world,  unum  quodque  eodem  modo  folvitur  quo  colliga-- 
turn  eji.  Induflry  forms  this  fpecies  of  abfolute  agriculture ; in- 
duflry  deflroys  it.  A military  force  raifed  the  Roman  greamefs  ; a 
military  force  deflroyed  it.  A fpirit  of  liberty  may  form  a noble 
conftitution,  and  a fpirit  of  liberty  may  break  the  fame  to  pieces. 

The  States  of  Denmark  reflrained  the  royal-power  and  eflablifhed  a 
free  government ; the  fame  States  rendered  that  very  power  unli- 
mited, and  eflabliflied  there  the  purefl  monarchy  in  Chriflendom. 

But  thefe  refle<5lions  are  foreign  to  our  fubj edit  Ne  Jutor  -ultra  ere- 
pidam.  I return. 


When 
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When  indiiilry  is  fet  on  foot,  it  gives  encouragement  to  agricul- 
ture exercifed  as  a trade : and  by  the  allurements  of  eafe,  which  a 
large  furplus  procures  to  the  farmers,  it  does  hurt  to  that  fpecies 
which  is  exercifed  as  a method  of  fubfiftence.  Lands  become  more 
generally  and  lefs  thoroughly  laboured.  In  feme  countries  tillage 
is  fet  on  foot  and  encouraged;  this  is  an  operofe  agriculture.  While 
induRry  goes  forward,  and  while  a people  can  remain  fatisfied 
with  a nourifliment  conlifting  chiefly  of  bread,  this  fyftem  of  agri- 
culture will  fubfift,  and  will  carry  numbers  very  high.  If  wealth 
increafes,  and  if  thofe  who  have  it  begin  to  demand  a much  greater 
proportion  of  work  than  formerly,  while  they  confume  no  more 
food,  then  I believe  numbers  may  diminifli  from  the  principles  I 
am  now  going  in  queft  of. 

I return  to  the  council  of  the  ifland  where  the  proposition  laid 
down  upon  the  carpet  is.  The  fcanty  fubfijience  of  the  inhabitants  requires 
redrefs. 

A Machiavelian  flands  up  (of  fuch  there  are  fome  in  ever}"  coun- 
try) and  propofes,  in  place  of  multiplying  the  inhabitants,  by  ren- 
dering agriculture  more  operofe,  to  diminifli  their  number,  by 
throwing  a quantity  of  corn  fields  into  grafs.  What  is  the  intention 
of  agriculture,  fays  he,  but  to  nourilh  a Rate  ? By  our  operofe  me- 
thod of  plowing  and  fowing,  one  half  of  the  whole  produce  is  con- 
fumed  by  thofe  who  raife  it ; whereas  by  having  a great  part  of  our 
ifland  in  pafture,  one  half  of  the  hulbandmen  may  he  faved.  Pray 
what  do  you  propofe  to  do  with  thofe  whom  you  intend  to  make 
idle  ? replies  a citizen.  Let  them  betake  themfelves  to  induftry. 
But  induftry  is  fufficiently,  nay  more  than  fufiiciently  flocked 
already.  If,  fays  Machiavel,  the  fupernumerary  hulbandmen  be 
thrown  out  of  a way  of  living,  they  may  go  where  they  pleafe ; 
we  have  no  occafion  for  them,  nor  for  any  one  who  lives  only  to 
feed  himfeif.  But  you  diminifli  the  number  of  your  people,  replies 
the  citizen,  and  confequently  your  ftrength ; and  if  afterwards  you 
come  to  be  attacked  by  your  enemies,  you  will  wifli  to  have  thofe 
back  again  for  your  defence,  whom  in  your  fecurity  you  defpifed. 
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To  this  the  other  makes  anfwer:  there  you  truft  to  the  Egyptian 
reed.  If  they  be  necelTary  for  feeding  us  at  prefent,  how  lliall  we 
be  able  to  live  while  we  employ  them  as  foldiers?  \¥e  may  live 
without  many  things,  but  not  without  the  labour  of  our  bufband' 
men.  Whether  we  have  our  grounds  in  tillage  or  in  pafture,  if 
that  clafs  be  rightly  proportioned  to  the  labour  required,  we  never 
can  take  any  from  it.  In  thofe  countries  where  we  fee  princes  have 
recourfe  to  the  land  to  recruit  their  armies,  we  may  fafely  conclude, 
that  there  the  land  is  overftocked ; and  that  induftry  has  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  purge  off  all  the  fuperfluous  mouths : but  with  us 
the  cafe  is  different,  where  agriculture  is  juflly  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  hufbandmen.  If  I propofe  a reform,  it  is  only  to  aug- 
ment the  furplus,  upon  which  all  the  date,  except  the  hufbandmen, 
are  fed ; if  the  furplus  after  the  reform  is  greater  than  at  prefent,. 
the  plan  is  good,  although  250  of  our  farmers  fhould  thereby  be- 
forced  to  ftarve  for  hunger. 

Though  no  man  is,  I believe,  capable  toreafon  in  fo  inhuman  a. 
flyle,  and  though  the  revolution  here  propofed  be  an  impoflible 
fuppofition,  if  meant  to  be  executed  all  at  once,  the  fame  effects 
however  muft  be  produced,  in  every  country  where  we  fee  corn 
fields  by  degrees  turned  into  pafture ; only  the  change  is  gradual, 
induftry  is  not  overftocked  any  where,  and  fubfiftence  may  be 
drawn  from  other  countries,  where  the  operole  fpecies  of  agricuh 
ture  can  be  carried  on  with  profit. 

Familiar  experience  proves  the  truth  of  this.  I have  a corn  farm, 
where  I maintain  ten  horfes  and  four  fervants  for  the  cultivation 
alone : at  the  end  of  the  year  I find  my  furplus  equal  to  40/.  fterling. 
If,  by  throwing  my  grounds  into  grafs,  lean  difmifs  three  fer- 
vants and  eight  horfes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  raife  my  furplus 
to  soL  fterling,  who  doubts  of  my  doing  it. ^ Is  not  this  following 
the  doffrine  above  laid  down  ? But  there  is  nothing  odious  in  this  ; 
becaufe  I do  not  fee  thefe  three  fervants  die  for  hunger,  nor  is  it  a 
confequence  they  fhould,  as  ftates  are  formed.  They  turn  them- 
felves  to  induftry,  and  food ^ comes  from  abroad,  Tn  proportion  as 

the 
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the  country  itfelf  produces  a lefs  quantity.  Fa(5l  and  experience  prove 
this  alTertion,  and  I cite  Holland  as  an  example,  where  every  branch 
of  operofe  agriculture  is  exploded,  except  for  fuch  productions  as 
cannot  be  brought  from  other  countries.  I introduced  the  rough 
Machiavelian  only  to  fet  principles  in  a Rrong  light,  and  particularly 
that  concerning  the  recruiting  of  armies  from  the  land,  which  I take 
to  be  both  a true  one,  and  one  necelTary  to  be  attended  to,  to  wit, 
that  thofe  who  mull  labour  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  fociety,  can 
be  of  little  ufe  for  the  defence  of  a Rate,  in  cafe  of  any  emergency. 
Princes  have  found  out  the  truth  of  this,  and  in  proportion  as 
induftry  has  extended  itfelf,  regular  armies  have  been  found  necef- 
fary  to  be  kept  up  in  times  of  peace,  in  order  to  be  had  in  times  of 
war.  A militia  compofed  of  people  truly  induftrious,  I take  to  be 
far  better  in  fpeculation  chan  in  practice.  How  would  a militia  do 
in  Holland  ? how  admirable  xvas  it  not  formerly  in  Scotland,  Po- 
land, and  Catalonia  ? And  how  admirably  does  it  Rill  fucceed  in  the 
armies  of  the  houfe  of  AuRria  ? I may  however  be  miRaken ; for  a 
military  and  an  induRrious  fpirit  may  be  found  compatible  with 
one  another  in  fome  particular  nations ; time  perhaps  will  clear  up 
this  matter.  Thus  much  with  regard  to  a militia.  Now  as  to 
recruiting  a regular  army. 

The  more  they  arc  recruited  from  the  land,  the  lefs  they  defert. 
The  army  of  the  Ruffians,  for  example,  now  aflembled  (1758) 
hardly  knows  defertion,  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  AuRria,  taken  from 
certain  provinces  where  there  is  almoR  no  induRry,  are  in  the  fame 
cafe,  alfo  the  militia  of  France  which  I confider  as  regular  troops. 
On  the  other  hand,  thofe  armies  which  are  raifed  in  the  countries 
where  induRry  has  taken  root  are  chiefly  compofed  of  loofe  fellows, 
the  excrements  of  populous  cities,  the  fons  of  vice  and  idlenefs, 
who  have  neither  domicil  nor  attachment.  Thefe  are  foldiers  truly 
by  trade,  and  make  a trade  of  it ; how  many  thousands  of  fuch  are 
now  to  be  found  I they  come  to  market  every  feafon,  and  the  beR 
bidder  has  them  while  he  can  hold  them.  Some  princes  make  a 
point  not  to  receive  their  own  deferters  back,  but  accept  of  thofe 
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who  have  committed  the  fame  infidelity  to  others ; while  others 
content  themfelves  with  punilhing  thofe  who  fail  in  their  attempt 
to  defert,  but  receive  them  back  when  they  return  of  their  own 
accord,  after  having  accompliihed  their  defertion.  All  is  now  be- 
come commerce,  and  feems  to  be  regulated  by  the  principles  of 
it.  I return  to  our  agriculture. 

-■  Does  not  the  expofition  we  have  now  given  of  thefe  principles 
tend  to  call  a light  upon  the  firfi;  queftion  difmilTed  in  this  chapter, 
to  wit,  the  effeds  of  an  equal  and  an  unequal  diftribution  of  the 
property  of  lands  ? 

When  thefe  are  once  well  cultivated  and  improved,  it  is  of  no 
confequence  to  whom  the  property  belongs  j for  by  the  property  of 
luch  lands  I only  can  mean  the  furplus,  as  we  have  abundantly 
explained  elfewhere.  Let  therefore  the  property  of  all  the  lands 
of  a kingdom,  fully  improved,  belong  to  the  Hate,  or  to  any  num- 
ber of  individuals,  however  few,  there  is  no  queftion  of  improve- 
ment ; no  difference  as  to  agricultute,  no  difference  as  to  population, 
according  to  modern  policy.  So  long  as  the  whole  is  well  culti- 
vated and  made  to  produce,  by  a fet  of  men  I call  farmers,  the  end 
is  fully  obtained ; and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agriculture, 
which  many  different  circumftances  of  tafte  and  manner  of  living 
has  introduced,  larger  or  fmaller  portions  of  land  muft  be  allotted 
to  each  of  them. 

If  you  fuppofe  a country  not  as  yet  improved,  as  many  are,  then 
the  cafe  becomes  quite  different,  and  fmall  poffeflions  are  neceflary, 
both  for  multiplying  the  inhabitants  and  for  improving  the  foil.  In 
this  fuppolition  the  moft  operofe  agriculture  may  be  carried  on  in 
competition  with  the  moft  lucrative;  becaufe  when  there  is  a 
queftion  of  improvement,  there  is  frequently  a confiderable  outgoing 
inftead  of  any  furplus  after  paying  the  labour. 

Agriculture  for  improvement  can  be  carried  on  by  none  but  thofe 
who  have  wealth  and  fuperfluity,  and  is  profecuted  with  a view  to 
future,  not  to  prefent  advantage : of  this  we  ihall  treat  in  another 
place.  For  I confider  it  as  a quite  different  operation,  influenced  by 
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different  principles,  and  no  ways  to  be  confounded  with  the  piefent 
fabjed  of  inquiry.  But  I have  infenfibly  been  wandering  through 
an  extenfive  fubject,  and  it  is  now  time  to  return. 

I have  faid  above  that  a river  mignt  as  eafily  afcend  to  its  fource^ 
as  an  induflripus  people  voluntarily  adopt  a more  operofe  fyhem  of 
agriculture  than  that  already  eftablifhed,  while  the  fpirit  of  induftry 
prevails  on  one  hand,  and  while  farmers  have  profit  only  in  view 
on  the  other.  In  confequence  of  this  pofition,  I have  treated  the 
plan  propofed  for  augmenting  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  by 
the  introdudion  of  a more  operofe  agriculture  as  abfurd,  and  fo  it 
certainly  is : but  let  me  throw  in  a circumftance  which  affeds  the 
fpirit  of  that  people,  and  the  plan  becomes  plaufible  and  eafy. 

Let  a part  of  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  the  lands  take  a tafte  for 
agriculture.  Let  a Tull,  a Du  Hamel  turn  agriculture  into  an  objed 
of  luxury,  of  amufement.  Let  this  fpience  be  turned  into  a Mifli- 
fippi,  or  South  Sea  fcheme.  Let  the  rich  be  made  to  believe  that 
treafures  are  to  be  found  at  a fmall  expence,  laid  at  firft  out  upon 
farming,  and  you  will  foon  fee  the  moil  operofe  fpecies  of  the 
fcience  go  forward,  and  the  produce  of  it  come  to  market  and  be 
fold,  in  fpite  of  ail  competition.  My  Lady  Duchefs’s  knotting  may 
be  fold  at  fo  much  a pound,  as  well  as  that  performed  by  a girl 
who  does  not  fpend  fix  pence  a day ; but  if  the  one  and  the  other 
be  confidered  relatively  to  the  expence  of  the  manufadurer,  every 
knot  of  my  Lady’s  will  be  found  to  have  coil  as  much  as  a pound 
of  the  other.  The  Duchefs’s  pound,  however,  increafes  the  quan- 
tity of  knots  ; and  fo  does  my  Lord’s  farm  the  mafs  of  fubfifience 
for  the  whole  fociety.  The  nation  alfo  gains  by  his  extravagance 
having  taken  a turn,  which  may  produce  the  permanent  good 
effed  of  improving  a part  of  the  country,  though  at  an  expence  infi- 
nitely beyond  the  value  of  it.  I mull  now  again  touch  upon  another 
part  of  my  fubjed,  which  I think  has  been  treated  too  fuperficially. 

In  a former  chapter  I have  fhewn  how  induftry  has  the  natural 
effed  of  collecting  into  towns  and  cities  the  free  hands  of  a ftate, 
leaving  the  farmers  in  their  farms  and  villages.  This  diftribution 
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ferved  the  purpofe  of  explaining  certain  principles  ; but  when 
examined  relatively  to  other  circumflances  which  at  that  time  I had 
not  in  my  eye,  it  will  be  found  by  far  too  general.  Let  me  there- 
fore add  fome  farther  obfeiwations  upon  that  matter. 

The  extenfive  agriculture  of  plowing  and  fowing,  is  the  proper 
employment  of  the  country,  and  is  the  foundation  of  population 
in  every  nation  fed  upon  its  own  produce.  Cities  are  commonly  fur- 
rounded  by  kitchen  gardens,  and  rich  grafs  fields  ; thefe  are  the  pro- 
per objeds  of  agriculture  for  thofe  who  live  in  fuburbs,  or  who  are 
Ihut  up  within  the  walls  of  finall  towns.  The  gardens  produce 
various  kinds  of  nourifhment,  which  cannot  eafily  be  brought 
from  a difiance,  in  that  frefli  and  luxuriant  ftate  which  pleafes  the 
eye,  and  conduces  to  health.  They  offer  a continual  occupation 
to  man,  and  very  little  for  cattle,  therefore  are  properly  fituated  in 
the  proximity  of  towns  and  cities.  The  grafs  fields  again  are  com- 
monly either  grazed  by  cows,  for  the  production  of  milk,  butter, 
cream,  &c.  which  fuffer  by  long  carriage ; or  kept  in  pafiure  for 
preferving  fatted  animals  in  good  order  until  the  markets  demand 
them ; or  they  are  cut  in  grafs  for  the  cattle  of  the  city.  They  may 
alfo  be  turned  into  hay  with  profit ; becaufe  the  carriage  of  a bulky 
commodity  from  a great  difiance  is  fometimes  too  expenfive.  Thus 
we  commonly  find  agriculture  difpofed  in  the  followfing  manner. 
Iti  the  centei  fiands  the  city  furrounded  by  kitchen  gardens ; be- 
yond thefe  lies  a belt  of  fine  luxuriant  pafiure  or  hay  fields  ; firetch 
beyond  this  and  you  find  the  beginning  of  what  I call  operofe 
farming,  plowing  and  lowing ; beyond  this  lie  grazing  farms  for 
tne  fattening  of  cattle ; and  iafi  of  all  come  the  mountainous  and 
large  extents  of  unimproved  or  ill  improved  grounds,  where  animals 
are  bred.  This  feems  the  natural  difiribution,  and  fuch  I have 
found  it  almofi  eveiy  where  eftablifhed,  v.dien  particular  circum- 
fiances  do  not  invert  the  order. 


The  poornefs  of  the  foil  near  Paris,  for  example,  prefents  you 
With  fields  of  rye  corn  at  the  very  gates,  and  with  the  ’mofi  exten- 
fxve  kitchen  gardens  and  orchards,  even  for  cherries  and  peaches, 
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at  a confiderable  diftance  from  town.  Other  cities  I have  found, 
and  I can  cite  the  example  of  that  xvhich  I at  prefent  inhabit,  Pa- 
doua,  where  no  kitchen  garden  is  to  be  found  near  it,  but  every 
fpot  is  covered  with  the  richeft  grain  *,  two  thirds  with  wheat,  and 
the  remaining  third  with  Indian  corn.  The  reafon  of  this  is  pal- 
pable. The  town  is  of  a vail  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  inhabi- 
tants ; the  gardens  are  all  within  the  walls,  and  the  dung  of  the 
city  enables  the  foil  to  produce  conRantly.  Hay  is  brought  from 
a greater  diftanee,  becaufe  the  expence  of  diftributing  the  dung 
over  a dillant  field,  would  be  greater  than  that  of  tranfporting 
the  hay  by  water-carriage.  The  farm  houfes  here  appear  no  larger 
than  huts,  as  they  really  are,  built  by  the  farmers,  becaufe  the 
fpace  to  be  laboured  is  very  fmall,  in  proportion  to  the  produce  ; 
hence  it  is,  that  a farmer  here  pays  the  value  of  the  full  half  of 
the  crop  to  the  landlord,  and  out  of  the  remaining  half,  not  only 
fows  the  ground  and  buys  the  dung,  but  fumiflies  the  cattle  and 
labouring  inflruments,  nay  even  rebuilds  his  houfe,  when  occafion 
requires. 

When  firfi  I examined  thefe  fertile  plains,  I began  to  lament  the 
prodigal  confumption  of  fuch  valuable  lands,  in  a multitude  of 
very  broad  high-ways,  ifiuing  to  all  quarters  ; many  of  which.  I 
thought  might  be  faved,  in  confideration  of  the  vafl;  advantage  ac- 
cruing upon  fuch  oeconomy : but  upon  farther  reflexion  I per^ 
ceived,  that  the  lofe  was  inconfiderable  ; for  the  fertility  of  the  foil 
proceeding  chiefly  from  tlie  manure  laid  upon  it,  the  lofs  fuflained 
from  the  roads  ought  to  be  computed  at  no  more  than  the  value  of 
the  land  when  uncultivated.  The  cafe  xvould  be  very  difierent, 
were  roads  now  to  be  changed,  or  new  ones  carried  through  the 
corn  fields ; the  lofs  then  would  be  confiderable,  though  even  that 
would  be  temporary,  and  only  afied:  particular  perfons  r for  the 
fame  dung,  which  now  fupports  thefe  lands  in  their  fertility,  would 
quickly  fertilize  others  in  their  place,  and  in  a few  years  matters, 
would  fland  a&  at  prefent. 
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Thefe  laft  refledions  lead  me  naturally  to  examine  a queftion 
which  has  been  treated  by  a very  polite  French  writer,  the  author 
of  V Ami  de  fhomme,  and  which  comes  in  here  naturally  enough,  be- 
fore I put  an  end  to  this  firft  book.  Here  it  is. 

Does  an  unneceflary  confumpt-ion  of  the  earth’s  produdions.  Quest. 
either  in  food,  cloathing,  or  other  wants ; and  a prodigal  employ- 
ment of  fine  rich  fields,  in  gardens,  avenues,  great  roads,  and 
other  ufes  which  give  fmall  returns,  hurt  population,  by  rendering 
food  and  necefiaries  lefs  abundant,  in  a kingdom  fuch  asFrance^, 
in  its  prefent  fituation  t 

My  anfwer  is.  That  if  France  were  fully  cultivated  and  peopled, 
the  introdudion  of  fuperfluous  confumption  would  be  an  abufe, 
and  w^ould  diminilh  the  number  of  inhabitants  ; as  the  contrary  is 
the  cafe,  it  proves  an  advantage.  I fliall  now  give  my  reafons  for 
differing  in  opinion  from  the  gentleman  whofe  performance  i 
have  cited. 

As  the  queftion  is  put,  you  perceive  the  end  to  be  compaffed  is, 
to  render  food  and  necefiaries  abundant ; becaufe  the  abufe  is  cor>- 
fidered  in  no  other  light,  than  relatively  to  the  particular  effed  of 
diminifhing  the  proper  quantity  of  fubfiftenee,  which  the  king 
would  incline  to  preferve,  for  the  nourifliment  and  ufes  of  his 
people.  I fhall  therefore  confine  rnyfelf  chiefly  to  this  objed,  and 
if  I fiiew,  that  thefe  fuperfluous  employments  of  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  prodigal  confumptions  of  her  fruits,  are  really  no 
harm,  but  an  encouragement  to  the  improvement  of  the  lands  of 
France  m her  prefent  fate,  I fhall  confider  the  queftion  as  fufiiGiently 
refolved : becaufe  if  the  abufe,  as  it  is  called,  proves  favourable  to- 
agriculture,  it  can  never  prove  hurtful  to  population..  However,, 
from  the  inattention  of  the  government,  it  may  affed  foreign  trade, 
but  this  is  an  objed  entirely  foreign  to  the  queftion.  But  before 
I enter  upon  the  fubjed,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  I am  of 
opinion,  that  any  fyftem  of  oeconomy  which  necefiariiy  tends  ta  ■ 
corrupt  the  manners  of  a people,  ought  by  every  pofiibie  means  to 
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be  difcouraged,  although  no  particular  prejudice  fliould  refult  from 
it,  either  to  population,  or  to  plentiful  fublillence. 

Now,  in  the  quellion  before  us,  the  only  abufe  I can  find  in  thefe 
habits  of  extraordinary  confumption,  appears  relative  to  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  confumers,  and  feems  in  no  way  to  proceed  from 
the  effeds  of  the  confumption.  The  vices  of  men  may  no  doubt 
prove  the  caufe  of  their  making  a fuperfluous  confumption,  but 
the  confumption  they  make  can  hardly  ever  be  the  caufe  of  this 
vice.  The  moll  virtuous  man  in  France  may  have  the  moll  fplen- 
did  table,  the  richeft  clothes,  the  moil  magnificent  equipages,  the 
greateft  number  of  ufelefs  horfes,  the  moil  pompous  palace,  and 
moll  extenfive  gardens.  The  mod  enormous  luxury  to  be  con- 
ceived, in  our  acceptation  of  the  term,  fo  long  as  it  is  direded  to 
no  other  objed  than  the  confumption  of  the  labour  and  ingenuity 
of  man,  is  compatible  with  virtue  as  well  as  with  vice.  This 
being  premifed,  I come  to  the  point  in  hand, 

. France,  at  prefent,  is  in  her  infancy  as  to  improvement,  although 
the  advances  fhe  has  made  wnthin  a century  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  I fliall  not  go  far  in  fearch  of  the  proof  of  this  afier- 
tion.  Great  trads  of  her  lands  are  ftill  uncultivated,  millions  of 
her  inhabitants  are  idle.  When  all  comes  to  be  cultivated,  and  all 
are  employed,  then  fhe  will  be  in  a Hate  of  perfedion,  relatively 
to  the  moral  poflibility  of  being  improved.  The  people  are  free, 
flavery  is  unknown,  and  every  man  is  charged  with  feeding  him- 
felf,  and  bringing  up  his  children.  The  ports  of  the  country  are 
open  to  receive  fubfiftence,  and  that  nation,  as  much  as  any  other, 
•may  be  confidered  as  an  individual  in  the  great  fociety  of  the 
world  ; that  is,  may  increafe  in  power,  wealth,  and  eafe,  relatively 
to  others,  in  proportion  to  the  indullry  of  her  inhabitants.  This 
being  the  cafe,  ail  the  principles  of  political  oeconomy,  which  we 
have  been  inquiring  after,  may  freely  operate  in  this  kingdom. 

France  has  arrived  at  her  prefent  pitch  of  luxury,  relatively  to 
confumption,  by  flow  degrees.  As  fhe  has  grown  in  wealth,  her 
defire  of  employing  it  has  grown  alfo.  In  proportion  as  her  de- 
mands 
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mands  have  increafed,  more  hands  have  been  employed  to  fupply 
them ; for  no  article  of  expence  can  be  increafed,  without  inr- 
creafmg  the  work  of  tliofe  who  fupply  it.  If  the  fame  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  city  of  Paris  confume  four  times  as  much  of 
any  necefiary  article  as  formerly,  I hope  it  will  be  allowed,  that 
the  production  of  fuch  neceflaries  mull  be  four  times  as  abundant, 
and  confequently,  that  many  more  people  mull  be  employed  in 
providing  them. 

V/hat  is  it  that  encourages  agriculture,  but  a great  demand  for 
its  produ6lions  ? What  encourages  multiplication,  but  a great  de- 
mand for  people  ; that  is,  for  their  work  ? V/ould  any  one  com- 
plain of  the  extravagant  people  in  Paris,  if,  inllead  of  confuming 
thofe  vail  fuperfluities,  they  were  to  fend  them  over  to  Dover,  for 
a return  in  Englilh  gold  ? What  is  the  difference  betAveen  the  pro- 
digal confumption,  and  the  fale  ? The  one  brings  in  money,  the 
other  brings  in  none  : but  as  to  food  and  neceliaries,  for  providing 
the  poor  and  frugal,  their  contingent,  in  either  cafe,  hands  exactly 
the  fame. 

But,  fays  one,  were  it  not  for  this  extraordinary  confumption, 
every  thing  would  be  cheaper.  This  I readily  allow ; but  will  any 
body  fay,  that  reducing  the  price  of  the  earth’s  produclions  is  a 
method  to  encourage  agriculture,  efpecially  in  a country  where 
grounds  are  not  improved,  and  where  they  cannot  be  improved  ; 
chiefly,  becaufe  the  expence  furpaffes  all  the  profits  which  poffibly 
can  be  drawn  from  the  returns  ? High  prices  therefore,  the  effect 
of  great  confumption,  are  certainly  advantageous  to  the  extenlion 
of  agriculture.  If  I throw  my  rich  corn  fields  into  gravel-walks 
and  gardens,  I fuppofe  they  will  no  more  come  into  competition 
with  thofe  of  my  neighbour,  the  laborious  huibandman.  Who  will 
then  lofe  by  my  extravagance  ? Not  the  huibandman.  It  will  per- 
haps be  faid,  the  nation  in  general  will  lofe  ; becaufe  you  deprive 
them  of  their  food.  This  might  be  true,  were  the  laying  wafte 
the  com  fields  a fudden  revolution,  and  extenfive  enough  to  affecT 
the  whole  fociety ; and  were  the  fea-ports  and  barriers  of  the 
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kingdom  fliut:  but  that  not  being  the  cafe,  the  nation,  upon  the 
fmalleft  deficiency,  goes  to  market  with  her  money,  and  lofes  none 
of  her  inhabitants. 

Obj.  But  if  living  is  made  dear,  manufadurers  muft  ftarve,  for 
want  of  employment. 

Answ.  Not  thofe  who  fupply  home  confumption,  but  only  thofe 
who  fupply  foreigners  living  more  cheaply ; and  of  fuch  I know 
but  few.  The  intereft  of  this  clafs  fhall  be  fully  examined  in  an- 
other place.  At  prefent  I Ihall  only  obferve,  that  the  laying  wafte 
corn  fields  in  an  induftrious  country,  where  refinement  has  fet  on 
foot  a plan  of  ufeful  hufbandry,  will  have  no  other  effea,  than 
that  of  rendring  grain  for  a while  proportionally  dearer : confe- 
quently,  agriculture  will  be  thereby  encouraged ; and  in  a few  years 
the  lofs  will  be  repaired,  by  a farther  extenfion  of  improvement. 
This  will  make  food  plentiful  and  cheap  : dien  numbers  will  in- 
creafe,  until  it  become  fcarce  again.  It  is  by  fuch  alternate  vicif- 
fitudes,  that  improvement  and  population  are  carried  to  their 
height.  Wliile  the.  improvement  of  lands  goes  forward,  I muft 
conclude,  that  demand  for  fubfiftence  is  increafing ; and  if  this  be 
not  a proof  of  population,  I am  much  miftaken. 

I can  very  ealily  fuppofe,  that  a demand  for  work  may  increafe 
confiderably,  in  confequence  of  an  augmentation  of  riches  only ; 
becaufe  there  is  no  bounds  to  the  confumption  of  work  but  as 
for  articles  of  nourifhment  the  cafe  is  quite  different.  The  moft 
delicate  liver  in  Paris  will  not  put  more  of  the  earth’s  produdlions 
into  his  belly,  than  another : he  may  pick  and  choofe,  but  he  will 
always  find,  that  what  he  leaves  will  go  to  feed  another : victuals 
are  not  thrown  away  in  any  country  I have  ever  been  in.  It  is 
not  in  the  moft  expenfive  kitchens  where  there  is  found  the  moft 
prodigal  diflipation  of  the  abundant  fruits  of  the  earth ; and  it  is 
with  fuch  that  a people  is  fed,  not  with  ortolans,  truffles,  and  oy- 
fters,  fent  from  Marenne, 
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O-Bj.  Roads  of  a fuperfiuous  .breadth  are  carried  many  time's 
through  the  tfineft  ^fields,  belonging  to  the  poor  and  induftrious, 
withotit  a proper  indemnity  being  given. 

Answ.  The  <with-holding 'the  indemnity  is  an  abufe  ; fhe  iofs  of 
the  fields  is  none  to  the  ft  ate,  except  in  finch  countries  where  tthe 
quantity  of  arable  lands  is  fmall,  as  in  mountainous  provinces  j 
there  a proper  confideration  fihould  be  had  ^to  the  breadth,  becaufe 
the  lofs  cannot  be  mademp.  in  fuch  countries  as  I here  defcribe, 
and  I cite  the  trial  for  an  example,  I have  found  all  ifhe  inha- 
bitants in  a manner  employed  in  that fipecies  of  agriculture,  which 
is  exercifed  as  a method  of  fuhfifiing.  The  little  ground  that  is 
arable,  is  divided  into  very  finall  lots ; the  people  multiply  very 
much,  and  leave  the  country.  Thole  who  remain  are  ufually  em- 
ployed in  cutting  wood,  for  building  and  burning,  which  they 
fend  down  the  rivers,  and  in  return  buy  com,  which  comes  from 
the  fouth  and  from  the  north.  This  is  the  heft  plan  of  induilry 
they  can  follow,  without  the  affiftance  of  their  fiovereign.  Roads 
here  are  executed  to  great  perfection,  with  abundance  of  foiidity, 
and  with  a tendor  regard  for  the  iittle  ground  there  is.  I return 
to  France. 

Obj.  a multitude  of  ftiperfluous  horfes  are  kept  in  Paris,  which 
confume  what  would  feed  many  more  inhabitants. 

Answ.  True:  but  he  who  feeds  the  horfes,  becaufe  he  thinks  he 
has  ufe  for  them,  would  not  feed  thofe  inhabitants,  becaufe  he  is 
Jure  he  has  no  ufe  for  them  : and  did  he,  in  complaifance  for  the 
public,  difmifs  his  cattle,  the  former,  who  furnilhes  the  hay  and 
oats,  would  lofe  a cuftomer,  and  nobody  would  gain.  Thefe  ar- 
ticles are  produced,  becaufe  they  are  demanded : when  additional 
inhabitants  are  produced,  who  will  demand  and  can  pay,  their  de- 
mand willbe  anfwcred  alfo,  as  long  as  there  is  an  unemployed  acre 
in  France. 

Obj.  The  increafe  of  the  confitmption  of  wood  -for  firing  is 
hurtful  to  population,  becaufe  it  marks  the  extenfion  of  forells. 
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Answ.  This  confequence  I deny;  both  from  fad  and  reafon. 
From  faa,  becanfe  forefts  are  not  extended,  and  that  nothing  bug 
the  hand  of  nature,  in  an  iU-inhabited  country,  feems  capable  o. 
formin g them..  In  France,  forefts  are  diminiftiing  daily  ; and  were 
it  not  L the  jurifdicftion  of  the  Table  de  marbfe,  they  would  have 
been  more  diminiftied  than  they  are.  I agree,  that  the  confump- 
tionof  wood  is  at  preient  infinitely  greater  than  formerly  ana 
iikewife,  that  the  price  of  it  is  greatly  rifen  every  where.  Thefe 
two  circumftances  rather  feem  to  mark  the  contradion,  than  the 
extenfion  of  forefts.  But  the  increafe  of  confumption  and  price 
proceed  from  other  caufes,  as  I Ihall  Ihew,  in  order  to  point  out 
fome  new  principles  relative  to  this  extenfive  fubjea.  i.  The  m- 
creafe  of  confumption  proceeds  from  the  increafe  of  wealtn. 
2.-  The  increafe  of  price  proceeds  from  the  increafe  upon  the  va- 
lue of  labour,  and  not  from  the  fcarcity  of  foreft,  nor  the  heigliL 
of  the  demand  for  firing.  As  to  the  firft,  I believe  the  facft  will 
not  be  called  in  queftion,  as  it  is  one  of  the  fuperfluities  of  con- 
fumption complained  of,  and  put  down  to  the  account  oi  luxury 
and  extravagance.  ^ As  to  the  fecond,  the  true  caufe  of  the  rife  of 
the  price  of  that  commodity  demands  a little  more  attention,  and^ 
in  order  to  point  it  out  with  fome  diftinanefs,  I muft  firft  fliew  the 
political  impoflibility  of  forefts  becoming  extended  over  the  arable 
lands  of  France  in  her  prefent  fituation. 


The  beft  proof  I can  offer  to  fupport  my  opmion  is,  to  compare 
the  inconfiderable  value  of  an  acre  of  ftanding  foreft  in  the  king  s 
adjudications,  where  thoufands  are  fold  at  a time,  with  the  value 
off  an  acre  of  tolerable  corn  lands,  and  then  afk,  if  the  prefent 
value  of  forefts  is  fo  confiderable,  as  to  engage  any  proprietor  to 
fow  fuch  a field  for  raffing  wood,  when  he  mmft  wait,  perhaps  40 
years,  before  it  be  fit  for  cutting  ? Add  to  this,  that  whoever  plants 
a tree  in  France,  comes  under  the  jurifdidtion  above-mentioned^ 
and  is  not  at  liberty  to  cut  it  down,  and  difpofe  of  it,  without 
their  permiflion.  It  is  in  a great  meafure  for  this  reafon,  that  ft> 
fev7  trees  are  feen  about  French  villages  ; and  I never  heard  of  one 
^ example^ 
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example,  of  corn  lands  being  fown  with  the  feeds  of  foreh-trees, 
with  a -view  to  improvement.  That  forefts,  w’^hich  are  well  kept, 
may  extend  themfelves  over  grounds  not  worth  the  cultivation,  I 
do  not  deny  ; but  this  Purely  can  do  no  harm  to  agriculture  ; and 
it  is  only  in  that  refpecl,  I pretend  that  forefts  in  France  are  not  at 
prefent  in  a w^ay  of  gainmg  ground.  . - 

Now  as  to  the  rife  in  the  price  of  wood  for  burning,  I fay,  it 
proceeds  not  from  the  rife  of  the  price  of  timber  growing  in  fp- 
refts,  fo  much  as  from  the  increafe  of  the  price  of  labour,  and 
principally  of  the  price  of  tranfportation.  This  is  not  peculiar  to 
France  alone,  but  is  common  to  all  Europe  almoft,  for  the  reafons 
I ihall  prefently  ^ive.  But  in  the  firft  place,  as  to  the  matter  of, 
fact,  that  the  rife  in  the  price  proceeds  from  the  caufe  affigned, 
may  be  feen,  by  comparing  the  low  price  of  an  acre  of  ftanding 
foreft,  with  the  great  value  of  the  timber  when  brought  to  market : 
the  firft  is  the  neat  value  of  the  wood ; the  laft  includes  that  of 
the  labour.  . , 

Next  as  to  the  price  of  labour;  the  rife  here  is  univerfal  in  all 
induftrious  nations,  from  a very  plain  reafon,  eafily  deducible  from 
the  principles  above  laid  down. 

While  the  land  remained  loaded  with  a number  of  fuperfiuous 
mouths,;  while  numbers  were  found  in  every  province  employed 
in  agriculture,  for  the  fake  of  fubfiftence,  merely,  fuch  people  were-' 
always  ready  to^mploy  their  idle  hom's  and  days,  for  a very  fmall 
confideration  from  thofe  who  employed  them.  They  did  not  then 
depend  upon  this  employment  for  their  fubfiftence;  and  a penny 
in  their  pocket  purchafed  fome  fuperfluity  for  them.  But  when 
modern  policy  has  by  degrees  drawn  numbers  from  the  countr^^ 
the  few  that  remain  for  the  fervice  of  the  public  muft  now  labour 
for  its  fubfiftence ; and  he  -Who  employs  them,  muft  feed  them,  clothe 
them,  and  provide  for  all  their  other  wants.  No  wonder  then,  if 
labour  be  dearer  : there  is  a palpable  reafon  for  the  augmentation. 

The  price  of  all  necefiaries  has  rifen,  no  doubt,  partly  for  the 
lame  reafon,  and  this  circumftance  certainly  e»ters  into  the  com- 

U 2 bination: 
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binatibn  r but  work,  in  the  eountry  efpeoially,  has  rifen  far  beyond 
tii6  proportion  of  the  price  of  neceflaries?,  and  will  rife'ftill  more 
as  the  lands  become  better  purged'  of  fuperffuous  mouths. 

Notwithftandihg"  whatr  I have  laid,  I readily  allow,  that  the 
great  confumption*  of  wood  for' burning,  but  more  particularly  for 
forges,  has  confiderably  raifed  the  intrinfic  value  of  foreft  lUnds  r 
but  the  Gonfequence  has'  nor  been,  to  extend  the  forefts,  as  we  - 
have  fiiewn-,  but  to  produce  a ^neral  revenue  from  them  all  over 
die  kingdom ; whereas' formerly,  in  many  provinces,  they-  produced 
almofl]  nothing.  When  they  were  cut,  cattle  were  turned  in,  and 
‘ by  eating  up  the-  tender  Ihoots' from  year  to  year,  the  foreft  ran 
into  a wild,  neither  producing  timber,  nor  pafture.  This  pra<^Ge- 
vras'  eftablifhed  upon  the  ruling  principle  of  private  intereft.  The 
land  was  not  worth  the  expence  of  grubbing  up  the  timber  ; the 
timber  when  grown,  did  not  compenfate  the  lofa  of  a few  yearsr 
pafture.  No  jurifdiclion,.  however  well  adminiftred,  can  check  the 
operation  of  that  principle  ; and  a ftatefman  who  would  attempt. 
it„  would  he  called  a tyrant  .-  he  would  diftrefs  the  hidbandman,, 
and  dome  fervice  to-  theftate. 

From*  what  has  been  faid,  I mufl  conclude,  that  while  thecon- 
fumption  of  the  earth’.s  produce,,  andof  the  work  of  man  tend  to 
excite^  induftry;  in  providing  for  extraordinary  demands  ; when<= 
the  intereft  of  foreign*  trade  does  not  enter  into  the  q.ueftion  ;_and: 
while  there:  are  lands  enough  remaining  unimproved,  to  fumifti. 
the  jirjl  matter ; there  ean  be  no  political  abufe  from  the  mifapplicar 
tion  or  unneceflary  deftruetion  of  either  fruits  or  labour-  The* 
mifapplier,  or  diflipatory.  is.  punilhed  by  the'  lofs  of  his  money 
the  induftrious  man  is.  rewardedby  the  acquifition  of  it.  We.  have 
faid,  that  vice  is  net  more  eftentially  conne<5led  with  fuperfluity;, 
than  virtue  with  induftry  and  frugality.  But  fuch  queftions  are 
&reign-to  my  fubjedt.  F would  however  recommend  it  to  moraL- 
ifts,  to  ftudy  eircumftances  well,  before  they  carry  reformation  lb' 

. far,  as  to  interrupt  an  eftablilhed  fyftem  in  the  political  oeconomy 
of  their  country- 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Firjl  Book, 

ItET  out  By  diftinguifliing  government  froin^  political  oeconomy ; Intro©.- 
calling  tfie  firft  the  power  to  command,  the  fecond  the  talent 
to  execute;  Thus  the  governor  may  reftrain,  but  the  fteward  muft 
lead,  and.  By  dire6t  motives  of  felf-intereft,.  gently  conduft  free 
and  independent  men  to  concur  in  certain  fchemes  ultimately  cal- 
culated for  their  own  proper  bene£t. 

The  obje6lis,  to  provide  food,  other  neceflaries  and  employment,- 
not  only  for  thofe  who  aK5tually  exift,  but  alfb  for  thofe  who  are  to  be 
brought  into  exiftence.  This  is  accompliflietf,  by  engaging  every  - 
one of  the  fociety  to  contribute  to  the  fervice  of  others,  m propor- 
tion only  as  he  is  to  reap  a beuefir  from  reciprocal  fervices.  To 
render  this  pradlicable,  the  fpiritof  the  people  muil  be  ifudied,  the 
different  occupations  prefcriBed'  to  each  muft^  feffi  be  adapted  to 
their  inclinations^  and  when  once  they  have  taken  a tafle  for  la- 
bour, thefeihciinations  muh  be -worked  upon  by  degreeSj  fo  as  to 
be  bent  towards^  fuch  purfuits  as  are  moh  proper  fbr  attaining  the 
end  delired. 

He.  who  fhs'  at  the  head  of  tliis^  operation,  is  called-  the  flatef-  Chap;  e 
man.  I fuppofe  him  to  be  conhantly  awake,  attentive  to  his  em- 
ployment, able  and  uncomipted,  tenda:  in  his  love  for  the  fociety 
he  governs,  impartially  juh  in  his  indulgence  for  every  clafs  of  in- 
habitants^  and  difregardful  of  die  intereil  of  individuals,  wlien 
that  regard  is  mconliflent  with  the  general  welfare. 

Did-  r propofe  a plan  of  execution,  I.  confefs  this  fuppotition’ 
would  be  abfurd  ; but  as  I mean  nothing  farther  than  the- rnvefli-- 
gation  of  principles,  it  is  no  more  fo,  than  to  fuppofo  a point,  a' 
ftraight  line,  a .circlei  or  an?  inhnke,  in  treating  of  geometry. 
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To  prepare  the  way  for  treating  this  fubjeft,  in  that  order  which 
the  revolutions  of  the  lafb  centuries  have  pointed  out  as  the  naoft 
natural,  I have  made  the  diftrihution  of  nay  plan  in  the  following 
order.  Population  and  agriculture  are  the  foundations  of  the 
whole.  Civil  and  doniefdc  liberty,  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
diflblution  of  the  feudal  form  of  government,  fet  trade  and  in- 
duftry  on  foot ; - thefe  produced  wealth  and  credit ; tliefe  again 
debts  and  taxes  and  ail  together  ellablifhed  a perfedly  new  fyf- 
tem  of  political  oecgnomy,  the  principles  of  which  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  deduce  and  examine.  j ■ 

Population  and  agriculture,  as  I have  faid,  mull  be  the  balls  of 
the  whole,  in  all  ages  of  the  world  ■,  and  as  they  are  fo  blended 
together  in  their  conneclions  anu  relations,  as  to  mahe  tno  lepara- 
tion  of  .them  quite  incompatible  with  perfpicuity  and  order,  they, 
have  naturally  been  made  the  fubjecl  of  the  fixlt  book. 

T have  Ihewn,  that  the  firR  principle  of  multiplication  is  gene- 
ration ; the  fecond  is  food,;  the  one  gives  exiRence  and  hfe;  the 
other  preferves  them. 

The  earth’s  fpontaneous  fruits  being  of  a determined  quantity, 
never  can  feed  above  a determined  number.  Labour  is  a method 
of  augmenting  the  productions  of  nature,  and  in  proportion  to, the 
augmentation,  numbers  may  increafe.  Erom  thefe  politions,  I 
conclude, 

That  the  numbers  of  mankind  muR  ever  have  been  in  propor- 
tion to  the  produce  of  the  earth  ; and  this  produce  muR  conRantly 
be  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  labour  of 
the  inhabitants.  Confequently,  there  can  be  no  determined  uni- 
verfal  proportion  over  the  world,  between  the  number  of  thofene- 
ceffary  for  labouring  the  foil,  and  of  thofe  who  may  be  main- 
tained by  its  produce.  Here  I am  led  to  examine  the  motives 
which  may  induce  one  part  of  a free  people  to  labour,  in  order 
to  feed  the  other. 

This  I Riew  to  proceed  from  the  different  wants  to  which  man- 
kind are  liable. 

Here 
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Here  I introduce  a ftatefman,  as  being  neceJdary  to  model  the 
fpirit  of  a fociety.  He  contrives  and  encourages  reciprocal  ob- 
jects of  want,  which  have  each  their  allurement.  This  engages 
every  one  in  a different  occupation,  and  mult  hurt  the  former  lim- 
plicity  of  manners.  I fhew  how  ellential  it  is,  m keep  a jult  ba-* 
lance  throughout  every  part  of  indullry,  that  no  difcouragement 
may  be  call  upon  any  branch  of  itj  either  from  fuperlluity,  or  want ; 
and  I have  pointed  out,  how  the  dividing  of-  food  between  parents 
and  children,  is  tile  means  of  bringing  on  fcarcity,  v/hich  incon- 
veniency  can  only  be  removed  by  an  augmentation  of  labour. 

If  a fociety  does  not  concur  in  this  plan  of  reciprocal  induftry, 
their  numbers  will  ceafe  to  increafe  ; becaufe  the  indullrious  will 
not  feed  the  idle.  This  I call  a Itate  of  a moral  impoSibility  of 
increafe  m numbers,  and-I  diftinguilh  it  from  the- phylical  impof? 
libility,  which  can  take  place  only  when  nature  itfelf,  not  man, 
refufes  to  produce  fubfillence.  From  this  I apply  to  each  parti- 
cular fociety  what  J had  before  found  applicable  to  mankind  in  ge- 
neral ; to  wit, 

That  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  mult  be  in  the  compound 
proportion  of.'  the  quantity  of  food  produced  in  it,  and  of  the  in- 
dullry of  the  lower  dalles.  If  the  food  produced  furpafs  the  pro- 
portion of  induftry,  the  balance  of  food  v/ill  be  exported  ; if  the 
induftry  furpalTes  the  proportion  of  food,  its  deficiency  mull  be 
fupplied  by  imports. 

Reciprocal  wants  excite  to  labour  ; confequently,  thofe  whofe  la- 
bour is  not  directed  tov/ards  the  cultivation  of  the  foil,  mull  live 
upon  a furplus  produced  by  thofe  who  do.  This  divides  the  fociety 
into  two  clafles.  The.  one  I call  farmers,  the  other  free  hands. 

As  the  creating  thefe  reciprocal  w^ants  was  what  fet  the  fociety 
to  work,  and  dillributed  them  naturally  into  the  two  dalles  we  have 
mentioned ; fo  the  augmentation  of  wants  will  require  an  aug- 
mentation of  free  hands,  and  their  demand  for  food  will  increale 
agriculture. 

Here 
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*Chap.  VI.  Herel  define  luxury  to  mean  no  more^than  the  confumption  of  fu- 

' |)erfluity,  -or  the  fupplying-of  -wmBts  not  eirentially  neeeffary  to.life; 
and,  -I  fay,  that  a tafte  for  fuperfluity  will  introduee  the  ufe  of  mo- 
ney, which  I reprefent  as  the  general  objeft  of  want,  that  is  of 
define,  among  mankind  5 and  I Ihew  how  an  eagernefs  to  acqniie 
it  becomes  an  univerfal  paflion,  a means  of  increafing  induftrf 
among  the  free  hands  .;  confequently,  of  augmenting  their  num- 
bers ; confequently,  nf  promoting  agriculture  for  their  fubfiflence. 

The  whole  operation  I have  been  defcribing  proceeds  nponone 
fuppofition,  to  wit,  that  the  (people  have  a tafce  for  labour,  and  the 
rich  for  fuperfluity.  If  thefe  be  -covetous  and  admirers  of  fim- 
plicity ; or  thofe  he  lazy  and  void  of  ambition,  the  principles  laid 
down  will  have  no  eifecT : and  fo  in  fad  we  find,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  fineft 'Countries  in  the  world  where  mofl;  inhabitants  are  found, 
but  in  the  mofl  induflrious. 

Bet  it  therefore  never  be  faid,  there  are  too  many  manufaffurers 
in  a free  country.  It  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  it  was  faid,  there  are 
too  few  idle  perfons,  too  few  beggars,  and  too  many  hufband- 

men. 

Chap.  VII.  Here  I break  off  my  fubjea:,  to  anfwer  an  objediiGn  arifing  from 
thefe  principles. 

Obj.  How  could  the  fimplicity  of  the  antients  be  compatible  with 
a great  multiplication  ? 

Answ.  In  antient  times  men  were  forced  to  labour  the  groimd 
becaufe  they  were  flaves  to  others.  In  modem  times  the  operation 
is  more  complex,  and  as  :a  flatefman  cannot  make  flaves  of  hisfub- 
je^ts,  he  muft  engage  them  to  became  flaves  to  theh  own  paffions 
:and  defires.;  this  is  the  only  method  to  make  them  labour  the 
ground,  and  provided  this  be  accompliflied,  by  whatever  means 
it  is  'hrought  about,  mankind  wHl  increafe. 

Ckap.viii.  This  queflion  being  difinifled,  1 point  out  amefbod  of  eftimating 
the  proportion  of  numbers  between  the  farmers  and  free  hands  of 
a country,  only  as  an  illuflration  of  the  principle  already  laid  down, 
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to  wit,  that  it  is  the  furplus  of  the  farmers  which  goes  for  the  fub- 
fiHence  of  the  others. 

This  furplus  I £hew  to  be  the  fame  thing  as  the  value  of  the 
^and  rents  ; and  hence  I coriclude, 

ill.  That  the  rifing  of  the  rents  of  lands  proves  the  augmentation 
of  indullry,  and  the  multiplication  of  free  hands ; but  as  rents 
may  rife,  and  yet  the  number  of  inhabitants  continue  the  fame  as 
before,  I infer, 

sdly.  That  the  revolution  mull  then  mark  the  purging  of  the 
lands  of  fuperlluous  mouths,  and  forcing  thefe  to  quit  their  mother 
earth,  in  order  to  retire  to  towns  and  villages,  where  they  may 
ufefully  fwell  the  number  of  the  free  hands  and  apply  to  indullry. 

Sdiy,  That  the  more  a country  is  in  tillage,  the  more  it  is  inha- 
bited, and  the  fewer  free  hands  are  to  be  found : that  the  more 
it  is  laid  into  pafture,  the  lefs  it  is  inhabited,  and  the  greater  is  the 
proportion  of  free  hands. 

Next  I eonfider  the  principles  which  determine  the  place  of  reli-  Chap. 
dence. 

The  farmers  mult  live  upon,  or  near  the  fpot  they  labour  5 that 
is,  either  upon  their  farms  or  in  their  villages. 

The  free  hands  I divide  into  two  conditions.  The  firll  compofed 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  furplus  of  food,  that  is  the  landlords  ; 
together  with  tnofe  who  can  purchafe  it  with  a revenue  already 
acquired,  that  is,  the  monied  interefl.  The  fecond  condition  is 
compofed  of  thofe  who  mud  purchafe  fome  of  this  furplus  vnth 
their  daily  labour. 

Thofe  of  the  firll  condition  may  live  where  they  pleafe ; thofe  of 
the  fecond  mull  live  where  they  can. 

When  thofe  of  the  firll  choofe  to  live  together,  a confiderable 
number  of  thofe  of  the  fecond  mull  follow  them,  in  order  to  fupply 
their  confumption.  This  forms  towns  and  cities. 

When  a llatefman  places  the  whole  adminillration  of  public 
alFairs  in  the  fame  city,  this  fweils  a capital. 
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When  manufafturers  get  together  in  bodies,  they  depend  not 
directly  upon  confumers,  but  upon  merchants.  The  lituation  of 
' their  refidence  depends  upon  circumflances  relative  to  their  occu- 
pation, provifion  and  tranfportation  of  their  work.  From  this  ham- 
lets fwell  into  villages,  and  villages  into  towns.  Sea  ports  owe 
their  eftablilliment  to  the  increafe  of  foreign  trade. 

Chap.  X.  As  the  collecting  fucli  numbers  of  inhabitants  together  is  a late 
revolution  in  the  political  oeconomy  of  Europe,  I endeavour  to  give 
a fhort  hiflorical  reprefentation  of  it,  and  examine  the  confequences 
which  refult  from  it,  both  to  the  Rate  from  the  growth  of  cities, 
and  to  the  land  proprietors  from  the  defertion,  as  I may  call  it,  of 
fo  many  vaffals  and  dependents.  One  principal  effect  I obferve  to 
'be,  the  additional  occupation  it  has  given  to  flatefrnen ; that  is  to 
fay,  political  oeconomy  is  thereby  become  more  complex. 

C.HAP.  XL  Formerly  the  inhabitants  were  difperfed,  and  by  fucking,  as  it 
were,  their  mother  earth,  were  more  ealily  fubfifled : now  induftry 
has  gathered  them  together,  and  induftry  mufl;  fupport  them.  The 
failing  of  induftry,  is  like  the  cutting  oft  the  fubfiflence  of  an 
army.  This  is  the  care  of  a general  to  prevent,  that  the  care  of  a 
ftatefman. 

The  fupporting  induftry  means  no  more  than  employing  thofe 
who  muft  live  by  it ; and  keeping  their  numbers  in  proportion  to 
their  work.  The  fxrft  point,  therefore,  is  to  find  work  for  the  pre- 
fent  inhabitants  ; the  fecond  is,  to  make  them  multiply,  if  the 
demand  for  their  labour  increafes. 

Increafmg  numbers  will  never  remove,  but  rather  augment  fuch 
inconveniencies,  as  proceed  from  the  abufes  of  thofe  already 
exifting. 

In  order  to  employ  a people  rightly,  it  is  proper  to  know  the 
exasTt  flate  of  numbers  neceffary  for  fupplying  the  demand  for 
every  occupation  ; to  diflribute  thofe  who  mufl;  live  by  their  induftry 
into  proper  claffes  ; and  to  make  every  clafs  (as  far  as  pofftble)  at 
leaft,  fupport  their  own  numbers  by  propagation. 
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Vv'^here  the  value  of  any  fpecies  of  induftry  is  not  fufScient  for 
that  purpofe,  a proper  remedy  muft  be  applied.  When  any  are 
found  incapable,  from  age  or  infirmities,  to  gain  their  livelihood, 
they  mull  be  maintained.  Infants  expofed  by  their  parents  muft 
be  taken  care  of,  and  thrown  back  into  the  loweft  clafles  of  the 
people ; the  moft  numerous  always,  and  the  moft  difficult  to  be 
fupported  by  their  own  propagation.  Marriage,  without  affiftancej 
will  not  fucceed  in  a clafs  who  gain  no  more  by  their  induftry 
than  a perfonal  phyfical  neceffiary.  Here  our  oeconomy  differs 
widely  from  that  of  the  antients.  Among  them  marriage  was  en- 
couraged in  many  ways ; but  it  was  only  for  the  free.  Thefe  did 
not  amount  to  one  half  of  the  people.  The  flaves  who  reprefented 
our  lower  daffies  were  recruited  from  other  countries,  as  they  are 
at  prefent  in  America. 

If,  therefore,  according  to  modern  oeconomy,  the  loweft  fpecies 
of  labour  muft  be  kept  cheap,  in  order  to  make  manufactures  flou- 
rifli,  the  ftate  muft  be  at  the  expence  of  the  children  ; for  as  matters 
ftand,  either  the  unmarried  gain  as  much  as  the  married  fhould 
do,  and  become  extravagant : or  the  married  gain  no  more  than 
the  unmarried  can  ao,  and  become  miferable.  An  unequal  com- 
petition between  people  of  the  fame  clafs,  always  implies  one  of 
tnefe  inconveniencies ; and  from  thefe  principally  proceeds  the 
decay  and  mifery  of  fuch  numbers  in  all  modern  ftates,  as  well  as 
the  conftant  complaints  of  the  augmentation  of  the  price  of  labour. 

Every  indhidual  is  equally  infpired  with  a defire  to  propagate. 

A people  can  no  more  remain  without  propagating,  than^a  tree 
without  growing : but  no  mxore  can  live  than  can  be  fed ; and  as  all 
augmentations  of  food  muft  come  at  laft  to  a ftop,  fo  foon  as  this 
happens,  a people  increafe  no  more  ^ that  is  to  fay,  the  proportion 
of  thofe  who  die  annually  increafes.  This  infenfihly  deters  from 
propagation,  becaufe  we  are  rational  creatures.  But  ftill  there  are 
fome  who,  though  rational,  are  not  provident ; thefe  marry  and 
produce.  ^ This  I call  vicious  propagation.  Hence  I diftinguifh  pro- 
pagation into  two  branches,  to  wit,  multiplication,  which  goes  on 
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among  tLcfe  who  can  feed  what  they  breed,  and  mere  procreation, 
which  takes  place  among  thofe  who  cannot  maintain  their  offspring. 

This  laft  produces  a political  difeafe,  which  mortality  cures  at 
the  expence  of  much  mifery ; as  foreft  trees  which  are  not  pruned, 
drefs  themfelves  and  become  vigorous  at  the  expence  of  numbers 
which  die  all  around.  How  to  propofe  a remedy  for  this  incon- 
veniency,  without  laying  fome  reftraint  upon  marriage  ; how  to  lay 
a reftraint  upon  marriage  without  fhocking  the  fpirit  of  the  times, 
I own  I cannot  find  out  j fo  I leave  every  one  to  conjedture. 

Although  a complete  remedy  cannot  be  obtained  againft  the  ef- 
fects of  abufive  procreation  ; yet  with  the  help  of  accurate  lifts  of 
births  and  deaths  for  every  clafs  of  people,  many  expedients  may 
be  fallen  upon  to  preferve  the  few  who  efcape  the  dangers  of  their 
infancy,  from  falling  back  into  the  unhappy  clafs  which  produced 
them.  From  thefe  lifts  the  degree  of  mortality  and  nature  of  dif- 
eafes,  as  well  as  the  difference  between  the  propagation  of  the 
eafy  and  of  the  miferable,  will  plainly  appear  5 and  if  it  be  the 
duty  of  a ftatefman  to  keep  all  his  people  bufy,  he  certainly  fhould 
acquire  the  moft  exaff  knowledge  poflible  of  the  numbers  and  pro- 
pagation of  thofe  of  every  denomination,  that  he  may  prevent  any 
clafs  from  rifing  above  or  finking  below  the  ftandard,  which  is  beft 
proportioned  to  the  demand  for  their  refpeffive  induftry. 

Population  and  agriculture  have  fo  clofe  a connection  with  one 
another,  that  I find  even  the  abufes  to  which  they  are  feverally 
liable,  perfedlly  fimilar.  I have  obferved  how  naturally  it  muft 
happen,  that  when  too  many  of  a fociety  propagate,  a part  muft 
ftarve ; when  too  many  cultivate,  a part  muft  ftarve  alfo.  Here  is 
the  reafon: 

The  more  of  a people  cultivate  a country,  the  fmaller  portion  of 
it  muft  fall  to  every  man’s  fhare ; and  when  thefe  portions  are 
reduced  fo  low  as  to  produce  no  more  than  vrhat  is  neceffary  to  feed 
the  labourers,  then  agriculture  is  ftocked  to  the  utmoft. 

From  this  I divide  agriculture  into  tv/o  branches  ; the  one  ufeful, 
the  other  abufive.  The  firft  is  a trade,  that  is,  a method  of  pro- 
ducing 
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ducing  not  only  fubfiftence  for  the  labourers,  but  alfo  a furplus  to 
be  provided  for  the  free  hands  of  the  ftate,  for  their  fubfiftence,  and 
for  an  equivalent  either  in  work  itfelf,  or  for  the  produce  of  it.  The 
fecond  is  no  trade,  becaufe  it  implies  no  alienation,  but  is  purely  a 
method  of  fubfiding.  If,  therefore,  in  any  country  where  agriculture 
is  exercifed  as  a trade,  and  where  there  are  many  free  hands,  the 
farmers  Ihould  be  allowed  to  multiply  up  to  the  proportion  of  the 
whole  produce  ; would  not  all  the  free  hands  be  forced  to  ftarve  ? 
What  would  be  the  advantage  of  having  fo  many  farmers ; for  there 
is  one  evident  lofs  ? Every  one  would  be  entirely  taken  up  in  feeding 
himfelf,  wants  would  difappear ; life  indeed  would  be  fimplified  to 
the  laft  degree,  but  the  bond  of  fociety,  mutual  dependence,  would 
be  diffolved : therefore  I call  this  fpecies  abufive,  in  proportion  as 
thefe  effefls  are  produced.  I cite  feveral  examples  of  this  abulive 
agriculture  in  different  countries,  where  I take  occafion  to  obferve, 
that  the  chriflian  virtue,  charity,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  is  as 
conducive  to  multiplication  as  either  flavery,  or  induflry : whatever 
gives  food  muft  give  numbers.  I do  not  fay  that  charity  is  con“ 
ducive  to  induftry. 

I next  apply  thefe  general  principles  to  a particular  reprefenlation 
given  of  the  flate  of  population  in  the  Britifh  ifles  ; from  which  I 
conclude,  that  population  there  is  not  obflrucled,  either  by  lofies 
fuflained  from  war  and  commerce,  or  from  the  exportation  of  their 
fubfiflence,  but  from  the  political  fituation  of  that  country,  which 
throws  it  at  prefent  into  a moral  incapacity  of  augmenting  in  num- 
bers. 

The  eflablifhment  of  trade  and  induftry  naturally  rectifies  this 
mifapplication  of  agricultur-e,  by  purging  the  land  of  fuperfluous 
mouths,  aiid  thereby  reduces  it,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  a trade  calcu- 
lated to  furnifii  a furpius,  v/hieli  comes  to  be  fold  for  the  labour 
of  all  the  induftrious.  It  is  this  alone  which  can  rivet  the  bond  of 
general  dependence  among  free  men  who  mull  live  hy  their 
induftr}'^ ; by  making  one  part  laborious  farmers,  and  the  other  in- 
genious tradefmen  and  manufadturers.  It  is  by  the  vibration  of 
the  balance  between  thefe  two  clafTes,  that  multiplication  and  agri- 
culture 
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culture  are  carried  to  their  height.  When  indullry  goes  on  too  fall, 
free  hands  multiply  above  the  ftandard,  that  is,  their  fcale  finks ; 
this  raifes  the  price  of  food,  and  gives  an  additional  encouragement 
to  agriculture:  ’when  this  again  becomes  the  more  weighty,  food 
■becomes  plentiful  and  cheap,  then  numbers  augment  a-nev/.  Thefe 
■refledions  lead  me  to  confider  the  efiecls  of  plentiful  and  fcarce 
years  in  modern  times,  when  famines  arealmoft  things  unknowm; 
and  I conclude,, 

' That  w’-ere  plentiful  years  more  common,  mankind  would  be 
more  numerous  ; that  were  fcarce  years  more  frequent,  numbers 
would  diminiih.  Then  applying  this  obfervation  to  the  ftate  of  ex- 
portations of  grain  from  England,  I am  tempted  to  infer,  that  this 
kingdom,  the  moft  fertile  perhaps  in  Europe,  has  never  been  found 
to  produce,  in  one  year,  eighteen  months  full  fubfifience  for  all  its 
inhabitants  ; nor  ever  lefs  than  ten  months  fcanty  provifion  in  the 
years  of  the  greateft  flerility. 

When  a country  is  fully  peopled  and  continues  to  be  induftrious, 
food  will  come  from  abroad.  When  a loaf  is  to  be  had,  the  rich 
v/ill  eat  it,  though  at  the  diftance  of  a mile ; and  the  poor  may 
fiarve,  though  at  the  next  door.  It  is  the  demand  of  the  rich,  who 
multiply  as  much  as  they  incline,  which  encourages  agriculture 
even  in  foreign  nations  ; therefore  I conclude,  that  this  multipli- 
cation is  the  caufe,  and  that  the  progrefs  of  agriculture  is  but  the 
elFedt  of  it.  ‘ 

A country  once  fully  Rocked  may  diminifli  in  numbers,  and  fiill 
remain  flocked.  This  muft  proceed  from  a change  in  the  manner 
of  living ; as  when  an  indolent  people  quit  the  confumption  of  the 
more  abundant  produflions  of  the  earth,  to  feek  after  delicacies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  induftrious  bring  an  additional  fupply 
from  abroad,  and  by  furnifhing  flrangers  with  the  produce  of  their 
labour,  they  flill  go  on  and  increafe  in  numbers.  This  is  the  cafe  of 
Holland ; and  this  fcheme  will  go  on,  until  abufes  at  home  raife 
the  price  of  labour ; and  experience  abroad,  that  univerfal  fchool 
miftrefs,  teaches  foreigners  to  profit  of  their  own  advantages. 

When  food  ceafes  to  be  augmented,  numbers  come  to  a fland ; 
but  trade  may  flill  go  on  and  increafe  wealth : ..this  vhll  hire  armies 
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of  foreigners  ; fo  the  traders  may  read  of  their  own  battles,  viflo.- 
ries,  and  trophies,  and  by  fpending  their  money,  never  fmeil  gun- 
powder. 

When  they  cannot  augment  their  numbers,  they  will  introduce  Chaf, 
machines  into  many  manufactures  ; and  thefe  will  fupply  the  want^ 
without  adding  to  the  confumption  ^ of  their  food.  . Foreigners^ 
aftonifned  -at-  a novelty  which  lowers  prices,  and  checks  their  grov/^ 
ing  induftry,  will  copy  the  inventions ; but  being  no  more  than 
fcholars,  who  go  aukwardly  to  work,  this  improvement  will  throw 
many  of  their  hands  into  idlenefs : the  machines  will  be  cried 
down,  and  the  traders  will  laugh  in  their  fleeves,  well  knowing 
that  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  put  work  into  the  hands  of  an 
induflrious  man  made  idle.  Wit  and  genius,  in  fhort,  will  always 
fet  him  who  polTelles  them  above  the  level  of  his  fellows,  and  when  , 
one  refoiirce  fails  him,  he  will  contrive  another. 

The  wit  I here  mention  is  not  that  acquired  in  the  clofet;  for  Chaf, 
there  one  may  learn,  that  an  equal  dillribution  of  lands  was  fo 
favourable  to  multiplication  in  antient  times,  that  it  mud  be  owing 
to  a contrary  praclic'e,  that  our  numbers  now  are  fo  much  fmaller. 

But  he  who  walks  abroad,  and  fees  millions  who  have  not  one 
moment's  time  to  put  a fpade  in  the  ground,  fo-  bufily  are  they 
employed  in  that  branch  of  induftry  which  is  put  into  their  hands, 
mud  readily  conclude,  that  circumdances  are  changed,  and  that 
the  fewer  people  are  necedary  for  feeding  the  whole  fociety,  the 
more  mud  remain  free  to  be  employed  in  providing  every  other 
thing  that  can  make  life  agreeable,  both  to  themfelves  and  to 
drangers  j who  in  return  deliver  into  the  hands  of  their  indudrious 
fervants,  the  enfigns  of  fuperiority  and  dominion,  money.  Who 
is  bed  employed,  he  who  works  to  feed  himfelf,  or  he  who  works 
to  be  fed,  cloathed,  and  fupplied,  dlfpoiing  only  of  his  fuperfluities 
to  thofe  whom,  confequently,  he  fhortly  mud  command.  This  is 
obtained  by  the  introduction  of  the  ufeful  fpecies  of  agriculture, 
and  by  the  explofion  of  the  abuuve.  And  when  drangers  are  fa 
kind  as  to  allow  their  neighbours  the  privilege  of  clothing  -and 
adorning  them,  good  nature,  not  to  fay  felf-intered,  demands,  in 
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return,  that  the  firft  be  indulged  in  a permiffion  to  exercife  thofe 
branches  of  toil  and  labour  which  are  the  leaft  profitable,  though 
the  moft  neceflary  for  the  fubfiflence  of  the  latter. 

When  the  eye  of  humanity  confiders  the  toil  of  the  farmer,  and 
the  indifference  of  his  rich  countrv^man  in  fquandering,  the  abufe 
appears  offenfive.  The  rich  man  is  advifed  to  confider  of  the  pain 
incurred  by  the  poor  hufbandman,  in  confequence  of  his  dif- 
fipation.  Upon  this  the  rich,  touched  with  compaffion,  fimplifies 
his  way  of  life.  The  hufbandman  in  a fury  falls  upon  the  reformer, 
and,  in  his  rough  way,  gives  him  to  underfland,  that  he  by  no 
means  looks  upon  him  as  his  friend : for,  fays  he,  do  you  take  me 
for  the  rich  man’s  Have ; or  do  you  imagine  that  I toil  as  I do, 
either  by  his  command,  or  for  any  confideration  for  him  I Not  in 
the  leaft,  it  is  purely  for  his  money ; and  from  the  time  you  per- 
fuaded  him  to  become  an  oeconomift,  here  am  I,  and  my  poor 
family,  ftarving.  We  are  not  the  only  people  in  this  fituation ; 
there  is  my  neighbour  who  has  all  his  hay  and  oats  upon  hand, 
fince,  by  your  inftigation,  iikewife,  he  difmifled  his  ufelefs  horfes. 
Do  you  think  he  will  give  his  oats  in  charity  to  feed  the  poor  ? He 
is  poor  enough  himfelf,  and  all  thofe  who  have  been  working  to 
get  this  provifion  together  are  in  no  better  hiunour  than  I am. 
Hold  your  tongue,  fays  the  reformer,  you  are  a parcel  of  extrava- 
gant fellows,  you  labourers.  A hundi'ed  years  ago,  one  could  have 
got  as  many  of  you  as  one  pleafed,  for  the  half  of  what  you  coft 
us  at  prefent.  Give  us  back  our  lands,  fays  the  other,  at  the  rate 
we  had  them  ; and  let  us  all  be  well  fed  before  we  give  you  a far- 
thing, and  you  fhall  liave  us  as  cheap  as  ever.  But  do  you  think 
that  after  you  have  chafed  one  half  of  us  into  towns,  and  raifed 
your  rents  with  the  price  of  their  food,  that  we  can  work  twice  as 
hard,  and  ferve  you  as  formerly?  No,  Sir!  you  ought  to  have 
more-  fenfe  than  to  expecl  it. 

This  is  a fketch  of  the  firft  book  ; I thought  a fhort  abridgment 
of  it  might  be  of  fervice  for  recollecTing  ideas,  and  ranging  them 
in  order  before  I proceed. 

End  of  the  First  Book. 
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OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY, 


INTRODUCTION, 

O EFORE  I enter  upon  this  fecond  book,  I muil  premile  a word 
of  connexion,  in  order  to  conduft  the  ideas  of  my  reader  by 
he  fame  way  through  which  the  chain  of  my  own  thoughts,  and 
the  diftribution  of  my  plan  have  naturally  led  me 
My  principal  view  hitherto  has  been  to  prepare  the  way  for  an 
examination  of  the  principles  of  modern  politics,  by  inquiring  into 

agcs'oTthe  woriS  ^^ular  eifeas  in  all  the 

txipat  mmylh-'  ™Poffible  for  me  not  to  an- 

w;n-  f ^ according  to  the  plan  I have  laid  down 

will  m fome  meafure  involve  me  in  repetitions. 

denemr‘’“"  principles  which  are  all  relative  and 

VOL  f to  treat  of  thefe  with 

^ cliftinclnefs. 
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diftincinefs,  without  applying  them  to  the  objects  on  v/hich  they 
have- an  isfoeeee  ; ai^  ^ the  feme  prineiples  extend  their  influ- 
ence to  feveral  branches  of  my  fubjecT,  thofe  of  my  readers  who 
keep  them  chiefly  in  their  eye,  will  not  find  great  variety  in  the 
different  applications  of  them. 

In  all  compofitions  of  this  kind,  two  things  are  principally  re- 
quifite.  The  firit  is,  to  reprefent  fuch  ideas  as  are  abflrafr,  clearly, 
Amply,  and  uncompounded.  This  part  refembles  the  forging  out 
the  links  of  a chain.  The  fecond  is,,  to  difpofe  thofe  ideas  in  a 
proper  order  ; that  is,  according  to  their  moft  immediate  relations. 
When  fach  a compofition  is  laid  before  a good  underftanding,  me- 
mory finiflies  the  work,  hy  cementing  tire  links  together ; and  pro- 
viding any  one  of  them  can  be  retained,  the  whole  will  follow  of 
courfe. 

Now  the  relations  between  the  different  principles  of  which  I 
treat,  are  indeed  ftriking  to  fuch  as'  are  accuftomed  to  abflracT 
reafoning,  but  not  near  fo  much  fo,  as  wdien  the  application  of 
them  is  made  to  different  examples. 

The  principle  of  felf-interefl;  will  feiwe  as  a general  key  to  this  in- 
quiry ; and  it  may,  in  one  fenfe,  be  confidered  as  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  my  fubject,  and  maw  therefore  be  traced  throughout  the 
whole.  This  is  the  main  fpring,  and  only  motive  which  a ftatef- 
man  fhould  make  ufe  of^  to  engage  a free  people  to  concur  in  the 
plans  which  he  lays  down  for  their  government.. 

I beg  I may  not  here  be  tinderfbood  to.  mean,  that  felf-interefl; 
fliould  conduct  the  fliatefmaai:  by  no  means.  Self-interefl:,  when- 
confidered  with  regard  to  him,  is  public  fpirit ; and  it.can  only  be 
called  felf-intereit,  wdien  it  is  applied  to  thofe  who  are  to  be  go- 
verned by  it. 

from  this  principle  men.  are  engaged  to  aft  in  a thoufand  differ- 
ent W ctys,  and  every  achion  draivs  after  it  certain  neceflarv  eonfe- 

✓ 

quences.  The  queitiun  thererore  conftantly  under  confidcratioii 
comes  to  be,  v/hat  will  mankind  find  it  their  intereft  to  do,  under 
fuch  and  fuch  circumftances  i c 
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In  order  to  exliauft  the  fubjedl  of  political  oeconomy,  I have 
propofed  to  treat  the  principles  of  it  in  relation  to  circumilances  ; 
and  as  thefe  are  infinite,  1 have  taken  them  by  categories  that 
is,  by  the  more  general  combinations,  which  modern  policy  has 
formed.  Thefe,  for  the  fake  of  order,  I have  reprefented  as  all 
hanging  in  a chain  of  confequcnces,  and  depending  on  one  an- 
other. See  Book  I.  Chap.  ii. 

I found  this  the  belt  method  for  extending  my  plan,  from  which 
it  is  natural  to  infer,  that  it  will  alfo  prove  the  beft  for  enabling 
my  readers  to  retain  it.  ' ■ ■ 

I fhall  do  what  I can  to  diverfify,,  by  various  circumfiances,  the 
repetitions  which  this  difpofition  mufi:  lead  me  into.  There  is  no 
feeing  a whole  kingdom,  without  palling  now  and  then  through 
a town  which  one  has  feen  before.  I lliall  therefore  imitate  the 
-traveller,  who,  upon  fuch  occafions,  makes  his  i.fiay  very  Ihort, 
unlefs  fome  new  ctuiofity  Ihould  happen  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion. 

I have  faid,  that  feif-interefi:  is  the  ruling  principle  of  mv  fub- 
ject,  and  I have  fo  explained  myfelf,  as  to  prevent  any  one  from 
fuppofing,  that  I confider  it  as  the  univerfal  fpring  of  human 
actions.  Here  is  the  light  in  which  I want  to  reprefent  this  matter. 

The  belt  way  to  govern  a fociety,  and  to  engage  every  one  to 
conduct  himfelf  according  to  a plan,  is  for  the  ftatefman  to  form 
a fyftem  of  adminiflration,  the  niofi:  confident  polfible  with  the  in- 
tereii;  of  every  individual,  and  never  to  flatter  himfelf  that  his 
people  will  be  brought  to  acfl  in  general,  and  in  matters  which 
.purely  regard  the  public,  from  any  other  principle  than  private  in- 
terefl.  This  is  the  utmoft  length  to  which  I pretend  to  carry  my 
pofition.  As  to  what  regards  the  merit  and  demerit  of  adions  in 
general,  I think  it  fully  as  abfurd  to  fay,  that  no  adion  is  truly 
virtuous,  as  to  aflirm,  that  none  is  really  vitious. 

It  might  perhaps  be  expeded,  that,  in  treating  of  politics,  I Ihould 
have  brought  m public  fpirit  alfo,  as  a principle  of  adion ; whereas 
all  I require  with  refped  to  this  principle  is,  only  a reflraint  from  it ; 
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and  even  this  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Were 
public  fpirit,  inftead  of  private  utility,  to  become  the  fpring  of 
aedion  in  the  individuals  of  a well-governed  Rate,  I apprehend,  it 
would  fpoil  all.  I explain  myfelf. 

Public  fpirit,  in  my  way  of  treating  this  fubjecl,  is  as  fuperfluous 
in  the  governed,  as  it  ought  to  be  all-powerful  in  the  ftatefman ; 
at  leaft,  if  it  is  not  altogether  fuperfluous,  it  is  fully  as  much  fo, 
as  miracles  are  in  a religion  once  fully  eftablifhed.  Both  are  ad- 
mirable at  fetting  out,  but  would  Riake  every  thing  loofe  were 
they  to  continue  to  be  common  and  familiar.  Were  miracles 
wrought  every  day,  the  laws  of  nature  would  no  longer  be  laws : 
and  were  every  one  to  aft  for  the  public,  and  negleft  himfelf,  the 
ftatefman  would  be  bewildered,  and  the  fuppofition  is  ridiculous. 

I expect,  therefore,  that  every  man  is  to  acT  for  his  own  intereft 
in  what  regards  the  public  ; and,  politically  fpeaking,  every  one 
ought  to  do  fo.  It  is  the  combination  of  every  private  intereft 
which  forms  the  public  good,  and  of  this  the  public,  that  is,  the 
ftatefman,  only  can  judge.  You  muft  love  your  country.  Why? 
Becaufe  it  is  yours.  But  you  muft  not  prefer  your  own  intereft  to 
that  of  your  country.  This,  I agree,  is  perfeftly  juft  and  right : 
but  this  means  no  more,  than  that  you  are  to  abftain  from  afting 
to  its  prejudice,  even  though  your  own  private  intereft  fhould  de- 
mand it ; that  is,  you  fhould  abftain  from  unlawful  gain.  Count 
Julian,  for  example,  who,  from  private  refentment,  it  is  faid, 
brought  the  Moors  into  Spain,  and  ruined  his  country,  tranf- 
grefled  this  maxim.  A fpy  in  an  army,  or  in  a cabinet,  who  be- 
trays the  fecrets  of  his  country,  and  he  who  fells  his  truft,  are 
in  the  fame  cafe : defrauding  the  ftate  is,  among  many  others, 
a notorious  example  of  this.  To  fuppofe  men,  in  general,  ho- 
neft  in  fuch  matters,  would  be  abfurd.  The  legiflature  therefore 
ought  to  make  good  laws,  and  thofe  who  tranfgrefs  them  ought  to 
be  fpeedily,  feverely,  and  moft  certainly  puniflied.  This  be- 
longs to  the  coercive  part  of  government,  and  falling  beyond  the 
limits  of  my  fubjeft,  is  ever  taken  for  granted. 
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Were  the  principle  of  public  fpirit  carried  farther;  were  a 
people  to  become  quite  dilinterefted,  there  would  be  no  poffibility 
of  governing  them.  Every  one  might  conlider  the  intereft  of  his 
country  in  a different  light,  and  many  might  join  in  the  ruin  of  it^ 
by  endeavouring  to  promote  its  advantages.  Were  a rich  merchant 
to  begin  and  fell  his  goods  without  profit,  what  would  become  of 
trade  r Were  another  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expence  of  fome 
workmen  in  a hard  year,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carr}^  on 
their  induftry,  without  railing  their  price,  what  would  become  of 
others,  who  had  not  the  like  advantages  i Were  a man  of  a large 
landed  eftate  to  difiribute  his  corn  rents  at  a low  price  in  a year 
of  fcarcity,  what  would  become  of  the  poor  farmers  ? Were  people 
to  feed  all  who  would  afk  charity,  what  w^ould  become  of  induftry  ? 
Thefe  operations  of  public  fpirit  ought  to  be  left  to  the  public,  and 
all  that  is  required  of  individuals  is,  not  to  endeavour  to  defeat 
them. 

This  is  the  regular  diftribution  of  things,  and  it  is  only  this 
which  comes  under  mv  confideration. 

In  ill-adminiftred  governments  I admire  as  mueh  as  any  or^ 
every  act  of  public  fpirit,  every  fentiment  of  difintereftednefs,  and 
nobody  can  have  a higher  efteem  for  every  perfon  remarkable  for 
them. 

The  lefs  attentive  any  government  is  to  do  their  duty,  the  more 
effential  it  is  that  every  individual  be  animated  by  fpirit,  which 
then  languifhes  in  the  very  part  where  it  ought  to  flourifh  with 
the  greateft  ftrength  and  vigour  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
public  fpirit  is  fhewn  in  the  admmiftration  of  public  affairs,  the 
lefs  occafion  has  the  ftate  for  affiftance  from  individuals. 

Now  as  I fuppofe  my  ftatefman  to  do  his  duty  in  the  moft  mi- 
nute partieulars,  fo  I allow  every  one  of  his  fubje<fts  to  follow  the 
dicftates  of  his  private  intereft.  All  I require  is  an  exaeft  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws.  This  alfo  is  the  intereft  of  every  one ; for  he 
who  tranfgieftes  ought  moft  undoubtedly  to  be  punifhed:  and  this 

is  ail  the  public  fpirit  which  any  perfed:  government  has  Occafion 
for. 
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the  reciprocal  ConneEiions  between  Xrade  and  Indujlry. 


AM  now  going  to  treat  of  trade  and  induftry,  two  different 


A fubjecls,  but  which  are  as  thoroughly  blended  together,  as 
thofe  we  have  difcuffed  in  the  firft  book.  Similar  to  thefe  in  their 
mutual  operations,  they  are  reciprocally  aiding  and  affifting  to 
each  other,  and  it  is  by  the  confcant  vibration  of  the  balance  be- 
tvreen  them,  that  both  are  carried  to  their  height  of  perfection  and 
refinement. 

Xa^DE  is  sift  opet'Gtion,  by  "which  the  wealthy  oe  work,  eittoer  oj  indwi- 
diials,  or  of  f ode  ties,  may  be  exchanged,  by  a Jet  of  men  called  merchants, 
for  an  equivalent,  proper  for  fupplying  every  want,  without  any  interruption 
to  indufiry,  or  any  check  upon  confumption. 

Industry  is  the  application  to  ingenious  labour  in  a free  man,  in  order  to 
procure,  by  the  means  of  trade,  an  equivalent,  ft  for  the  fupplying  every 


want. 


I muft  obferve,  that  thefe  definitions  are  only  juft,  relatively  to 
my  fubject,  and  to  one  another : for  trade  may  exift  without  indvfry, 
becaufe  things  produced  partly  by  nature  may  be  exchanged  be- 
tween men  5 induftry  may  be  exercifed  without  trade,  becaufe  a man 
may  be  very  ingenious  in  working  to  fupply  his  own  confumption, 
and  where  there  is  no  exchange,  there  can  be  no  trade.  Indufry  like- 
wife  is  different  from  labour.  Indufry,  as  I underftand  the  term,  muft 
be  voluntary  ; labour  may  be  forced : the  one  and  the  other  may  pro- 
duce the  fame  eifetft,  but  the  political  confequences  are  vaftiy  different. 

Indufiry,  therefore,  is  only  applicable  to  free  men  ; labour  may  be 
performed  by  fiaves. 

Let  me  examine  this  laft  diftineftion  a little  more  clofely,  the  bet- 
ter to  try  whether  it  be  juft,  and  to  point  put  the  confequences 
which  refult  from  it. 
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I have  faid,  that  without  the  affiftance  of  one  of  the  three  prin- 
ciples of  multiplication,  to  wit,  flavery,  induftry,  or  charity,  there 
was  no  polSbility  of  liiaking  mankind  fubfift,  fo  as  to  be  fervice- 
able  to  one  another,  in  greater  numbers  than  thofe  proportioned  to 
the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth.  Slavery  and  induftry  are  quite 
compatible  with  the  fehhh  nature  of  man,  and  may  therefore  be 
generally  edablhlied  in  any  fociety  : charity  again  is  a refinement 
upon  humanity,  and  therefore,  I apprehend,  it  mull  ever  be  pre- 
carious. 

Nov/  I take  flavery  and  induflry  to  be  equally  compatible  with 
great  multiplication,  but  incompatible  with  one  another,  without 
great  refiriclions  laid  upon  the  firfl.  It  is  a very  hard  matter  to  ' 
introduce  induflry  into  a country  where  flavery  is  eftablifhed  ; be- 
caufe  of  the  unequal  competition  between  the  work  of  flaves  and 
that  of  free  men,  fuppofing  both  equally  admitted  to  market. 
Here  is  the  reafon  ; 

The  flaves  have  all  their  particular  mafters,  who  can  take  bet- 
ter care  of  them,  than  any  flatefman  can  take  of  the  induftrious 
freemen  ; becaiife  their  liberty  is  an  obftacle  to  his  care.  The 
flaves  have  all  their  wants  fupplied  by  the  mafler,  who  mav 
keep  tnem  w itnin  the  limits  of  fobriety.  He  may  either  recruit 
their  numbers  from_  abroad,  or  take  care  of  the  children,  juft  as 
ne  iinds  it  his  advantage.  If  the  latter  fliould  prove  unnrofitable, 
either  the  children  die  for  want  of  care,  or  by  promifcuous  living- 
few  are  born,  or  by  keeping  the  fexes  afunder,  they  are  prevented 
from  bmeding  at  ail.  A troop  of  manufacluring  flaves,  confidered 
in  a political  light,  will  be  found  all  employed,  all  provided  for, 
and  their  work,  when  brought  to  market  by  the  rnafter,  may  be 
afforded  much  cheaper,  than  the  like  performed  by  freem.en,  who 
muft  every  one  provide  for  himfelf,  and  who  may  perhaps  have 
a feparate  houfe,  a wife,  and  children,  to  maintain,  and  all  this 
from  nn  induflry,  which  produces  no  more,  nay  not  fo  much,  as 
that  Oi  a.  Angle  flave,  who  has  no  avocation  from  labour.  Why 
do  large  undertakings  in  the  manufacluring  w^ay  ruin  private  in- 
duftry, 
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duftiy,  but  by  coming  nearer  to  the  fimplicity  of  flaves.  Could 
the  fugar  iflands  be  cultivated  to  any  advantage  by  hired  labour  > 
Were  not  the  expences  of  rearing  children  fuppofed  to  be  great, 
would  flaves  ever  be  imported  ? Certainly  not : and  yet  it  is  ftill  a 
doubt  with  me,  whether  or  not  a proper  regulation  for  bringing 
up  the  children  of  flaves  might  not  turn  this  expedient  to  a bet- 
ter account,  than  the  conftant  importation  of  them.  But  this  is 
foreign  to  the  prefent  purpofe.  All  I intend  here  to  obferve  is,  the 
confequences  of  a competition  between  the  work  of  flaves  and  of 
free  m.en  ; from  which  competition  I infer,  that,  without  judicious 
regulations,  it  muft  be  impoflible  for  induftry  ever  to  get  the  better 
of  the  difadvantages  to  which  it  will  neceflTarily  be  expofed  at  firft, 
in  a ftate  where  flavery  is  already  introduced. 

Thefe  regulations  ought  to  prevent  the  competition  between  the 
induftrious  freemen  and  the  mafters  of  flaves,  by  appropriating  the 
occupation  of  each  to  different  objects : to  confine  flavery,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  country  ; that  is,  to  fet  the  flaves  apart  for  agricul- 
ture, and  to  exclude  them  from  every  other  fervice  of  work.  With 
fneh  a regulation-  perhaps  induftry  might  fucceed.  This  was  not 
the  cafe  of  old  5 induftry  did  not  fucceed  as  at  prefent : and  to  this 
I attribute  the  fimplicity  of  thofe  times. 

It  is  not  fo  diihcult  to  introduce  flavery  into  a ftate  where  liberty 
is  eftablifhed  ; becaufe  fuch  a revolution  might  be  brought  about 
by  force  and  violence,  which  make  every  thing  give  way  ; and,  for 
the  reafons  above-mentioned,  I muft  conclude,  that  the  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  a revolution  would  tend  to  extinguiflr,  or  at  leaft, 
without  the  greateft  precaution,  greatly  check  the  progrefs  of 
induftry : but  were  fuch  precautions  properly  taken  ; were  flavery 
reduced  to  a temporary  and  conditional  fervice,  and  put  under  pro- 
per regulations ; it  might  prove,  of  all  others,  the  moft  excellent 
expedient  for  rendering  the  lower  clafles  of  a people  happy  and 
flourifliing  ; and  for  preventing  that  vitious  procreation,  from  which 
the  great  mifery  to  which  they  are  expofed  at  prefent  chiefly  pro- 
ceeds. But  as  every  modification  of  flavery  is  quite  contrary  to 
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the  fpirit  of  modern  times,  I fhall  carry  fuch  fpeculations  no  far- 
ther. Thus  much  I have  thought  it  necelTary  to  obferve,  only  by 
the  way,  for  the  fake  of  fome  principles  which  I fhall  have  occa- 
fion  afterwards  to  apply  to  our  own  oeconomy  ; for  w^herever  any 
notable  advantage  is  found-  accompanying  flavery,  it  is  the  duty  of 
a modern  flatefman  to  fall  upon  a method  of  profiting  by  it,  with- 
out wounding  the  fpirit  of  European  liberty.  And  this  he  may 
accomplifli  in  a thoufand  ways,  by  the  aid  of  good  laws,  calculated 
to  cut  off  from  the  lower  clafies  of  a people  any  intereft  they  can 
have  in  involving  themfelves  in  want  and  mifery,  opening  to  them 
at  the  fame  time  an  eafy  progrefs  towards  profperity  and  eafe. 

Here  follows  an  expofition  of  the  principles,  from  which  I was 
led  to  fay,  in  a former  chapter,  that  the  failure  of  the  flavifh  form 
of  feudal  government,  and  the  extenfion  thereby  given  to  civil 
and  domeftic  liberty,  were  the  fource  from  which  the  whole  fyL 
tem  of  modern  polity  has  fprung. 

Under  the  feudal  form,  the  higher  clafTes  were  perhaps  more 
free  than  at  prefent,  but  the  lower  clafies  were  either  Haves,  or 
under  a mofl  fervile  dependence,  v/hich  is  entirely  the  fame  thing 

as  to  the  confequence  of  interrupting  the  progrefs  of  private 
induftiy. 

I cannot  pretend  to  advance,  as  a cpnfirmation  of  this  dodrine, 
that  the  eftabliflrment  of  flavery  in  our  colonies  [in  America  xvas 
made  with  a view  to  promote  agriculture,  and  to  curb  manufac- 
tures 111  the  new  world,  becaufe  I do  not  know  much  of  the  fen- 
timents  of  politicians  at  that  time : but  if  it  be  true,  that  flavery 
has  the  effecT  of  advancing  agriculture,  and  other  laborious  ope^- 
rations  which  are  of  a fimple  nature,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  dif- 
oouraging  invention  and  ingenuity;  and  if  the  mother-country 
has  occafion  for  the  produce  of  the  firfl,  in  order  to  provide  or  to 
employ  thofe  wdio  are  taken  up  at  home  in  the  profecution  of 
atmr , ..hen  I mufl  conclude,  that  flavery  has  been  very  luckily,  if 
rvoi  politically , eflabliihed  to  compafs  fuch  an  end  : and  therefore,  if 
^ny  colon} , wiiere  flavery  is  not  common,  fliall  ever  begin  to  rival 
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the  induftry  of  the  mother-country,  a very  good  way  of  fruftrating 
the  attempt  will  he,  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  Haves  into 
-fu  cli  colonies  without  any  reftrictions,  and  allow  it  to  work  its  na- 
tural eifecl. 

Having  given  the  definition  of  trade  and  indtiiLrc  , as  lexative  to 
my  inquiry,  I come  now  to  examine  their  immediate  connections, 
■ the  better  to  cement  the  fubjed  of  this  book,  with  the  principles 
deduced  in  tiie  former. 

In  treating  of  the  reciprocal  wants  of  a fociety,  and  in  fhewing 
how  their  being  fupplied  by  labour  and  ingenuity  naturally  tends 
to  increafe  population  on  one  hand,  and  agriculture  on  the  other, 
the  better  to  fimplify  our  ideas,  we  fuppofed  the  tranfition  to  be 
direcT  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  confumer,  and  both  to  be 
members  of  the  fame  fociety.  Matters  now  become  more  com- 
plex, by  the  introduction  of  trade  among  different  nations,  'ivhich 
is  a method  of  colleffing  and  diftributing  the  produce  of  induftiy, 
by  the  interpolition  of  a third  principle.  Trade  receives  from  a 
tboufand  hands,  and  diftributes  to  as  many. 

To  alk,  whether  trade  owes  its  beginning  to  indufliy,  or  induftiy 
to  trade,  is  like  afking,  vchether  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  owing 
to  the  blood,  or  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  heart.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other,  I fuppofe,  are  formed  by  fuch  infenfible  de- 
grees, that  it  is  impoflible  to  determine  where  the  motion  begins. 
But  fo  foon  as  the  body  comes  to  be  perfectly  formed,  I have  little 
doubt  of  the  heart’s  being  the  principle  of  circulation.  Let  me  ap- 
ply this  to  the  prefent  queftion. 

A man  mmff  firfl;  exift,  before  he  can  feel  want ; he  muR  want, 
that  is,  defire,  before  he  will  demand ; and  he  muft  demand,  be- 
fore he  can  receive.  This  is  a natural  chain,  and  from  it  we  have 
concluded  in  Book  1.  that  population  is  the  caufe,  and  agriculture 
the  effect. 

By  a parallel  reafon  it  may  be  alledged,  that  as  wants  excite  to 
induftry,  and  are  confidered  as  the  caufe  of  it ; and  as  the  produce 
of  induftry  cannot  be  exchanged  without  trade ; £b  trade  muft:  be 
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an  efFecT  of  iiidufny.  To  this  I agree : but  I muft  obferve,  that 
this  exchange  does  not  convey  my  idea  of  trade,  although  I admit, 
that  it  is  the  root  from  which  the  other  fprings  ; it  is  the  feed,  but 
not  the  plant ; and  trade,  as  we  have  defined  it,  conveys  another 
idea.  The  workman  muft  not  be  interrupted,  in  order  to  feek  for 
an  exchange,  nor  the  confumer  put  to  the  trouble  of  finding  out 
the  manufacturer.  The  object  of  trade  therefore  is  no  more  than 
a new  want,  which  calls  for  a fet  of  men  to  fupply  it;  and  trade 
has  a powerful  effect  in  promoting  induftry,  by  facilitating  the 
confumption  of  its  produce. 

While  wants  continue  fimple  and  few,  a workman  finds  time 
enough  to  diftribute  all  his  w’-ork : v/hen  wants  become  more  mul- 
tiplied, men  muft  work  harder ; time  becomes  precious  ; hence 
trade  is  introduced.  They  who  v/ant  to  confume,  fend  the  mer- 
chant, in  a manner,  to  the  workman,  for  his  labour,  and  do  not 
go  themfelves  ; the  workman  fells  to  this  interpofed  perfon,  and 
does  not  look  out  for  a confumer.  Let  me  now  take  a familiar  in- 
ftance  of  infant  trade,  in  order  to  fhew  how  it  grows  and  refines* 
this  will  illuftrate  what  I have  been  faying. 

I walk  out  of  the  gates  of  a city  in  a morning,  and  meet  with 
five  hundred  perfons,  men  and  women,  every  one  bringinjg  to 
iiiarKet  a fmall  parcel  of  herbs,  chickens,  eggs,  fruit,  See.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  immediately,  that  thefe  people  muft  have  little  to  » 
do  at  home,  fince  they  come  to  market  for  fo  fmall  a value.  Some 
years^  afterwards,  I find  nothing  but  horfes,  carts,  and  v/aggons, 
carrying  the  fame  provifions.  I muft  then  conclude,  that  either 
thofe  I met  before  are  no  more  in  the  coiintr}^,  but  purged  off,  -as 
being  found  ufelefs,  after  a method  has  been  found  of  colleaing 
all  their  burdens  into  a few  carts  ; or  that  they  have  found  out  a 
more  profitable  employment  than  carrying  eggs  and  greens  to 
market.  Which  ever  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  there  will  be  the  in- 
troducTion  or  what  I call  trade  ; to  wit,  this  colleding  of  eggs 
fruit,  fowl,  &c.  from  twenty  hands,  in  order  to  diftribute  it  to  as 
many  more  within  the  walls.  The  confequence  is,  that  a great 
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deal  of  labour  is  fared;  that  is  to  fay,  the  earth  gires  time  to 
twenty  people  to  labour,  if  they  incUne ; and  when  wants  mcreafe, 

they  will  be  ready  to  fupply  them.  . , ^ ^ 

We  cannot  therefore  fay,  that  trade  will  force  induft^,  or  that 
induftry  will  force  trade  ; but  we  may  fay,  that  trade  will  facilitate 

induftry,.  and  that  indullry  will  fupport  trade.  Both  the  one  and 

the  other  however  depend  upon  a third  principle ; to  wit,  a ta  e 
for  fuperfluity,  in  thofe  who  have  an  equivalent  to  give  for  it. 
This  tafte  will  produce  demand,  and  tliis  again  will  become  the 
main  fpring  of  the  whole  operation. 


CHAP.  Ih 
Of  Demand,. 

This  is  no  new  fubjed  yit  is  only  going  over  what  has  been- 
treated  of  very  extenfively  in  the  firft  book  under  another 
name,  and  relatively  to  other  circumftances.  Thefe  ideas  were  there 
kept  as  limple  as  pollible  ; here  tliey  take  on  a more  complex  form,^ 
and  appear  in  a new  drefs. 

The  wants  of  mankind  were  faid  to  promote  their  multiplication; 
by  augmenting  the  demand  for  the  food  of  the  free  hands,  v/ho, 
by  fupply ing  thofe  wants,  are  enabled  to  offer  an  equivalent  for 
their  food,  to  the  farmers  who  produced  it ; and  as  this  way  of 
bartering  is  a reprefentation  of  trade  in  its  infancy,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  trade,  when  grown  up,  Ihould  dill  preferve  a refemblance 

to  it. 

Demand,  confidered  as  a term  appropriated  to  trade,  will  now  be 
ufed  in  place  of  -wants,  the  term  ufed  in  the  firft  book  relatively  to 
bartering ; we  muft  therefore  exped,  that  the  operations  of  the 

fame  principle,  under  different  appellations,  will  conftantly  appear 

fimilar. 
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fimilar,  in  every  application  we  can  make  of  it,  to  different  circum^- 
ilances  and  combinations. 

Whether  this  term  be  applied  to  bartering  or  to  trade,  it  mull 
conllantly  appear  reciprocal.  If  I demand  a pair  of  fboes,  the  • 
fhoemaker  either  demands  money,  or  fomething  elfe  for  his  own ' 
ufe.  To  prevent  therefore  the  ambiguity  of  a term,  which,  from 
the  llerility  of  language,  is  taken  in  different  acceptations,  accord-- 
ing  to  the  circumllances  which  are  fuppofed'to  accompany  it,  I- 
fliall  endeavour  fhortly  to  analyze  it. 

imo.  Demand  is  ever  underftood  to  be  relative  to  merchandize, 
A demand  for  money,  except  in  bills  of  exchange,  is  never  called' 
demand.  When  thofe  who  have  merchandize  upon  hand,  are  de- 
firous  of  converting  them  into  money,  they  are  faid  to  offer  to  faie  j 
and  if,  in  order  to  find  a buyer,  they  lower  their  price,  then,  in 
place  of  faying  the  demand  for  money  is  high,  we  fay  the  demand 
for  goods  is  low. 

'ido.  Suppofe  a ihip  to  arrive  at  a port  loaded  with  goods,  with  an 
intention  to  purchafe  others  in  return,  the  operation  only  becomes 
double.  The  fliip  offers  to  fale,  and  the  demand  of  the  port  is  faid 
to  be  high  or  low,  according  to  the  height  of  the  price  offered, 
not  according  to  the  quantity  demanded,  or  number  of  demanders. 
When  all  is  fold,  then  the  fhip  becomes  demander ; and  if  his  de- 
mand be  proportionally  higher  than  the  former,  we  fay  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  demand  is  for  the  commodities  of  the  port ; that 
is,  the  port  offers,  and  the  fiiip  demands.  This  I call  reciprocal 
demand.  ' 

Itio.  Demand  is  either  fimple  or  compound.  Simple,  when  the 
demander  is  butoM^,  compound,  when  they  are  more.  But  this  is  not 
fo  much  relative  to  perfons  as  to  interells.  Twenty  people  demand- 
ing from  the  fame  determined  intereft  form  but  a fimple  demand  j 
it  becomes  compound  or.  high,  when  different  interefts  produce  a- 
competition.  It  may  therefore  be  faid,  that  when  there  is  no  com-- 
petition  among  buyers,  demand  is  fimple,  let  the  quantity  de- 
manded be  great  or  fmall,  let  the  buyers  be  few  or  many.  When 
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therefore  in  the  contract  of  barter  the  demand  upon  one  fide  is 
fimple,  upon  the  other  compound,  that  which  is  compound  is  con- 
ftantly  called  the  demand,  the  other  not. 

4^0.  Demand  is  either  great  or  fmall : great,  when  the  quantity 
demanded  is  great ; fmall,  v/hen  the  quantity  demanded  is  fmall. 

yto.  Demand  is  either  high  or  low : high,  when  the  competition 
among  the  buyers  is  great ; low,  when  the  competition  among  the 
fellers  is  great.  From  thefe  definitions  it  follows,  that  the  confe- 
quence  of  a great  demand,  is  a great  fale  ; the  confequence  of  a 
high  demand,  is  a great  price.  The  confequence  of  a fmall  de- 
mand, is  a fmall  fale  ; the  confequence  of  a low  demand,  is  a fmall 
price. 

6to.  The  nature  of  demand  is  to  encourage  induftry ; and  when 
it  is  legularly  made,  the  elFect  of  it  is,  that  the  fupply  for  the 
moll  part  is  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  it,  and  then  the  demand 
IS  commonly  fimple.  It  becomes  compound  from  other  circum- 
fiances.  As  when  it  is  irregular,  that  is,  unexpected,  or  wTmn  the 
ufual  fupply  fails  ; the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  provifion 
made  for  the  demand,  falling  fhort  of  the  jufi  proportion,  occa- 
fions  a competition  among  the  buyers,  and  raifes  the  current,  that 
is,  the  ordinary  prices.  From  this  it  is,  that  we  commonly  far, 
demand  raifes  prices.  Prices  are  high  or  low  according  to  de- 
mand. Thefe  expreflions  are  juft  ; becaufe  the  fterility  of  language 
obliges  us  there  to  attend  to  circumftances  which  are  only  im- 
plied. 

Demand  is  underftood  to  be  high  or  lo’vo,  relatively  to  the  com- 
mon rate  of  it,  or  to  the  competition  of  buyers,  to  obtain  the  pro- 
vifion made  for  it.  When  demand  is  relative  to  the  quantity  de- 
manded, it  muft  be  called  great  or  fmall,  as  has  been  faid. 

qmo.  Demand  has  not  always  the  fame  effe(ft  in  raifing  prices : 
we  mmft  therefore  carefully  attend  to  the  difference  between  a de- 
mand for  things  of  the  firft  neceflity  for  life,  and  for  things  indif- 
feient ; alfo  between  a demand  made  by  the  immediate  confumers, 
and  one  made  by  merchants,  who  buy  in  order  to  fell  again.  In 
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both  cafes  the  competition  will  have  different  effects.  Things  of 
abfolute  neceiiity  miift  be  procured,  let  the  price  be  ever  fo  great : 
confumers  who  have  no  view  to  profit,  but  to  fatisfy  their  defires, 
will  enter  into  a fironger  competition  than  merchants,  who  are 
animated  by  no  pafiion,  and  who  are  regulated  in  what  tli£y  offer 
by  their  profpedt  of  gain.  Hence  the  great  difference  in  the  price 
of  grain  in  different  years ; hence  tlie  uniform  ffandard  of  the 
price  of  merchandize,  in  fairs  of  diffribution,  fuch  as  Frankfort, 
Beaucaire,  &c.  hence,  alfo,  the  advantage  which  confumers  find 
in  making  their  provifion  at  the  fame  time  that  merchants  make 
theirs  ; hence  the  hidden  rife  and  fall  in  the  price  of  labouring 
cattle  in  country  mai'kets,  where  every  one  provides  for  himfelfe 
Let  what  has  been  faid  fuffice  at  fetting  out : this  principle  wall 
be  much  better  explained  by  its  application  as  we  advance,  than 
by  ail  the  abftradf  diftincffions  I am  capable  to  give  of  it. 


CHAP.  Ill 

Of  the  firfl  Principles  of  bartering^  and  how  this  grows  into  Trade. 

I MUST  now  begin  by  tracing  trade  to  its  fource,  in  order  to 
^ reduce  it  to  its  firft  principles. 

The  iTxoft  fimple  of  all  trade,  is  that  which  is  caiTied  on  by  barter- 
ing the  neceffary  articles  of  fubfiftence.  If  we  fuppofe  the  earth 
free  to  the  firft  poffeffor,  this  perfon  who  cultivates  it  will  firft  dra;w 
from  it  his  food,  and  the  furplus  will  be  the  objeff  of  barter-  he 
will  give  this  in  exchange  to  any  one  who  will  fupply  his  other 
wants.  This  (as  has  been  faid)  naturaUy  fuppofes  both  a furplus 
quantity  of  food  produced  by  labour,  and  alfo  free  hands ; for  he 
who  makes  a trade  of  agriculture  cannot  fupply  himfelf  with  all 
o ei  neceffaries,  as  well  as  food ; and  he  who  makes  a trade  of 

fupplying 
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fiipplying  tlie  farmers  witli  fucli  necellaries,  in  exchange  for  his 
furplus  of  food,  cannot  be  employed  in  producing  that  food.  The 
more  the  neceilities  of  man  increafe,  c£tcTis  puTthus^  the  more  fiee 
hands  are  recjuired  to  fiipply  them  ; and  the  more  free  hands  are 
required,  the  more  furplus  food  muft  be  produced  by  additional 
labour,  to  fupply  their  demand. 

This  is  the  leaft  complex  kind  of  trade,  and  may  be  carried  on 
to  a greater  or  lefs  extent,  in  uifferent  countries,  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  the  wants  to  be  fupplied.  In  a country  where 
there  is  no  money,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  it,  I imagine  the 
wants  of  mankind  will  be  confined  to  few  objects  ; to  wit,  the  re- 
moving the  inconveniencies  of  hunger,  third;,  cold,  heat,  danger, 
and  the  like.  A free  man  who  by  his  induftry  can  procure  all  the 
comforts  of  a fimple  life,  will  enjoy  his  reft,  and  work  no  more  : 
And,  in  general,  all  increafe  of  work  will  ceafe,  fo  foon  as  the  de- 
mand for  the  purpofes  mentioned  comes  to  be  fatisfied.  There  is 
a plain  reafon  for  this.  When  the  free  hands  have  procured,  by 
their  labour,  wherewithal  to  fupply  their  wants,  their  ambition  is 
Xatisfied : fo  foon  as  the  hufbandmen  have  produced  the  neceffary 
furplus  for  relieving  theirs,  they  work  no  more.  Here  then  is  a 
•natural  ftop  put  to  induftry,  confequentiy  to  bartering.  This,  in  the 
firft  book,  we  have  called  the  moral  impojjibility  of  augmenting  numbers. 

The  next  tiling  to  be  examined,  is,  how  bartering  grows  into 
trade,  properly  fo  called  and  underftood,  according  to  the  definition 
given  of  it  above  ; how  trade  comes  to  be  extended  among  men  ; 
how  manufactures,  more  ornamental  than  ufeful,  come  to  be  efta- 
bliftied  ; and  how  men  come  to  fubmit  to  labour,  in  order  to 
acquire  what  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary  for  them. 

This,  in  a free  fociety,  I take  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  money,  and  a tafte  for  fuperfluities  in  thofe  who  poftefs  it. 

In  antient  times,  money  was  not  wanting;  but  the  tafte  for 
ifuperfluities  not  being  in  proportion  to  it,  the  fpecie  was  locked  up. 
This  was  the  cafe  in  Europe  four  hundred  years  ago.  A new  tafte 
for  fuperfluity  has  drawn,  perhaps,  more  money  into  circulation, 
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ironi  our  own  treafures,  than  from  the  mines  of  the  new  world. 
The  poor  opinion  we  entertain  of  the  riches  of  our  forefathers,  is 
fotmded  upon  the  modern  way  of  eftimating  wealth,  hy  the  quan- 
tity of  coin  in  circulation,  from  which  we  conclude,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fpecie  now  in  our  hands  muft  have  come  from  America. 

It  IS  more,  therefore,  tliroiigh  the  tafte  of  fuperfluity,  than  in 
uonfequence  of  the  quantity  of  com,  that  trade  comes  to  be  efta- 
blilhed ; and  it  is  only  in  confequence  of  trade  that  w-e  fee  induftry 
carry  things  in  our  days  to  fo  high  a pitch  of  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy. Let  me  illufirate  this  by  comparing  together  the  different 
operations  of  barter,  fale,  and  commerce. 

When  reciprocal  wants  are  fupplied  by  barter,  there  is  not  the 

fmalleft  occafion  for  money:  this  is  the  moil  fimple  of  all  com- 
binations. 


When  wants  are  multiplied,  bartering  becomes  (for  obvious  rea- 
fons)  more  difficult ; upon  this  money  is  introduced.  This  is  the 
common  price  of  all  things : it  is  a proper  equivalent  in  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  want,  perfectly  calculated  to  fupply  the  occafions  of 
ffiofe  who,  by  induftry,  can  relieve  them.  This  operation  of  buy- 
ing and  felling  is  a little  more  complex  than  the  former;  but  ftill 
we  have  here  no  idea  of  trade,  becaufe  we  have  not  introduced  the 
merchant,  by  whofe  induftry  it  is  carried  on. 


, Let  this  third  perfon  be  brought  into  play,  and  the  whole  operation 
becomes  dear.  What  before  we  called  wants,  is  here  rep-efented 
by  the  confumer;  what  we  called  induftry.  by  the  manufadurer- 
wnat  we  called  money,  by  the  merchant.  The  merchant  here 
reprefents  the  money,  by  fubftituting  credit  in  its  place ; and  as 
the  money  was  invented  to  facilitate  barter,  fo  the  merchant,  with 
his  credit,  is  a new  refinement  upon  the  ufe  of  money.  This  ren- 
ers  It  ftill  more  effectual  in  performing  the  operations  of  buving 
an  y ling.  This  operation  is  trade : it  relieves  both  parties  of  the 
whole  trouble  of  tranfportation,  and  adjufting  wants  to  wants  or 
™n,s  to  money ; the  merchant  reprefents  by  turns  both  the  ion- 
umer  t e manufadurer,  and  the  money.  To  the  confumer  he 

V \J1^.  1,  A 

^ ^ appears 
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^ - to  the  manufadurers 

appears  as  the  whole  body  of  manu 

as  the  whole  body  of  confumei  s , an  fuffident  at  prcfent 

his  credit  fuppues  the  ufe  of  money^ 

for  an  illuftration.  I muft  now  re  Knvpr  and 

money  in  the  hands  of  the  two  contraamg  parties,  he  buyer  and 

the  feller,  in  order  to  Ihow  how  men  come  to  fubmrt  to  labour  m 

order  to  acquire  fuperfiuities. 

So  foon  as  money  is  introduced  into  a countiT  h 
hare  faid  above,  an  univerfal  objeft  of  want.to  all  the  “'habitant 
Tire  confequence  is,  that  the  free  hands  of  the  Rate,  J ® 
flopt  working,  becaufe  all  their  wants  were  provided  fo^  l a g. 
this  new  objed  of  ambition  before  their  eyes,  endeavoui,  by  i 
ment's  noon  their  labour,  to  remove  the  fmaUer  inconveniencies 
which refult  from  a fimplicity  of  manners.  People,  Ilhallfupp  , 
who  formerly  knew  but  one  fort  of  doathing  for  '''‘h 

lingly  part  with  a little  money  to  procure  for  themfelves  >hff<;ren 
forts  of  apparel  properly  adapted  to  fumnier  and  winter,  whic  . 
ingenuity  of  manufacturers,  and  their  defire  of  getting  mon  ; , 

mav  have  fuegefted  to  their  invention.  _ _ 

I flrali  not  here  purfue  the  gradual  progrefs  of  induftry  in  firing 
ing  manufadures  to  perfection  i nor  interrupt  my  fubject  with 
anv  further  ohfeivations  upon  the  advantages  refultmg  “ 
from  the  eftablifliment  of  civil  and  domeftic  liberty,  but  flaal  only 
fugo-eft  that  thefe  refinements  feem  more  generally  owing  to  the 
induiliv  and  invention  of  the  manufacturers  (who  by  then  inge- 
miity  daily  contrive  means  of  loftening  or  relieving  inconvemencies, 
which  mankind  feldom  perceive  to  be  fuch,  till  the  W'ay  o re- 
moving them  is  contrived)  than  to  the  tafte  for  luxury  m the  rich, 
who,  to  indulge  their,  eafe,  engage  the  poor  to  become  mduftrious. 

Let  any  man  make  an  experiment  of  this  nature  upon  himieif, 
bv  emring  into  the  firft  llrop.  He  will  no  wher-e  fo  quickly  dif- 
cover  his  wants  as  there.  Every  thing  he  fees  appeam  either  necef- 
farv  or  at  leaft  highly  convenient;  and  he  begins  to  wonder 
(efpedaUy  if  he  be  rich)  how  he  could  have  been  fo  long 
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that  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  workman  alone  had  invented, 
in  order  that  from  the  novelty  it  might  excite  his  delire ; for 
peihaps  when  it  is  bought,  he  will  never  once  think  of  it  more, 

nor  ever  apply  it  to  the  ufe  for  which  it  at  lirft  appeared  fo  necef- 
farv. 

j 

, Here  then  is  a reafon  why  mankind  labour  though  not  in  want. 
They  become  defirous  of  polTeffing.  the  very  inllruments  of  luxury, 
which  their  avarice  or  ambition  prompted  them  to  invent  for  the 
ufe  of  others. 


What  has  been  faid  reprefents.  trade  in  its  infancy,  or  rather  the 
materials  with  which  that  great  fabric  is  built. 

We  have  formed  an  idea  of  the  wants  of  mankind  multiplied 
even  to  luxury,  and  abundantly  fupplied  by  the  employment  of  all 
the  free  hands  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe.  But  if  we  fuppofe  the 
workman  himfelf  difpofing  of  his  work,  and  purchafmg,  with  it, 
food  from  the  farmer,  cloaths  from  the  clothier,  and  in  general 
feeking  for  the  fupply  of  every  want  from  the  hands  of  the  perfon 
direaiy  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  it  j this  will  not  con- 
vey an  idea  of  trade,  according  to  our  definition. 


Trade  and  commerce  are  an  abbreviation  of  this  long  procefs  a 
fcheme  invented  and  fet  on  foot  by  merchants,  from  a principle  of 
gam,  fupported  and  extended  among  men,  from  a principle  of 

general  utility  to  every  individual,  rich  or  poor,  to  every  fo-iety 
great  or  fmall.  : ^ 

Infiead  of  a pin-maker  exchanging  his  pins  with  fifty  different 
perfons,  for  whofe  labour  he  has  occafion,  he  fells  ail  to  the  mer- 
cnant  for  money  or  for  credit;  and,  as  occafion  offers,  he  purchafes 
all  his  wants,  either  direcTly  from  thofe  who  fupply  them,  or  from 

ot  er  merchants  who  deal  with  m^anufadurers  in  the  fame  way 
his  merchant  dealt  with  him.  ^ 


Baffof  ih"  of  trade  is,  that  induftriotts  people  in  one 

difant  T-i  fupply  cuftomers  in  another,  though 

uWs  V f themfelves  in  the  moft  commodio^ 
T for  their  refpeftiye  bufmefs,  and  help  one  another  recipro- 

^ ^ caily, 
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caliy,  without  making  the  diflant  parts  of  the  country  fuffer  for 
want  of  their  labour.  They  are  iikcwife  expofed  to  no  avocation 

from  their  work,  by  Peeking  for  cuilomers.  ^ 

Trade  produces  many  excellent  advantages  it  marks  out  to  the 
manufaaurers  when  their  branch  is  under  or  overftocked  with, 
hands.  If  it  is  underftocked,  they  will  find  more  demand  tlian  they- 
can  anfv/er : if  it  is  overftocked,  the  fale  will  be  flow. 

Intelligent  men,  in  every  profeflion,  wUl  eafily  difcover  whem 
thefe  appearances  are  accidental,  and  when  they  proceed  from  the- 
real  nrinciples  of  trade  j which  are  here  die  objea  of  our  inquiry. 

Polls,  and  correfpondence  by  letters,  are  a confequence  of  trade, 
by  the  m.eans  of  which  merchants  are  regularly  informed  of  every 
augmentation  or  diminution  of  induftry  in  every  branch,  in  eveiy- 
part  of  the  country.  From  this  knowledge  they  regulate  the  prices> 
they  offer  j and  as  they  are  many,  they  ferve  as  a check  upon  one 
another,  from  the  principles  of  competidon  which  we  lliall  here-^ 

after  examine.  . r ^ 

From  the  current  prices  the  manufafrurers  are  as  well  informed: 

as  if  they  kept  the  correfpondence  themfelves : the  ftatefman  feels, 
perfefrly  where  hands  are  wanting,  and  young  people  deftmed  to 
induftry,  obey,  in  a manner,  the  call  of  the  public,  and  fall  na- 
turally in  to  fupply  the  demand. 

T\fO  great  afliftances  to  merchants,  efpecially  in  the  infancy  of 

trade,  are  public  markets  for  collefring  the  work  of  fmall  dealers, 
and  large  undertakings  in  the  manufafruring  way  by  private  hands. 
By  thefe  means  the  merchants  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  quan-^ 
tity  of  work  in  the  market,  as  on  the  other  hand  the  manufacturers 
learn,  by  the  fale  of  the  goods,  the  extent  of  the.demand  for  them. 
Thefe  two  things  being  juftly  known,  the  price  of  goods  is  eafily 

fixt,  as  we  lhall  prefently  fee. 

Public  laks  ferve  to  coinecT  the  fmall  inconveniencies  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  operations  of  trade.  A fet  of  manufacturers  got  all 
together  into  one  town,  and  entirely  taken  up  with  their  induftry, 
are  "thereby  as  well  informed  of  the  rate  of  the  mai'ket  as  if  every 
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one  of  them  carried  thither  his  work,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
merchant,  who  readily  takes  it  off  their  hands,  he  has  not  the  lead 
advantage  over  them  from  his  knowledge  of  the  date  of  demand. 
This  man  both  buys  and  fells  in  what  is  called  wholefale  (that  is  by 
large  parcels)  and  from  him  retailers  purchafe,  who  diftribute  the* 
goods  to  every  confumer  throughout  the  country.  Thefe  lad  buy 
from  wholefale  merchants  in  every  bmnch,  that  proportion  of  every 
kind  of  merchandize  which  is  fuitable  to  the  demand  of  their  bo- 
rough, city,  or  province. 

Thus  all  inconveniencies  are  prevented,  at  fome  additional  cod 
to  the  confumer,  who,  for  reafons  we,  diall  afterwards  point  out,. 
mud  naturally  reimburfe  the  whole  expence.  The  didance  of  the* 
manufadurer,  the  obfcurity  of  his  dwelling,  the  caprice  in  felling 
his  work,  are  quite  removed ; the  retailer  has  all  in  his  Ihop,  and  ’ 
the  public  buys  at  a current  price. 


CHAP.  IV. 

How  the  V rices  of  Goods  are  determined  hy  frade, 

TN  the  price  of  goods,  I condden  two  things  as  really  exiding, 
A and  quite  different  from  one  another  ; to  wit,  the  real  value  of 
the  commodity,  and  the  profit  upon  alienation.  The  intention  of 
this  chapter  is  to  edablilli  this  didindion,  and  to  Ihew  how  the 
operation  of  trade  feverally  infiuences  the  dandard  of  the  one  and 
the  other ; that  is  to  fay,  how  trade  has  the  effed  of  rendering  fixt 
and  determined,  two  things  which  would  otherwife  be  quite  vague 
and  uncertain. 

I.  The  fird  thing  to  be  known  of  any  manufadure  when  it  comes 
to  be  fold,  is,  how  much  of  it  a perfon  can  perform  in  a day,  a 
week,  a month,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  which  may 

7 require* 
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require  more  or  lefs  time  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  In  making  fuch 
eftimates,  regard  is  to  be  had  only  to  what,  upon  an  average,  a 
workman  of  the  country  in  general  may  perform,  without  fup- 
pofing  him  the  bell  or  the  worll  in  his  profeflion ; or  having  any 
peculiar  advantage  or  difadvantage  as  to  the  place  where  he  works. 

Hence  the  reafon  why  fome  people  thrive  by  their  induftr>%  and 
others  not ; why  fome  manufaftures  flouriih  in  one  place  and  not 
in  another- 

"Plyg  fecond  thing  to  he  known,  is  the  value  of  the  workman  s 
fubfiilence  and  neceflaTy  expence,  both  for  fuppiying  his  perfonal 
wants,  and  providing  the  inftruments  belonging  to  his  profeffion, 
which  muft  be  taken  upon  an  average  as  above  ; except  when  the 
nature  of  the  work' requires  the  pretence  of  the  workman  in  the 
place  of  confumption:  for  although  fome  trades,  and  almoft  every 
manufacture,  may  be  carried  on  in  places  at  a diftance,  and  there- 
fore may  fall  under  one  general  regulation  as  to  prices,  yet  others 
there  are  which,  by  their  nature,  require  the  prefence  of  the  work- 
man in  the  place  of  confumption  ; and  in  that  cafe  the  prices  mull 
be  regulated  by  circumllances  relative  to  every  particular  place. 

IIL  The  third  and  lall  thing  to  be  known,  is  the  value  of  the  ma- 
terials, that  is  the  firR  matter  employed  by  the  workman ; and  if 
the  objecl  of  his  induftry  be  the  manufacture  of  another,  the  fame 
procefs  of  inquiry  muft  be  gone  through  with  regard  to  the  lirfl:, 
as  with  regard  to  the  fecond  : and  thus  the  moll  complex  manu- 
factures may  be  at  laft;  reduced  to  the  greateft  limplicity.  I have 
been  more  particular  in  this  analyfis  of  manufactures  than  was 
abfolutely  neceftary  in  this  place,  that  I might  afterwards  with  the 
greater  eafe  point  out  the  methods  of  diminifhing  the  prices  of 
them. 

Thefe  three  aiticles  being  known,  the  price  of  manufacture  is 
determined.  It  cannot  be  lower  than  the  amount  of  all  the  three, 
that  is,  than  the  real  value  ; whatever  it  is  higher,  is  the  manufac- 
turer’s profit.  This  will  ever  be  in  proportion  to  demand,  and  there- 
fore v/ill  fluctuate  according  to  circumflances.- 


Hence 
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Hence  appears  the  neceffity  of  a great  demand,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote flourifhing  manufadlures. 

By  the  exteniive  dealings  of  merchants,  and  their  conftant  appli- 
cation to  the  ftudy  of  the  balance  of  work  and  demand,  all  the 
above  circumftances  are  known  to  them,  and  are  made  known  to 
the  induftrious,  who  regulate  their  living  and  expence  according 
to  their  certain  profit.  I call  it  certain,  becaufe  under  thefe  circum- 
fiances  they  feldom  overvalue  their  work,  and  by  not  overvaluing 
it,  they  are  fure  of  a fale : a proof  of  this  may  be  had  from  daily 
experience. 

Employ  a workman  in  a country  where  there  is  little  trade  or 
induftry,  he  proportions  his  price  always  to  the  urgency  of  your 
want,  or  your  capacity  to  pay ; but  feldom  to  his  own  labour. 
Employ  another  in  a country  of  trade,  he  will  not  impofe  upon 
you,  unlefs  perhaps  you  be  a firanger,  which  fuppofes  your  being 
ignorant  of  the  value  ; but  employ  the  fame  workman  in  a work 
not  ufual  in  the  countr}%  confequently  not  demanded,  confequently 
not  regulated  as  to  the  value,  he  will  proportion  his  price  as  in  the 
firfi:  fuppofition. 

Vfe  may  therefore  conclude  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  in  a 
country  where  trade  is  eftabliflied,  manufadtures  muft  flourifh, 
from  the  ready  fale,  the  regulated  price  of  work,  and  certain  profit 
rciulting  from  induftry.  Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  confequences 
of  fuch  a fituation,  a 
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JJow  foreign  Trade  opens  to  an  indufirious  People,  a^id  tbs 
confeauences  of  it  to  the  Merchants  who  fet  it  on  foot. 

The  firft  confequence  of  the  fituation  defcrihed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  is,  that  wants  are  eafily  fupplied,  for  the  adequate 
value  of  the  thing  wanted. 

The  next  confequence  is,  the  opening  of  foreign  trade  under  its 
two  denominations  of  paffive  and  acTive.  Strangers  and  people  of 
diftant  countries  finding  the  difficulty  of  having  their  wants  fup- 
plied at  home,  and  the  eafe  of  having  them  fupplied  from  thxs 
country,  immediately  have  recourfe  to  it.  This  is  paffive  trade. 
The  aa’ive  is  when  merchants,  who  have  executed  this  plan  at 
home  with  fuccefs,  begin  to  tranfport  the  labour  of  their  country- 
men into  other  regions,  which  either  produce,  or  are  capable  of 
producing  fuch  articles  of  confumption,  proper  to  be  manufa^ured, 
as  are  moft  demanded  at  home ; and  confequently  will  meet  with 
the  readieft  fale,  and  fetch  the  largeft  profits. 

Here  then  is  the  opening  of  foreign  trade,  under  its  two  deno- 
minations of  adive  and  paffive:  but  as  our  prefent  point  of  view  is 
the  confequences  of  this  revolution  to  the  merchants,  we  ffiall  take 
320  farther  notice,  in  this  place,  of  that  divifion.  it  will  naturally 
come  in  afterwards. 

What  then  are  the  confequences  of  this  new  commerce  to  our 
merchants,  who  have  left  their  homes  in  queft  of  gain  abroad  ? 

The  firft  is,  that  arriving  in  any  new  country,  they  find  them- 
felves  in  the  fame  fituation,  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants,  as  the 
workman  in  the  country  of  no  trade,  with  regard  to  thofe  who  em- 
ployed him ; that  is,  they  proportion  the  price  of  their  goods  to  the 
eagernefs  of  acquiring,  or  the  capacity  of  paying,  in  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  never  to  their  real  value. 

The 
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The  firil  profits  then,  upon  this  trade,  mufl:  be  very  confiderable; 
and  the  demand  from  fuch  a country  will  be  high  or  greai  or 
Ji/zall,  according  to  the  fpirit,  not  the  real  wants  of  the  people : for 
thefe  in  all  countries,  as  has  been  faid,  mull  firft  be  fupplied  by  the 
inhabitants  themfelves,  before  they  ceafe  to  labour. 

If  the  people  of  this  not-trading  country  (as  we  fhall  now  call  it) 
daittly  firtt  xtxxlred  with  commodities  ufeful  to  the  traders, 
they  will  eafily  part  with  them,  at  firfc,  for  the  infiruments  of  luxury 
and  eafe  ; but  the  great  profit  of  the  traders  will  infenfibly  increafe 
the  demand  for  the  produeTions  of  their  new  correfpondents  ; this 
will  have  the  efFedf  of  producing  a competition  between  themfelves, 
and  thereby  of  throwing  the  demand  on  their  fide,’  from  the 
principles  I fliall  afterwards  explain.  This  is  perpetually  a difad- 
vantage  in  traffic : the  molt  unpoliflied  nations  in  the  world  quickly 
perceive  the  effects  of  it ; and  are  taught  to  profit  of  the  difcoveiw, 
in  fpite  of  the  addrefs  of  thofe  who  are  the  mofi  expert  in  com- 
merce. 


The  traders  will,  therefore,  be  very  fond  of  falling  upon  every 
method  and  contrivance  to  infpire  this  people  with  a take  of  refine- 
ment and  delicacy.  Abundance  of  fine  prefents,  confifting  of  every 
inftrument  of  luxury  and  fuperfluity,  the  beft  adapted  to  the  genius 
or  Liie  people,  will  be  given  to  the  prince  and  leading  men  among- 
them.  Workmen  will  even  be  employed  at  home  to  itudy  the  tafte 
oi  the  firangeis,  and  to  captivate  their  defires  by  every  poffible 
means,  x he  more  eager  they  are  of  prefents,  the  more  lavifh  the 
traders  will  be  in  bellowing  and  diverfifying  them.  It  is  an  animal 
put  up  to  fatten,  tne  more  he  eats  the  fooner  he  is  fit  for  fiaugliter. 
When  their  talle  for  fuperfluity  is  fully  formed,  when  the  relifli 
for  tneir  former  fimplicity  is  fophifticated,  poifoned,  and  obliterated, 
then  they  are  furely  in  the  fetters  of  the  traders,  and  the  deeper 
tliey  go,  the  lefs  poffibility  there  is  of  their  getting  out.  The  pre- 
fents then  Will  die  away,  having  ferved  their  purpofe  ; and  if  after- 
wards they  are  found  to  be  continued,  it  will  probably  be  to  fun- 
I-  B b pon 
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port  the  competition  againft  other  nations,  who  will  incline  to 
lhare  of  the  profits. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  this  not-trading  nation  does  not  abound  with 
commodities  ufeful  to  the  traders,  thefe  will  maKe  little  account  of 
trading  with  them,  whatever  their  turn  may  be ; but  if  we  fuppofe 
this  country  inhabited  by  a laborious  people,  who,  having  taken  a 
taffce  for  refinement  from  the  traders,  apply  themfelves  to  agricul- 
ture, in  order  to  produce  articles  of  fubfiflence,  they  will  follicit  the 
merchants  to  give  them  part  of  their  manufadlures  in  exchange 
for  thofe ; and  this  trade  will  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  mul- 
tiplying numbers  in . the  trading  nation.  But  if  food  cannot  be 
furnifhed,  nor  any  other  branch  of  produ6tion  found  out  to  fup- 
port  the  correfpondence,  the . tafte  for  refinement  w’^ill  foon  die 
away,  and  trade  will  flop  in  this  quarter. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  furs  in  thofe  countries  adjacent  to  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay,  and  in  Canada,  the  Europeans  never  would  have  thought 
of  fupplying  inftruments  of  luxury  to  thofe  nations ; and  if  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  regions  had  not  taken  a tafte  for  the  inftru- 
ments of  luxury  furnifhed  to  them  by  the  Europeans,  they  never 
would  have  become  fo  indefatigable  nor  fo  dexterous  hunters.  At 
the  fame  time  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  ever  thefe  xA.mericans 
w’ould  have  come  to  Europe  in  queft  of  our  manufacfures.  It  is 
therefore  owing  to  our  merchants,  that  thefe  nations  are  become 
in  any  degree  fond  of  refinement ; and  this  tafte,  in  all  probability, 
will  not  fpon  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  producffions  of  their 
country.  From  thefe  beginnings  of  foreign  trade  it  is  eafy  to 
trace  its  increafe. 

One  ftep  towards  this,,  is  the  eftablifhing  correfpondences  in  fo- 
reign countries  ; and  thefe  are  more  or  lefs  neceflary  in  proportion 
as  the  country  where  they  are  eftablifhed  is  more  or  lefs  polifhed 
or  acquainted  with  trade.  They  fupply  the  want  of  pofts,  and  point 
out  to  the  merchants  what  proportion  the  prodtuftions  of  the 
country  bear  to  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants  for  manufactures. 
This  communicates  an  idea  of  commerce  to  the  not-trading  nation, 
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and  they  infenfibly  begin  to  fix  a determined  value  upon  their 
own  produdions,  which  perhaps  bore  no  determined  value  at  all 
before. 

Let  me  trace  a little  the  progrefs  of  this  refinement  in  the  favages, 
in  order  to  fhew  how  it  has  the  effed  of  throwing  the  demand  upon 
the  traders,  and  of  creating  a competition  among  them,  for  the 
produdions  of  the  new  country. 

Experience  fliewS,  that  in  a new  difcovered  country,  merchants 
conftantly  find  fome  article  or  other  of  its  produdions,  which 
turns  out  to  a great  account  in  commerce  j and  we  fee  that  the 
longer  fuch  a trade  fubfifts,  and  the  more  the  inhabitants  take  a 
tafle  for  European  manufadures,  the  more  their  own  produdions 
rife  in  their  value,  and  the  lefs  profit  is  made  by  trading  with 
them,  even  in  cafes  where  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  companies  ; 
'which  is  a very  wife  inftitution  for  one  reafon,  that  it  cuts  off  a 
competition  betAVeen  our  merchants. 

This  we  fhall  fhew,  in  its  proper  place,  to  be  the  beft  means  of 
keeping  prices  low  in  favour  of  the  nation ; however  it  may  work 
a contrary  effed  with  refped  to  indi^dduals  who  muft  buy  from 
thefe  monopolies. 

When  companies  are  not  eftablifhed,  and  when  trade  is  open, 
our  merchants,  by  their  eagernefs  to  profit  of  the  new  trade,  betray 
the  fecrets  of  it,  they  enter  into  competition  for  the  purchafe  of  the 
foreign  produce,  and  this  raifes  prices  and  favours  the  commerce 
of  the  moft  ignorant  favages. 

Some  account  for  this  in  a diiferent  manner.  They  aliedge  that 
it  is  not  this  competition  which  raifes  prices  5 becaufe  there  is  alfo 
a competition  among  the  favages  as  to  which  of  them  fliall  get  the 
merchandize ; and  this  may  be  fufiicient  to  counterbalance  the 
other,  and  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  goods  demanded  by  the 
favages,  as  an  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their  country,  becomes 
greater^  a lefs  quantity  of  this  produce  mult  be  given  for  every 
parcel  of  the  goods. 
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To  this  I anfwer,  That  I cannot  admit  this  apparent  reafon  to  be 
confiRent  with  the  principles  of  trade,  however  ingenious  the  con- 
ceit may  be; 

The  merchant  condantly  confiders  his  own  profit  m parting  with 
his  goods,  and  is  not  infiuenced  by  the  reafons  of  expediency 
v/hich  the  ravages  may  find,  to  offer  him  lefs  than  formerly;  for 
were  this  principle  of  proportion  admitted  generally,  the  price  of 
merchandize  would  always  be  at  the  difcretion  of  the  buyers. 

The  objection  here  Hated  is  abundantly  plain  ; but  it  muft  be 
tefolved  in  a very  different  manner.  Here  are  two  folutions : 

1.  Prices,  I have  faid,  are  made  to  rife,  according  as  demand  is 
high,  not  according  as  it  is  great.  Now,  in  the  objedfion,  it  is  faid, 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  demand  is  great,  a lefs  proportion  of  the 
equivalent  mufl  go  to  every  parcel  of  the  merchandize  ; which  I 
apprehend  to  be  falfe:  and  this  fliews  the  neceffity  of  making  a 
diflincTion  between  the  high  and  the  great  demand,  wdrich  things 
are  different  in  trade,  and  communicate  quite  different  ideas. 

2.  In  all  trade  there  is  an  exchange,  and  in  all  exchange,  we  have 
faid,  there  is  a reciprocal  demand  implied : it  muft  therefore  be 
exadly  inquired  into,  on  which  hand  the  competition  between  the 
demanders  is  found;  that  is  to  fay,  on  which  hand  it  is  JirongeJi 
according  to  the  diftinaion  in  the  fecond  chapter. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  be  in  competition  for  the  ma- 
nufactures, goods  will  rife  in  their  price.mofl  undoubtedly,  let  the 
quantity  of  the  produce  they  have  to  offer  be  large  or  fmall ; but 
fo  foon  as  thefe  prices  rife  above  the  faculties,  or  defire  of  buy- 
ing, in  certain  individuals,  their  demand  wall  flop,  and  their  equi- 
valent will  be  prevented  from  coming  into  commerce.  This  will 
difappoint  the  traders  ; and  therefore,  as  their  gains  are  fuppofed 
to  be  great,  either  a competition  will  take  place  among  themfelves, 
who  fliall  carry  off  the  cjuantity  remaining,  fuppofing  them  to  have 
feparate  interefls  ; or,  if  they  are  united,  they  may,  from  a view 
of  expediency,  voluntarily  fink  their  price,  in  order  to  bring  it 
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within  the  compafs  of  the  faculties,  or  intention,  to  buy  in  thofe 
who  are  hill  polTelTed  of  a portion  of  what  they  want. 

It  is  from  the  effects  of  competition  among  fellers  that  I appre- 
hend prices  are  brought  down,  not  from  any  imaginary  proportion 

to  quantity  in  the  market.  But-  of  this  more  after- 
wards, in  its  proper  place.  - ' 

So  foon  as  the  price  of  manufactures  is  brought  as  low  as  pof- 
fible,  in  tiie  n^w  nation ; if  tne  fiirplus  of  their  commodities  does 
not  fuffice  to  purchafe  a quantity  of  manufactures  proportioned 
to  their  wants,  this  people  muft  begin  to  labour : for  labour  is  the 
neceflary  confequence  of  want,  real  or  imaginary  ; and  by  labour 
it  will  be  fupplied. 

When  this  comes  to  be  the  cafe,  we  immediately  find  two  trad- 
ing nations  in  place  of  one ; the  balance  of  which  trade  will  al- 
ways be  in  favour  of  the  moft  indufirious  and  frugal  j as  fhall  be 
fully  explained  in  another  place. 

Let  me  now  direct  my  inquiry  more  particularly  towards  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  new  revolution  produced  by  commerce,  relative 
to  the  not-trading  nation,  in  order  to  fhew  the  effeift  of  a paffive 
foreign  trade.  I fhall  fpare  no  pains  in  illuftrating,  upon  every  oc^ 
cafion,  as  I go  along,  the  fundamental  principles  of  commerce, 
demand,  and  competition,  even  perhaps  at  the  expence  of  appear- 
ing tirefome  to  fome  of  my  readers. 
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Confequences  of  the  introduSiion  of  a paffve  foreign  "Trade  amo7tg 
a People  who  live  in  Simplicity  and  Idlenefs. 

WE  now  fuppofe  the  arrival  of  traders,  all  in  one  intereft, 
with  inftruments  of  luxury  and  refinement,  at  a port  in  a 
country  of  great  fimplicity  of  manners,  abundantly  provided  by 
nature  with  great  advantages  for  commerce,  and  peopled  by  a 
nation  capable  of  adopting  a tafte  for  fuperfluities. 

The  firft  thing  the  merchants  do,  is  to  expofe  their  goods,  and 
point  out  the  advantages  of  many  things,  either  agreeable  or  ufefu! 
to  mankind  in  general,  fuch  as  wines,  fpirits,  inftruments  of  agri- 
culture, arms,  and  ammunition  for  hunting,  nets  for  fifhing,  ma- 
nufadlures  for  clothing,  and  the  like.  The  advantages  of  thefe  are 
prefently  perceived,  and  fuch  commodities  are  eagerly  fought 
after. 

The  natives  on  their  fide  produce  what  they  moft  efteem,  ge- 
nerally fomething  fuperfluous  or  ornamental.  The  traders,  after 
examining  all  'circumftances,  determine  the  objecl  of  their  de- 
mand, giving  the  leaf!  quantity  poflible  in  return  for  this  fuperflu- 
ity,  in  order  to  imprefs  the  inhabitants  with  a high  notion  of  the 
value  of  their  own  commodities  *,  but  as  this  parfimony  may  do 
more  hurt  than  good  to  their  intereft,  they  are  very  generous  in 
making  prefents,  from  the  pi'inciples  mentioned  above. 

When  the  exchange  is  completed,  and  the  traders  depart,  regret  is 
commonly  mutual ; the  one  and  the  other  are  forry  that  the  fu- 
perfluities  of  the  country  fall  Ihort.  A return  is  promifed  by  the 
traders,  and  alfarances  are  given  by  the  natives,  of  a better  provi- 
fion  another  time. 

What  are  the  firfi;  confequences  of  this  revolution  ? 
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It  is  not  evident,  that,  in  order  to  fupply  an  equivalent  for  this 
new  want,  more  hands  muft  be  fet  to  work  than  formerly.  And 
it  is  evident  alfo,  that  this  augmentation  of  induftry  will  not  ef- 
fentially  increafe  numbers  ; as  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  effedt  of  it 
through  the  whole  train  of  our  reafoning  in  the  firft  book.  Why  ? 
Becaufe  there  the  produce  of  the  induftry  was  fuppofed  to  be  con- 
fumed  at  home ; and  here  it  is  intended  to  be  exported.  But  if  we 
can  find  out  any  additional  confumption  at  home  even  implied  by 
this  new  trade,  I think  it  will  have  the  efFe<fl  of  augmenting  num- 
bers. An  example  will  make  this  plain. 

Let  me  fuppofe  the  fuperfluity  of  this  country  to  be  the  fkins  of 
wild  beafts,  not  proper  for  food ; the  manufacture  fought  for, 
brandy.  The  brandy  is  fold  for  furs..  He  who  has  furs,  or  he 
who  can  fpare  time  to  hunt  for  them,  will  drink  brandy  in  pro- 
portion : but  I cannot  find  out  any  reafon  to  conclude  from  this 
fimple  opeiation,  that  one  man  more  in  the  country  muft  necefia- 
rily  be  fed,  (for  I have  taken  care  to  fuppofe,  that  the  flefh  of  the 
animals  is  not  proper  for  food)  or  that  any  augmentation  of  agri- 
culture muft  of  confequence  enfue  from  this  new  traffic. 

But  let  me  throw  in  a circumftance  which  may  imply  an  addi- 
tional confumption  at  home,  and  then  examine  the  confequences. 

A poor  creature,  who  has  no  equivalent  to  offer  for  food,  who 
is  miferable,  and  ready  to  perifti  for  want  of  fubfiftence,  goes  a- 
hunting,  and  kills  a w^olf ; he  comes  to  a farmer  with  the  Ikin,  and 
fays  ; You  are  well  fed,  but  you  have  no  brandy ; if  you  will  give 
me  a loaf,  I will  give  you  this  Ikin,  which  the  ftrangers  are  fo  fond 
of,  and  they  will  give  you  brandy.  But,  fays  the  farmer,  I have 
no  more  bread  than  what  is  fufficient  for  my  own  family.  As  for 
that,  replies  the  other,  I will  come  and  dig  in  your  ground,  and 
you  and  I will  fettle  our  account  as  to  the  fmall  quantity  I defire  of 
you.  The  bargain  is  made ; the  poor  fellow  gets  his  loaf,  and 
ives  at  leaft ; perhaps  he  marries,  and  the  farmer  gets  a dram, 
ut  ad  it  not  been  for  this  dram,  (that  is,  this  new  want)  wffiicli 
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was  purcha,fed  by  tbe  indullry  of  this  poor  fellow,  by  what  aigu- 
nient  could,  he  have  induced  the  farmer,  to  part  with  a loaf. 

I here  exclude  the  fentiment  of  charity.  This  alone,  as  I have 
often  obferved,  is  a principle  of  multiplication,  and  if  it  w as  ad- 
mitted here,  it  would  ruin  all  my  fuppofition  ; but  as  true  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  could  the  poor  fellow  have  got  bread  by  beg- 
ging, he  would  not  probably  have  gone  a-hunting. 

Here  then  it  appears,  that  the  very  dawning  of  trade,  in  the 
moft  unpolilhed  countries,  implies  a multiplication.  ' This  is 
enough  to  point  out  the  firif  ftep,  and  to  connect  the  fubjeft  of  our 
prefent  inquiries  with  what  has  been  already  difcuffed  in  relation 
to  other  circumllances.  I proceed. 

So  foon  as  all  the  furs  are  difpofed  of,  and  a tafte  for  fuperliuity 
introduced,  both  the  traders  and  the  natives  will  be  equally  inte- 
refted  in  the  advancement  of  induftry  in  this  country.  Many  new 
objedls  of  profit  for  the  iirft  will  be  difcovered,  which  the  proper 
employment  of  the  inhabitants,  in  reaping  the  natural  advantages 
of  their  foil  and  climate,  will  make  effectual.  The;  traders  wiil 
therefore  endeavour  to  fet  on  foot  many  branches  of  induftry 
among  the  favages,  and  the  allurements  of  brandy,  arms,  and 
clothing,  will  animato  thefe  in  the  purfuit  of  them.  Let  me  here 
digrefs  for  a few  lines. 

If  we  fuppofe  flavery  to  be  eflablifhed  in  this  country,  then  all 
the  flaves  will  be  fet  to  work,  in  order  to  provide  furs  and  other 
things  demanded  by  the  traders,  that  the  matters  may  thereby  be 
enabled  to  indulge  themfelves  in  the  fuperfiuities  brought  to  them 
bv  the  merchants.  When  liberty  is  the  fyftem,  every  one,  accord- 
ing to  his  difpofition,  becomes  induftrious,  in  order  to  procure  fuch 
enjoyments  for  himfelf. 

In  the  firfl  fuppofition,  it  is  the  head  of  the  matter  which  con- 
ducts tlie  labour  of  the  flave,  and  turns  it  towards  ingenuity : in 
the  fecond,  every  head  is  at  work,  and  every  hand  is  improving  in 
dexterity.  Where  hands  therefore  are  principally  neceffary,  the 
flaves  have  the  advantage  where  heads  are  principally  neceffary, 
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the  advantage  lies  in  favour  of  the  free.  Set  a man  to  labour  at 
fo  much  a day,  he  will  go  on  at  a regular  rate,  and  never  feek  to 
improve  his  method:  let  him  be  hired  by  the  piece,  he  will  find  a 
thoufand  expedients  to  extend  his  induftry.  This  is  exactly  the 
difference  between  the  Have  and  the  free  man.  From  this  I ac- 
count for  the  difference  between  the  progrefs  of  induftry  in  antient 
and  modern  times.  Why  was  a peculiu^n  given  to  flaves,  but  to  en- 
gage them  to  become  dextrous  ? Had  there  been  no  peculium  and  no 
liberiini,  or  free  men,  who  had  been  trained  to  labour,  there  would 
have  been  little  more  induftry  any  where,  than  there  was  in  the 
republic  of  Lycurgus,  where.  I apprehend,  neither  the  one  or  the 
other  was  to  be  found.  I return. 

When  once  this  revolution  is  brought  about ; when  thofe  who 
formerly  lived  in  fimplicity  become  induftrious  ; matters  put  on 
a new  face.  Is  not  this  operation  quite  fimilar  to  that  reprefented 
in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  firft  book  ? There  I found  the  greateft 
difficulty,  in  fiiewing  how  the  mutual  operations  of  fupplying  food 
and  other  wants  could  have  the  effect  of  promoting  population  and 
agriculture,  among  a people  who  were  fuppofed  to  have  no  idea 
of  the  fyftem  propofed  to  be  put  in  execution.  Here  the  plan  ap- 
pears familiar  and  eafy.  The  difference  between  them  feems 
to  refemble  that  of  a child  s learning  a language  by  grammar,  or 
learning  it  by  the  ear  in  the  country  where  it  is  fpoken.  In' the 

firft  cafe,  many  throw  the  book  afide,  but  in  the  other  none  ever 
fail  of  fuccefs. 

I have  faid,  that  matters  put  on  a new  face ; that  is  to  fay,  we 
now  find  two  trading  nations  inftead  of  one,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  as  hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  merchants  all  in 
one  mtereft,  the  compound  demand,  that  is,  the  competition  of  the 
buyers,  has  been,  and  muft  ftill  continue  on  the  fide  of  the  na- . 
tives.  ^ This  IS  a great  prejudice  to  their  intereft,  but  as  it  is  not 
uppoicd  fufficient  to  check  their  induftry,  nor  to  reftrain  their 
confumption  of  the  manufactures,  let  me  here  examine  a little 
more  particularly  the  confequences  of  the  principle  of  demand  in 
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fuch  a fituation ; for  although  I allow,  that  it  can  never  change 
fides,  yet  it  may  admit  of  different  modifications,  and  produce  dif- 
ferent effeas,  as  we  fhall  prefently  perceive. 

The  merchants  we  fuppofe  all  in  one  intereft,  confequently  there 
can  be  no  competition  among  them ; confequently  no  check  can 
be-put  upon  their  raifing  their  prices,  as  long  as  the  prices  they 
demand  are  complied  with.  So  foon  as  they  are  raifed  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  abilities  of  the  natives,  or  of  their  inclination  to  buy, 
the  merchants  have  the  choice  of  three  things,  which  are  ail 
perfeaiy  in  their  option,  and  the  preference  to  be  given  to  the 
one  or  the  other  depends  intirely  upon  themfelves,  and  upon  the 
circumftances  I am  going  to  point  out.' 

Firfl,  they  may  fupport  the  high  demand  ; that  is,  not  lower  their 
price  ; which  will  preferve  a high  eftimation  of  the  manufadures 
in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  render  the  profits  upon 
their  trade  the  greateft  poflible.  This  part  they  may  poffibly  take, 
if  they  perceive  the  natives  doubling  their  diligence,  in  order  to 
become  able,  in  time,  to  purchafe  confiderable  cargoes  at  a high 
value  ; from  which  fuppofition  is  implied  a ftrong  difpofition  in  the 
people  to  become  luxurious,  fince  nothing  but  want  of  ability 
prevents  them  from,  complying  with  the  highefi;  demand : but  flill 
another  circumftance  muft  concur,  to  engage  the  merchants  not  to 
lower  their  price.  The  great  proportion  of  the  goods  they  feek 
for,  in  return,  mull  be  found  in  the  hands  of  a few.  This  will 
be  the  cafe  if  flavery  be  eflablifhed  5 for  then  there  mufl  be  many 
poor,  and  few  rich : and  they  are  commonly  the  rich  confumers 
W'ho  proportion  the  price  they  offer,  rather  to  their  defires,  than  to 
the  value  of  the  thing. 

The  fecond  thing  which  may  be  done  is,  to  open  the  door  to  a 
great  demand  ; that  is,  to  lower  their  prices.  This  will  fink  the 
value  of  the  manufadtures  in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
render  profits  lefs  in  proportion,  although  indeed,  upon  the  voy- 
age, the  profits  may  be  greater. 


This 
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This  part  they  will  take,  if  they  perceive  the  inhabitants  do  not 
incline  to  confume  great  quantities  of  the  merchandize  at  a high 
value,  either  from  want  of  abilities  or  inclination ; and  alfo,  if 
the  profits  upon  the  trade  depend  upon  a large  confumption,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  merchandize  of  a low  value,  and  fuited  chiefly  to 
the  occafions  of  the  lower  fort.  Such  motives  of  expediency  will 
be  fufficieiit  to  make  them  neglecTt  a hi^h  demand,  and  prefer  a 
great  one  j and  the  more,  when  there  is  a likelihood  that  the  con- 
fumption of  low-priced  goods  in  the  beginning  may  beget  a 
tafte  for  others  of  a higher  value,  and  thus  extend  in  general  the 
tafte  of  fiiperfluity. 

A third  part  to  be  taken,  is  the  leaft  politic,  and  perhaps  the 
moft  familiar.  It  is  to  profit  by  the  competition  between  the  buy- 
ers,  and  encourage  the  rifing  of  demand  as  long  as  poflible  ; 
when  this  comes  to  a flop,  to  make  a kind  of  auftion,  by  firfl 
bringing  down  the  prices  to  the  level  of  the  highefl  bidders,  and 
fo  to  defcend  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  demand  finks.  Thus 
vce  may  fay  v/ith  propriety,  according  to  our  definitions  of  demand, 
that  it  commonly  becomes  great,  in  proportion  as  prices  fink.  By 
this  operation,  the  traders  will  profit  as  much  as  poflible,  and 
fell  off  as  much  of  their  goods  as  the  profits  will  permit. 

I fay,  this  plan,  in  a new  difcovered  country,  is  not  politic,  as 
it  both  difcovers  a coi^toufnefs  and  a want  of  faith  in  the  mer- 
chants, and  alfo  throtvs  open  the  fecrets  of  their  trade  to  thofe 
who  ought  to  be  kept  ignorant  of  them. . 

Let  me  next  fappofe,  that  the  large  profits  of  our  merchants 
Ihall  be  difcovered  by  others,  who  arrive  at  the  fame  ports  in  a 
feparate  interefl,  and  who  enter  into  no  combination  which  might 
pi  event  the  natural  effecTts  of  competition. 

Let  the  flate  of  demand  among  the  natives  be  fuppofed  the  fame 
as  formerly,  both  as  to  height  and  greatne/s,  in  confequence  of  the 
operation  of  the  different  principles,  which  might  have  induced 
our  merchants  to  follow  one  or  other  of  the  plans  w-e  have  been 

C c 2 defcribing ; 
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dcfcribing ; wc  muft  however  ftill  fuppofcj  that  they  have  been 
cs^reful  to  preferve  conliderable  profits  upon  every  branch. 

jf  wQ  fuppofe  the  inhabitants  to  have  increafed  in  numb>_is^ 
wealth,  and  tafle  for  fuperfluity,  lince  the  laft  voyage,  demand  will 
be  found  rather  on  the  rifing  hand.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  mer- 
chants in  competition  with  the  former,  both  will  offer  to  fale ; but 
if  both  fland  to  the  fame  prices,  it  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  former  dealers  will  obtain  a preference  ; as  c£teris  paribus,  it  is 
always  an  advantage  to  know  and  to  be  known.  The  laft  comers, 
therefore,  have  no  other  way  left  to  counterbalance  this  advan- 
tage, but  to  lower  their  prices. 

This  is  a new  phoenomenon : here  the  fall  of  prices  is  not  v6- 
Itmtary  as  formerly  ; not  confented  to  from  expediency  ; not  owing 
to  a failure  of  demand,  but  to  the  influence  of  a new  principle  of 
commerce,  to  wit,  a double  competition.  Tnis  I fhall  now  exa- 
mine with  all  the  care  I am  capable  of. 


CHAP.  vir. 


Of'  double  Competition. 


Y 7 HEN  competition  is  much  ftronger  on  one  fide  of  the  contrail 
▼ than  on  the  other,  I call  it  Jimple,  and  then  it  is  a term  fy- 
nonimous  with  what  I have  called  cofnpound  demand.  This  is  the 
fpecies  of  competition  which  is  implied  in  the  term  high  demand,  or 


when  it  is  faid,  that  demand  raifes  prices. 

Double  competition  is,  when,  in  a certain  degree,  it  takes  place  on 
both  fides  of  the  contract:  at  once,  or  vibrates  alternately  from  one 
to  the  other.  This  is  what  reftrains  prices  to  the  adequate  value 
of  the  merchandize. 


I frankly 
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I frankly  confefs  I feel  a great  want  of  language  to  exprefs  my 
ideas,  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  I employ  fo  many  examples,  the  bet^ 
ter  to  communicate  certain  combinations  of  them,  which  other- 
wife  would  be  inextricable. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  diftinguiffi  clearly  between  the  principles 
of  demand,  and  thofe  of  competition : here  then  follows  the  principal 
differences  between  the  two,  relatively  to  the  effedls  they  produce 
feverally  in  the  mercantile  contract  of  buying  and  felling,  which 
I here  exprefs  ffiortly  by  the  word  contract. 

Simple  demand  is  what  brings  the  quantity  of  a commodity  to  mar- 
ket. Many  demand,  who  do  not  buy ; many  offer,  who  do  not 
fell.  This  demand  is  called  great  or  /mail ; it  is  faid  to  increafe,  to 
augment,  to  fw ell ; and  is  exprelled  by  thefe  and  other  fynonimous 
terms,  which  mark  an  augmentation  or  diminution  of  quantity. 
In  this  fpecies,  two  people  never  demand  the  fame  thing,  but  a 
part  of  the  fame  thing,  or  things  quite  alike. 

Compound  demand  is  the  principle  which  raifes  prices,  and  never 
can  make  them  fink  becaufe  in  this  cafe  more  than  one  de- 
mands the  very  fame  thing.  It  is  folely  applicable  to  the  buyers, 
in  relation  to  the  price  they,  offer.  This  demand  is  called  high  or 
Icnv,  and  is  faid  to  rife,  to  fall,  to  mount,  to  fnk,  and  is  exprelled  by 
thefe  and  other  fynonimous  terms. 

Simple  competition,  when  between  buyers,  is  the  fame  as  compound 
or  high  demand,  but  differs  from  it  in  fo  far,  as  this  may  equally 
take  place  among  fellers,  which  compound  demand  cannot,  and  then 
it  works  a contrary  effect:  it  makes  prices  fnk,  “dsiA  is  fynonimous 
with  low  demand : it  is  this  competition  which  overturns  the  balance 
of  work  and  demand  ; of  which  afterwards. 

Double  competition  is  what  is  underfiood  to  take  place  in  almoll 
every  operation  of  trade  ; it  is  this  which  prevents  the  exceffive 
rife  of  prices  ; it  is  this  which  prevents  their  exceffive  fall.  While 

double  competition  prevails,  the  balance  is  perfedl,  trade  and  indufiry 
flourifli. 

The 
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The  capital  dilliii(Rion,  therefore,  between  the  terms  demand  and 
competition  is,  that  dernand  is  conftantly  relative  to  the  buyers,  and 
when  money  is  not  the  price,  as  in  barter,  then  it  is  relative  to  that 
fide  upon  which  the  greateft  competition  is  found. 

We  therefore  fay,  with  regard  to  prices,  demand  is  high  or  low. 
regard  to  the  (quantity  oj^  inerchandize,  demand  is  gieat  or  Jinall, 
With  regard  to  competition,  it  is  always  called  great  ov /mail,  Jlrong  or 
weak. 

Competition,  1 have  faid,  is,  with  equal  propriety,  applicable  to 
pg^rt;i05  in,  the  contracSl.  A compeiition  among  buyers  is  a pio- 
per  esprelTion ; a competition  among  fellers,  who  have  the  merchan- 
dize, is  fully  as  eafily  underllood,  though  it  be  not  quite  fo  llrik- 
ing,  for  reafons  which  an  example  will  make  plain. 

You  come  to  a fair,  where  you  find  a great  variety  of  every  kind 
of  merchandize,  in  the  poITeffion  of  different  merchants.  Thefe, 
by  offering  their  goods  to  fale,  conftitute  a tacit  competition  ; every 
one  of  them  wiflies  to  fell  in  preference  to  another,  and  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  beft  advantage  to  himfelf. 

The  buyers  begin,  by  cheapning  at  every  fliop.  The  firft  price 
afked  marks  the  covetoufnefs  of  the  feller ; the  firft  price  offered, 
the  avarice  of  the  buyer.  Erom  this  operation,  I fay,  competition 
begins  to  vrork  its  effe(5ls  on  both  fides,  and  fo  becomes  double. 
Tile  nrinciples  which  influence  this  operation  are  now  to  be  de- 
duced. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  the  fame  degree  of  eagernefs,  either 
to  buy  or  to  fell,  among  feveral  merchants  ; becaufe  the  degree  of 
eap-ernefs  I take  to  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  view  of  profit ; 
and  as  thefe  muff  neceffarily  be  influenced  and  regulated  by  dif- 
ferent circumftances,  that  buyer,  who  has  the  beft  profpect  of  fell- 
ing again  with  profit,  obliges  him,  whofe  profped:  is  not  fo  good, 
to  content  himfelf  with  lefs ; and  that  feller,  who  has  bought  to 
the  beft  advantage,  obliges  him,  who  has  paid  dearer  for  the  mer- 
chandize, to  moderate  his  defire  of  gain. 


It 
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It  is  from  tliofe  principles,  that  competition  among  buyers  and 
fellers  mull  take  place.  This  is  what  confines  the  flutiluation  of 
prices  within  limits  which  are  compatible  with  the  reafonable  pro- 
fits of  both  buyers  and  fellers ; for,  as  has  been  faid,  in  treating 
Df  trade,  we  mull  conllantly  fuppofe  the  whole  operation  of  buy- 
ing and  felling  to  be  performed  by  merchants  ; the  buyer  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  give  fo  high  a price  as  that  which  he  especT:s  to  re- 
ceive, when  he  dillributes  to  the  confumers,  nor  can  the  feller  be 
fuppofed  to  accept  of  a lower  than  that  which  he  paid  to  the  ma- 
nufacTiurer.  This  competition  is  properly  called  double,  becaufe  of 
the  difficulty  to  determine  upon  which  fide  it  Hands  the  fame 
merchant  may  have  it  in  his  favour  upon  certain  articles  and 
againll  him  upon  others  ; it  is  continually  in  vibration,  and  the 
arrival  of  ever>^  poll  may  lefs  or  more  pull  down  the  heavy  fcale 
In  every  tranfadion  between  merchants,  the  profit  refulting  from 
the  fale  mull  be  exadly  dillinguiffied  from  the  value  of  the  mer 
chandize.^  The  firll  may  vary,  the  lall  never  It  is  this  profit 
alone  which  can  be  influenced  by  competition  j and  it  is  for  that 

reafon  we  find  fuch  uniformity  every  where  in  the  prices  of  goods 
of  the  fame  quality.  6 

The  competition  between  fellers  does  not  appear  fo  ftriking-  as 
that  between  buyers  i becaufe  he  who  offers  to  fale,  appears  only 
paffive  in  the  firil  operation ; whereas  the  buyers  prefLt  them^ 
fekes  one  after  another  they  make  a demand,  ind  when  the 
merchandize  is  refufed  to  one  at  a certain  price,  a fecond  either 
offers  more,  or  does  not  offer  at  all ; but  fo  foon  as  another  feller 
finds  his  account  in  accepting  the  price  the  firft  had  refufed  then 

his  lo  Ta  his  profits  will  admit 

his  lowering  the  firft  price,  and  thus  competition  takes  place  amontr 

• ^ ^aid,  this  competition  is  varying  thoueh 

mfenfibly,  on  many  occafions  i but  in  others,  the  ^bitions  at 

4 

■ very 
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very  perceptible.  Sometimes  it  is  found  Rrongeft  on  the  fide  of 
the  buyers,  and  in  proportion  as  this  grows,  the  competition  be- 
tween  die  fellers  diminifiies.  When  the  competition  between  the 
former  has  raifed  prices  to  a certain  ftandard,  it  comes  to  a flop ; 
then  the  competition  changes  fides,  and  takes  place  among  the 
fellers,  eager  to  profit  of  the  higheft  price.  This  makes  prices 
fall,  a’nd  according  as  they  fall,  the  competition  among  the  buyers 
diminiflies.  They  ftill  wait  for  the  lowed:  period.  At  lad:  it  comes  ; 
and  then  perhaps  fome  new  circumftance,  by  giving  the  balance 
a kick,  difappoints  their  hopes.  If  therefore  it  ever  happens,  that 
there  is  but  one  intered:  upon  one  fide  of  the  contracT,  as  in  the 
example  in  the  former  chapter,  where  we  fuppofed  the  fellers 
united,  you  perceive,  that  the  rife  of  the  price,  occafioned  by  the 
competition  of  the  buyers,  and  even  its  coming  to  a flop,  could 
not  poflibly  have  the  effoel  of  producing  any  competition  on  the 
other  fide  ; and  therefore,  if  prices  come  afterwards  to  fink,  the 
fail  mud:  have  proceeded  from  the  prudential  confiderations  of 
adapting  the  price  to  the  faculties  of  thofe,  xvho,  from  the  height 

of  it,  had  witlidxawn  their  demand. 

From  thefe  principles  of  competition,  the  foreftailing  of  mar- 
kets is  made  a crime,  becaufe  it  diminilhes  the  competition  which 
oup-ht  to  take  place  betw-een  different  people,  who  have  the  fame 
me°  chandize  to  offer  to  dale.  The  foredalier  buys  all  up,  with  an 
intention  to  fell  wfith  more  profit,  as  he  has  by  that  means  taken 
other  competitors  out  of  the  w^ay,  and  appears  wuth  a fingle  in- 
tered: on  one  fide  of  the  contraff,  in  the  face  of  many  competitors 
on  the  other.  This  perfon  is  punifiied  by  the  d.ate,  becaufe  he  has 
prevented  the  price  of  the  merchandize  from  becoming  juftiy  pro- 
portioned to  the  real  value  ; he  has  robbed  the  public,  and  enriched 
liimfclf ; and  in  the  puniihment,  he  makes  reditution.  Here  oc- 
cur tw’o  quedions  to  be  refolved,  for  the  fake  of  illudration. 

Can  competition  among  buyers  poffibly  take  place,  when  the 
nrovifion  made  is  more  than  furhcient  to  fupply  the  quantity  de- 
manded ' 
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manded  ? On  the  odier  hand,  can  competition  take  place  among 
the  fellers,  when  the  quantity  demanded  exceeds  the  total  provifion 
made  for  it  ? 

I think  it  may  in  both  cafes  ; becaufe  in  the  one  and  the  other, 
there  is  a competition  implied  on  one  fide  of  the  contract,  and  the 
very  nature  of  this  competition  implies  a pofiibility  of  its  coming 
on  the  other,  provided  feparate  interefts  be  found  upon  both  fides. 
But  to  be  more  particular. 

I.  Experience  fhews,  that  however  jufily  the  proportion  between 
the  demand  and  the  fupply  may  be  determined  in  facfl,  it  is  ftill 
next  to  impoffible  to  difcover  it  exactly,  and  therefore  buyers  can 
only  regulate  the  prices  they  offer,  by  what  they  may  reafonably 
expect  to  fell  for  again.  The  fellers,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only 
regulate  the  piices  they  expe<5t,  by  what  the  merchandize  has  coft 
them  when  brought  to  market.  We  have  already  fhewn,  how, 
under  fuch  circumfiances,  the  feveral  interefis  of  individuals  af- 
fect each  other,  and  make  the  balance  vibrate. 

2.  The  proportion  between  the  fupply  and  the  demand  is  feldom 
other  than  rchtinjc  among  merchants,  who  are  fuppofed  to  buy  and 
fell,  not  from  necefiity,  but  from  a view  to  profit.  AVhat  I mean 
by  relati-oe  is,  that  their  demand  is  great  or /mail,  according  to  prices  • 
there  may  be  a great  demand  for  grain  at  35-  fhillings  per  quarter 

and  no  demand  at  all  for  it  at  40  fhillings  ; I fav,  among  mer- 
chants. 

^ Here  I muft  obferve,  how  effential  it  is,  to  attend  to  the  fmalleft 
circumfiance  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  circumfiance  I here 
have  in  my  eye,  is  the  difference  I find  in  the  effecT  of  competition, 
when  It  takes  place  purely  among  merchants  on  both  fides  of  the 
cnntracT,  and  when  it  happens,  that  either  the  confum.ers  mingle 
Aemfelves  with  the  merchant-buyers,  or  the  manufacturers,  that 
IS,  the  furnifhers,  mingle  themfelves  with  the  merchant-fellers. 
This  combination  I fhail  iilufirate,  by  the  folution  of  anotlier 

^ - quefiion, 
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queftion,  and  then  conclude  roy  chapter  with  a few  refleftions 
upon  the  whole. 

Can  there  be  no  cafe  formed,  where  the  competition  upon  one 
fide  may  fubuft,  without  a poffibihty  of  its  taking  place  on  the 
other  although  there  Ihould  be  feparate  interefts  upon  both 

I anfwer.  The  cafe  is  hardly  fuppofable  among  merchants,  who 
buy  and  fell  with  a view  to  profit ; but  it  is  abfolutely  fuppofable, 
and  that  is  ail,  when  the  direct  confumers  are  the  buyers ; 
when  the  circumftances  of  one  of  the  parties  is  perfectly  known  ; 
and  when  the  competition  is  lo  flrong  upon  one  fide,  as  to  pre\  ent 
a poflibility  of  its  becoming  double,  before  the  whole  provifion  is 
fold  off,  or  the  demand  fatisfied.  Let  me  have  recourfe  to  ex- 
amples. 

Grain  arriving  in  a fmali  quantity,  at  a port  where  the  inhabitants 
are  fiarving,  produces  fo  great  a competition  among  the  con- 
pQjj^ej-s,  who  are  the  buyers,  that  their  necefiity  becomes  evident  j 
all  the  grain  is  generally  bought  up  before  prices  can  rife  fo 
high  as  to  come  to  a ftop  ; becaufe  nothing  but  want  of  money, 
that  is,  an  impollibility  of  complying  with  the  prices  demanded 
by  the  merchants,  can  refirain  them : but  if  you  fuppofe,  even 
here,  that  prices  come  naturally  to  a ftop  j or  that,  after  Ibme  tiniv,, 
they  fall  lower,  from  prudential  confiderations,  then  there  is  a 
polTibility  of  a competition  taking  place  among  the  fellers,  from 
the  principles  above  deduced.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  ftop  is  not 
natural,  but  occafioned  by  the  interpofition  of  the  magiftrate;  from 
humanity,  or  the  like,  there  will  be  no  competition,  becaufe  then 
the  principles  of  commerce  are  fufpended  5 the  fellers  are  re- 
ftrained  on  one  fide,  and  they  reftmin  the  buyers  on  the  other. 
Or  rather,  indeed,  it  is  the  magiftrate,  or  compaflion,  w-ho  in  a 
manner  fixes  the  price,  and  performs  the  office  of  both  buyer  and 
feller. 

A better  example  Hill  may  be  found,  in  a competition  among 
fellers  ; where  it  may  be  fo  ftrong,  as  to  render  a commodity  in  a 

a manner 
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manner  of  no  value  at  all,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  xmcommon  and 
iinexpeded  draught  of  filb,  in  a place  of  fmall  confumption,  when 
no  preparations  have  been  made  for  faking  them.  There  can  be 
then  no  competition  among  the  buyers  5 becaufe  the  market  can- 
not laft,  and  they  find  themfelves  entirely  mailers,  to  give  what 
price  they  pleafe,  being  hire  the  fellers  muft  accept  of  it,  or  lofe 
their  merchandize.  In  the  firil  example,  humanity  commonly 
flops  the  activity  of  tlie  principle  of  competition  ; in  the  other  it 
is  ftopt  by  a certain  degree  of  fair-dealing,  which  forbids  the  ac- 
cepting of  a merchandize  for  nothing. 

In  proportion  therefore  as  the  rifmg  of  prices  can  flop  demand, 
or  the  finking  of  prices  can  increafe  it,  in  the  fame  proportion  will 
competition  prevent  either  the  rife  or  the  fall  from  being  carried 
beyond  a certain  length : and  if  fuch  a cafe  can  be  put,  where  the 
rifmg  of  prices  cannot  flop  demand,  nor  the  lowering  of  prices 
augment  it,  in  fuch  cafes  double  competition  has  no  effecl ; be- 
caufe thefe  circumfiances  unite  the  mofl  feparate  interefls  of  buy- 
ers and  feUers  in  the  mercantile,  contrail,  and  when  upon  one  fide 
there  is  no  feparate  intereft,  there  can  then  be  no  competition. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  form  a judgment  of  the  va- 
rious degrees  of  competition.  A book  not  worth  a Ihilling,  a fifh 
of  a few  pounds  weight,  are  often  fold  for  confiderable’ fums. 
The  buyers  here  are  not  merchants.  When  an  ambafiador  leaves 
a court  in  a hurry,  things  are  fold  for  lefs  than  the  half  of  their 
value:  he  is  no  merchant,  and  his  fituation  is  known.  When,  at 
a public  market,  there  are  found  confumers,  who  make  their  pro- 
vifion ; or  manufaflurers,  who  difpole  of  their  goods  for  prefent 
fubfiftence ; the  merchants,  who  are  refpeefively  upon  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  contract  to  thefe,  profit  of  their  competition  ; and  thofe 
Avho  are  refpecfively  upon  the  fame  fide  wfith  them,  Hand  by  with 
patience,  until  they  have  finiflied  their  bufmefs.  Then  mattei's 
come  to  be  carried  on  between  merchant  and  merchant,  and  then, 
allow,  that  profits  may  rife  and  fall,  in  the  proportion  of  quan- 
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tity  to  demand ; that  is  to  fay,  if  the  provifion  is  lefs  than  the  de- 
mand, the  competition  among  the  demanders,  or  the  rife  of  the 
price,  will  be  in  the  compound  proportion  of  the  falling  fhort  of 
the  commodity,  and  of  the  profpecl  of  felling  again  with  profit. 
It  is  this  combination  which  regulates  the  competition,  and  keeps 
it  within  bounds.  It  can  aifea  but  the  profits  upon  the  tranfaftion ; 
the  intrinfic  value  of  the  commodity  fiands  immoveable:  nothing 
is  ever  fold  below  the  real  value  ; nothing  is  ever  bought  for  more 
than  it  may  probably  bring.  I mean  in  general.  Whereas  fo  foon 
as  confumers  and  needy  manufaflurers  mingle  in  the  operation, 
all  nroportion  is  loft.  The  competition  between  them  is  too  ftrong 
for  the  merchants. ; the  balance  vibrates  by  jerks.  In  fuch  mar- 
kets merchants  feldom  appear : the  principal  objects  there,  are 
the  fruits  and  productions  of  the  earth,  and  articles  of  the  firft 
neceftity  for  life,  not  manufactures  ftridtly  fo  called.  A poor  fel- 
low often  fells,  to  purchafe  bread  to  eat ; not  to  pay  what  he  did 
eat,  while  he  was  employed  in  the  work  he  difpofes  of.  The  con- 
fumer  often  meafures  the  value  of  what  he  is  about  to  purchafe, 
by  the  weight  of  his  purfe,  and  his  defire  to  eonfume. 

As  thefe  diftindtions  cannot  be  conveyed  in  the  terms  by  which 
we  are  obliged  to  exprefs  them,  and  as  they  muft  frequently  be 
implied,  in  treating  of  matters  relating  to  trade  and  induftry,  I 
thought  the  befl:  way  was,  to  clear  up  my  own  ideas  concerning 
them,  and  to  lay  them  in  order  before  my  reader,  before  I entred 
farther  into  my  fubjecf. 

All  difference  of  opinion  upon  matters  of  this  nature  proceeds, 
as  1 believe,  from  our  language  being  inadequate  to  exprefs  our 
ideas,  from  our  inattention,  in  ufing  terms  which  appear  fynoni- 
mous,  and  from  our  natural  propenfity  to  include,  under  general 
rules,  things  which,  upon  fome  occafions,  common  reafon  re- 
quires to  be  fet  afunder. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Oj  what  is  called  Expenee^  Projit ^ and  Lojs. 

AS  we  have  been  employed  in  explaining  of  terms,  it  will 
not  be  amifs  to  fay  a word  concerning  thofe  which  Hand  in 
the  title  of  this  chapter. 

The  term  expence,  when  limply  exprelTed,  without  any  particular 
relation,  is  always  underftood  to  be  relative  to  money.  This  kind 
I diftinguifli  under  the  three  heads,  of  private,  public,  and  national. 

I.  Private  expence  is,  what  a private  perfon,  or  private  fociety, 
lays  ou-t,  either  to  provide  articles  of  confumption,  or  fomething 
more  permanent,  which  may  be  conducive  to  their  eafe,  conve- 
nience, or  advantage.  Thus  we  fay,  a large  doynejlic  expence,  relative 
to  one  who  Ipends  a great  income.  We  fay,  a merchant  has  been 
at  great  expence  for  magazines,  for  living,  for  clerks,  &c.  but  never 
tftat  he  has  been  at  any  in  buying  goods.  In  the  fame  way  a ma- 
nufacturer may  expend  for  building,  machines,  horfes,  and  car- 
riages, but  never  for  the  matter  he  manufactures.  When  a thing 
is  bought,  in  order  to  be  fold  again,  the  fum  employed  is  called 
money  advanced-,  when  it  is  bought  not  to  be  fold,  it  may  be  faid 
to  be  expended. 

1.  Public  expence  is,  the  employment  of  that  money,  which  has 
been  contributed  by  individuals,  for  the  current  fervice  of  the 
Hate.  The  contribution,  or  gathering  it  together,  reprefents  the 
effects  of  many  articles  of  private  expence ; the  laying  it  out  when 
collecited,  is  public  expence. 

3.  National  expence,  is  what  is  expended  out  of  the  country:  this 
is  what  diminifhes  national  wealth.  The  principal  diftincTtion  to 
be  here  attended  to,  is  between  public  expence,  or  the  laying  out  of 
public  money,  and  national  expence,  which  is  the  alienating  the 
s nation’s 
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nation’s  wealth  in  favour  of  ftrangers.  Thus  the  greateft  fiihlic 
expence  imaginable,  may  be  no  national  expence  ; becaufe  the  mo- 
ney may  remain  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fmalleft  pnhUc, 
or  even  pr'mjate  expence,  may  be  a national  expence  ; becaufe  the  mo- 
ney may  go  abroad. 

Profit,  and  lofis,  I divide  into  pofitive,  relative,  and  compound.  Pofttive 
profit,  implies  no  lofs  to  any  body ; it  refults  from  an  augmentation 
of  labour,  induftry,  or  ingenuity,  and  has,  the  effect  of  fwelling  or 
augmenting  the  public  good. 

Pofitive^  lofis,  implies  no  profit  to  any  body ; it  is  what  refults  from 
the  cefiation  of  the  former,  or  of  the  effefts  refulting  from  it,  and 
may  be  faid  to.diminifli  the  public  good. 

Relative  profit,  is  what  implies  a lofs.  to.  fome  body ; it  marks  a 
vibration  of  the  balance  of  wealth  between  parties,  but  implies  no 
addition  to  the  general  flock. 

Relative  lofis,  is  what,  on  the  contrary,  implies  a profit  to  fome 
body ; it  alfo  marks  a vibration  of  the  balance,  but  takes  nothing 
from  the  general  Rock. 

The  compound,  is  eafily  underflood ; it  is  that  fpecies  of  profit  agrf 
lofs  winch  is  partly  relative,  and  partly  pofttive.  I call  it  compound,  “ 
becaufe  both  kinds  may  fubfifl  infeparably  in  the  fame  tranfaflion. 


CHAP.  IX. 

'Thp  general  confequences  refulting  to  a trading  Nation^,  upon  the^ 
opening  of  an  aciive  foreign  Comtnerce. 

D.ID-Lnot  intend  to  confine  myfelf  to  very  general  topics  in 
this  chapter,  I might  in  a manner  exhauft  the  whole  fubjeA 
or  modern  oeconomy  under  this  title  j for- 1 apprehend  that  the 

whole 
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whole  fyftbm  of  mbdePfl  politics  is  Foiiiided  tipoh  thb  b^fis  of  dii 
aflive  foreigii  trade. 

A nation  which  reihains  paffive  in  her  commerce,  is  at  the  mercy 
of  thofe  who  are  active,  and  muft  be  greatly  favoured,  indeed,  by 
natural  advantages^  or  by  a conftant  flux  of  gold  and  filver  from 
her  mines,  to  be  able  to  fupport  a correfpondence,  not  entirely 
hurtful  to  the"  augmentation  of  her  wealth. 

Thefe  things  fliall  be  more  enlarged  upon  as  we  go  along:  the 
point  in  hand,  is,  to  confider  the  confequences  of  this  trade,  rela- 
tively to  thofe  who  are  the  adors  in  the  operation. 

When  I look  upon  the  wide  field  which  here  opens  to  my  view^ 
I am  perplexed  with  too  great  a variety  of  objeais.  In  one  part,  I 
fee  a decent  and  comely  beginning  of  induftry ; wealth  flowing 
gently  in,  to  rCcompence  ingenuity  ; numbers  both  augmenting 
and  every  one  becoming  daily  more  ufeful  to  another ; agriculture 
proportionally  extending  itfelf ; no  violent  revolutions  j no  exorbi- 
tant profits  5 no  infolence  among  the  rich;  no  excefllve  mifery 
among  the  poor ; multitudes  employed  in  producing ; great  oeco- 
nomy  upon  confumption ; and  ail  the  inftruments  of  luxury,  daiiv 
produced  by  the  hands  of  the  diligent,  going  out  of  the  country 
for  the  fervice  of  flrangers  ; not  remaining  at  home  for  the  grath 
fication  of  fenfuality.  At  laft  the  augmentations  come  infenfibly  to 
a flop.  Then  thefe  rivers  of  v/ealth,  which  were  in  briflc  chculation 
through  the  whole  world,  and  which  returned  to  this  trading 
nation  as  blood  returns  to  the  heart,  only  to  be  thrown  out  again 
by  new  pulfations,  begin  to  beobflructed  in  their  courfe  ; and  flow- 
ing abroad  more  flowly  than  before,  come  to  form  flagnations  at 
home.  Thefe,  impatient  of  reflraint,  foon  burn  out  into  domeflic 
circu^Iation.  Upon  this  cities  fwell  in  magnificence  of  buildings  ; 
t le  face  .of  the  country  is  adorned  with  palaces,  and  becomes 
cove. e Wit  groves;  luxury  fhines  triumphant  in  every  part  • 
mequality  becomes  more  flriking  to  the  eye;  and  want  and  mLry 
appear  more  deformed,  from  the  contrail : even  fortune  grows 
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more  \Yhimfical  in  her  inconftancy ; the  beggar  of  the  other  day, 
now  rides  in  his  coach ; and  he  who  was  born  in  a bed  of  Hate,  is 
feen  to  die  in  a gaol,  or  in  an  alms-houfe.  Such  are  the  effeas  of 
great  domeftic  circulation. 

The  ilatefman  looks  about  with  amazement ; he,  who  was  wont  tp 
confider  himfelf  as  the  firft  man  in  the  fociety  in  every  refpecft,  per- 
ceives himfelf,  perhaps, eclipfedby  the  lullreof  private  wealth,  which 
avoids  his  grafp  when  he  attempts  to  feize  it.  This  makes  hxs  go- 
vernment more  complex  and  more  difficult  to  be  canied  on,  he 
mull  now  avail  himfelf  of  art  and  addrefs  as  well  as  of  power  and 
force.  By  the  help  of  cajoling  and  intrigues,  he  gets  a little  into 
debt ; this  lays  a foundation  for  public  credit,  which,  growing  by 
degrees,  and  in  its  progrefs  affirming  many  new  forms,  becomes, 
from  the  moll  tender  beginnings,  a mod  formidable  monller, 
ftriking  terror  into  thofe  who  cherilhed  it  in  its  infancy.  Upon 
this,  as  upon  a triimiphant  war-horfe,  the  ftatefman  gets  a-llridc, 
he  then  appears  formidable  a-new  ; his  head  turns  giddy;  he  is 
choaked  with  the  dull  he  has  raifed ; and  at  the  moment  he  is 
ready  to  fall,  to  his  utter  aftoniffimient  and  furprize,  he  finds  a ftrong 
jjiQT\i0d  interell,  of  his  own  creating,  which,  infieo-d  of  fwallowing 
him  up  as  he  apprehended,  flies  to  his  fupport.  Through  this  he 
gets  the  better  of  all  oppofition,  he  eftablifhes  taxes,  multiplies 
them,  mortgages  his  fund  of  fubfiftence,  either  becomes  a bank- 
rupt, and  rifes  again  from  his  afhes  ; or  if  he  be  lefs  audacious,  he 
flands  trembling  and  tottering  for  a while  on  the  brink  of  the 
political  precipice.  From  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  perilous  fituations, 
he  begins  to  difeover  an  endlefs  path  which,  after  a multitude  of 
windings,  flill  returns  into  its  felf,  and  continues  an  equal  courfe 
through  this  vaft  labyrinth : but  of  this  lafl  part,  more  in  the  third 
book. 

It  is  now  full  time  to  leave  off  rhapfody,  and  return  to  reafoning 
and  cool  inquiry,  concerning  the  more  immediate  and  more  gene- 
ral 
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ral  elFeAs  and  revolutions  produced  by  the  opening  of  a foreign 
trade  in  a nation  of  induftry. 

The  firft  and  moft  fenfible  alteration  will  be  an  increafe  of  demand 
for  manufadurers,  becaufe  by  fupplying  the  wants  of  ftrangers, 
the  number  of  confumers  will  now  be  confiderably  augmented. 
What  again  will  follow  upon  this,  mull  depend  upon  circum- 
ftances. 

If  this  revolution  in  the  Hate  of  demand  Ihould  prove  too  violent 
the  confequence  of  it  will  be  to  raife  demand ; if  it  Ihould  prove 
gradual,  it  will  increafe  it,  I hope  this  diftinclion  is  well  un- 
derllood,  and  that  the  confequence  appears  juft  : for,  if  the  fupply 
do  not  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  a competition  will 
enfue  among  the  demanders  ; which  is  the  common  eiFed;  of  fuch 
fudden  revolutions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a gentle  increafe  of 
demand  Iliould  be  accompanied  with  a proportional  fupply,  the 
whole  induftrious  fociety  will  grow  in  vigour,  and  in  wholfome 
ftature,.  without  being  fenfible  of  any  great  advantage  or  incon- 
veniency  j the  change  of  their  circumftances  will  even  be  imper- 
ceptible. 

The  immediate  efteds  of  the  violent  revolution  will,  in  this 
example,  be  flattering  to  fome,  and  difagreeable  to  others.  Wealth 
will  be  found  daily  to  augment,  from  the  rifing  of  prices,  in  many 
branches  of  induftry.  This  will  encourage  the  induftrious  clafles, 
and  the  idle  confumers  at  home  will  complain.  I have  ulrcadv 
dwelt  abundantly  long  upon  the  effects  refulting  from  this  to  the 
lower  clafles  of  the  people,  in  providing  them  with  a certain 
means  of  fubfiftence.  Let  me  now  examine  in  what  refped  even  the 
higher  clafles  will  be  made  likewife  to  feel  the  good  effeds  of  this 

general  change,  although  at  firft  they  may  fufler  a temporarv  in- 
conveniency  from  it.  , 

^ Farmers,  as  has  been  obferved,  will  have  a greater  difliculty  in  . 
mding  fervants,  who,  inftead  of  labouring  the  ground,  will  choofe 
to  turn  themfelves  to  manufadures:  This  v/e  have  confidered  in 
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the  light  of  purging  the  lands  of  fuperfiuous  mouths  ; but  every 
confequence  in  this  great  chain  of  politics  draws  other  confequences 
after  it,  and  as  they  follow  one  another,  things  put  on  dilFerent 
faces,  which  aiFea  clades  differently.  The  purging  of  the  land 
is  but  one  of  the  firft ; here  follows  another. 

The  defertion  of  the  lands  employed  in  a trifling  agriculture 
will  at  firu,  no  doubt,  embarrafs  the  farmers ; but  in  a little  time 
every  thing  becomes  balanced  in  a trading  nation,  becaufe  here 
every  mdupious  man  muft  advance  in  profperity,  in  fpite  of  ail  ge- 
neral combinations  of  circumftances. 

In  the  cafe  before  us,  the  relative  profits  upon  farming  muft  foon 
become  greater  than  formerly,  becaufe  of  this  additional  expence 
which  muft  affefb  the  whole  clafs  of  farmers  ; confequently,  this 
additional  expence,  inftead  of  turning  out  to  be  a lofs  to  either 
landlord  or  farmer,  will,  after  fome  little  time,  turn  out  to  the 
advantage  of  both : becaufe  the  produce  of  the  ground,  being  in- 
difpenfably  neceflary  to  every  body,  muft  in  every  article  increafe 
in  its  value.  Thus  in  a fhort  time  accounts  will  be  nearly  balanced 
on  all  hands  ; that  is  to  fay,  the  fame  proportion  of  wealth  will,  ceteris 
paribus,  continue  the  fame  among  the  induftrious.  I fay  among 
the  induftrious ; for  thofe  who  are  either  idle,  or  even  negligent, 
will  be  great  lofers. 

A proprietor  of  land,  inattentive  to  the  caufes  of  his  farmer’s 
additional  expence,  may  very  imprudently  fuffer  his  rents  to  fall, 
inftead  of  aflifting  him  on  a proper  occafion,  in  order  to  make  them 
afterwards  rife  the  higher. 

Thofe  who  live  upon  a determined  income  in  money,  and  who 
are  nowife  employed  in  traffic,  nor  in  any  fcheme  of  induftry, 
will,  by  the  augmentation  of  prices,  be  found  in  worfe  circum- 
ftances than  before. 

In  a trading  nation  every  man  muft  turn  his  talents  to  account, 
or  he  will  undoubtedly  be  left  behind  in  this  univerfal  emulation, 
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in  which  the  moft  induftrious,  the  moil  ingenious,  and  the  moil 
frugal  will  conftantlv  cany  off  the  prize. 

This  confideration  ought  to  be  a fpur  to  every  body.  The  richeft 
men  in  a tiading  nation  have  no  fecurity  againft  poverty,  I mean 
proportional  poverty ; for  though  they  diminifli  nothing  of  their 
income,  yet  by  not  increafing  it  in  proportion  to  others,  they  lofe  their 
rank  m wealth,  and  from  the  firlt  clafs  in  which  they  flood,  they 
, will  Hide  infeniibly  down  to  a lower. 

There  is  one  confequence  of  an  additional  beneficial  trade,  which, 
raifes  demand  and  increafes  wealth  ; but  if  we  fuppofe  no  propor- 
tional augmentation  of  fupply,  it  will  prove  at  beft  but  an  airy 
dream  which  lafts  for  a moment,  and  when  the  gilded  fcene  is 

palled  away,  numberlefs  are  the  inconveniencies  which  are  feen  to 
follow. 

I fliall  now  point  out  the  naniral  confequences  of  this  augmen- 
tation of  wealth  drawn  from  foreign  nations,  when  the  ftatefman 
remains  inattentive  to  increafe  the  fupply  both  of  food  and  manu- 
fadures,  m proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  mouths,  and  of  the 
demand  for  the  produce  of  induftry. 

In  fuch  a fituation  profits  will  daily  fwell,  and  every  fcheme  for 
reducing  them  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  will  be  looked 

upon  as  a hurtful  and  unpopular  meafure : be  it  fo ; but  let  us 
examine  the  confequences. 

We  have  faid,  that  the  rife  of  dem.and  for  manufactures  natiirallv 
increales  the  value  of  work : now  I muft  add,  that  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  the  augmentation  of  riches,  « countrj,  either  not 
capable  of  iraprovement  as  to  the  foil,  or  where  precautions  have  not  been 
taken  for  facilitating  a multiplication  of  inhabitants,  by  the  importation  of 
fubffence,  will  be  produaive  of  the  moft  calamitous  confequences. 

On  one  fide,  this  wealth  will  effeaually  diminifli  the  mafs  of 
the  food  before  produced  5 and  on  the  other,  will  increafe  the  num- 
ber of  ufelefs  confumers.  The  firft  of  thefe  circumftances  will  raife 
the  demand  for  food  5 and  the  fecond  will  diminifli  the  number  of 
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ufeful  free  hands,  and  confequently  ralfe  the  price  of  manufac- 
tures : here  are  fliortly  the  outlines  of  this  progrefs. 

The  more  rich  and  luxurious  a people  are,  die  more  delicate  they 
become  in  their  manner  of  living  5 if  tney  fed  on  biead  foimeily, 
they  will  now  feed  on  meat ; if  they  fed  on  meat,  they  will  now  feed 
on  fowl.  The  fame  ground  which  feeds  a hundred  with  bread, 
and  a proportional  quantity  of  animal  food,  will  not  maintain  an 
equal  number  of  delicate  livers.  Food  muft  then  become  more 
fcarce ; demand  for  it  rifes  ; the  rich  are  always  the  llrongell  in  the 
market ; they  confume  the  food,  and  the  poor  are  forced  to  ftarve. 
Here  the  wide  door  to  modern  diftrefs  opens ; to  wdt,  a hurtful 
competition  for  fubfiflence.  Farther,  when  a people  become  rich, 
they  think  lefs  of  oeconomy ; a number  of  ufelefs  fervants  are 
hired,  to  become  an  additional  dead  weight  on  confumption ; and 
when  their  ftarving  countrymen  cannot  fupply  the  extravagance  of 
the  rich  fo  cheaply  as  other  nations,  they  either  import  inilruments 
of  foreign  luxury,  or  feek  to  enjoy  them  out  of  their  own  country, 
and  thereby  make  reftitution  of  their  gains. 

Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  that  if,  before  things  come  to  this  pafs, 
additional  fubfiftence  be  not  provided  by  one  method  or  other,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  muft  diminilh ; although  riches  may  daily 
increafe  by  a balance  of  additional  matter,  fuppofed  to  be  brought 
into  the  countiy  in  confequence  of  the  hitherto  beneficial  foreign 
trade.  This  is  not  all.  I fay  farther,  that  the  beneficial  trade  will 
laft  for  a time  only.  For  the  infallible  confequence  of  the  rife  of 
prices  at  home  w^ill  be,  that  thofe  nations  which  at  firft  confumed 
your  manufadtures,  perceiving  the  gradual  increafe  of  their  price, 
will  begin  to  w’ork  for  themfelves  ; or  finding  out  your  rivals  who 
can  fupply  them  cheaper,  will  open  their  doors  to  them.  Thefe 
again,  perceiving  the  great  advantages  gained  by  your  traders, 
will  begin  to  fupply  the  market ; and  lince  every  thing  mult  be 
cheaper  in  countries  wdiere  w^e  do  not  fuppofe  the  concurrence  of 
all  the  circumftances  mentioned  above,  thefe  nations  will  fupplanc 
you,  and  be  enriched  in  their  turn. 
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Here  comes  a new  revolution.  Trade  is  come  to  a flop : what 
then  becomes  of  all  the  h^ds  which  were  formerly  employed  in 
fupplying  the  foreign  demands  ? 

Were  revolutions  fo  fudden  as  we  are  obliged  to  reprefent  them, 
all  would  go  to  wreck ; in  proportion  as  they  happen  by  quicker 
or  flower  degrees,  the  inconveniencies  are  greater  or  fmaller. 

Prices,  we  have  faid,  are  made  to  rife  by  competition.  If  the 
competition  of  the  flrangers  was  what  raifed  them,  the  diftrefs 
upon  the  manufadlurers  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  fuddennefs  of 
their  deferting  the  market.  If  the  competition  was  divided  between 
the  flrangers  and  the  home  confumers,  the  inconveniencies  which 
enfue  will  be  lefs ; becaufe  the  defertion  of  the  flrangers  will  be  in 
fome  meafure  made  up  by  an  increale  of  home  conflimption  which 
will  follow  upon  the  fail  of  prices.  And  if,  in  the  third  cafe,  the 
natives  have  been  fb  imprudent  as  not  only  to  lupport  a competition 
with  the  flrangers,  and  thereby  difguft  them  from  coming  any 
more  to  market,  but  even  to  continue  the  competition  between 
themfelves,  the  whole  hfs  fuflained  by  the  revolution  will  be  na- 
tional. Wealth  will  ceafe  to  augment,  but  the  inconveniencies. 
in  place  of  being  felt  by  the  manufadurers,  will  only  affecfl  the 
flate ; thofe  will  continue  in  affluence,  extolling  the  generofity  oL 
their  countrymen,  and  defpifmg  the  poverty  of  the  flrangers  who 
had  enriched  them. 

Domeftic  luxury  will  here  prove  an  expedient  for  preferring  from 
ruin  the  induftrious  part  of  a people,  who,  in  fubfifling  themfelves, 
had  enriched  their  country.  No  change  will  follow  in  their 
condition  ; they  will  go  on  with  a painful  afliduity  to  labour,  and 
if  the  confequences  of  it  become  now  hurtful  to  one  part  of  the 
flate,  they  muft,  at  leafl,  be  allowed  to  be  eflentially  neceflary  for 
the  fupport  of  the  other. 

But  that  luxury  is  no  neceflary  concomitant  of  foreign  trade,  in 
a nation  where  the  true  principles  of  it  are  underflood,  will  appear 
very  plain,  from  a contraft  I am  now  going  to  point  out,  in  the 

example 
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example  of  a modern  Rate,  renowned  for  its  commerce  and  fruga- 
lity. The  country  I mean,  is  Holland. 

A fet  of  induftrious  and  frugal  people  were  adembled  in  a country, 
by  nature  fubje(5t  to  many  inconveniencies,  the  moving  of  which 
neceliariiy  employed  abundance  of  hands.  Their  iituation  upon 
the  continent,  the  power  of  their  former  mailers,  and  the  ambition 
of  their  neighbours,  obliged  them  to  keep  great  bodies  of  troops. 
Thefe  two  articles  added  to  the  numbers  of  the  community,  with- 
out either  enriching  the  Hate  by  their  labour  exported,  or  producing 
food  for  themfelves  or  countrymen. 

The  fcheme  of  a commonwealth  xvas  calculated  to  draw  together 
the  induftrious  ; but  it  has  been  ftill  more  ufeful  in  fubfifting 
them : the  republican  form  of  government,  being  there  greatly  fub- 
divided,  veils  authority  fufficient  in  every  part  of  it,  to  make  fuit- 
able  provilion  for  their  own  fubliftence ; and  the  tye  which  unites 
them,  regards  only  matters  of  public  concern.  Had  the  whole 
been  governed  by  one  fovereign,  or  by  one  council,  this  important 
matter  never  could  have  been  effectuated. 

• I imagine  it  would  be  impoffible  for  the  moft  able  minifter  that 
ever  lived,  to  provide  noiirilhment  for  a country  fo  extended  as 
France,  or  even  as  England,  fuppofmg  thefe  as  fully  peopled  as 
Holland  is : even  although  it  Ihould  be  admitted  that  a fufficient 
quantity  of  food  might  be  found  in  other  countries  for  their  fub- 
fiftence.  The  enterprife  would  be  too  great,  ahufes  would  mul- 
tiply ; the  confequence  would  be,  that  the  inhabitants  would  die 
for  want.  But  in  Holland  the  cafe  is  different,  every  little  town 
takes  care  of  its  own  inhabitants ; and  this  care,  being  the  objetft 
of  application  and  profit  to  fo  many  perfons,  is  accompliflied  with 
fuccefs. 

When  once  it  is  laid  down  as  a maxim  in  a country,  that  food 
mull  of  neceffity  be  got  from  abroad,  in  order  to  feed  the  inhabi- 
tants at  home,  the  corn  trade  becomes  confiderable,  and  at  the 
fame  time  certain,  regular,  and  permanent.  This  was  the  cafe  in 
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Holland : as  the  inhabitants  were  induflrious,  the  necefTary  confe- 
quenee  has  been,  a very  extraordinary  multiplication ; and  at  the 
fame  time  fuch  an  abundance  of  grain,  that  inftead  of  being  in 
want  themfelves,  they  often  fupply  their  neighbours.  There  are 
many  examples  of  England’s  being  fupplied  with  grain  from  thence, 
and,  which  is  Hill  more  extraordinary,  from  the  re-exportation  of 
the  very  produce  of  its  own  fruitful  foil. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  only  way  to  fupport  induftrv,  is 
to  provide  a fupply  of  fuMftence,  conftantly  proportional  to  the 
demand  that  may  be  made  for  it.  This  is  a precaution  indif- 
penfably  necedary  for  preventing  hurtful  competition.  This  is  the 
particular  care  of  the  Dutch  r fo  long  as  it  can  be  efFefiual,  their 
date  can  fear  no  decline  ; but  whenever  they  come  to  be  didrelied 
in  the  markets,  upon  which  they  depend  for  fubfiftence,  they  will 
fink  into  ruin.  It  is  by  mere  dint  of  frugality,  cheap  and  parfimo- 
nious  living,  that  the  navigation  of  this  induflrious  people  is  fup- 
ported.  Conflant  employment,  and  an  accumulaticm  of  almoft 
imperceptible  gains,  fills  their  coffers  with  wealth,  in  fpight  of  the 
large  outgoings  to  which  their  ov/n  proper  nourifhment  yearly 
forces  them.  The  large  profits  upon  induflry  in  other  countries, 
which  are  no  proof  of  generofity,  but  a fatal  effecT  of  a fcanty  fub- 
fiftence, is  far  from  dazzling  their  eyes.  They  feldom  are  found^ 
in  the  lift  of  competitors  at  any  foreign  port ; if  they  have  their 
cargo  to  difpofe  of,  they  wait  with  pleafure  in  their  own  vefiels, 
confuming  their  own  provifions,  and  at  laft  accept  of  what  others 
have  left.  It  may  be  faid,  that  many  other  circumftances  concur 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  befides  the  article  of  fubfiftence.  I fhall 
not  difpute  this  matter ; but  only  remind  my  reader  of  what  Avas 
faid  in  the  firft  book  j to  wit,  that  if  a computation  be  made  of  the 
hands  employed  in  providing  fubfiftehce,  and  of  thofe  who  are  feve- 
rally  taken  up  in  fupplying  every  other  want,  their  numbers  wall  be 
found  nearly  to  balance  one  another  in  the  moft  luxurious  coun- 
tries, From  this  I conclude,  that  the  article  of  food,  among  the 
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lower  clafTes,  mull  bear  a very  high  proportion  to  all  the  other 
articles  of  their  confumption  ; and  therefore  a diminution  upon  the 
price  of  fubfillence,  muft  be  of  infinite  confequence  to  manufac- 
turerSj  who  are  obliged  to  buy  it.  From  this  confideration,  let  us 
judge  of  the. confequence  of  fuch  augmentations  upon  the  price  of 
grain,  as  are  familiar  to  us ; 30  or  40  per  cent,  feems  nothing. 
Now  this  augmentation  operates  upon  two  thirds,  at  leaft,  of  the 
whole  expence  of  a labouring  man:  let  any  one  who  lives  in  tole- 
rable affluence  make  the  application  of  this  to  himfelf,  and  exa- 
mine how  he  would  manage  his  affairs  if,  by  accidents  of  rains  or 
winds,  his  expences  were  to  rife  30  per  cent,  without  a poffibility  of 
reftraining  them ; for  this  is  unfortunately  the  cafe  with  all  the 
lower  dalles.  From  whence  I conclude,  that  the  keeping  food 
cheap,  and  Hill  more  the  preferring  it  at  all  times  at  an  equal 
ftandard,  is  the  fountain  of  the  wealth  of  Holland ; and  that  any 
hurtful  competition  in  this  article  mull  beget  a diforder  which  will 
affect  the  whole  of  the  manufacturers  of  a ftate. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Balance  of  Work  aitd  Dema?id* 

IT  is  quite  impoffible  to  go  methodically  through  the  fubject  of 
political  oeconomy,  widiout  being  led  into  anticipations.  We 
have  frequently  mentioned  this  balance  of  work  and  demand,  and 
fhewed  how  important  a matter  it  is  for  a fiatefman  to  attend  to  it. 
The  thing,  therefore,  in  general  is  well  underftood ; and  all  that 
remains  to  be  done,  is  to  render  our  ideas  more  determined  con- 
cerning it,  and  more  adequate,  if  poffible,  to  the  principles  we 
liave  been  laying  down. 

We 
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We  have  treated  fully  of  demand,  and  likewife  of  competition. 
We  have  obferved  how  different  circumflances  influence  thefe  turns, 
fo  as  to  make  them  reprefent  ideas  entirely  difi'erent ; and  we  have 
faid  that  double  competition  fupports  the  balance  we  are  now  to 
fpeak  of,  and  that  Angle  competition  overturns  it. 

The  word  demand  in  this  chapter  is  taken  in  the  moll  Ample  ac- 
ceptation ; and  when  we  fay  that  the  balance  between  work  and 
demand  is  to  be  fuftained  in  equilibrio,  as  far  as  poflible,  we  mean 
that  the  quantity  fupplied  Aiould  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
demanded,  that  is,  nvanted.  While  the  balance  Aands  juftly  poifed, 
prices  are  found  in  the  adequate  proportion  of  the  real  expence  of 
making  the  goods,  with  a fmall  addition  for  proflt  to  tire  manufac- 
turer and  merchant. 

I have,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  obferved  how  neceflary  a thing  it 
is  to  diftinguifh  the  two  conftituent  parts  of  every  price  ; the  value^ 
and  the  proAt.  Let  the  number  of  perfons  be  ever  fo  great,  who, 
upon  the  fale  of  a piece  of  goods,  flrare  in  the  proAts ; it  is  flili 
eflential,  in  fuch  enquiries  as  thefe,  to  fuppofe  them  diftincllv 
feparate  from  the  real  value  of  the  commodity ; and  the  beft  way 
poflible  to  difcover  exactly  the  proportion  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  is  by  a fcrupulous  watchfulnefs  over  the  balance  we  are  now 
treating  of,  as  we  Aiall  prefently  fee. 

The  value  and  proAts,  combined  in  the  price  of  a manufacture 
produced  by  one  man,  are  eafily  diftinguiflied,  by  means  of  the 
analyAs  we  have  laid  down  in  the  fourth  chapter.  As  long  as  any 
market  is  fully  fupplied  with  this  fort  of  work,  and  no  more ; thofe 
who  are  employed  in  it  live  by  their  trade,  and  gain  no  unreafon- 
able  proAt : becaufe  there  is  then  no  violent  competition  upon  one 
Ade  only,  neither  between  the  workmen,  nor  between  thofe  who 
buy  from  them,  and  the  balance  gently  vibrates  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a double  competition.  This  is  the  reprefentation  of  a 
perfed:  balance. 

F f 
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This  balance  is  overturned  in  four  diflferent  ways. 

Either  the  demand  diminifhes,  and  the  work  remains  the  fame: 

Or  the  work  diminiflies,  and  the  demand  remains . 

■*  Or  the  demand  increafes,  and  the  \vork  remains. 

Or  the  work  increafes,  and  the  demand  remains. 

l^ow  each  of  tliefe  four  combinations  may,  or  may  not,  pioduce 
a competition  upon  one  llde  of  the  contraiT  only.  This  muft  be 
explained. 

If  demand  diminifhes,  and  work  remains  the  fame,  which  is  th^ 
firfl  cafe,  either  thofe  who  furnifh  the  work  will  enter  into  com- 
petition, in  which  cafe  they  will  hurt  each  other,  and  prices  wall 
fall  below  the  reafonable  ilandard  of  the  even  balance ; or  they 
will  not  enter  into  competition,  and  then  prices  continuing  as  for- 
merly, the  whole  demand  will  be  fupplied,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  work  will  lie  upon  hand. 

This  is  a fymptom  of  decaying  trade. 

Let  us  now,  on  the  other  hand,  fuppofe  demand  to  increafe,  and 
work  to  remain  as  before. 

This  example  points  out  no  diminution  on  either  fide,  as  was 
the  cafe  before,  but  an  augmentation  upon  one ; and  is  either  a 
fymptom  of  growing  luxury  at  home,  or  of  an  increafe  in  foreign 

trade. 

Here  the  fame  alternation  of  circumfiances  occurs.  The  de- 
manders  will  either  enter  into  competition  and  raife  the  price  of 
work,  or  they  will  enter  into  no  competition;  but  being  deter- 
mined not  to  exceed  the  ordinary  ftandard  of  the  perAcdt  balance, 
will  defer  making  their  provifion  till  another  time,  or  fupply  them- 
felves  in  another  market ; that  is  to  fay,  the  new  demand  will 
ceafe  as  foon  as  it  is  made,  for  want  of  a fupply. 

Whenever,  therefore,  this  perfecT  balance  of  work  and  demand 
is  overturned  by  the  force  of  a fimple  competition,  or  by  one  of 
the  fcales  preponderating,  one  of  two  things  muft  happen ; either  a 

part  of  the  demand  is  not  anfwered,  or  a part  of  the  goods  is  not  fold. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  the  immediate  effects  of  the  overturning  of  the  ba- 


lance. 


Let  me  next  point  out  the  objed:  of  the  ftatefman’s  care,  relatively 
to  fuch  elFecIs,  and  Ihew  the  confequences  of  their  being  negledled. 

We  may  now  limplify  our  ideas,  and  inftead  of  the  former  com- 
binations, make  ufe  of  other  expreffions  which  may  convey  them. 
Let  us  therefore  fay,  that  the  fall  or  rife  upon  either  fide  of  the 
balance,  is  fofiti'=ue,  or  relative.  Poftive,  when  the  fide  we  talk  of 
really  augments  beyond,  or  diminilhes  below  the  ufual  llandard. 
Relative,  when  there  is  no  alteration  upon  the  fide  we  fpeak  of,  and 

that  the  lubverfion  of  the  balance  is  owing  to  an  alteration  on  the 
other  fide.  As  for  example ; 

Infiead  of  faying  demand  diminilhes,  and  work  remains  the 
fame,  let  us  fay,  demand  diminilhes  pofitively,  or  work  increafes 
relatively ; according  as  the  fubjefl  may  lead  us  to  fpeak  either  of 
the  one  or  of  the  other.  This  being  premifed. 

If  the  fcale  of  work  Ihall  preponderate  pofitively,  it  Ihould  be  in- 
quired, whether  the  quantity  fumifiied  has  really  fwelled,  in  all 
refpefls,  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  confumption,  (in  W'hich  cafe 
the  fiatefman  Ihould  diminilh  the  number  of  hands,  by  throwing  a 
part  of  them  into  a new  channel)  or  whether  the  imprudence  of 


’ - , 


If  a ftatefman  Ihould  be  negligent  on  this  occafion  ; if  he  lliould 


on  one  fide,  and  becaufe  w'e  have 
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foppofed  the  preponderating  of  the  fcale  of  work  to  be  an  over- 
turning of  a perfea  balance,  which  can  by  no  means  be  fet  ng..t 
confidently  with  a fcheme  of  thriving,  but  by  the  fcale  of  oeman 

becoming  heavier,  and  re-eftablilhing  a double  competition.  Were 

this  to  happen  before  the  workmen  come  to  fed  in  competition, 
then  the  balance  would  again  he  even,  after  what  I call  a/i.rt  vi- 
h-atim,  which  is  no  fuiverjion ; but  when  the  fcale  of  work  remains 
too  long  in  the  fame  pofition,  and  occafions  a fttong,  tirt  u , an 
lafting  competition,  upon  one  fide  only,  then,  I fay,  the  balance  is 
overturned;  becaufe  this  diminiflies  the  reafonable  profits,  or  per- 
haos,  indeed,  obliges  the  workmen  to  fell  below  prime  coll.  e 
effecT  of  this  is,  that  the  workmen  fall  into  diftrefs,  and  that  in- 
duftry  fulFers  a difcourageraent ; and  this  effea  is  certain. 

But  it  may  be  alked.  Whether,  by  this  fall  of  prices  demand 
will  not  be  increafed ! That  is  to  fay,  will  not  the  whole  of  the 

goods  be  fold  off?  rr-  n.  r % .c  n 

I anfwer,  That  this  may,  or  may  not,  be  tne  effeff  of  the  fall, 

according  to  circumftances : it  is  a contingent  confequence  of  the 

fimple  but  not  the  effeft  of  the  double  competition : the  diftrefs 

.f  rbe’ workmen  is  a certain  and  unavoidable  confequence  of  the 


But  fuppofing  this  contingent  confequence  to  happen,  will  it  not 
fet  the  balance  even,  by  increafmg  the  demand?  I anfwer,  the  ba- 
lance is  then  made  even  by  a violent  ftiock  given  to  mduftry,  but 
it  is  not  fet  even  from  any  principle  which  can  fupport  it,  or  make 
it  flourifti.  Here  is  the  criterion  of  a perfeff  balance  : J pfiti^e 
moderate  profit  mufi  balance  a poftti^ve  moderate  profit ; the  balance  mujl  vi- 
brate, and  no  lofis  mufi  be  found  on  either  Jide.  In  the  example  before  us, 
the  balance  ftands  even,  it  is  true  ; the  work  and  the  demand  are 
equally  poifed  as  to  quantity  ; but  it  is  a relative  profit,  which  hangs 
in  the  fcale,  oppofite  to  a relative  lofis.  I wifti  this  may  be  well  un- 
derftood  j farther  illuftrations  will  make  it  clear. 
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Next,  let  me  fiippofe  the  fcale  of  demand  to  preponderate  pofi- 
' lively.  In  this  cafe,  the  ftatefman  fhould  be  ftill  more  upon  his 
guard,  to  provide  a proportional  fupply ; becaufe  the  danger  here 
may  at  firft  put  on  a fliew  of  profit,  and  deceive  him. 

The  coiifequences  of  this  fubverfion  of  the  balance  are  either, 

ill;,  That  a competition  will  take  place  among  the  demanders 
only,  which  will  raife  profits.  Now  if,  after  a Ihort  vibration, 
the  fupply  comes  to  be  increafed  by  the  llatefman’s  care,  no  harm 
will  enfue  ; competition  will  change  fides,  and  profits  will  come 
down  again  to  the  perfect  llandard.  But  if  the  fcale  of  demand 
remains  preponderating,  and  fo  keeps  profits  high,  the  confequence 
will  be,  that,  in  a little  time,  not  only  the  immediate  feller  of  the 
goods,  but  alfo  every  one  who  has  contributed  to  the  manufacture,, 
will  infifi;  upon  fliaring  thefe  new  profits.  Now  the  evil  is  not, 
that  every  one  fliould  fhare,  or  that  the  profits  fhould  fwell,  as 
long  as  they  are  fupported  by  demand,  and  as  long  as  they  can 
truly  be  confidered  as  precarious  ; but  the  mifchief  is,  that,  in  con- 
fequence of  this  wide  repartition,  and  by  fuch  profits  fubfifting  for 
a long  time,  they  infenfibly  become  confolidated,  or,  as  it  were, 
transformed  into  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  goods.  This,  I fay,  is 
brought  about  by  time  ; becaufe  the  habitual  extraordinary  gains 
of  every  one  employed  induce  the  more  luxurious  among  them  to 
change  their  way  of  life  infenfibly,  and  fall  into  the  habit  of 
making  greater  confumptions,  and  engage  the  more  flothful  to  re-^ 
main  idle,  till  they  are  exhaufted.  When  therefore  it  happens,  that 
large  profits  have  been  made  for  a confiderable  time,  and  that  they 
have  had  the  elFed  of  forming  a tafte  for  a more  expend ve  way  of 
living  among  the  induftrious,  it  will  not  be  the  celTation  of  the 
demand,  nor  the  fweliing  of  the  fupply,  which  will  engage  them 
to  part  with  their  gains.  Notliing  will  operate  this  elfecl  but 
fharp  neceffity  ; and  the  bringing  down  of  their  profits,  and  the. 
throwing  the  workmen  into  diftrefs,  are  then  fimuitaneous  ; which 
proves  the  truth  of  what  I have  faid,  tliat  thefe  profits  become,  bj^ 
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long  habit,  virtually  confohdated  with  the  real  value  of  the  mer- 
chandize. Thefe  are  the  confequences  of  a neglected  limple  com- 
petition, which  raifes  the  profits  upon  induflry,  and  keeps  the  ba- 

' • 

lance  overturned  for  a confiderable  time. 

2dly,  Let  me  examine  the  confequences  of  this  overturn  in  the 
actual  preponderancy  of  demand,  when  it  does  not  occalion  a com- 
petition among  the  demanders,  and  confequently,  when  it  does 
not  increafe  the  profits  upon  induflry. 

This  cafe  can  only  happen,  when  the  commodity  is  not  a mat- 
ter of  great  neceflity,  or  even  of  great  ufe  ; fmce  the  defire  of  pro- 
curing it  is  not  fufiicient  to  engage  the  buyers  to  raife  their  price ; 
unlefs,  indeed,  this  difference  fliould  proceed  from  the  eafe  of 
providing  the  fame,  in  other  markets,  as  cheap  as  formerly-  This 
lafl  is  a dangerous  circumflance,  and  loudly  calls  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  flatefman.  He  mufl  prevent,  by  all  pollible  means, 
the  defertion  of  the  market,  by  a fpeedy  fupply  for  all  the  demand, 
and  mufl  even  perhaps  give  encouragements  to  manufadurers,  to 
enable  them  to  diminifh  the  prices  fixed  by  the  regular  flandard. 
This  is  the  fituation  of  a nation  which  is  in  the  way  of  lofing 
branches  of  her  foreign  trade ; of  which  afterwards. 

Whatever  therefore  be  the  confequence  of  the  actual  prepon- 
derancy of  the  fcale  of  demand ; that  is,  whether  it  tend  to  raife 
profits,  or  to  difcredit  the  market ; the  flatefman’s  care  fhould  be 
directed  immediately  tow*ards  making  the  balance  come  even  of 
itfelf,  without  any  fliock,  and  that  as  foon  as  pofiible,  by  increaf- 
ing  the  fupply.  For  if  it  be  allowed  to  fland  long  in  this  over- 
turned Hate,  natural  confequences  will  operate  a forced  reflitution  ; 
that  is,  the  rife  in  the  price,  or  the  call  of  a foreign  market,  will 
effedually  cut  off  a proportional  part  of  the  demand,  and  leave 
the  balance  in  an  equilibrium,  difadvantageous  to  trade  and  in- 
duflry. 

In  the  former  cafe,  the  manufadurers  were  forced  to  flarve,  by 
an  unnatural  reflitution,  when  the  relative  profit  and  lofs  of  indi- 
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viduak  balanced  one  another.  Here  the  maRufad;urers  are  in- 
riched  for  a little  time,  by  a rife  of  profits,  relative  to  the  iofs  the 
nation  fuftains,  by  not  fupplying  the  whole  demand.  This  refults 
from  the  competition  of  their  cuftomers  ; but  fo  foon  as  thefe  pro- 
fits become  confolidated  with  the  intrinfic  value,  they  will  ceafe  to 
have  the  advantage  of  profits,  and,  becoming  in  a manner  necef- 
fary  to  the  exiflence  of  the  goods,  will  ceafe  to  be  confidered  as 
advantageous.  Thefe  forced  reftitutions  then,  brought  about,  as 
we  have  faid,  by  felling  goods  below  their  value,  by  cutting  off  a 
part  of  the  demand,  or  by  fending  it  to  another  market,  refembles 
the  operation  of  a carrier,  who  fets  his  afs’s  burden  even,  by  lay- 
ing a done  upon  the  lighteft  end  of  it.  He  however  lofes  none  of 
his  merchandize  ; but  the  abfurdity  of  the  ftatefman  is  dill  greater, 
for  he  appears  willingly  to  open  the  heavy  end  of  the  load,  and  to 
throw  part  of  his  merchandize  into  the  high-way. 

I hope,  by  this  time,  I have  fufficiently  diewn  the  diiference  in 
effefl  between  the  fimple  and  the  doiihle  competition  ; between  the 
^vibrations  of  this  balance  of  work  and  demand,  and  the  overturning 
of  It.  When  it  vibrates  in  moderation,  and  by  diort  alternate 
rifings  and  finkings,  then  indudry  and  trade  go  on  profperoudy, 
and  are  in  harmony  with  each  other ; becaufe  both  parties  gain. 
The  indudrious  man  is  recompenced  in  proportion  to  his  ingenu- 
ity; the  intrinfic  value  of  goods  does  not  vary,  nor  deceive  the 
merchant ; profits  on  both  fides  fiucluate  according  to  demand, 
but  never  get  time  to  confolidate  with,  and  fweli  the  real  valued 
and  never  altogether  difappear,  and  darre  the  workman. 

This  happy  date  cannot  be  fupported  but  by  the  care  of  the  datef- 
man ; and  when  he  is  found  negligent  in  the  difcharge  of  this  part 
of  his  duty,  the  confequence  is,  that  either  the  fpirit  of  indudry, 
v/hich,  it  is  fuppofed,  has  cod  him  much  pains  to  cultivate,  is  ex- 
tinguidied,  or  the  produce  of  it  rifes  to  fo  high  a value,  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  a multitude  of  purchafers. 
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The  progrefs  towards  the  one  or.  the  other  of  thefe  extremes  is 
eafily  perceived,  by  attending  to  the  fucceffive  overturnings  of  the 
balance.  When  thefe  are  often  repeated  on  the  fame  fide,  and  the 
balance  fet  right,  by  a fuccefiion  of  forced  reftitutions  only,  the 
preponderating  a-new,  then  is  the  laft  period  Ibon  ac- 
compliflied.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  overturnings  are  alter- 
nate, fometimes  the  fcale  of  demand  overturning  the  balance, 
fometimes  the  fcale  of  work.,  the  laft  period  is  more  diftant. 
Trade  and  induftry  fubfift  longer,  but  they  remain  in  a ftate  of 
perpetual  convulfion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  balance  gently 
vibrates,  then  work,  and  demand,  that  is,  trade  and  induftiy,  like 
agriculture  and  population,  prove  mutually  aflifting  to  each  other, 
in  promoting  their  reciprocal  augmentation. 

In  order  therefore  to  preferve  a trading  ftate  from  decline,  the 
greateft  care  muft  be  taken,  to  fupport  a perfect  balance  between 
the  hands  employed  in  work  and  the  demand  for  their  labour. 
Tliat  is  to  fay,  according  to  former  definitions,  to  prevent  demand 
from  ever  ftanding  long  at  an  immoderate  height,  by  providing  at 
all  times  a fupply,  fufiicient  to  anfwer  the  greateft  that  ever  can 
be  made : or,  in  other  words,  ftill,  in  order  to  accuftom  my  rea- 
ders to  certain  expreflions,  to  encourage  the  great,  and  to  difcou- 
rage  the  high  demand.  In  this  cafe,  competition  will  never  be 
found  too  ftrong  on  either  fide  of  the  contrad,  and  profits  will  be 
moderate,  but  fare,  on  both. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  there  be  found  too  many  hands  for  the 
demand,  work  will  fall  too  low  for  workmen  to  be  able  to  live  ; 
or,  if  there  be  too  few,  work  will  rife,  and  manufavftures  will  not 
be  exported. 

For  want  of  this  juft  balance,  no  trading  ftate  has  ever  been  of 
long,  duration,  after  arriving  at  a certain  height  of  profperity.  We 
perceive  in  hiftory  the  rife,  progrefs,  grandeur,  and  decline  of  Sy- 
don,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  Venice,  not  to  come  nearer 
home.  While  thefe  ftates  were  on  the  growing  hand,  they  were 

powerful ; 
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powerful ; when  once  they  came  to  their  height,  they  immediately 
found  themfelves  labouring  under  their  own  greatnefs.  The  rea- 
fon  of  this  appears  from  what  has  been  laid. 

While  there  is  a demand  for  the  trade  of  any  country,  inhabi- 
tants are  always  on  the  increaling  hand.  This  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  fo  often  repeated  in  the  lirll  book,  and  confirmed  by 
thoufands  of  examples.  There  never  was  any  branch  of  trade 
eftablilhed  in  any  kingdom,  province,  city,  or  even  village;  but 
fuch  kingdom,  province,  8cc.  increafed  in  inhabitants.  While  this 
gradual  increafe  of  people  is  in  proportion  to  the  growing  de- 
mand for  hands,  the  balance  between  work  and  demand  is  exadily 
kept  up:  but  as  all  augmentations  muft  at  laft  come  to  a ftop, 
when  this  happens,  inconveniencies  muft  enfue,  greater  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  negligence  of  the  ftatefman,  and  the  violence  or 
fuddennefs  of  the  revolution. 


C H A P.  XL 

in  Time  this  Balance  is  dejlroyecl. 

OW  let  us  examine  what  may  be  the  reafon  why,  in  a trading 
•L  ^ and  induftrious  nation,  time  neceiTarily  deftroys  the  perfect 
balance  between  work  and  demand. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  one  general  caufe,  to  wit,  the  na- 
tural ftop  which  muft  at  laft  be  put  to  augmentations  of  every 
kind. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  to  circumftances,  in  order  to  difcover  in 
what  manner  natural  caufes  operate  this  ftop,  either  by  prevent- 
ing the  increafe  of  work,  on  one  fide  of  the  balance,  or  the  in- 
creafe of  demand,  on  the  other.  When  once  we  difcover  how  the 
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flop  is  put  to  augmentations,  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the 
continuation  of  the  fanle,  or  iimilar  caufes,  will  foon  produce  a di- 
minution, and  operate  a decline. 

We  have  traced  the  progrefs  of  induftiy,  and  lliewn  how  it  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  tlxe  augmentation  of  fubfiftence,  which  is  the 
principal  allurement  to  labour.  Now  the  augmentation  of  food  is 
relative  to  the  foil,  and  as  long  as  this  can  be  brought  to  produce, 
at  an  expence  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  returns,  agricul- 
ture, without  any  doubt,  will  ^o  forward  in  every  countrj’^  of  in- 
duflry.  But  fo  foon  as  the  progrefs  of  agriculture  demands  an  ad- 
ditional expence,  which  the  natural  return,  at  the  Rated  prices  of 
fubfiftence,  will  not  defray,  agriculture  comes  to  a flop,  and  fo 
would  numbers,  did  not  the  confequences  of  induftry  pufh  them 
forward,  in  fpite  of  fmall  difficulties.  The  induftrious  then,  I fay, 
continue  to  multiply,  and  the  confequence  is,  that  food  becomes ^ 
fcarce,  and  that  the  inhabitants  enter  into  competition  for  it.. 

This  is  no  contingent  confequence,  it  is  an  infallible  one ; be- 
caufe  food  is  an  article  of  the  firft  neceffity,  and  here  the  provifion 
is  fuppofed  to  fallfhort  of  the  demand.  This  raifes  the  profits  of 
thofe  who  have  food  ready  to  fell ; and  as  the  balance  upon  this, 
article  muft  remain  overturned  for  fome  time,  without  the  interpo— 
fition  of  the  ftatefman,  thefe  profits  will  be  confolidated  with  the  price, 
and  give  encouragement  to  a more  expenfive  improvement  of  the 
foil.  I ffiall  here  interrupt  the  examination  of  the  confequences 
of  this  revolution  as  to  agriculture,  until  I have  examined  the  ef- 
fects which  the  rife  of  the  price  of  food  produces  on  induftry,., 
and  on  the  demand  for  it. 

This  augmentation  on  the  value  of  fubfiftence  muft  necellarily 
raife  the  price  of  all  work,  becaufe  we  are  here  fpeaking  of  an^: 
induftrious  people  fully  employed,  and  becaufe  fubfiftence  is  one 
of  the  three  articles  which  compofe  the.  intrinfic  value  of  their, 
work,  as  has  been  faid.^ 
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The  rife  therefore,  upon  the  price  of  work,  not  being  any  aug^ 
mentation  of  that  part  of  the  price  which  we  call  profits,  as  hap^ 
pens  to  be  the  cafe  when  a rife  in  demand  has  produced  a compe- 
tition among  the  bu^-ers,  cannot  be  brought  down  but  by  in- 
creafing  the  fupply  of  fubfiftence  ; and  were  a flatefman  to  miftake 
the  real  caufe  of  the  rife,  and  apply  the  remedy  of  increafing 
the  quantity  of  work,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  market,  inllead 
of  augmenting  the  fubfifience,  he  would  occafion  a great  diforder  ? 
he  would  introduce  the  hurtful  fimple  competition  between  people 
who  labour  for  moderate  profits,  mentioned  in  the  lall  chapter, 
and  would  throw  fuch  a difcouragement  upon  their  induftry,  as 
would  quickly  extinguifii  it  altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  did  he  imprudently  augment  the  fubfifi- 
ence,  by  large  importations,  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  expenfive 
improvements  of  the  foil,  and  this  whole  enterprize  would  fall  to 
nothing.  Here  then  is  a dilemma,  out  of  which  he  can  extricate 
himfelf  by  a right  application  of  public  money,  only. 

Such  a necefiary  rife  in  the  price  of  labour  may  either  aired  fo^ 
reign  exportation,  or  it  may  not,  according  to  circumfiances.  If 
it  does,  the  price  of  fubfiftence,  at  any  rate,  muft  be  brought  down 
at  leaft  to  thofe  who  fupply  the  foreign  demand  ; if  it  does  not  af- 
fecT  foreign  exportation,  matters  m^ay  be  allowed  to  go  on ; but 
ftill  the  remedy  muft  be  ready  at  hand,  to  be  applied  the  moment 
it  becomes  expedient. 

There  is  one  necefiary  augmentation  upon  the  prices  of  in^ 
duftry,  brought  about  by  a very  natural  caufe,  viz.  the  increafe  of 
population,  which  may  imply  a more  expenfive  improvement  of 
the  foil ; that  is,  an  extenfion  of  agriculture.  Tliis  augmentation 
may  very  probably  put  a ftop  to  the  augmentation  of  demand  for 
many  branches  of  manufadures,  confequently  may  ilop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  induftry ; and  if  the  fame  caufes  continue  to  operate  in 
a greater  degree,  it  may  alfo  cut  olF  a part  of  the  former  demand, 
may  difcredit  the  market,  open  a door  to  foreign  confiimption,  and 
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produce  the  iticonveniencies  of  poverty  and  diftrefs,  in  proportion 

to  the  degree  of  negligence  in  the  ftatefinan. 

I fliall  now  give  another  example,  of  a very  natural  augmen- 
ution  upon  thf  intrinfic  value  of  work,  which  does  not  proceed 
from  the  increafe  of  population,  but  from  the  progrefs  of  induftry 
itfelf  i which  implies  no  internal  vice  in  a Hate,  but  which  is  the 
necelTary  confequence  of  the  reformation  of  a very  great  one. 
This  augmentation  muft  be  felt  lefs  or  more  in  every  country,  m. 
proportion  as  induftry  becomes  extended. 

We  have  faid,  that  the  introduction  of  manufacftures  naturally - 

'tends  to  purge  the  lands  of  fuperfluous- mouths : now  this  is  a 

very  flow,  and  gradual  operation.  A confeqiience  Oa_  it  was  faid  tOd 
he  (Book  1.  Chap,  xx.)  an  augmentation  of  the  price  o.  labour, 
becaufe  thole  who  have  been  purged  olf,  muft  begin  to  gam  their, 
whole  fiibfiftence  at  the  expence  of  thofe  who  employ  them. 

' If  therefore,  in  the  infancy  of  induftry,  any  branch  of  it  fliall 
find  itfelf  aflifted  in  a particular  province,  by  the  cheap  labour 
of  thofe  mouths  fuperfluoufly  fed  by  the  land,  examples  of  which .. 
are  very  frequent,  this  advantage  muft  diminifh,  in  proportion  as  . 
the  caufe  of  it  ceafes  j that  is,  in  proportion  as  induftry  is  ex- 
tended and  as  the  fuperfluous  mouths  are  of  confequence  purged 


This  circumftanee  is  of  the  laft  importance  to  be  attended  to  by 
a ftatefman.  Perhaps  it  was  entirely  owing  to  it,  that  induftry  was', 
enabled  to  fet  up  its  head  in  this  corner.  How  many  examples , 
could  I give,  of  this  afliftance  given  to  manufactures  in  different 
provinces,  where  I have  found  the  value  of  a day  s work,  of  fpin- 
ning,  for  example,  not  equal  to  half  the  nourifliment  of  the  per-- 
is  a great  encouragement  to  the  making  of  cloths  ; and ; 
accordingly  we  fee  fome  infant  manufactures  difpute  the  market 
with  the  produce  of  the  greateft  dexterity ; the  diftaff  difpute- 
prices  with  the  wheel.  But  when  thefe  provinces  come  to  be; 

purged  of  their  fuperfluous  moutlis,  fpinning  becomes  a trade, 
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and  the  fpinners  muft  live  by  it.  Mull  not  then  prices  naturallv 
rife  ? And  if  thefe  are  not  fupported  by  the  ftatefman,  or  if  affill- 
ance  is  nc)t  given  to  thefe  poor  manufacturers,  to  enable  them  to 
increafe  their  dexterity,  in  order  to  compenfate  what  they  are  lofing 
in  cheapnefs,  will  not  their  induftry  fail  ? Will  not  the  poor  fpim 
ners  be  extinguilhed  ? For  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  land- 
lord will  receive  them  back  again  from  a principle  of  charity^ 
after  he  has  difcovered  their  former  ufefulnefs. 

A third  caufe  of  a necelTary  augmentation  upon  the  intrinuc  va- 
lue of  goods  proceeds  from  taxes.  A ftatefman  muft  be  very  ne- 
gligent indeed^  if  he  does  not  attend  to  the  immediate  confe- 
quences  of  his  own  proper  operations.  I fhall  not  enlarge,  on  this 
at  prefent,  as  it  would  be  an  unneceftary  anticipation  ; but  I fhall 
return,  to  refume  the  part  of  my  reafoning  which  I broke  off  ab- 
raptly.. 

I have  ob’ferved,  how  the  fame  caufe  which  ftops  the  progrefs  of 
ihduftry,  gives  an  encouragement  to  agriculture : how  the  rife  in 
the  price  of  fubfiftence  neceflarily  increafes  the  price  of  work  to 
an  induftrious  and  well-employed  people:  how  this  cuts  off  a 
part  of  the  demand  for  work,  or  fends  it  to  a foreign  market. 

Now  all  thefe  confequences  are  entirely  juft,  and  yet  they  feem 
contradiff  ory  to  another  part  of  my  reafoning,  (Book  I.  Chap,  xvi.) 
where  I fet  forth  the  advantages  of  a prodigal  confumption  of  the 
earth’s  produce  as  advantageous  to  agriculture,  by  increaiing  the 
price  of  fubfiftence,  without  taking  notice,  on  the.  other  hand,  of 
the  hurt  thereby  done  to  induftry,  which  fupports  the  confumption 
of  that  produce. 

The  one  and  the  other  chain  of  confequences  is  equally  juft, 
and  they  appear  contradictory  only  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  there- 
is  no  ftatefman  at  the  helm.  Thefe  contradictions  reprefent  the  ah. 
ternate  overturn  of  the  balance.  The  duty  of  the  ftatefman  is, , to 
fupport  the  double  competition  every  where,  and  to  permit  only 
the  gentle  alternate  vibrations  of  the.  two  fcales. 

When- 
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When  the  progrefs  of  induftry  has  augmented  numbers,  and 
made  fubfiftence  fcarce,  he  muR  eftimate  to  what  height  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  the  price  of  fubfiftence  fliould  rife.  If  he  finds,  that, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  breaking  up  of  new  lands,  the  price  of 
it  muft  rife  too  high,  and  ftand  high  too  long,  to  preferve  the  in- 
trinfic  value  of  goods  at  the  fame  ftandard  as  formerly  ; then  he 
muft  aflift  agriculture  with  his  purfe,  in  order  that  exportation 
may  not  he -difcouraged.  This  will  have  the  elFea  of  increafing 
fubfiftence,  according  to  the  true  proportion  of  the  augmentation 
required,  4fithout  raifing  the  price  of  it  too  high.  And  if  that 
operation  be  the  work  of  time,  and  the  demand  for  the  aug- 
mentation be  prelfing,  he  muft  have  fubfiftence  imported,  or 
brought  from  abroad,  during  that  interval.  This  fupply  he  may 
■cut  off  whenever  he  pleafes,  that  is,  whenever  it  ceafes  to  be  ne- 

•cefiary. 

If  the  fupply  comes  from  a fifter  eountiyq  it  muft  be  fo  taken, 
as  to  occafion  no  violent  revolution  when  it  comes  to  be  inter- 
rupted a-new.  As  for  examples  One  province  demands  a fupply 
of  grain  from  another,  only  for  a few  years,  until  their  own  foil 
can  be  improved^  fo  as  to  provide  them  fufficiently.  The  ftatefman 
fhould  encourage  agriculture,  no  doubt,  in  tne  province  furmlh- 
inp-,  and  let  the  farmers  know  the  extent  of  the  demand,  and  the 
time  it  may  probably  laft,  as  near  as  poflible  , but  he  muft  difi 
courage  the  plucking  up  of  vineyards,  and  even  perhaps  the  break- 
ing up  of  great  quantities  of  old  pafture  ; becaufe,  upon  the  ceaf- 
ing  of  the  demand,  fuch  changes  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  pro- 
Vince  furnilhing,  may  occafion  a hurtful  revolution. 

While  this  foreign  fupply  is  allowed  to  come  in,  the  ftatefman 
Ihould  be  clofely  employed  in  giving  fuch  encouragement  to  agri- 
culture at  home,  according  to  the  principles  hereafter  to  be  de- 
duced as  may  nearly  balance  the  difcouragement  given  to  it  by 
this  newly  permitted  importation.  If  this  ftep  be  neglefted,  the 
confequence  may  be,  that  the  foreign  fupply  will  go  on  increafing 
A every 
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every  year,  and  will  extinguifh  the  agriculture  already  eftablilhed 
in  the  country,  in  place  of  fupplying  a temporary  exigency,  which 
is  within  the  power  of  the  country  itfelf  to  furnifli.  Thefe,  I 
flippofe,  were  the  principles  attended  to  by  the  government  of 
England,  upon  opening  their  ports  for  the  importation  of  provi- 
fions  from  Ireland. 

The  principle,  therefore,  being  to  fupport  a gentle  increafe  of 
food,  inhabitants,  work,  and  demand,  the  flatefman  mud  fulfer’ 
fmall  vibrations  in  the  balance,  which,  by  alternate  competition 
may  favour  both  fides  of  the  contract;,  but  whenever  the  competi- 
tion Hands  too  long  upon  either  fide,  and  threatens  a fubverlion  of 
the  balance;  then,  with  an  artful  hand,  he  mud  endeavour  to  load 
the  lighter  fcale,  and  never,  burin  cafes  of  the  greated  neceffitv, 
have  recourfe  to  the  expedient  of  taking  any  thing  from  the.  hea- 
vied. 

In  treating  of  the  prefent  date  of  France,  we  obferved,  in  the 
cdiapter  above- cited,  how  the  vibration  of  the  balance  of  agricul- 
ture and  population  may  carry  food  and  numbers  to  their  heio-ht;  . 
but  as  foreign  trade  was  not  there  the  direft  objecd  of  inquiry,  I 
did  not  care  to  introduce  this  fecond  balance  of  work  and  demand 
for  fear  of  perplexing  m.y  fabjecd.  I hope  I have  now  abundantly 
fhewn  the  force  of  the  diiFerent  principles,  and  it  mud  depend. 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  datefman  to  combine  them  together 
and  adapt  them  to  his  plan : a thing  impoflible  to  be  even  chalked 
out  by  any  perfon  who  is  not  immediately  at  the  head  of  the  affairs 
of  a nation.  My  work  refembles  the  formation  of  the  pure  colours -- 
for  painting,  it  is  theartid’s  bufinefs  to  mix  them : all  I can  pretend 
to,  is  to  reafon  confequentially  from  fuppofitions.  If  I go  at  any 
time  farther,  I exceed  my  plan,  and  Lconfefs  the  fault. 

I fliall  now  conclude  my  chapter  by  introducing  a new  fubjecf. 

I.  have  been  at  pains  to  fhew  how  the  continued  neglect  of  a datef- 
man, in  watching  over  the.  vibrations  of  the  balance  of  work  and’ 

demand,. 
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demand,  naturally  produces  a total  fubverlion  of  it ; but  this  is  not, 
of  itfelf,  fufhcient  to  undo  an  indullrious  people.  Other  nations 
muil  be  taught  to  profit  of  the  diforder ; and  this  is  what  I call  the 

competition  between,  nations. 
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Of  the  Competition  between  Nations. 

ofit  by  experience,  and  acquire  knowledge 


We  liave  faid  that  what  lays  the  foundation  of  foreign  trade,  is 
the  eafe  and  conveniency  \vhich  flrangers  find  in  having  their 
wants  fupplied  by  thole  who  ha\  e fet  induftry  on  foot.  The  natuial 
£Q2^Pgq-Q0nce  of  this  foreign  demand  is  to  biing  in  wealth,  and  to 
promote  augmentations  of  evci^’^  kind.  As  long  as  thefe  go  on,  it 
will  be  impofiible  for  other  nations  to  rival  the  traders,  becaufe 
their  fituation  is  every  day  growing  better : dexterity  increafing, 
diminilhes  the  price  of  wmrk ; every  circumftance,  in  Ihort,  be- 
comes more  favourable  ; the  balance  never  vibrates,  but  by  one  of 
the  fcales  growing  pofitively  heavier,  and  it  is -conftantly  coming 
even  by  an  increafe  of  weight  on  the  other  fide.  We  have  feen 
how  thefe  revolutions  never  can  raife  the  intrinfic  value  of  goods, 
and  have  obferved  that  this  is  the  road  to  greatnefs. 

The  flower  any  man  travels,  the  longer  he  is  in  coming  to  his 
journey’s  end ; and  when  his  health  requires  travelling,  and  that 
he  cannot  go  far  from  home,  he  rides  out  in  a morning  and  comes 
home  to  dinner. 

This  reprefents  another  kind  of  vibration  of  the  balance,  and 
when  things  are  come  to  fuch  a height  as,  to  rendo.'  a train  of  aug.. 
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mentations  impoflible,  the  next  bell  expedient  is,  to  permit  alter- 
nate vibrations  of  diminution  and  augmentation. 

Work  augments,  I Ihall  fuppofe,  and  no  more  demand  can  be 
procured ; it  may  then  be  a good  expedient  to  diminiih  hands,  by 
making  foldiers  of  them  ; by  employing  them  in  public  works } 
or  by  fending  them  out  of  the  country  to  become  ufeful  in  its 
colonies.  Thefe  operations  give  a relative  weight  to  the  fcale 
of  demand,  and  revive  a competition  on  that  fide.  Then  the  in- 
duftrious  hands  mull  be  gently  increafed  a-new,  and  the  balance 
kept  in  vibration  as  long  as  poffible.  By  thefe  alternate  augmen- 
tations and  diminutions,  hurtful  revolutions,  and  the  fubverfion  of 
the  balance,  may  be  prevented.  This  is  an  expedient  for  Handing 
ftill  without  harm,  when  one  cannot  go  forward  to  advantage. 

If  fuch  a plan  be  followed,  an  indufirious  nation  will  continue 
in  a fituation  to  profit  of  the  fmalleft  advantage  from  revolutions 
in  other  countries,  occafioned  by  the  fubverfion  of  their  balance  - 
which  may  prefent  an  opportunity  of  new  vibrations  by  alternate 
augmentations. 

On  fuch  occafions,  the  abilities  of  a fiatefman  are  difcovered,  in 
directing  and  conducting  what  I call  the  delicacy  of  national  com- 
petition. We  fhall  then  obferve  him  imitating  the  mariners,  who 
do  not  take  in  their  fails  when  the  wind  falls  calm,  but  keep' them 
trimmed  and  ready  to  profit  of  the  leaft  breath  of  a favourable 
gale.  Let  me  follow  my  comparifon.  The  trading  nations  of 
Europe  reprefent  a fleet  of  fliips,  every  one  ftriving  who  fliall  get 
firft  to  a certain  port.  The  ftatefman  of  each  is  the  mafter.  The 
fame  wind  blows  upon  all ; and  this  wind  is  the  principle  of  felf- 
interefl,  which  engages  every  coniumer  to  feek  the  cheapeft  and 
the  belt  market.  No  trade  wind  can  be  more  general,  or  more  con- 
flant  tha.n  Jiis  ; tne  natural  advantages  of  each  country  reprefent 
the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  each  veiTel ; but  the  mailer  who  fails  his 
fliip  with  the  greatefl;  dexterity,  and  he  who  can  lay  his  rivals  u’^der 
VOL.  I.  H h 
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the  lee  of  his  fails,  will,  extern  paribus,  undoubtedly  get  before 
them,  and  maintain  his  advantage. 

While  a trading  nation,  which  has  got  an  ellablilhed  advantage 
over  her  rivals,  can  be  kept  from  declining,  it  will  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impoffible,  for  any  other  to  enter  into  competition  with  her: 
but  when  the  balance  begins  to  vibrate  by  alternate  diminutions  y 
when  a decreafe  of  demand  operates  a failure  of  fupply  j when 
this  again  is  kept  low,  in  order  to  raife  the  competition  of  con- 
fumers ; and  when,  inftead  of  reftoring  the  balance  by  a gentle 
augmentation,  a people  are  engaged,  from  the  allurements  of 
high  profits,  to  difeourage  every  attempt  to  bring  down  the  mar- 
ket j then  the  ciiTars  of  foreign  rivalfhip  will  fairly  trim  off  the 
fnperfluity  of  demand  j.  the  fimpk  competition  will  ceafe ; prices 
will  fall,  and  a return  of  the  fame  circumflances  will  prepare  the 
way  for  another  vibration  downwards. 

Such  operations  as  thefe,  are  juft  what  is  requifite  for  facilitating 
the  competition  of  rival  nations  ; and  the  only  means  poffible  to 
engage  thofe  -who  did  not  formerly  work,  to  begin  and  fupply  them- 
felves. 

Did  matters  ftand  fo,  the  evil  would  be  fiipportable ; ftrangers, 
would  only  fupply  the  fuperfluities  of  demand,  and  the  balance 
would  ftill  be  found  in  a kind  of  equilibrium  at  home.  But,  alas ! 
even  this  happy  ftate  can  only  be  of  ftiort  duration.  The  begin- 
nings of  trade  with  the  ftrangers  will  prove  juft  as  favourable  to  the 
vibration  of  their  balance,  by  augmentations,  as  it  was  formerly 
to  the  home-traders  y and  now  every  augmentation  to  thofe,  muft 
'mply  a diminution  to  the  others.  What  w'ill  then  become  of  thofe 
'lands,  in  the  trading  nation,  who  fubfift  only  by  fupplying  the- 
foreign  market  ? Will  not  tliis  revolution  work  the  fame  effeeft,  as 
to  them,  as  if  an  additional  number  of  hands  had  been  employed' 
to  fupply  the  fame  confumption  ? And  will  not  this  utterly  deftroy 
the  balance  among  the  traders,  by  throwing  an  unfurmoun table 
8 compeutiott. 
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competition  on  the  fide  of  the  fupply  ? It  will  however  have  a dif- 
ferent effea  from  what  might  have  happened,  if  the  fame  number 
of  hands  had  been  thrown  into  the  trading  nation ; for,  in  this 
cafe,  they  might  only  deftroy  the  confolidated  profits  upon  labour, 
and  perhaps  reftore  the  balance;  the  inconveniency  would  be 
equally  felt  by  every  workman,  but  profit  would  refult  to  the  pub- 
lic. But  in  the  other  cafe,  the  old  traders  will  find  no  foreign  fale 
for  their  work  ; thefe  branches  of  indufiry  Avill  fall  below  the  price 
of  fubfiftence,  and  the  new  beginners  will  have  veajhnable  profits  in 
fupplying  their  own  wants.  I fay  reafonahle,  becaufe  this  tranfition 
of  trade  from  one  nation  to  another,  never  can  be  hidden  or  eafy ; 
and  can  only  take  place  in  proportion  to  the  rife  in  the  intrinfic 
value  of  goods  in  that  which  is  upon  the  decline,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  rife  in  their  profits  upon  the  fale  of  them for  as  long  as  the 
moft  extravagant  profits  do  not  become  confolidated,  as  we  have 
faid,  with  the  value  of  the  work,  a diminution  of  competition 
among  the  confumers,  which  may  be  occafioned  by  a beginning 
of  foreign  indufiry,  will  quickly  make  them  difappear ; and  this 
will  prove  a fatal  blow  to  the  firfi  undertakings  of  the  rival  nations. 
But  when  once  they  are  fairly  fo  confolidated,  that  prices  can  no 
more  come  down  of  themfelves,  and  that  the  fiatefman  will  not 
lend  his  helping  hand,  then  the  new  beginners  pluck  up  courage, 
and  fet  out  by  making  fmall  profits : becaufe  in  all  new  undertakings 
there  is  mifmanagement  and  confiderable  lofs  ; and  nothing  dif- 
courages  mankind  from  new  undertakings  more  than  difficult 
beginnings. 

As  long,  therefore,  as  a trading  fiate  is  upon  the  rifing  hand,  or 
even  not  upon  the  decline,  and  while  the  balance  is  kept  right  with- 
out the  expedient  of  alternate  diminutions,  work  will  always  be  fup- 
plied  from  that  quarter,  cheaper  than  it  poffibly  can  be  furniflied 
from  any  other,  where  the  fame  dexterity  does  not  prevail.  But 
when  a nation  begins  to  lofe  ground,  then  the  very  columns  which 
fupported  her  grandeur,  begin,  by  their  weight,  to  precipitate  her 

^ ^ ^ decline. 
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decline.  The  w-ealth  of  her  citizens  will  fiipport  and  augment 
home  demand,  and  encourage  that  blind  fondnefs  for  high  profits, 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  preferve.  The  moment  thefe  confoliad.te 
to  a certain  degree,  they  have  the  effecd:  of  banifhiiig  from  the 
market  the  demand  of  ftrangers,  who  only  can  enrich  her.  It  is 
in  vain  to  look  for  their  return  after  the  nation  has  difcovered  her 
miftake,  although  fhe  fliould  be  able  to  corred  it ; becaufe,  before 
this  can  happen,  her  rivals  will  have  profited  of  the  golden  oppor- 
2,j;id  during  the  infatuation  of  tne  traders,  will,  even  by 
their  afiifiance,  have  got  fairly  over  the  painful  flruggle  againft 
their  luperior  dexterity. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  fo  foon  as  matters  begin  to  go  backward 
in  a trading  nation,  and  that  by  the  increafe  of  their  riches,  luxury 
and  extravagance  take  place  of  oeconomy  and  frugality  among  the 
induftrious  ^ when  the  inhabitants  themfelves  foolifhly  enter  into 
competition  with  ftrangers  for  their  own  commodities  ; and  when 
a ftatefman  looks  cooly  on,  with  his  arms  acrofs,  or  takes  it  into 
his  head,  that  it  is  not  his  bufinefs  to  interpofe,  the  prices  of  the 
dextrous  workman  will  rife  above  the  amount  of  the  manage- 
ment, lofs,  and  reafonable  profits,  of  the  new  beginners;  and 
when  this  comes  to  be  the  cafe,  trade  will  decay  where  it  flou- 
rifhed  moft,  and  take  root  in  a new  foil.  This  I call  a competition 
between  nations. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

How  far  the  Form  of  Govern772ent  of  a f articular  Country  may  be 
favourable  or  unfavourable  to  a Competition  with  other  NaAionSy 

in  matters  of  Commerce, 

TRE  queflion  before  us,  though  relative  to  another  fcience,  is 
not  altogether  foreign  to  this.  I introduce  it  in  this  place, 
not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  connexion,  as  by  way  of  digreffion, 
which  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  a relation  to  general  principles, 
may  alfo  prove  a relaxation  to  the  mind,  after  fo  long  a chain  of 
clofe  reafoning. 

In  fetting  out,  I informed  my  readers  that  I intended  to  treat  of 
the  political  oeconomy  of  free  nations  only  ; and  upon  every  occa- 
hon  where  I have  mentioned  flavery,  I have  pointed  out  how  far 
the  nature  of  it  is  contrary  to  the  advancement  of  private  induftiyj 
the  infeparable  concomitant  of  foreign  and  domeftic  trade. 

No  term  is  lefs  underllood  than  that  of  liberty^  and  it  is  not  my 
intention,  at  prefent,  to  enter  into  a particular  inquiry  into  all  the 
different  acceptations  of  it. 

By  a people’s  being  free,  I underfland  no  more  than  their  being 
governed  by  general  laws,  well  known,  not  depending  upon  the 
ambulatory  will  of  any  man,  or  any  fet  of  men,  and  eftablifhed 
fo  as  not  to  be  changed,  but  in  a regular  and  uniform  way;  for 
reafons  which  regard  the  body  of  the  fociety,  and  not  through 
favour  or  prejudice  to  particular  perfons,  or  particular  claffes.  In 
fofar  as  a power  of  difpenfmg  with,  reflfaining  or  extending  gene- 
ral laws,  is  left  in  the  hands  of  any  governor,  in  fo  far,  I confider 
public  liberty  as  precarious.  I do  not  fay  it  is  hereby  hurt ; this 
will  depend  upon  the  ufe  made  of  fuch  prerogatives.  According  to 
this  definition  of  liberty,  a people  may  be  found  to  enjoy  freedom 
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under  the  moft  defpotic  forms  of  government ; and  perpetual  fer- 
vice  itfelf,  where  the  maftef  s power  is  limited  according  to  natural 
equity,  is  not  altogether  incompatible  with  liberty  in  the  fervant. 

Here  new  ideas  prefent  themfelves  concerning  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  fubordination  and  dependence  among  mankind ; which  I fliall 
lay  before  my  reader  before  I proceed,  fubmitting  the  jullnefs  of 
them  to  his  decifion. 

As  thefe  terms  are  both  relative,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  by 
fubordination  is  implied  an  authority  which  fuperiors  have  over  infe- 
riors ; and  by  dependence,  is  implied  certain  advantages  which  the 
inferiors  draw  from  their  fubordination : a fervant  is  under  fubor- 
dination to  his  mailer,  and  depends  upon  him  for  his  fublillence. 

Dependence  is  the  only  bond  pf  fociety ; and  I have  obferved,  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  firft  book,  that  the  dependence  of  one 
man  upon  another  for  food,  is  a very  natural  introduction  to  11a- 
very.  This  w^as  the  firft  contrivance  mankind  fell  upon,  in  order 
to  become  ufeful  to  one  another. 

Upon  the  aboliftiing  of  llavery,  from  a principle  of  chriftianity, 
the  next  Hep  taken,  was  the  eftablifhment  of  an  extraordinary  fub- 
ordination between  the  different  dalles  of  the  people ; this  was  the 
principle  of  the  feudal  government. 

The  laft  refinement,  and  that  which  has  brought  liberty  to  be 
generally  extended  to  the  loweft  denominations  of  a people,  with- 
out dellroying  that  dependence  neceflary  to  ferve  as  a band  of 
fociety,  was  the  introdudion  of  induftry : by  this  is  implied,  the 
circulation  of  an  adequate  equivalent  for  every  fervice^  which  pro- 
cures to  the  rich,  every  advantage  they  could  exped  to  reap,  either 
from  the  fervitude  or  dependence  of  the  poor  ; and  to  thefe  again, 
every  comfort  they  could  wifti  to  enjoy  under  the  mildeft  llavery, 
or  moll  gentle  fubordination. 

From  this  expofition,  I divide  dependence  into  three  kinds.  The 
firft  natural,  between  parents  and  children  ; the  fecond  political, 
between  mailers  and  fervants,  lords  and  vaflals,  Princes  and  fub- 

jeds ; 
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seas;  the  third  commercial,  between  the  rich  and  the  induf- 
trious. 


May  I be  allowed  to  tranfgrefs  the  limits  of  my  fubjed  for  a few 
Imes,  and  to  dip  fo  far  into  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  as 
to  enquire,  how  far  fubordination  among  men  is  thereby  autho- 
rized ? I think  I may  decide,  that  in  fo  far  as  the  fuhordhiation  is  in  pro- 
pmiorvto  the  dependence,  info  far  it  is  reafonable  and juf.  This  reprefents> 
an  even  balance.  If  the  fcale  of  fubordination  is  found  too  weighty^ 
tyranny  enfues,  and  licentioufnefs  is  implied,  in  proportion  as  it 
rifes  above  the  level.  From  this  let  me  draw  fome  conclufions 


imo..  He  who  depended  upon  another,  for  the  prefervation  of  a 
life  juftly  forfeited,  and  at  all  times  in  the  power  of  him  who 

fpared  it,  was,  by  the  civil  law,  called  a Have.  This  furely  is  the 
higheft  degree  of  dependence. 

, depends  upon  another  for  every  thing  neceffary  for 

his  fubfiftence,  feems  to  be  in  the  fecond  degree ; this  is  the  depen- 
dence  of  children  upon  their  parents. 

3tio  He  who  depends  upon  another  for  the  means  of  procurinn 
ubliftence  to  himfelf  by  his  own  labour,  Hands  in  the  third  degree  r 
*is  I take  to  have  been  the  cafe  between  the  feudal  lords,  and  the 
Ibweft  dalles  of  their  vaflals,  the  labourers  of  the  ground 
4to.  He  who  depends  totally  upon  the  fale  of  his  own’induftry 
Hands  in  the  fourth  degree : this  is  the  cafe  of  tradefmen  and  ma-’ 
nufadurers,  with  rePped  to  thofe  who  employ  them. 

Thefe  I take  to  be  the  different  degrees  of  fubordination  between 
man  and  man,  confidered  as  members  of  the  fame  fociety 
In  proportion,  therefore,  as  certain  claffes,  or  certain  individuals 
become  more  dependent  than  formerly,  in  the  fame  proportion: 
ought  their  juft  fubordination  to  increafe:  and  in  proportion  as 

*IhtThr*  ft'?  proportion 

^ g t this  juft  fubordination  to  diminilh.  This  feems  to  be  a ra- 
tional principle;,  next  for  the  application.. 


I deduce 
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I deduce  the  origin  of.  the  great  fubordinatioii  under  the  feudal 
government,  from  the  neceffary  dependence  of  the  lower  clalTes 
for  their  fubfiftence.  They  confumed  the  produce  of  the  land,  as 
the  price  of  their  fubordination,  not  as  the  reward  of  their  induftry 

in  making  it  produce.  ^ ^ -u  ^ 

I deduce  modern  liberty  from  the  independence  of  the  fame 
dalles,  by  the  introduction  of  induftry,  and  circulation  of  an  ade- 
quate equivalent  for  ever}'  fervice. 

If  this  doctrine  be  applied  in  order  to  refolve  the  famous  queftion 

fo  much  debated,  concerning  the  origin  of  fupreme  authority,  m 
fo  far  as  it  is  a queftion  of  the  law  of  nature,  I do  not  find  the  deci- 
fion  fo  very  difficult ; All  authority  is  in  proportion  to  dependence,  and 

mull  vary  according  to  circumfiances. 

I think  it  is  as  rational  to  fay,  that  the  fatherly  power  proceeded 
originally  from  the  acT  of  the  children,  as  to  fay,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  who  were  fed,  and  proteded  by  a few  great 
lords,  was  the  fountain  of  power,  and  creator  of  fubordination. 
Thofe  who  have  no  other  equivalent  to  give  for  their  food  and  pro- 
tedion,  muft  pay  in  perfonal  fervice,  refped,  and  fubmiffion ; and 
fo  foon  as  they  come  to  be  in  a fituation  to  pay  a proper  equivalent 
for  thefe  dependencies,  in  fo  far  they  acquire  a title  to  liberty 
and  independence.  The  feudal  lords,  therefore,  who,  with  reafon, 
had  an  entire  authority  over  many  of  their  vaffals,  being  fubdued 
by  their  King ; the  ufurpation  was  upon  their  rights,  not  upon  the 
rights  of  the  lower  claffes:  but  when  a King  came  to  extend  the 
power  he  had  over  the  vaffals  of  the  lords,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
cities,  who  had  been  independent  of  that  fubordination,  his  ufurp- 
ation became  evident.  ^ ^ , 

The  rights  of  Kings,  therefore,  are  to  be  fought  for  m hiftory  ; and 

not  founded  upon  the  fuppofition  of  tacit  contrads  between  them 
and  tlieir  people,  inferred  from  the  principles  of  an  imaginary  la  vV 
of  nature,  'ivhich  makes  all  mankind  equal : nature  can  never  be  in  op- 
pofition  to  common  reafon. 


The 
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The  general  principle  I have  laid  down,  appears,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  more  rational  than  that  imaginary  contract ; and  as 
confonant  to  the  full  with  the  fpirit  of  free  government.  If  the 
original  tacit  contradl  of  government  between  Prince  and  people  is 
admitted  univerfally,  then  all  governments  ought  to  be  fimilar^ 
and  every  fubordination,  which  appears  contrary  to  the  entire 
liberty  and  independence  of  the  lowed  clalfes,  ought  to  be  con- 
ftrued  as  t>Tannical ; whereas,  according  to  my  principle,  the  fub- 
ordination of  clalTes  may,  in  diderent  countries,  be  vaftly  different ; 
the  prerogative  of  one  fovereign  may,  from  different  cucumdances, 
be  far  more  extended  than  that  of  another. 


May  not  one  have  attained  the  fovereignty  (by  the  free  eleftion 
of  the  people,  I fuppofe)  becaufe  of  the  great  extent  of  his  poffef- 
fions,  number  of  his  vaflals  and  dependents,  quantity  of  wealth, 
alliances  and  connexions  with  neighbouring  fovereigns  ? Had  not 
for  example,  fuch  a perfon  as  Hugh  Capet,  the  greatell  feudal  Lord 
of  his  time,  a right  to  a mueh  more  extenfive  jurifdiffion  over  his 
fubjeds,  than  could  reafonably  be  afpired  to  by  a King  of  Poland, 
fent  from  France,  or  from  Germany,  and  fet  at  the  head  of  a repub- 
lic, where  he  has  not  one  perfon  depending  upon  him  for  any 
thing  ? ^ 


Tlie  pov/er  of  Princes,  as  Princes,  mud  then  be  didinguiflied 
from  the  power  they  derive  from  other  circumdances,  which  do 
not  neceffarily  follow  in  confequence  of  their  elevation  to  the 
throne.  It  would,  I jhink,  be  the 'greated  abfurdity  to  advance, 
that  the  title  of  King  aboliflies,  of  itfelf,  the  fubordination  due  to 
the  perfon  who  exercifes  the  office  of  that  Iiigh  magidracy. 


^ Matter  of  facd,  which  is  dronger  than  allreafoning,  demondrates 
the  force  of  the  principle  here  laid.  down.  Do  we  not  fee  how  fub- 
ordination nfes  an^ifalls  under: different  reigns,  under  a rich  Eliza- 
beth, and  a neceffifous  Charles,  under  a powerful  Andrian,  and  a 

didreffed  Bavarian  Emperor  I I praceed  no  farther  in  the  exami- 
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nation  of  this  matter : perhaps  my  reader  has  decided  that  I have 
gone  too  far  already. 

From  thefe  principles  may  be  deduced  the  boundaries  of  fubor- 
dination.  A people  who  depend  upon  nothing  but  their  own  in- 
duftry  for  their  fubfiftence,  ought  to  be  under  no  farther  fubordr- 
nation  than  what  is  necelTary  for  their  proteftion.  And  as  the 
protection  of  the  whole  body  of  fuch  a people  implies  the  protedlion 
of  every  individual,  fo  every  political  fubordination  fhould  there 
be  general  and  equal : no  perfon,  no  clafs  fhould  be  under  a greater 
fubordination  than  another.  This  is  the  fubordination  of  the  laws ; 
and  whenever  laws  eflablifli  a fubordination  more  than  what  is 
proportionate  to  the  dependence  of  thofe  who  are  fubordinate,  in 
fo  far  fuch  laws  may  be  conlidered  as  contrary  to  ‘natural  equity’, 
and  arbitrary. 

Thefe  things  premifed,  I come  to  the  queftion  propofed,  namely, 
How  far  particular  forms  of  government  are  favourable  or  unfa- 
vourable to  a competition  with  other  nations,  in  point  of  com- 
merced 

If  we  reafon  from  fa6ls,  and  from  experience,  we  fhall  find,  that 
trade  and^  induftry  have  been  found  mofily  to  flourifh  under  the 
republican  form,  and  under  thofe  which  have  come  the  nearefl  to 
it.  May  I be  allowed  to  fay,  that,  perhaps,  one  principal  reafon  for 
this  has  been,  that  under  thefe  forms  the  adminiftration  of  the 
laws  has  been  the  moll  uniform,  and  confequently,  that  moft 
liberty  has  aEiually  been  there  enjoyed  r I fay  adually,  becaufe  I 
have  faid  above,  that  in  my  acceptation  of  the  term,  liberty  is 
equally  compatible  with  monarchy  as  with  democracy ; I do  not  fay 
the  enjoyment  of  it  is  equally  fecure  under  both  ■,  becaufe  under 
the  firft  it  is  much  more  liable  to  be  deftroyed. 

The  life  of  the  democratical  fyftem  is  equality.  Monarchy  con- 
veys the  idea  of  the  greateft  inequality  poffible.  Now  if,  on  one 
fide,  the  equality  of  the-  democracy  fecures  liberty ; on  the  other, 

the 
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the  moderation  in  expence  difcourages  indufti^ ; and  if,  on  one 
lide,  the  inequality  of  the  monarchy  endangers  liberty,  the  progrefs 
of  luxury  encourages  induftry  on  the  other.  From  whence  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  democratical  fyftem  is  naturally  the  bell 
for  giving  birth  to  foreign  trade ; the  monarchical,  for  the  refine- 
ment of  the  luxurious  aits,  and  for  promoting  a rapid  circulation 
of  inland  commerce. 

The  danger  which  liberty  is  expofed  to  under  monarchy,  and  the 
difcouragement  to  induftry,  front  the  frugality  of  the  democracy, 
are  only  the  natural  and  immediate  effects  of  the  two  forms  of 
government ; and  thefe  inconveniencies  will  only  take  place  while 
ftatefmen  negied  the  intereft  of  commerce,  fo  far  as  not  to  make  it 
an  objeift;  of  admiaiftration. 

The  difadvantage,  therefore,  of  the  monarchical  form,  in  point 
of  trade  and  induftry,  does  not  proceed  from  the  inequality  it  efta- 
blifhes  among  the  citizens,  but  from  the  confequence  of  this  in- 
equality, which  is  very  often  accompanied  with  an  arbitrary  and 
undetermined  fubordination  between  the  individuals  of  the  higher 
ciafles,  and  thofe  of  the  lower ; or  between  thofe  veiled  with  the 
execT^ion  of  the  laws,  and  the  body  of  the  people.  The  moment 
it  is  "found  that  any  fubordination  within  the  monarchy,  between 
fubjecfl  and  fubjecft,  is  left  without  proper  bounds  prefcribed,  liberty 
is  fo  far  at  an  end.  Nay  monarchy  itfelf  is  thereby  hurt,  as  this 
undetermined  fubordination  implies  an  arbitrary  power  in  the  ftate, 
not  veiled  in  the  monarch.  Arbitrary  power  never  can  be  delegated  ; 
for  if  it  be  arbitrary,  it  may  be  turned  againft  the  monarch,  as  well 
as  againft  the  fubjecft. 

I might  therefore  fay,  that  when  fuch  a power  in  individuals  is 
conftitutionai  in  the  monarchy,  fuch  monarchy  is  not  a govern- 
ment, but  a tyranny,  and  therefore  falls  without  the  limits  of  our 
fubjecl ; and  when  fuch  a power,  is  anti-eonftitutional,  and  yet  is 
exercifed,  that  it  is  an  abufe,  and  fhould  be  overlooked.  But  as  • 
|he  plan  of  this  inquiry  engages  me  to  inveftigate  the  operations 
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of  general  principles,  and  the  confequences  they  produce,  I cannot 
omit,  in  this  place,  to  point  out  thofe  which  flow  from  an  unde- 
termined fubordination,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  proceed. 

Whether  this  undetermined  fubordination  between  individuals, 
be  a ^ice  in  the  conflitution  of  the  government,  or  an  abufe,  it  is 
the  fame  thing  as  to  the  confequences  which  refult  from  it.  It  is 
this  which  checks  and  deflroys  induflry,  and  which  in  a great^ 
meafure  prevents  its  progrefs  from  being  equal  in  all  countries. 
This  difference  in  the  form  or  adminiftration  of  governments,  is 
the  only  one  which  it  is  effentially  neceffary  to  examine  in  this 
inquiry ; and  fo  effential  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  I imagine  it 
v^iould  be  lefs  hurtful,  in  a plan  for  the  eftablifhment  of  commerce, 
fairly,  and  at  once,  to  enllave  the  lower  claffes  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  make  them  vendible  like  other  commodities,  than  to  leave 
them  nominally  free,  burthened  with  their  own  maintenance, 
charged  with  the  education  of  their  children,  and  at  the  fame  time 
under  an  irregular  fubordination ; that  is,  liable  at  every  moment 
to  be  loaded  with  new  predations  or  impofitions,  either  in  work  or 
otherwife,  and  to  be  fined  or  imprifoned  at  will  by  their  fuperiors. 

It  produces  no  difference,  whether  thefe  irregularities  be  exer- 
cifed  by  thofe  of  the  fuperior  clafles,  or  by  the  flatefman  and  his 
fubftitutes.  It  is  the  irregularity  of  the  exadlions  more  than  the 
extent  of  them  which  ruins  induflry.  It  renders  living  precarious,, 
and  the  very  idea  of  induflry  fhould  carry  along  with  it,  not  only 
an  affured  livelihood,  but  a certain  profit  over  and  above. 

Let  iinpofitions  be  ever  fo  high,  provided  they  be  proportional, 
genera?,  gradually  augmented,  and  permanent,  they  may  have 
indeed  the  effea  of  flopping  foreign  trade,  and  of  flarving  the  idle, 
but  they  never  will  ruin  the  induflrious,  as  we  fhall  have  occafion 
to  fhew  in  treating  of  taxation.  Whereas,  when  they  are  arbitrary, 
falling  unequally  upon  individuals  of  the  fame  condition,  hidden, 
and  frequently  changing  their  objedt,  it  is  impoflible  for  induflry 
to  fland  its  ground.  Such  a fyflem  of  oeconomy  introduces  an 
z unequal 
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unequal  competition  among  tliofe  of  the  fame  clafs^  it  ffops  induf- 
trious  people  in  the  middle  of  their  career,  difcoiirages  others  from 
expoiing  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  eafe  of  their  circnmfmces,  confe- 
quently  encourages  hoarding ; this  again  excites  rapacioufnefs 
upon  the  fide  of  the  fiatefman,  who  fees  himfelf  frufirated  in  his 
fcliemes  of  laying  hold  of  private  wealth. 

From  this  a new  fet  of  inconveniencies  follow.  He  turns  his- 
views  upon  folid  property.  This  infpires  the  landlords  with  indig- 
nation againfl;  him  who  can  load  them  at  will ; and  with  envy  againfl 
the  monied  interef^  who  can  baffle  his  attempts.  This  clafs  again  is 
eonflantly  upon  the  catch  to  profit  of  the  public  diftrefs  for  want 
©f  money.  What  is  the  confequence  of  all  this?  It  is,  that  the 
lowefi:  clafies  of  the  people,  who  ought  by  induftry  to  enrich  the 
fiate,  find  on  one  hand  the  monied  interefl  confiantly  amaffing, 
in  order  to  lend  to  the  ftate,  inftead  of  diftributing  among  them^  by 
feafonable  loans,  their  fuperfluous  income,  with  a view  to-  fiiare 
the  reafonable  profits  of  their  ingenuity ; and  on  the  other  hand, 
they  find  the  emiflaries  of  taxation  robbing  them  of  the  feed  before: 
it  is  fown,  inftead  of  waiting  for  a fflare  in  the  harveft. 

Under  the  feudal  form  of  government,  liberty  and  independence 
were  confined  to  the  nobility.  Birth  opened  the  door  of  preferment, 
to  fome,  and  birth  as  effecTtually  flint  it  againft  others.  I have  often 
©bferved  how,  by  reafon  and  from  experience,  fuch  a form,  of  go- 
vernment muft  be  unfavourable  both  to  trade  and  induftry. 

From  reafon  it  is  plain,  that  induftry  mud  give  wealth,  and 
wealth  -ze^/Zgive  power,  if  he  who  poflefles  it  be  left  the  mafter  to 
employ  it  as  he  pleafes.  A government  could  not  therefore  encou- 
rage a fyftem  which  tended  to  throw  power  into  the  hands  of  thofe 
who  were  only  made  to  obey.  It  was  confequently  very  natural- 
for  the  nobility  to  be  jealous  of  wealthy  merchants,  and  of  every 
one  who  became  eafy  and  independent  by  means  of  their  own  in-- 

duftry ; experience  proved  how  exactly  this  principle. regulated  theiro 
adminiftration. 
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A ftatefman  ought,  therefore,  to  confider  attentively  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  conflitution  of  his  country,  before  he  fets  on  foot 
the  niodern  fyftem  of  trade  and  induftry . I am  far  fiom  being  of 
opinion  that  this  is  the  only  road  to  happinefs,  fecurity,  and  eafe ; 
though,  from  the  general  tafte  of  the  times  I live  in,  it  be  the  fyftem 
I am  principally  employed  to  examine.  A country  may  be  abun- 
dantly happy,  and  fufftcientl}''  formidable  to  thofe  who  come  to 
attack  it,  without  being  extremely  rich.  Riches  indeed  are  forbid 
to  all  whorhave  not  mines,  or  foreign  trade. 

If  a country  be  found  labouring  under  many  natural  difadvan- 
tages  from  inland  fituation,  barren  foil,  diftant  carriage,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  a competition  with  other  nations  in  foreign 
markets.  Ail  that  can  be  then  undertaken  is  a paflive  trade,  and 
that  only  in  fo  far  as  it  can  bring  in  additional  wealth.  When  little 
money  can  be  acquired,  the  ftatefman’s  application  muft  be,  to 
make  that  already  acquired  to  circulate  as  much  as  poflible,  in  order 
to  give  bread  to  every  one  in  the  fociety. 

In  countries  where  the  government  is  vefted  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  lords,  as  is  the  cafe  in  all  ariftocracies,  as  was  the 
cafe  under  the  feudal  government,  and  as  it  ftill  is  the  cafe  in 
many  countries  in  Europe,  where  trade,  however,  and  induftry 
are  daily  gaining  ground  j the  ftatefman  who  fets  the  new  fyftem 
of  political  oeconomy  on  foot,  may  depend  upon  it,  that  either  his 
attempt  will  fail,  or  the  conftitution  of  the  government  will  change. 
If  he  deftroys-all  arbitrary  dependence  between  individuals,  the 
wealth  of  the  induftrious  will  fhare,  if  not  totally  root  out  the 
power  of  the  grandees.  If  he  allows  fuch  a dependence  to  fubfift, 
his  project  will  fail. 

While  Venice  and  Genoa  flouriftied,  they  were  obliged  to  open 
the  doors  of  their  fenate  to  the  wealthy  citizens,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  being  broken  down.  What  is  venal  nobility  ? The  child 
of  commerce,  the  indifpenfible  confequence  of  induftry,  and  a 
middle  term,  which  our  Gothic  anceftors  found  themfelves  obliged 
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to  adopt,  in  order  not  entirely  to  lofe  their  own  rank  in  the  Hate. 
Money,  they  found,  mull  carry  off  the  fafces,  fa  they  chofe  rather, 
to  adopt  the  wealthy  plebeians,  and  to  clothe  ignoble  Ihoulders 
with  their  purple  mantle,  than  to  allow  thefe  to  wrell  all  authority 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  higher  clafs.  By  this  expedient,  a fudden. 
revolution  has  often  been  prevented.  Some  kingdoms  have  been 
quit  for  a bloody  rebellion,  or  a long  civil  war.  Other  countries 
have  likewife  demonllrated  the  force  of  the  principles  here  laid 
down : a wealthy  populace  has  broken  their  chains  to  pieces,  and 
overturned  the  very  foundations  of  the  feudal  fyHena. 

All  thefe  violent  convuilions  have  been  owing  to  the  Ihort-lighted* 
nefs  of  ftateiinen-;  who,  inattentive  to  the  confequences  of  grow- 
ing wealth  and  indullry,  foolilhly  imagined  that  hereditary  fubor- 
dination  was  to  fublift  among  claffes,  whofe  fituation,  with  refpeff 
to  each  other,  was  entirely  changed. 

The  pretorian  cohorts  were  at  firll  fubordinate  to  the  orders  of 
the  Emperors,  and  were  the  guards  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The 
Janiffaries  are  underllood  to  be  under  the  command;  of  the  principal: 
officers  of  the  Port.  So  foon  as  the  leading  men  of  Rome  and  Con- 
llantinople,  who  naturally  were  entitled  to  govern  the  Rate,  applied 
to  thefe  tumultuous  bodies  for  their  protection  and  affiliance,  they 
in  their  turn,  made  fenfible  of  their  own  importance,  changed  the- 
conftitution,  and  fhared  in  the  government. 

A milder  revolution,  entirely  fimilar,  is  taking  place  in  modern: 
times  ; and  an  attentive  fpedrator  may  find  amufement  in  viewing- 
the  progrefs  of  it  in  many  ftates  of  Europe.  Trade  and  indufiry  are 
in  vogue  ; and  their  efiabliffiment  is  occafioning  a wonderful; 
fermentation  with  the  remaining  fiercenefs  of  the.  feudal  con- 
ftitution. 

Trade  and  indullry  owed  their  eftablifhment  to  ’war  and;  to  ambT 
non ; and  perhaps  mankind  may  hope  to  fee  the  day  when  they 
wali  put  an  end  to  the  firll,  by  expofing  the  expenfive  folly  of  jthe- 
latter. 
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Trade  and  induftiT,  I owed  their  eftablifliment  to  the  ambh 
tion  of  princes,  who  fupporred  and  favoured  the  plan  in  the  begin- 
ning principally  with  a view  to  enrich  themfelves,  and  thereby  to 
become  fonnidable  to  their  neighbours.  But  they  did  not  dif- 
cover,  until  experience  taught  them,  that  the  wealth  they  drew 
from  fuch  fountains  was  but  the  overflowing  of  the  fpring;  and 
that  an  opulent,  bold,  and  fpirited  people,  having  the  fund  of  the 
prince’s  wealth  in  their  own  hands,  have  it  alfo  in  their  own  power, 
when  it  becomes  ftrongly  their  inclination,  to  lhake  oflf  his  autho- 
rity. The  confequence  of  this  change  has  been  the  introduction 
of  a more  mild,  and  a more  regular  plan  of  adminiftration.  The 
money  gatherers  are  become  more  ufeful  to  princes,  than  the  great 
lords ; mid  thofe  who  are  fertile  in  expedients  for  eftablifhing  pub- 
lic credit,  and  for  drawing  money  from  the  coffers  of  the  rich,  by 
the  impofition  of  taxes,  have  been  preferred  to  the  moft  wife  and 
moft  learned  counfellors. 

As  this  fyftem  is  new,  no  wonder  if  it  has  produced  phenomena 
both  new  and  furprizing.  Formerly,  the  power  of  Princes  was 
employed  to  deftroy  liberty,  and  to  eftablifli  arbitrary  fubordination ; 
but  in  our  days,  we  have  feen  thofe  who  have  beft  comprehended 
the  true  principles  of  the  new  plan  of  politics,  arbitrarily  limiting 
the  power  of  the  higher  claffes,  and  thereby  applying  their  autho- 
rity towards  the  extenfion  of  public  liberty,  by  extinguifliing  every 
fubordination,  other  than  that  due  to  the  eftablifhed  laws. 

The  fundamental  maxim  of  fome  of  the  greateft  minifters,  has 
been  to  reftrain  the  power  of  the  great  lords.  The  natural  infe- 
rence that  people  drew  from  fuch  a ftep,  was,  that  the  minifter 
thereby  intended  to  make  every  thing  depend  on  the  prince’s 
will  only.  This  I do  not  deny.  But  what  ufe  have  we  feen  made 
nf  this  new  acquifition  of  power  ? Thofe  who  look  into  events  with 
a political  eye,  may  perceive  feveral  acTs  of  the  moft  arbitrary  au- 
thority exercifed  by  fome  late  European  fovereigns,  with  no  other 
yiew  than  to  eftablifh  public  liberty  upon  a more  extenfive  bottom. 
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And  although  the  prerogative  of  fome  princes  he  increafed  con- 
fiderably  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  antient  conftitution,  even  to  fuch 
a degree  as  perhaps  juftly  to  deferve  the  name  of  ufurpation ; yet 
the  confequences  refulting  from  the  revolution,  cannot  every  where 
be  faid,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  impaired  what  I call  public  liberty, 
I fhould  be  at  no  lofs  to  prove  this  aflertion  from  matters  of  fadl, 
and  by  examples,  did  I think  it  proper:  it  feems  better  to  prove  it 
from  reafon. 

When  once  a date  begins  to  fublift  by  the  confequences  of  in- 
duftry,  there  is  lefs  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  power  of 
the  fovereign.  The  mechanifm  of  his  adminiftration  becomes 
more  complex,  and,  as  was  obferved  in  the  introdu6tion  to  the  firft 
book,  he  finds  himfelf  fo  bound  up  by  the  laws  of  his  political 
oeconomy,  that  every  tranfgreflion  of  them  runs  him  into  new 
difficulties. 

I only  fpeak  of  governments  which  are  conduced  fyftematically, 
conftitutionally,  and  by  general  laws  ; and  when  I mention  princes,* 

I mean  their  councils.  The  principles  I am  enquiring  into,  regard 
the  cool  adminiftration  of  their  government ; it  belongs  to  another 
branch  of  politics,  to  contrive  bulwarks  againft  their  paffions,  vices 
and  weaknefles,  as  men. 

I fay,  therefore,  that  from  the  time  ftates  have  begun  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  confequences  of  induftry,  the  plan  of  adminiftration 
has  become  more  moderate ; has  been  changing  and  refining  by 
degrees ; and  every  change,  as  has  been  often  obferved,  muft  be 
accompanied  with  inconveniencies. 

It  is  of  governments  as  of  machines,  the  more  they  are  fimple, 
the  more  they  are  folid  and  lafting ; the  more  they  are  artfully 
compofed,  the  more  they  become  ufeful ; but  tlie  more  apt  they 
are  to  be  out  of  order. 

The  Lacedemonian  form  may  be  compared  to  the  wedge,  the 
moft  folid  and  compact  of  all  the  mechanical  powers.  Thofe  of 
modern  ftates  to  watches,  which  are  continually  going  wrong; 
\OL.  I.  fometimes 
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fometimes  the  fpring  is  found  too  weak,  at  other  times  too  ftrong 
for  the  machine : and  when  the  wheels  are  not  made  according  to 
a determined  proportion,  by  the  able  hands  of  a Graham,  or  a 
lulien  le  Roy,  they  do  hot  tally  well  with  one  another , then  the 
machine  Hops,  and  if  it  be  forced,  feme  part  gitres  way,  and  the 
workman’s  hand  becomes  necelTary  to  fet  it  right. 
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Security,  Eafe  and  Happinefs,  no  infepambk  Concomitants  of 

"Trade  and  Induftry, 

The  republic  of  Lycuxgus  reprefents  th6  molt  perfedt  plan  of 
political  oeconoiny,  in  my  humble  opinion,  any  where  to  he 
met  with,  either  in  antient  or  modern  times*  That  it  exifted  can- 
not be  called  in  queftion,  any  more  than  that  it  proved  the  moil 
durable  of  all  thofe  eflabliihed  among  the  Greeks  ; and  if  at  laft  it 
came  to  fail,  it  was  more  from  the  abufes  which  giadually  were 
introduced  into  it,  than  from  any  Vice  in  the  form. 

The  fimplicity  of  the  inftitution  made  the  folidity  of  it ; and  had 
the  Lacedemonians  at  all  times  adhered  to  the  principles  of  their 
government,  and  fpi'rit  of  their  conilitution,  they  miglit  have  per- 
haps fubfiiled  to  this  very  day.  . . , . . 

My  intention,  in  this  chapter,  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  di  - 

quifition  concerning  the  mechanifm  of  every  part  of  the  Spartan 
republic ; but  to  compare  the  general  plan  of  Lycurgus’s  political 
oeconomy  with  the  principles  we  have  been  laying  down. 

Of  this  plan  we  have  a defeription  in  the  life  of  that  legillator 
written  by  Plutarch,  one  of  the  moll  judicious  authors  to  be  met 
with  in  any  age. 
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This  hiftorian  floiiriljied  at  ieaft  800  years  after  the  inflitution  of 
the  plan  he  defcribes.  A plan  neyer  reduced  into  a fyftemr  of 
written  laws,  but  ftamped  at  firft  upon  the  minds  of  the  Spartans 
by  the  imrnediate  authority  of  the  gods,  which  made  them  fubmit 
to  the  moll  violent  revolution  that  perhaps  ever  took  place  in  any 
nation,  and  which  they  fupporced  for  fo  many  ages  by  the  force  of 
education  alone. 

As  the  whole  of  Lycurgus’s  laws  was  tranfmitted  by  tradition 
only,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  defcription  Plutarch,  or  in- 
deed any  of  the  antients,  have  given  us  of  this  republic,  can  be 
depended  on  with  certainty  as  a juft  yeprefentation  of  every  part  of 
the  fyftem  laid  down  by  that  great  ftatefman.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  be  very  fure,  that  as  to  the  outlines  of  the  inftitution, 
we  have  them  tranfmitted  to  ns  in  all  their  purity  j and,  in  what 
relates  to  my  fubjecf,  I have  no  occafion  to  launch  out  into  any 
particulars  which  may  imply  the  fmalleft  controverfy,  as  to  the 
matter  of  fact. 

Property  among  the  Lacedemonians,  at  the  time  when  Lycurgus 
planned  his  inftitution,  was  very  unequally  divided:  the  confe- 
quenee  of  which,  fays  our  hiftorian,  was  to  draw  many  poor  people 
into  the  city,  where  the  wealth  was  gathered  into  few  hands  ; that 
is,  according  to  our  language,  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  ^bo  lived  in  the 
city,  had  purged  the  lands  of  ufelefs  mouths,  and  the  inf  ability  of  the 
government  had  rendered  indufry  precarious,  which  muf  have  opened  the 
door  to  general  difrefs  among  all  the  lower  clajfes. 

The  firft  ftep  our  legiflator  took,  was  to  prepare  the  fpirit  of  the 
people,  fo  as  to  engage  them  to  fubmit  to  a total  reform,  which 
could  not  fail  of  being  attended  with  innumerable  inconveniencies. 

For  this  purpofe  he  went  to  Delphi,  without  having  commu- 
nicated his  defign  to  mty  body.  The  Pythia  declared  him  to  be 
the  darling  of  the  gods,  and  rather  a god  than  a man ; and  pub- 
licly gave  out,  that  Apollo  had  delivered  to  him  alone  the  plan  of 
a republic  which  far  exceeded  every  other  in  perfection. 
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What  a powerful  engine  was  this  in  the  hands  of  a profound 
politician,  who  had  traYelled  over  the  world  with  a previous  inten- 
tion to  explore  the  mvfteries  of  the  fcience  of  government ! and 
what  advantages  did  fuch  an  authentic  recommendation,  coming 
diredfcly  (as  was  believed)  from  the  voice  of  the  Divinity,  give  him 
over  a fuperftitious  people,  in  eftablilhing  whatever  form  of  govern- 
ment  he  thought  moft  proper ! 

The  fagacious  Lacedemonian  did  not,  however,  entirely  depend 
upon  the  blind  fubmiffion  of  his  countrymen  to  the  didates  of  the 
oracle ; but  wifely  judged  that  fome  preparatory  fteps  might  ftill 
be  necelTary.  He  communicated,  therefore,  his  plan,  firft  to  his 
friends,  and  then  by  degrees  to  the  principal  people  of  the  date, 
who  certainly  never  could  have  been  brought  to  relifli  an  inno- 
vation fo  prejudicial  to  their  intereft,  had  it  not  been  from  the 
deepen  reverence  and  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  the  gods.  Affiired 
of  their  affiftance,  he  appeared  in  the  market  place,  accompanied 
by  his  party,  all  in  arms  ; and  having  impofed  refped,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  government  by  the  nomination  of  a fenate. 

Whatever  regards  any  other  objed  than  his  plan  of  political 
oeconomy,  lhall  be  here  paffed  over  in  filence.  It  is  of  no  confe- 
quence  to  my  inquiry,  where  the  fupreme  power  was  veiled : k is 
fufficient  to  know  that  there  was  an  authority  in  the  Hate  fufficient 
to  fupport  the  execution  of  his  plan. 

He  deftroyed  all  inequality  at  one  llroke.  The  property  of  all  the 
lands  of  the  Hate  was  thrown  together,  and  became  at  the  difpofal 
of  the  legillator.  Every  branch  of  indullry  was  profcribed  to  the 
citizens.  And  a monied  intereft  was  made  to  difappear,  by  the  in- 
trodudion  of  iron  coin.  The  lands  he  divided  into  equal  lots, 
according  to  the  number  of  citizens. 

Thus  all  were  rendred  entirely  equal  in  point  of  fortune,  as  nei- 
ther wealth,  indullry,  or  lands,  could  give  a fuperiority  to  any 
body.  Erom  this  part  of  the  plan  I conclude,  that  Lycurgus  difco- 

vered  the  utter  infufficiency  of  an  agrarian  law  for  eftablilhing 
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equality  among  the  individuals  of  a Hate,  without  profcribing,  at 
the  fame  time,  both  wealth  and  induilry.  A circumftance  which 
feems  to  have  efcaped  every  other  ftatefman  in  antient  times,  as 
well  as  the  modern  patrons  of  equality  and  limplicity  of  manners. 
The  lands  were  cultivated  by  the  Helotes,  who  were  nourilhed 
from  them,  and  who  were  obliged  to  deliver  the  furplus,  that  is, 
a determined  quantity  of  fruits,  to  the  proprietor  of  the  lot.  Every 
necellary  mechanic  art  was  likewife  exercifed  by  tliis  body  of 
Haves. 

By  this  diftribution,  the  produce  of  the  earth  (that  is  every  article 
of  nourifhment)  came  free  and  without  coft  to  every  individual  of 
the  Hate.  The  Spartan  landlords  were  rather  overfeers  of  the  Haves j 
and  collectors  of  the  public  fubfiftence,  than  direct  proprietors  of 
the  foil  which  produced  it.  For  although  every  man  was  fed  from 
his  own  lands,  and  provided  his  own  portion,  yet  this  portion  was 
regulated,  and  was  to  be  confumed  in  public ; and  any  one  who 
pretended  to  eat  alone,  or  before  he  came  to  the  public  hall,  was 
held  in  the  utmoH  contempt. 

' Their  cloathing  was  the  moft  fimple  poflible,  perfectly  alike,  and 
could  be  purchafed  for  a fmall  value.  This  frugality  produced  no 
bad  effect ; becaufe  no  man . lived  by  his  induftry.  Arts,  as  has 
been  faid,  were  exercifed  by  the  Helotes,  the  property  of  private 
citizens  ; and  if  fuch  maHers  as  entertained  manufacturing  Haves 
gained  by  that  traffic  (as  fome  mull  do)  every  method  of  profiting 
of  their  fuperior  riches  was  cut  off. 

The  Spartans  were  continually  together,  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  divert  themfelves  j and  their  amufements  were  moftly  mar- 
tial exercifes.  The  regulations  of  thefe  numerous  aflemblies  (which 
were  compared,  with  great  elegance  and  juflnefs,  to  fwarms  of 
bees)  cut  off  all  outward  marks  of  diHinction.  There  was  not  a 
poffibility  for  luxury  to  introduce  itfelf,  either  in  eating,  drinking, 
cloathing,  furniture,  or  any  other  expence. 
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Here  then  was  a whole  nation  fed  and  provided  for  gratuitouily  j 
there  was  not  the  leaft  occafton  for  induftry  s the  nfefulnefs  of 
which  we  have  fliewn  principally  to  confift  in  its  pioving  an  expe- 
dient for  procuring  for  the  neceffitous,  what  the  Spartans  found 

provided  for  them  without  labour,  , 

Under  fuch  circumftances  we  may  conclude,  from  the  principles 
we  have  laid  down,  that  a people  thus  abundantly  aounfhed,  mull 
have  multiplied  exceedingly.  And  fo  no  doubt  they  did.  But  the 
regulation  of  the  lots  permitted  no  more  than  a fixt  number  of  citi- 
zens. Whenever,  therefore,  numbers  were  found  to  exceed  this 
ftandard,  the  fupernumeraries  were  difmifled,  and  fent  to  fonu 
colonies’  And  when  the  Helotes  increafed  too  much,  and  thereby 
began  to  rife  above  the  proportion  of  the  labour  mquired  of  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  confunaing  the  food  of  their  mailers,  which 
they  had  among  their  hands,  and  thereby  becoming  idle,  licentious, 
and  confequently  dangerous  to  the  Rate,  it  was  permitted  to  deftroy 
them  by  way  of  a military  exercife,  conducted  by  Rratagem  and 
addrefs;  arts  which  this  people  conftantly  preferred  in  war,  to 

labour,  llrength,  and  intrepidity. 

This  appears  a very  barbarous  cullom,  and  I lhail  not  offer  any 
thing  as  an  apology  for  it,  but  the  ferocity  of  the  manners  of  thofe 
times.  Abftraaing  from  the  cruelty,  the  rellraining  the  numbers 
of  that  clafs  within  certain  limits,  was  abfolutely  neceffary.  The 
Lacedemonian  flaves  were  in  many  refpeffs  far  happier  man  thofe 
-of  other  nations.  They  were  in  reality  a body  of  farmers,  which 
paid  a certain  quantity  of  fruits  out  of  every  lot  to  wit,  70  me- 
dimni  of  barley:  their  numbers  were  not  recruited  from  abroad,  as 
elfewhere,  but  fupported  by  their  own  propagation  •,  confequently 
there  was’an  abfoiute  neceffity  either  to  prevent  the  over  multipli- 
cation of  them,  or  to  diminifh  an  income  proportioned  exactly  to 
the  neceffities  of  the  Rate : and  what  expedient  could  be  fallen 
upon!  They  were  flaves,  and  therefore  could  not  be  inrolied  in  the 

number  of  citizens ; they  could  not  be  fold  to  flrangers,  for  mo- 
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iiey  which  was  forbid  ; and  they  were  of  no  ufe  to  induftry.  No 
wonder  then  if  the  fiercenefs  of  the  manners  of  thofe  days  per- 
mitted the  inhuman  treatment  they  received ; which,  however, 
Plutarch  is  far  from  attributing  to  the  primitive  inftitution  of  Lycur- 
gus.  Befidfes,  when  we  fee  that  the  freemen  themfelves  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  country  the  moment  their  numbers  exceeded  a 
certain  ftandard,  it  was  not  to  be  expefred,  thatufelefs  flaves  Ihould 
be  permitted  ta  multiply  at  difcretion. 

From  this  Iketch  of  Lyeurgus’s  political  oeconomy,  we  find  the 
fiate  abundantly  provided  with  every  neceffar)^  article ; an  effefrual 
flop  put  to  vicious  procreation  among  the  citizens ; and  a correc- 
tive for  the  over  multiplication  of  the  flaves.  The  next  care  of  a 
iiatefman  is  to  regulate  the  employment  of  a people. 

Every  freeman  in  the  ftate  was  bred  up  from  his  infancy  to  aims. 
No  family  care  could  prevent  him  from  ferving  the  ftate  as  a fob- 
dier ; his  childmn  were  no  load  upon  him;  it  was  the  bufinefs  of 
the  Helotes  to  fupply  them  with  provifions  ; of  the  fervants  in  town 
to  prepare  thefe,  and  the  public  tables  were  always  ready  fumifhed. 

- The  whole  youth  of , Sparta  was  educated  not  as  the  children  of 
tlieir  parents  , but  of  the  ftate.  They  imbibed  the  fame  fentiments- 
of  frugalify,  temperance,  and  love  of  fimplicity.  They  exercifed. 
the  fame  employment,  and  were  occupied  in  the  fame  way  in  every 
refpefr..  The  fimplicity  of  Lycurgusis  plan,  rendered  this  a prac- 
ticable fcheme..  The  multiplicity  and  variety  of  employments 
among  us,  makes  it  abfoiutely  neceftary  to  truft  the  parents  with: 
the  education  of  their  children ; whereas  in  Sparta,  there  were  not. 
two  employments  for  a free  man  ; there  was  neither  orator,  lawyer, 
phyfician,  or  politician,  hy  prof eftion  to  be  found.  The  inftitu- 
tions  of  their  lawgiver  were  conftantly  inculcated  by  the  old  upoui 
the  minds  of  the  young;  every  thing  they  heard  or  faw,  was  rela- 
tive to  war.  The  very  gods  were  reprefented  in  armour,  and  ev^ery 
precept  they  were  taught,  tended  to  banifti  fuperftuity,  and  toefta- 
blifti  moderation  and  hard  living. 
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The  youth  were  continually  ftriving  together  in  ah  military 
exercifes ; fuch  as  boxing  and  wreRling.  To  keep  up,  theiefoie^ 
a fpirit  of  emulation,  and  to  banifh  animolity  at  the  fame  time, 
Iliarp,  fatirical  expreffions  were  much  encouraged ; but  thefe  were 
always  to  be  feafoned  with  fomething  gracious  or  polite.  The  grave 
demeanour  likewife,  and  down-caft  look  which  they  were  ordered 
to  obferve  in  the  ftreets,  and  the  injunction  of  keeping  their  hands 
within  their  robes,  might  very  naturally  be  calculated  to  prevent 
quarrels,  and  efpecially  blows,  at  times  when  the  authority  of  a 
public  affembly  could  not  moderate  the  vivacity  of  their  paffions. 
By  thefe  arts,  the  Spartans  lived  in  great  harmony  in  the  midft  of  a 
continual  war. 

Under  fuch  regulations  a people  mull  enjoy  fecurity  from  foreign 
attacks  ; and  certainly  the  intention  of  the  legillator  never  was  to 
extend  the  limits  of  Laconia  by  conqueft.  What  people  could  ever 
think  of  attacking  the  Lacedemonians,  where  nothing  but  blows 
could  be  expected  ? 

They  enjoyed  eafe  in  the  moftfupreme  degree;  they  were  abun- 
dantly provided  with  every  necelTary  of  life ; although,  I confefs, 
the  enjoyment  of  them  in  fo  auftere  a manner,  would  not  be  reliflied 
by  any  modem  fociety.  But  habit  is  all  in  things  of  this  kind.  A 
courfe  meal  to  a good  Romach,  has  more  relifli  than  all  the  deli- 
cacies of  the  moll  exquifite  preparation  to  a depraved  appetite ; and 
if  fenfuality  be  reckoned  among  the  pleafures  of  life,  enough  of  it 
might  have  been  met  with  in  the  manners  of  that  people.  It  does 
not  belong  to  my  fubjecl  to  enter  into  particular  details  on  this 
head.  But  the  moil  rational  pleafure  among  men,  the  delightful 
communication  of  fociety,  was  here  enjoyed  to  the  utmoft  extent. 
The  whole  republic  was  continually  gathered  together  in  bodies, 
and  their  Rudies,  their  occupations,  and  their  amufements,  were  the 
fame.  One  taRe  was  univerfal ; and  the  young  and  the  old  being 
-conRantly  together,  the  RrR  under  the  immediate  infpetRion  and 
authority  of  the  latter,  the  fame  fentiments  were  tranfmitted  from 

generation 
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generation  to  generation.  The  Spartans  were  fo  pleafed,  and  fo 
fatisfied  with  their  fituation,  that  they  defpifed  the  manners  of 
every  other  nation.  If  this  does  not  tranfmit  an  idea  of  happinefs, 
I am  at  a lofs  to  form  one.  Security,  eafe,  and  happinefs,  there- 
fore, are  not  infeparable  concomitants  of  trade  and  induftry. 

Lycurgus  had  penetration  enough  to  perceive  the  weak  fide  of 
his  inftitution.  He  was  no  ftranger  to  the  feducing  influence  of 
luxury ; and  plainly  forefaw,  that  the  confequences  of  induftry, 
which  procures  to  mankind  a great  variety  of  new  objedts  of  deflre' 
and  a wonderful  facility  in  fatisfying  them,  would  eafily  root  put 
the  principles  he  had  endeavoured  to  inftil  into  his  countrymen,  if 
the  ftate  of  fimplicity  fliould  ever  come  to  be  fophifticated  bv  fo- 
reign communications.  He  affecfted,  therefore,  to  introduce  feveral 
cuftoms  which  could  not  fail  of  difgufting  and  ftiocking  the  deli- 
cacy of  neighbouring  ftates.  He  permitted  the  dead  to  be  buried 
%vithm  the  walls ; the  handling  of  dead  bodies  was  not  reckoned 
pollution  among  the  Lacedemonians.  He  forbade  bathing,  fo  ne- 
ceflary  for  cleanlinefs  in  a hot  country : and  the  coarfenefs  and 
dirtmefs  of  their  cloaths,  and  fweat  from  their  hard  exercifes,  could 
not  fail  to  difguft  ftrangers  from  coming  among  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  was  found,  at  Sparta  which  couki  engage  a 
ftranger  to  wiih  to  become  one  of  their  number.  And  to  prevent 
the  contagion  of  foreign  cuftoms  from  getting  in,  by  means  of  the 
citizens  themfelves,  he  forbade  the  Spartans  to  travel ; and  excluded 
from,  any  employment  in  the  ftate,  thofe  who  had  got  a foreign 
education.  Nothing  but  a Spartan  breeding  could  have  fitted  a per- 
fon  to  live  among  them. 

The  theft  encouraged  among  the  Lacedemonians  was  calculated 
to  make  them  artful  and  dextrous ; and  contained  not  the  fmalleft 
tmcfure  of  vice.  It  was  generally  of  fomething  eatable,  and  the 
irugality  of  their  table  prcfeipted  them  to  it  *,  while  on  the  other 
^and,  their  being  expofed  to  the  like  reprifals,  made  them  watch- 

ul  and  careful  of  what  bekmged  to  themfe-lves  j and  the  pleafure 
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of  pitnifliing  an  unfuccefsful  attempt,  in  part  indemnified  them 
for  the  trouble  of  being  conftantly  upon  their  guard.  A Lacede- 
iiionian  had  nothing  of  any  value  that  could  be  flolen ; and  it  is  the 
defire  and  intention  of  making  unlawful  gain,  which  renders  theft  _ 

either  criminal  or  fcandaious.  ■ • , 

The  hidden  intercourfe  between  the  Spartans  and  their  young.- 
wives  was,  no  doubt,  calculated  to  imprefs  upon  the  minds  gf  the 
fair  fex,  the  wide  difference  there  is  between  an  acT  of  immodefty, 
and  that  of  fimply  appearing  naked  in  the  public  exercifes ; ttvo 
things  which  tve  are  apt  to  confound,  only  from  the  impreffion.of 
-our  own  cuftoms.  I am  perfuaded  that  many  a young  perfon  has 
felt  her  modefty  as  much  hurt  by  taking  off  her  handkerchief,  the 
firft  time  Ihe  appeared  at  court,  as  any  Lacedemonian  ghl  could 
have  done  by  flripping  before  a thoufand  people  ; yet  botn  her  lea- 
fon  and  common  fenfe,  mufl  make  her  fenfible  of  the  difference 
•between  a compliance  with  a euftom  in  a mattei  of  diets,  and  a 
palpable  tranfgrefiion  againft  the  laws  of  her  honour,  and  the  mo- 
defty of  her  fex. 

I have  called  this  Lacedemonian  republic  a perfect  plan  of  poli- 
tical oeconomy ; becaufe  it  was  a fyftem,  uniform  and  confiftent 
in  all  its  parts.  There,  no  fuperfluity  was  neceffary,  becaufe  there 
v/as  no  oceafion  for  induftry,  to  give  bread  to  any  body.  There,  no 
fuperfluity  was  permitted,  becaufe  the  momem  the  limits  of  the 
abfolutelv  neceffary  are  tranfgreffed,  the  degrees  of  excefs  are  quite 
indeterminate,  and  become  purely  relative.  The  fame  thing  which 
appears  fuperfluity  to  a peafant,  appears  neceffary  to  a citizen  ; and 
' the  utmoft  luxury  of  this  clafs,  frequently  does  not  come  up  to 
'what  is  thought  the  mere  neceffary  for  one  in  a higher  rank.  Ly- 
curgus  ftopt  at  the  only  determined  frontier,  the  pure  phyfical 
ndeeffary.  All  beyond  this  was  confidered  as  abufive. 

The  only  things  in -commerce  among  the  Spartans  were, 
into.  What  might  remain -to  them  qf:the  fruits  of  their  lot,  over 

their  own  confumption  j and  2do,  The  work  of  the  Haves  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  in  trades.  The  numbers  of  thefe  could  not  be  many,  as  the 
timber  of  their  houfes  was  worked  only  with  the  faw  and  ax;  and 
every  utenlil  was  made  with  the  greateft  fimplicity.  A fmall  quan- 
tity, therefore,  of  iron  coin-;  a;s  I imagine,  muft  have  been  fulEcient 
for  carrying  on  the  circulation  at  Sparta.  The  very  nature  of  their 
wants  mull;,  as  I have  faid,  terminate  all  their  commerce,  in  the 
exchange  of  their  furplus-fdod  of  their  portions  of  land,  with  the 
w^ork  of  the  manufacluring  Haves,  wdio  mull  have  been  fed  from  it. 

As  the  Lacedemonians  had  no  mercantile  communication  witli 
other  nations,  the  iron  coin  was  no  more  than  a bank  note  of  no 
intrinfic  value,  as  I fuppofe,  but  a middle  term  introduced  for 
keeping  accounts,  and  for  facilitating  barter.  An  additionaf  argu- 
ment for  this  opinion  of  the  coin  being  of  no  intrinfic  value,  is,, 
that  it  is  iaid  to  have  been  rendred  unferviceable  for  other  ufes, 
by  being  flaked  in  vinegar.  In  order  confequently  to  deflroy,  as 
they  imagined,  any  intrinfic  value  which  might  therein  otherwife 
remain.  If  this  coin,  therefore,  was  made  of  an  extraordinary 
weight,  it  mufl;  have  been  entirely  with  a political  view  of  difcou- 
raging  commerce  and  circulation,  an  inflitution  quite  confiftent 
with  the  general  plan,  and  nowife  a confequence  of  the  bafenefs  of 
the  metal  of  which  it  was  made : a fmall  quantity  of  this,  with  the' 
ftamp  of  public  authority  for  its  currency  and  value,,  would  have 
anfwered  every  purpofe  equally  well.. 

Let  me  now  conclude  this  chapter  by  an  illuftration  of  the  itib- 
jeifl,.  which  will  flill  more  clearly  point  out  the  force  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  v/hich  this  Lacedemonian  republic  was  eflablifliedi 

Were  any  Prince  in  Europe,  wbofe  fubjedrs,  I fhall  fuppofe,  mav 
amount  to  fix  millions  of  inhabitants,  one  half  employed  in  agri- 
culture, the  other  half  employed  in  trade  and  induflfy,  or  living 
upon  a revenue  already  acquired  ;-  were  fiich  a Prince,  I fay,  fuppofed 
to  have  authority  fufficient  to  engage  his  people  to  adopt  a new 
plan  of  oeconomy,  calculated  to  fecure  them  againft  the  defigns  of 
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a powerful  neighbour,  who,  I fhall  fuppofe,  has  formed  fcheines 

of  invading  and  fubduing  them. 

Let  him  engage  the  whole  proprietors  of  land  to  renounce  their 
feveral  polfeffions:  or  if  that  fuppofition  ftiould  appear  too  abfurd, 
let  him  corttraa  debts  to  the  value  of  the  whole  property  of  the 
nation  ; let  the  land-tax  be  impofed  at  twenty  fiiillings  in  the  pound, 
and  then  let  him  become  bankrupt  to  the  creditors.  Let  the  income 
of  all  the  lands  be  colleaed  throughout  the  country  for  the  ufe  of 
the  date ; let  all  the  luxurious  arts  be  profcribed ; and  let  thofe 
employed  in  them  be  formed,-  under  the  command  of  the  former 
land  proprietors,  into  a body  of  regular  troops,  olficers  and  foldiers, 
provided  with  every  thing  neceflary  for  their  maintenance,  and  that 
of  their  wives  and  families  at  the  public  expence.  Let  me  carry 
the  foppofition  farther.  Let  every  fuperfluity  be  cut  off;  let  the 
peafants  be  enflaved,  and  obliged  to  labour  the  ground  with  no 
view  of  profit  to  tlremfelves,  but  for  fimpie  fubfiftence ; let  the  ufe 
of  gold  and  filver  be  profcribed ; and  let  all  thefe  metals  be  Ihur 
up  in  a public  treafure.  Let  uo  foreign  trade,  and  very  little  do- 
mefiic  be  encouraged  > but  let  every  man,  willing  to  ferve  as  a foi- 
dier,  be  received  and  taken  care  of and  thofe  who  either  incline 
to  be  idle,  or  who  are  found  ftiperfluous^  be  fent  out  of  the  coun- 
try. I alk^  what  combination,  among  the  modern  European  Princes, 
would  carry  on  a fuccefsful  war  againft  fuch  a people?  What 
article  would  he  wanting  to  their  eafe,  that  is,  to  their  ample  fub- 
fiftence ? Their  happinefs  would  depend  upon  the  temper  of  their 
mind.  And  what  country  could  defend  themfelves  againft  tire  attack 
of  fuch  an  enemy  ? Such  a fyftem  of  political  oeconomy,  I readily 
grant,  is  not  likely  to  take  place : but  if  ever  it  did,  would  it  not 
cffe(5tually  dafli  to  pieces  the  whole  fabric  of  trade  and  induftry, 
vvhicli  has  been  foi'ming  for  fo  many  years  ? And  would  it  not 
-quickly  oblige,  every  other  nation  to  adopt,  as  far  as  poffible,  a 
fimilar  condud,  from  a principle- of  felf-prefervation. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

A general  View  of  the  Principles  to  be  attended  to  by  d Statefman^ 
who  refohes  to  efablijh  Tirade  and  Indufry  upon  a lafing  footing, 

The  two  preceding  chapters  I have  introduced  purpofely  to 
ferve  as  a relaxation  to  the  mind,  like  a farce  between  the 
a^s  of  a ferious  opera.  I now  return  to  the  place  where  I broke 
off  my  fubjeit,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  chapter. 

It  is  a great  ailidance  to  memory,  now  and  then  to  affemble  our 
ideas,  after  certain  intervals,  in  going  through  an  extenfive  fubje(5t. 
No  part  of  it  can  be  treated  of  with  didincflnefs,  w^ithout  banifliing 
combinations  j and  no  part  of  it  can  be  applied  to  practice,  or 
adapted  to  any  plan,  without  attending  to  combinations  almoil  in- 
finite. 

For  this  reafon  nothing  can  appear  more  inconfiilent  than  the 
fpirit  which  runs  through  fome  parts  of  this  book,  if  compared 
with  that  which  prevailed  in  the  firft.  There  luxury  was  looked 
on  with  a favourable  eye,  and  every  augmentation  of  fuperfluity 
was  confidered  as  a method  of  advancing  population.  V/e  were  then 
employed  in  drawing  mankind,  as  it  were,  out  of  a ftate  of  idle- 
nefs,  in  order  to  increafe  their  numbers,  and  engage  them  to  cul- 
tivate the  earth.  We  had  no  occafion  to  divide  them  into  focieties 
liaving  feparate  intereffs,  becaufe  the  principles  we  treated  of  were 
common  to  all.  We  therefore  confidered  the  induftrious,  who  are 
the  pf6%dderSy  and  the  luxurious,  who  are  the  confumers,  as  chil- 
dren of  the  fame  family,  and  as  being  under  the  care  of  the  fame 
father. 

We  are  now  engaged  in.  a more  complex  operation ; we  reprefent 
different  focietiehj  animated  with  a different  fpirit  j fome  given  to 
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induftry  and  frugality,  others  to  diffipation  and  luxur>%  This 
creates  feparate  interefts  among  nations,  and  every  one  mu  e 
fuppofed  under  the  government  of  a llatefman,  who  is  wholly  taken 
up  in  advancing  the  good  of  thofe  he^  governs,  thougi  at  t e ex- 
pence of  other  focieties  which  lie  round  him.  • ... 

This  prefents.a  new  idea,  and  gives  birth  to  new  pnnaples.  The 
general  fociety  of  mankind  treated  of  in  the*  firft  book,  is  here  in  a 
manner  divided  into  tw^o.  The  induftrious  providers  are  fuppofed 
to  live  in  one  country,  the  luxurious  confumers  in  another.-  The 
principles  of  the  firft  book  remain  here  in  full  vigour.  Luxury  ftill 
tends  as  much  as  ever  to  the  advancement  of  induftry  -,  the  ftatef- 
man’s  bufinefs  is  only  to  remove  the  feat  of  it  from  his  own  country. 
When  that  can  be  accomplifhed  without  detriment  to  induftry  at 
home,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  joining  all  the  advantages  of  an- 
tient  fimplicity,  to  the  wealth  and  power  which  attend  upon  the 
luxury  of  modern  ftates.  He  may  preferve  his  people  in  fobriety, 
and  moderation  as  to  every  expence,  as  to  every  confumption,  and 
make  them  enjoy,  at  the  fame  time,  riches  and  fuperiority  over  ah 
their  neighbours. 

Such  would  be  the  ftate  of  trading  nations,  were  they  only  em- 
ployed in  fupplying  the  wants  or  extravagant  confumption  of  ftran- 
gersj  and  did  they  not  infenfibly  adopt  the  very  manners  with 
vrhich  they  ftrive  to  infpire  others. 

As  often,  therefore,  as  w^e  fuppofe  a people  applying  themfelves 
to  the  advancement  of  foreign  trade,  ’we  muft  fimphfy  our  ideas, 
by  difmifiing-  all  political  combinations  of  other  circumftances  j 
that  is  to  fay,  we  muft  fuppofe  tire  fpirit  univerfal,  and  then  point 
©ut  the  principles  which  influence  the  fuccefs  of  it.. 

We  muft  encourage  oeconomy,  frugality,  and. a fimplicity  of 
■manners,  difcourage  the  confumption  of  every  thing  that  can  be 
fold  out  of  the  country,  and  excite  a tafte  fm'  fuperfluity  in  neigh- 
bouring nations.'  When  Rich  a fyftem  can  no  more  be  fupported 

to  its  full  extent,  by  the  fcale  of  foreign  demand  becoming  pofi- 

tively 
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tively  lighter ; then  in  order  to  fet  the  balance  even  again,  without 
taking  any  thing  out  of  the  heavy  fcale,  and  to  preferve  and  give 
bread  to  thofe  who  have  enriched  the  date,  an  additional  home- 
confumption,  proportioned  to  the  deficiency  of  foreign  demand, 
rnufl;  be  encouraged..  For  were  the  fame  fimplicity  of  manners 
ftillkept  up,  the  infallible  confequence  \yould  be  a forced  refti- 
tution  of  the  balance,  by  the  diftrefs,  mifery,  and  at  laft  extinciion 
of  the  fupernumerary  workmen. 

I muffc  therefore,  upon  fuch  occafions,  confider  the  introduclion 
of  luxury,  or  fuperfluous  confumption,  as  a rational  and  moral  con- 
fequence of  the  deficiency  of  foreign  trade. 

I am,  however,  far  from  thinking  that  the  luxury  of  every  mo- 
dem Hate,  is  only  in  proportion  to  fuch  failure ; and  I readily  ad- 
mit, tjiat  many  examples  may  be  produced  where  the  progrefs  of 
luxur^q  and  the  domeftic  competitions  with  firangers  who  come  to 
market,  have  been  the  caufe  both  of  the  decline  and  extinftion  of 
their  foreign  trade ; but  as  my  bufinefs  is  chiefly  to  point  out  prin- 
ciples, and  to  fhew  their  efledls,  it  is  fuflicient  to  obfert'^e,  that  in 
proportion  as  foreign  trade  declines,  either  a proportional  augmen- 
tation upon  home  confumption  muft  take  place,  or  a number  of 
the  induftrious,  proportioned  to  the  diminution  of  former  con- 
fumption, muft  decreafe.  By  the  firft,  what  I call  a natural  refti- 
tution  of  the  balance  is  brought  about,  from  the  principles  above 
^deduced ; by  the  fecond,  what  I call  a forced  one. 

Here  then  is  an  example,  where  the  introdudion  of  luxury  may 
be  a rational  and  pmdent  ftep  of  adminiftration ; and  as  lono-  as 
the  progrefs  of  it  is  not  accelerated  from  any  other  principle,  but 
that  of  preferving  the  induftrious,  by  giving  them  employment, 
the  fame  fpirit,  under  the  direction  of  an  able  ftatefman,  will  foon 
throw  induftry  into  a new  channel,  better  calculated  for  reviving 
foreign  trade,  and  for  promoting  the  public  good,  by  fubftituting 
the  call  of  foreigners  in  place  of  that  of  domeftic  luxiury. 
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■ I hope,  from  Vv'liat  I have  Paid,  the  political  effects  of  luxun^  or 
the  confumption  of  fuperfluity,  are  fufficiently  underflood.  Thefe 
I have  hitherto  coniidered  as  advantageous  only  to  thofe  dalles  who 
are  made  to  fubfift  by  them ; I rei'erve  for  another  occahon  the 
pointing  out  how  they  influence  the  impofition  of  taxes,  and  how 
the  abufe  of  confumption  in  the  rich  may  affect  the  profperity  of  a 
Rate. 

So  foon  as  all  foreign  trade  comes  to  a flop,  without  a fcheme 
for  recalling  it,  and  that  domeftic  confumption  has  filled  up  its 
place  in  confuming  the  wmrk,  and  giving  bread  to  the  induftrious, 
we  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  reafbn  again  upon  the  principles  of  the 
flrfl  book.  The  flatefman  has  once  more  both  the  producers  and 
the  confumers  under  his  care.  The  confumers  can  live  without 
employment,  the  producers  cannot.  The  flrfl  feldom  have  occafion 
for  the  flatefman’s  protection  j the  lafl  conllantly  Hand  in  need  of  it. 
There  is  a perpetual  fluduation  in  the  balance  between  thefe  two 
clafles,  from  which  a multitude  of  new  principles  arife ; and  thefe 
render  the  adminiflration  of  government  infinitely  more  difficult, 
and  require  fuperior  talents  in  the  perfon  who  is  at  the  helin.  I 
ffiall  here  only  point  out  the  mofl  flriking  effects  of  the  fluctuation 
and  overturn  of  this  new  balance,  which  in  the  fubfequent  chap- 
ters ffiall  be  more  fully  illuftrated. 

\mo.  In  proportion  as  the  confumers  become  extravagant,  the  pro- 
ducers become  wealthy ; and  when  the  former  become  bankrupts, 
the  latter  fill  then-  place. 

ido.  As  the  former  become  frugal  and  oeconomical,  the  latter 
languiffi ; when  thofe  begin  to  hoard,  and  to  adopt  a Ample  life, 
thefe  are  extinguiffied : all  extremes  are  vicious. 

^tiQ.  If  the  produce  of  induflry  confumed  in  a country,  furpafs 
the  income  of  thofe  who  do  not  work,  the  balance  due  by  the  con- 
fumers mufl  be  paid  to  the  fuppliers  by  a proportional  alienation  of 
their  funds.  This  vibration  of  the  balance,  gives  a very  correct 

idea 
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idea  of  what  is  meant  by  7-elative  profit  and  lofis.  The  nation  here  lofes 
nothing  by  the  change  produced. 

4/0,  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  annual  produce  of  induEry 
confumed  in  a country,  does  not  amount  to  the  value  of  the  income 
of  thofe  who  do  not  work,  the  balance  of  income  fared,  muft  either 
be  locked  up  in  cheEs,  made  into  plate,  lent  to  foreigners,  or  fairly 
exported  as  the  price  of  foreign  confumption. 

Sto.  The  fcales  fland  even  when  there  is  no  balance  on  either 
fide ; that  is,  when  the  domeEic  confumption  is  juE  equivalent  to 
the  annual  income  of  the  funds.  I do  not  pretend  to  decide  at  pre< 
fent  whether  this  exaa  equilibrium  marks  the  Eate  of  perfection 
in  a country  where  there  is  no  foreign  trade,  (of  which  we  are  now 
treating)  or  whether  it  be  better  to  have  fmall  vibrations  between 
the  two  fcales  ; but  I think  I may  fay,  that  all  fubverfions  of  the 

balance  on  either  fide  cannot  fail  to  be  hurtful,  and  therefore  lliould 
be  prevented. 

Let  this  fuffice  at  prefent,  upon  a fubjecE  which  ihall  be  more 
fully  treated  of  afterwards.  Let  us  now  fix  our  attention  upon  the 
intereEs  of  a people  entirely  taken  up  in  the  profecution  of  foreip-n 
trade.  So  long  as  this  fpirit  prevails,  I fay,  it  is  the  duty  of  a Eatef= 
man  to  encourage  frugality,  fobriety,  and  an  application  to  labour 
in  his  own  people,  and  to  excite  in  foreign  nations  a taEe  for  fuper^ 
nuities  as  much  as  poflible. 

While  a people  are  occupied  in  the  profecution  of  foreign  trade 
the  mutual  relations  between  the  individuals  of  the  fiatefwill  not 
be  fo  intimate  as  when  the  producers  and  confumers  live  in  the 
fame  fociety ; fech  trade  implies,  and  even  necelTarily  creates  a 
Cham  of  foreign  dependencies ; which  work  the  fame  effect,  as 
w..en  the  mutual  dependence  fubfifed  among  the  citizens.  Now 
- e ufc  of  dependencies,  I have  faid,  is  to  form  a band  of  fociety 

neceffitoiis  fubfift  out  of  tlie  fuperfluities  of 

ch.  and  to  keep  mankind  in  peace  and  harmony  with  one 
-anotner. 
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Trade,  therefore,  and  foreign  communications,  form  a new  kind 
of  fociet)^  among  nations  ; and  confequently  render  the  occupation 
of  a ftatefman  more  complex.  He  muft,  as  before,  be  attentive  to^ 
provide  food,  other  neceflaries  and  employment  for  all  his  people ; 
but  as  the  foreign  connecSfions  make  thefe  very  circumftances  de- 
pend upon  the  entertaining  a good  correfpondence  with  neighbour- 
ing nations,  he  mull  acquire  a proper  knowledge  of  their  domeftic 
lltuation,  fo  as  to  reconcile,  as  mucii  as  may  be,  the  interefls  of 
both  parties,  by  engaging  the  ftrangers  to  furnifh  articles  of  the  firft 
neceiTity,  when  the  precious  metals  cannot  be  procured;  andho 
accept,  in  return,  the  mod  confumable  fuperfiuities  which  indudry 
can  invent.  And,  lad  of  all,  he  mud  infpire  his  o\to  people  ^h 
a fpirit  of  emulation  in  the  exercife  of  frugality,  temperance,  oeco- 
j-^omy,  and  an  application  to  labour  and  ingenuity.  If  this  fpirit 
q£  cnaulation  is  not  kept  up,  another  will  take  place  ; for  emulation 
is  infeparable  from  the  nature  of  man ; and  if  the  citizens  are  not 
made  to  vie  with  one  another,  in  the  practice  of  moderation,  the 
wealth  they  mud  acquire,  will  foon  make  them  vie  with  drangers, 
in  luxury  and  didipation. 

While  a fpirit  of  moderation  prevails  in  a trading  nation,  it  may 
red  allured,  that  in  as  far  as  it  excels  the  nations  -with  whom  they 
correfpond  in  this  particular,  fo  far  will  it  increafe  the  proportion 
of  its  wealth,  power,  and  fuperiority,  over  them.  Thefe  are  law- 
ful purfuits  among  men,  when  purchafed  by  fuccefs  in  fo  laudable 
an  emulation. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  fuperduky,  intemperance,  prodigality,  and 
idlenefs,  qualities  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  former,  corrupt  the 
human  mind,  and  lead  to  violence  and  injudice  ; is  it  not  very 
wifely  calculated  by  the  Author  of  all  things,  that  a fober  people,- 
living  under  a good  government,  fhould  by  indudry  and  modera- 
tion, necedarily  acquire  rvealth,  wdiich  is  the  bed  means  of  ward- 
ing oIF  the  violence  of  thofe  wnth  w^hom  they  are  bound  in  the 
'^reat  Society  of  mankind  ? And  is  it  not  alfo  mod  wifely  ordained. 

\ - ■ that 
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that  in  proportion  as  a people  contract  vicious  habits,  which  may 
lead  to  excefs  and  injuflice,  the  veiy  confequence  of  their  diflipation 
{poverty)  fliould  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  doing  harm  ? But 
fucli  reflecTons  feem  rather  to  be  too  great  a refinement  on  my  fub- 
ject,  and  exceed  the  bounds  of  political  oeconomy. 

When  we  treat  of  a virtuous  people  applying  to  trade  and  in- 
duftry,  let  us  confider  their  hitereji  only,  in  preferving  thofe  fenti- 
ments ; and  examine  the  political  evil  of  their  falling  off  from 
them.  When  we  treat  of  a luxurious  nation,  where  the  not-v/orking 
part  is  given  to  excefies  in  all  kinds  of  confumption,  and  the  work- 
ing part  to  labour  and  ingenuity,  in  order  to  fupply  them,  let  us 
examine  the  confequences  of  fuch  a fpirit,  with  refpedl  to  foreign 
trade : and  if  we  find,  that  a luxurious  turn  in  the  rich  is  preju- 
- dicial  thereto,  let  us  try  to  difcover  the  methods  of  engaging  the 
inhabitants  to  corred  their  manners  from  a motive  of  feif-intereft. 
Tliefe  things  premifed, 

I fhall  now  give  a fliort  Iketch  of  the  general  principles  upon 
which  a fyfiem  of  foreign  trade  may  be  eftablifhed  and  preferved 
as  long  as  pofiible,  and  of  the  methods  by  v/hich  it  may  be  again 
recovered,  ,when,  from  the  natural  advantages  and  fuperior  ability 
of  adminiftration  in  rival  nations,  (not  from  vices  at  home)  a people 
have  lofi  for  a time  every  advantage  they  ufed  to  draw^  from  their 
foreign  commerce. 

The  firfi;  general  principle  is  to  employ,  as  ufefully  as  pofiible, 
a certain  number  of  the  fociety,  in  producing  objects  of  the  firfi 
necefiity,  always  more  than  fufiicient  to  fupply  the  inhabitants ; 
and  to  contrive  means  of  enabling  every  one  of  the  free  hands  to 
procure  fubfiftence  for  himfelf,  by  the  exercife  of  fome  fpecies  of 
induftrv. 

Thefe  firfi  objedls  compafiTed,  I confider  the  people  as  abundantly 
provided  with  w^hat  is  purely  necefiary ; and  alfo  with  a furplus 
prepared  for  an  additional  number  of  free  hands,  fo  foon  as  a de- 
mand can  be  procured  for  their  labour.  In  the  mean  time,  the 

hi  m 2 furplus 
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furplus  will  be  an  article  of  exportation ; but  no  fooner  will  demand 
come  fi'om  abroad,  for  a greater  quantity  of  manufadtures  than 
formerly,  than  fuch  demand  will  have  the  effea  of  gradually  muh 
tiplying  the  inhabitants  up  to  the  proportion  of  the  furplus  above 
mentioned,  provided  the  ftatefman  be  all  along  caieful  to  employ' 
thefe  additional  numbers,  which  an  ufeful  multiplication  muft  pro- 
duce, in  fupplying  the  additional  demand : then  with  the  equiva- 
lent they  receive  from  llrangers,  they  wnll  at  the  fame  time  enrich 
the  country,  and  purchafe  for  themfelves  that  part  of  the  national 
produdions  which  had  been  permitted  to  be  exported,  only  for 

want  of  a demand  for  it  at  home. 

He  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  continue  to  give  proper  encourage^ 
ment  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  that  there  may  be  con-- 
ftantly  found  a furplus  of  fubfiftence  (for  without  a furplus  there 
can  never  be  enough)  this  muft  be  allowed  to  go  abroad,  and  oughi. 
to  be  confidered  as  the  provifion  of  thofe  induftrious  hands  which- 

are  yet  unborn. 

He  muft  cut  off  all  foreign  competition,  beyond  a certain  ftand- 
ard,  for  that  quantity  of  fubfiftence  which  is  neceffary  for  home 
confumption ; and,  by  premiums  upon  exportation,  he  muft  diff 
charge  the  farmers  of  any  fuperfluous  load,  w^hich  may  remain  upon 
their  hands  when  prices  fall  too  low^  This  important  matter  Ihall 
be  explained  at  large  in  another  place,  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  policy  of  grain. 

If  natural  caufes  fhould  produce  a rife  in  the  price  of  fubfiftence, 
which  cannot  be  brought  down  by  extending  agriculture,  he  muft 
then  lay  the  whole  community  under  contribution,  in  order  to  in- 
demnify thofe  v/ho  work  for  ftrangers,  for  the  advance  upon  the 
price  of  their  food  j or  he  muft  indemnify  the  ftrangers  in  another 
way,  for  the  advance  in  the  price  of  manufactures. 

He  muft  conlider  the  manufactures  of  fuperfluity,  as  worked  up 
for  the  ufe  of  ftrangers,  and  difcourage  all  domeftic  competition 
for  them,  by  every  poftible  means. 
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He  mull  do  what  he  can,  conftantly  to  proportion  the  fupplj  to 
the  demand  made  for  them ; and  when  the  firft  neceffarily  conies 
to  exceed  the  latter,  in  fpight  of  all  his  care,  he.  mull  then  confider 
•what  remains  over  the  demand,  as  a fuperfiuity  of  the  llrangers  j 
and  for  the  fupport  of  the  equal  balance  between  work  and  demand,. 
he  mull  promote  the  fale  of  them  even  within  the  country,  under 
certain  rellriclions,  until  the  hands  employed  in  fuch  branches 
where  a redundancy  is  found,  can  be  more  ufefully  fet  to  work 
in  another  v/ay. 

He  mull  confider  the  advancement  of  the  common  good  as  a dh 
redl  object  of  private  interell  to  every  individual,  and  by  a difin- 
terefled  adminiftration  of  the  public  money,  he  mull  plainly  make 
it  appear  that  it  is  fo. 

From  this  principle  flows  the  authority,  veiled  in  all  governments, 
to  load  the  community  with  taxes,  in  order  to  advance  the  prof- 
peri  ty  of  the  Hate.  And  this  object  can  be  nowiie  better  obtained 
than  by  applying  the  amount  of  them  to  the  keeping  an  even  ba- 
lance between  work  and  demand.  Upon  this  the  health  of  a 
trading  Itate  principally  depends. 

If  the  failure  of  foreign  demand  be  found  to  proceed  from^  the 
fuperior  natural  advantages  of  other  countries,  he  mult  double  his 
diligence  to  promote  luxury  among  his  neighbours  ; he  mull  fup- 
port limplicity  at  home ; he  mull  increafe  his  bounties  upon  expor- 
tation ; and  his  expence  in  relieving  manufactures,  when  the  price 
of  their  induftry  falls  below  the  expence  of  their  fubliftence. 

While  thefe  operations  are  conducted  with  coolnefs  and  perfe- 
verance,  while  the  allurements  of  the  wealth  acquired  do  not 
frullrate  the  execution,  the  ftatefman  may  depend  upon  feeing 
foreigners  return  to  his  ports,  fo  fooa  as  their  own  diflipation,  and 
want  of  frugality,  come  to  compenfate  the  advantages  which  na- 
ture had  given  them  over  their  frugal  and  indullrious  neighbours.. 

If  this  plan  be  purfued,  foreign  trade  will  increafe  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants  j and  domellic  luxury  wnli  ferve 

only 
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only  as  an  inRrament  in  the  hands  of  the  Ratefman  to  increafe 
demand  when  the  home  fupply  becomes  too  great  for  foreign  con- 
fumption.  In  other  words,  the  rich  citizens  will  be  engaged  to 
confume  what  is  fuperfiuous,  in  order  to  keep  the  balance  even  in 
favour  of  the  induflrious,  and  in  favour  of  the  nation. 

The  whole  purport  of  this  plan  is^to  point  out  the  operation  of 
three  very  eafy  principles. 

The  firft,  That  in  a country  entirdy  taken  up  with  the  object  of 
promoting  foreign  trade,  no  competition  fhould  be  allowed  to  come 
from  abroad  for  articles  of  the  iirft  neceffity,  and  principally  for 
food,  fo  as  to  raife  prices  heyond  a certain  ftandard. 

The  fecond.  That  no  domeftic  competition  fliould  be  allowed 
upon  articles  of  fuperRuity,  fo  as  to  raife  prices  beyond  a certain 
ftandard. 

The  third.  That  when  thefe  ftandards  cannot  be  preferved,  and 
that  from  natural  caufes,  prices  get  above  them,  public  money 
inuft  be  thrown  into  the  fcaLe  to  bring  prices  to  the  level  of  thdfe 
of  exportation. 

The  greater  the  extent  of  foreign  trade  in  any  nation,  the  lower 
<thefe  ftandards  muji  be  kept ; the  lefs  the  extent  of  it,  the  higher 
they  may  be  allowed  to  rife.  Confequently, 

Were  no  man  in  a nation  employed  in  producing  the  neceftaries 
of  life,  but  every  man  in  fupplying  articles  of  foreign  confumption, 
uhe  prices  of  neceflaries  might  be  allowed  to  fall  as  low  as  poffible. 
There  would  be  no  occafion  for  a ftandard  in  favour  of  thofe  who 
live  by  producing  them. 

Were  no  man  in  the  ftate  employed  in  fupplying  ftrangers,  the 
prices  of  fiiperfluities  might  be  allowed  to  rife  as  high  as  poffible, 
and  a ftandard  would  alfo  become  ufelefs,  as  the  foie  defign  of  it  is 
to  favour  exportation. 

But  as  neither  of  thefe  fuppofttions  can  ever  take  place,  and  as 
in  every  nation  there  is  a part  employed  in  producing,  and  a part 
in  confuitiing,  and  that  it  is  only  the  furplus  of  induftry  which 

can 
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can  be  exported ; a flandard  is  neceJdary  for  the  fupport  of  the  reci- 
procal interefts  of  both  parties  at  home ; and  the  public  money  muft 
be  made  to  operate  only  upon  the  price  of  the  furplus  of  induftr}-  fo 
as  to  make  it  exportable,  even  in  cafes  where  the  national  prices 
upon  home  confumption  have  got  up  beyond  the  flandard.  Let 
me  fet  this  matter  in  another  light,  the  better  to  communicate  an 
idea  which  I think  a little  obfcure. 

Were  food  and  other  neceiTaries  the  pure  gift  of  nature  in  any 
country,  I fhould  have  laid  it  down  as  a principle  to  difcourage  all 
foreign  competition  for  them,  either  below  or  above  any  certain 
ftandard  ; becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  lower  the  price  the  better,  lince 
no  inconveniency  could,  refult  from  thence,  to  any  induftrious  per- 
fon.  But  vrhen  the  produ6lion.  of  thefe  is  in  itfelf  a manufacture, 
or  an  object  of  induftry,  a certain  flandard  mull  be  kept  up  in  fa- 
vour of  thofe  who  live  by  producing  tliem. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  nianufaelures  of  fuperfluity,  do- 
meilic  competition  fhould  be.  difeouraged,-  beyond  a certain  fland- 
. ard,  in  order  that  prices . may  not  rife  above,  thofe  offered  by 
foreigners  ; ■ but  it  might  be  encouraged  below  the  ffandard,  in  order 
to  ■ promote  confumption . and . give  bread  to  manufadlurers..  But 
were  there  no  foreign  demand  at  all,  there  would  be  no  occaiion 
for  any  ftandard,  and  the  nation’s  wealth  would  thereby  only  cir- 
culate  in  greater  orlefs  rapidity  in  proportion  as  prices  would  rife 
or  fall;  The  ftudy  of  the  balance  between  work  and  demands  - 
would  then  become  a principal  object  of  attention  in  the  flatefman. 
not  with  a view  to  enrich  the  fate,  but  in  order  to  preferve  every 
member  of  it  in  health  and  yigour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  object 
of  a ftandard  regards  foreign  trade,  and  the  aequifition  of  new 
wealth,  at  the  expence  of  other  nations.  The  rich,  therefore,  at 
home  mull  not  be  allowed  to  increafe  their  confumption  of  fuper- 
fluities  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  conflant  fiipply.;  becaufe  thefe 
being  intended  for.ftrangers,  the  only  way  of  preventing  them  from 
7 fupplying 
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fupplying  themfelves,  is  to  prevent  prices  from  getting  up  beyond 
the  ftandard,  at  which  ftrangers  can  produce  them. 

farther,  were  every  one  of  the  fociety  in  the  fame  purfuit  of  in- 
duftry  there  would  be  no  occafion  for  the  public  to  be  laid  under 
contribution  for  advancing  the  general  welfare  ; but  as  there  is  a 
part  employed  in  enriching  the  Rate,  by  the  fale  of  then  work  to 
ftrangers,  and  a part  employed  in  making  thefe  riches  circulate  at 
home,  by  the  confumption  of  fuperfluides,  I think  it  is  a good 
expedient  to  throw  a part  of  domeRic  circulation  into  the  public 
coffers ; that  when  the  confequences  of  private  wealth  come  neceff 
farily  to  raife  prices,  a ftatefman  may  be  enabled  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence of  bounties  upon  that  part  which  can  be  exported,  and 
thereby  enable  the  nation  to  continue  to  fupply  foreigners  at  the 

fame  price  as  formerly.  _ 

The  farther  thefe  principles  can  be  carried  into  execution,  the 

ioiip-er  a ftate  will  flouriffi  j and  the  longer  ffie  will  fupport  her 
fuperiority.  When  foreign  demand  begins  to  fail,  fo  as  not  to  be 
recalled,  either  induftry  muft  decline,  or  domeftic  luxury  muft  be- 
gin. The  confequences  of  both  may  be  eafily  gueffed  at,  and  the 
principles  which  influence  them  fhall  be  particularly  examined  m 
the  following  chapten 
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migration  of  fame  Principles  laid  down  in  the  former  Chapter, 
relative  to  tJoe  advancement  and  fupport  of  foreign  Prade, 

now  to  give  an  iliuftration  of  fome  things  laid  down,  I 
^ think,  in  too  general  terms  in  the  former  chapter,  relating  to 
-ba-  Cnecies  of  trade  which  is  carried  on  with  other  nations. 
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I have  Gonftantly  in  view  to  feparate  and  diEinguifli  the  prin- 
ciples of  foreign  trade,  from  thofe  which  only  influence  the  ad- 
vancement of  an  inland  commerce,  and  a brilk  circulation : opera- 
tions which  produce  very  different  effects,  equally  meriting  the 
attention  of  a ftatefman. 

The  very  exiftence  of  foreign  trade,  implies  a feparate  intereft 
between  thofe  nations  who  are  found  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
mercantile  contract,  as  both  endeavour  to  make  the  beft  bargain 
poflible  for  themfelves.  Thefe  tranfactions  imply  a mutual  de- 
pendence upon  one  another,  which  may  either  be  neceflarv  or  con- 
tingent. It  is  neceffary,  when  one  of  the  nations  cannot  fubfifl  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  the  other,  as  is  the  cafe  between  the  province 
of  Holland,  and  thofe  countries  which  fupply  it  with  grain ; or  con- 
tingent, when  the  wants  of  a particular  nation  cannot  be  fupplied 
by  their  own  inhabitants,  from  a want  of  fkill  and  dexterity,  only. 

Wherever,  therefore,  one  nation  finds  another  neceflarily  denend- 
ing  upon  her  for  particular  branches  of  traffic,  there  is  a certain 
foundation  for  foreign  trade ; where  the  dependence  is  contingent, 
there  is  occafion  for  management,  and  for  the  hand  of  an  able 
ftatefman. 

The  beft  w^ay  to  preferve  every  advantage,  is,  to  examine  in  how 
far  they  are  neceflary,  and  in  how  far  they  are  only  contingent,  - to 
confiderin  what  refpecl  the  nation  may  be  moft  eafily  rivalled  by  her 
neighbours,  and  in  what  refpecT  flie  has  natural  advantages  which* 
cannot  be  taken  from  her. 

The  natural  advantages  are  chiefly  to  be  depended  on : France 
for  example,  can  never  be  rivalled  in  her  wunes.  Other  countries 
may  enjoy  great  advantages  from  their  fituation,  mines,  rivers, 
fea  ports,  fifhing,  timber,  and  certain  productions  proper  to  the 
foil.  If  you  abftracl  from  thefe  natural  advantages,  all  nations  are 
upon  an  equal  footing  as  to  trade.  Induftry  and  labour  are  no  pro-  - 
perties  attached  to  place,  any  more  than  oeconomy  and  fobriety. 
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Tills  propofition  may  be  called  in  queftion,  upon  the  principles 
of  M.  de  Montefqnieu,  who  deduces  the  origin  of  many  laws,  cuf- 
tom^  and  even  religions,  from  the  influence  of  the  climate.  That 
-reat  man  mafoned  from  facT  and  from  experience,  and  from  the 
power  and  tendency  of  natural  caufes,  to  produce  certain  eifecTs 
when  not  checked  by  other  circumftances ; but  in  my  method  of 
treating  this  fubjed,  I fuppofe  thefe  caufes  never  to  be  allowed  to 
produce  their  natural  and  immediate  effeds,  when  fuch  eifeds 
would  be  followed  by  a political  inconvenience : becaufe  I con- 
fiantly  fuppofe  a ftdefman  at  the  head  of  government,  who  makes 
ev^ery  circumftance  concur  in  promoting  the  execution  of  the  plan 

he  has  laid  down.  _ 

imo.  If  a nation  then  has  formed  a fcheme  of  being  long  great 

ard  po\raful  by  trade,  flie  muft  firft  apply  clofely  to  the  manufac. 
Uulg  every  natural  produce  of  the  countrtu  For  this  purpofe  a 
fufficient  number  of  hands  muft  be  employed:  for  if  hands  be 
found  wanting,  the  natural  produce  will  be  exported  without  re* 
ceiving  any  additional  value  from  labour ; and  fo  the  confequences 

of  this  natural  advantage  will  be  loft. 

The  price  of  food,  and  all  neceiTaries  for  manufadurers,  muft  be 


found  at  an  eafy  rate.  _ . ^ 

And,  in  the  laft  place,  if  oeconomy  and  fobriety  in  the  worKmen,„ 

and  gciod  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  ftatefman,  are  not  kept  up, 
the  end  will  not  be  obtained : for  if  the  manufadiire,^  when  brought 
to  its  perfection,  does  not  retain  the  advantages  w^hich  the  manu- 
facturer had  in  the  beginning,  by  employing  the  natural  produce 
of  the  country ; it  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  the  advantage  had  not 
exifted.  I lhall  iliuftrate  this  by  an  example. 

I fhali  fuppofe  wool  to  be  better,  more  plentiful,  and  cheaper,, 
one*  country  than  in  another,  and  two  nations  rivals  in  that 
made.  It  is  natural  that  the  laft  fliould  defire  to  buy  wool  of  the 
flrft,  and  that  the  other  Ihould  defire  to  keep  it  at  home,  in  order 

to  nianufadure  it.  Here  then  is  a natural  advantage  which  the  flrft 

country 
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country  has  over  the  latter,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  from  her. 
I Iliali  luppofe  that  fubfiftence  is  as  cheap  in  one  country  as  in 
the  other ; that  is  to  fav,  tliat  bread  and  every  other  neceffary  or 
life  is  at  the  fame  price.  If  the  workmen  of  the  firit  country  -.oy 
having  been  the  founders  of  the  cloth  manufadure,  and  by  having 
had,  for  a long  tracL  of  years,  fo  great  a fuperiority  over  otner 
nations,  as  to  make  them,  in  a manner,  abfolutely  dependent  upon 
them  for  cloths)  Ihall  have  railed  their  prices  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  if,  in  confequence  of  large  profits,  long  enjoyed  without  nval- 
Ihip,  thefe  have  been.fo  confohdated  with  the  real  value,  by  an 
habitual  greater  expence  in  hving,  which  implies  an  augmenmdon 
of  wages  ; that  country  may  thereby  lofe  all  the  advantages  it  had 
from  the  low  price  and  fuperior  quality  of  its  wool.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  workmen  in  the  laft  country  work  lefs,  be  lefs 
dextrous,  pay  extravagant  prices  for  v/ool  at  prime  coil,  and  be  ai 
great  expence  in  carriage;  if  manufactures  cannot  be  caiiied  on 
fuccefsfully,  but  by  public  authority,  and  if  private  workmen  be 
crufhed  with  exceflive  taxes  upon  their  induflry ; all  the  accidental 
advantages  which  the  laft  country  had  over  the  firft,  may  come  to 
be  more  than  balanced,  and  the  firft  may  regain  thofe  which  nature 
firft  had  given  her.  But  this  Ihould  by  no  means  make  tne  firft 
country  reft  fecure.  Thefe  accidental  inconveniencies  found  in  the 
laft  may  come  to  ceafe;  and  therefore  the  only  real  fecurity  of  the 
firft  for  that  branch,  is  the  cheapnefs  of  the  workmanihip. 

zdo.  In  fpeaking-of  a ftandard,  in  the  laft  chapter,  I eftabliflied 
a diftinCtion  between  one  regulated  by  the  height  of  foreign  de- 
mand, and  another  kept  as  low  as  the  poiTibility  of  fuppiying  the 
manufacture  can  admit.  This  requires  a little  explanation. 

It  muft  not  here  be  fuppofed  that  a people  will  ever  be  brought 
from  a prineiple  of  public  fpirit,  not  to  profit  of  a rife  in  foreign 
demand ; and  as  this  may  proceed  from  circumftanccs  and  events 
which  are  entirely  hid  from  the  manufacturers,  fuch  revolutions 
are  unavoidable.  We  muft  therefore  reftraiii  xhe  generality  of  our 
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propolition,  and  obferve,  that  the  indifpenfible  ’vibrations  of  this 
foreign  demand  do  no  harm ; but  that  the  ftatefman  fhould  be  con- 
ftantly  on  his  guard  to  prevent  the  fuhverfion  of  the  balance^  or  the 
fmalleji  confolidation  of  extraordinary  profits  vAth  the  real  value.  This  he 
will  accomplifh,  as  has  been  obferved,  by  multiplying  hands  in 
thofe  branches  of  exportation,  upon  which  profits  have  rifen.  This 
%vlll  increafe  the  fupply,  and  even  fruftrate  his  own  people  of  ex- 
traordinary gains,  which  would  otherwife  terminate  in  a prejudice 
to  foreign  trade. 

A ilatefman  may  fometimes,  out  of  a principle  of  benevolencej 
perhaps  of  natural  equity  towards  the  clafies  of  the  induftrious,  as 
well  as  from  found  policy,  permit  larger  profits,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  fome  of  the  more  elegant  arts,  which  ferve  as  an  orna- 
ment to  a countiqq  eftablifh  a reputation  for  tafte  and  refinement 
in  favour  of  a people,  and  thereby  make  ftrangers  prefer  articles 
of  their  production,  which  have  no  other  fuperior  merit  than  the 
name  of  the  country  they  come  from : but  even  as  to  thefe,  he 
ought  to  be  upon  his  guard,  never  to  allow  them  to  rife  fo  high, 
as  to  prove  an  encouragement  to  other  nations,  to  eftablifli  a fuc- 
cefsful  rivalfliip. 

Itio.  The  encouragement  recommended  to  be  given  to  the  do- 
meftic  confumption  of  fuperfluities,  when  foreign  demand  for 
them  happens  to  fall  fo  low  as  to  be  followed  with  diftrefs  in  the 
workmen,  requires  a little  farther  explanation. 

If  what  1 laid  down  in  the  laft  chapter  be  taken  literally,  I own 
it  appears  an  abfurd  fuppofition,  becaufe  it  implies  a degree  of  pu- 
blic fpirit  in  thofe  who  are  in  a capacity  to  purchafe  the  fuperflui- 
ties, no  where  to  be  met  with,  and  at  the  fame  time  a felf-denial, 
ill  difeontinuing  the  demand,  fo  foon  as  another  branch  of  foreign 
trade  is  opened  for  the  employment  of  the  induftrious,  v/hich  con- 
tradicts the  principles  upon  which  we  have  founded  the  w^hole 
fcheme  of  our  political  oeconomy. 
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I have  elfewhere  obferved,  that  were  re'^olutions  to  happen  as 
fuddenly  as  I am  obliged  to  reprefent  thmi,  all  would  go  into  con- 
fufion. 

What,  therefore,  is  meant  in  this  operation  comes  to  this,  that 
when  a ftatefman  finds,  that  the  natural  tafte  of  his  people  does 
not  lead  them  to  profit  of  the  furplus  of  commodities  which  lie 
upon  hand,  and  which  were  ufuallj  exported,  he  fiiould  inter- 
pofe  his  authority  and  management  in  fuch  a way  as  to  prevent 
the  diftrefs  of  the  workmen,  and  when,  by  a fudden  fall  in  a fo- 
reign demand,  this  diftrefs  becomes  unavoidable,  without  a more 
powerful  interpofition,  he  fhould  then  himfelf  become  the  pur- 
chafer,  if  others  will  not ; or,  by  premiums  or  bounties  on  the  fur- 
plus  which  lies  upon  hand,  promote  the  fale  of  it  at  any  rate,  until 
the  fupernumeraiy  hands  can  be  otherwife  provided  for.  And  al- 
though I allow  that  the  rich  people  of  a ftate  are  not  naturally  led, 
from  a principle  either  of  public  fpirit  or  felf-denial,  to  render  fuch 
political  operations  elfedlual  to  promote  the  end  propofed,  yet  we 
cannot  deny,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a good  governor,  by  ex- 
pofing  the  political  ftate  of  certain  dalles  of  the  people,  to  gain 
upon  men  of  fubftance  to  concur  in  fchemes  for  their  relief ; and 
this  is  all  I intend  to  recommend  in  practice.  My  point  of  view  is 
to  lay  down  the  principles,  and  I never  recommend  them  farther 
than  they  are  rendered  poliible  in  execution,  by  preparatory  fteps^ 
and  by  properly  working  on  the  fpirit  of  the  people. 
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CHAP.  XVIL 

Symptoms  of  Decay  hi  fcretgn  Trade, 

IF  manufacliirers  are  found  to  be  without  employment,  we  are 
not  immediately  to  accufe  the  iiatefman,  or  conclude  this  to  pro- 
ceed from  a decay  of  trade,  until  the  caufe  of  it  be  inquired  into* 
If  upon  examination  it  be  found,  that  for  fome  years  paft  food  has 
been  at  a higher  rate  than  in  neighbouring  countries,  the  ilateiman 
may  be  to  blame  : for  it  is  certain,  that  a trading  nation,  by  turn- 
ing part  of  her  commerce  into  a proper  channel,  may  always  be 
able  to  eftablifn  a juH  balance  in  this  particular.  And  though  it  be 
not  expedient  in  years  of  fcarcity  to  bring  the  price  of  gram  very 
low,  yet  it  is  generally  poilible  to  -raife  the  price  of  it  jn  all  riyal 
nations,  which,  with  regard  to  the  prefent  point,  is  the  farne 

-thing* 

If  this  want  of  employment  for  manufacturers  do  not  proceed 
from  the  high  prices  of  living,  hut  for  veant  of  commilfions  fiom 
the  merchants,  the  caufes  of  this  diminution  of  demand  mud  be 
examined  into,  ft  may  be  accidental,  and  Iiappen  from  caufes 
which  may  eeafe  in  a little  time,  and  trade  return  to  flouriih  as 
before.  It  may  al£b  happen  upon  the,  euabiiChment  of  new  undei- 
takings  in  different  places  of  the  country,  from  which,  by  reafon 
of  fome  natural  advantage,  or  a more  frugal  difpofition  in  the 
workmen,  or  from  the  proximity  of  place,  markets  may  be  fup- 
piied,  which  formerly  were  furnifhed  by  thofe  induftrioiis  people 
who  are  found  without  employment.  In  thefe  lad  fuppofitions, 
the  didrefs  of  the  manufacturers  does  not  prove  any  decay  of  trade 
in  general,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  may  contribute  to  dedroy  the  bad 
cffecds  of  confolidated  profits,  by  obliging  thofe  who  formerly 
fliared  them,  to  abandon  the  eafe  of  their  circumdances,  and  fub- 
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mit  a-new  to  a painful  indufliy,  in  order  to  procure  fubfiftence. 
When  fuch  revolutions  are  fudden,  they  prove  hard  to  bear,  and 
throw  people  into  great  diftrefs.  It  is  partly  to  prevent  fuch  incon- 
veniencies,  that  we  have  recommended  the  lowed  flandard  poflible. 
upon  articles  of  exportation. 

Two  caufes  there  are,  which  very  commonly  mark  a decline  of 
trade,  to  wit;  i.  When  foreign  markets,  ufually  fupplied  by  a 
trading  nation,  begin  to  be  furnifhed,  let  it  be  in  the  mod  triding 
article,  by  others,  not  in  ufe  to  fupply  them.  Or,  2.  When  the 
country  itfelf  is  furnifhed  from  abroad  with  fuch  manufadlures  as 
were  formerly  made  at  home. 

Thefe  circumdances  prove  one  of  tv/o  things,  either  that  there 
are  workmen  in  other  countries,  whOj  from  ad\^antages  w^hich 
they  have  acquired  by  nature,  or  by  indudry  and  frugality,  finding 
a demand  for  their  work,  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
thofe  formerly  employed,  and  deprive  them  of  certain  branches  of 
their  foreign  trade  : or,  that  thefe  foreign  %vorkmen,  having  profited 
of  the  increafed  luxury  and  diflipation  of  the  former  traders,  have 
begun  to  fupply  the  markets  with  certain  articles  of  confumption, 
the  profits  upon  which  being  fmall,  are,  without  much  rivalfliip, 
infenfibly  yielded  up  to  them  by  the  workmen  of  the  oilier  trading 
nation,  who  find  better  bread  in  ferving  their  own  tvealthy  country-, 
men. 

Againd  the  fird  caiife  of  decline,  I fee  no  better  remedy  than 
patience,  as  I have  faid  already,  and  a perfeverance  in  frugal  it  v 
and  oeconomy,  until  the  unwary  beginners  fhall  fall  into  the  in- 
cofiveniencies  generally  attending  upon  wealth  and  eafe. 

The  fecond  caufe  of  decline  is  far  more  difficult  to  be  removed.. 
Tlie  root  of  it  lies  deep,  and  is  ingrafted  wdth  the  fpirit  and  man- 
ners of  the  whole -people,  high  and  low.  The  lower  daffies  have 
contracted  a tade  for  fuperfiuity  and  expence,  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  gratify,  by  working  for  their  countrymen ; while  they 
defpife  the  branches  of  foreign  trade  as  low  and  unprofitable. 

The 
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The  higher  dalles  again  depend  upon  the  lowei  dalles,  for  the 
gratification  of  a thoufand  little  trifiing  defires,  formed  by  the 
tafte  of  diffipadon,  and  fupported  by  habit,  fafliion,  and  a AO\e  or 

expence. 

Here  then  is  a fyfteni  fet  on  foot,  where oy  the  pool  aie  made 
rich,  and  the  rich  are  made  happy,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a perpe- 
mal  variety  of  every  thing  which  ean  remove  the  inconveniencies 
to  which  human  nature  is  expofed.  Thus  both  parties  become  in- 
terefted  to  fupport  it,  and  vie  with  one  another  in  tire  ingenuity  of 
contriving  new  wants  ; the  one  from  the  immediate  fatisfadion  of 
removing  them  *,  the  other  from  the  profit  of  furmfiiing  the  means, 

and  the  hopes  of  one  day  Iharing  in  them. 

But  even  for  this  great  evil,  the  very  nature  of  man  points  out  a 
remedy.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  a ftatefman  to  lay  hold  of  it.  The 
remedy  flows  from  the  inftability  of  every  tafte  not  founded  upon 

rational  defires. 

In  every  country  of  luxury,  we  conftantly  find  certain  dalles  of 
workmen  in  diftreis,  from  the  change  of  modes.  Were  a ftatef- 
man  upon  his  guard  to  employ  fuch  as  are  forced  to  be  idle,  be- 
fore they  betake  themfelves  to  new  inventions,  for  the  fupport  of 
the  old  plan,  or  before  they  contrad  an  abandoned  and  vitious 
life,  he  would  get  them  cheap,  and  might  turn  their  labour  both 
to  the  advantage  of  the  ftate  and  to  the  difeouragement  of  luxury. 

I confefs,  however,  that  while  a luxurious  tafte  in  the  rich  fub- 
fifts,  anduftrious  people  will  always  be  found  to  fupply  the  inftru- 
mertts  of  k to  the  utmoft  extent ; and  I alfo  allow,  that  fuch  a tafte 
has  infinite  allurements,  efpecially  while  youth  and  health  enable 
a rich  man  to  indulge  in  it.  Thofe,  however,  who  are  fyftematically 
luxurious,  that  is,  from  a formed  tafte  and  confirmed  habit,  are  but 
few,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  become  fo  from  levity,  vanity,  and 
the  imitation  of  others.  The  laft  are  thofe  who  principally  fupport 
and  extend  the  fyftem  ; but  they  are  not  the  moft  incorrigible. 

Were  it  not  for  imitation,  every  age  would  feek  after,  and  be  fatif- 

fled 
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fied  with  the  gratification  of  natural  defires.  Twenty-five  might 
think  of  drefs,  horfes,  hunting,  dogs,  and  generous  wines  : forty, 
of  a plentiful  table,  and  the  pleafures  of  fociety : fixty,  of  coaches, 
elbow-chairs,  foft  carpets,  and  inftruments  of  eafe.  But  the  tafie 
for  imitation  blends  all  ages  together.  The  old  felioAv  delights  in 
horfes  and  fine  clothes  ; the  youth  rides  in  his  chariot  on  fprings, 
and  lolls  in  an  eafy  chair,  large  enough  to  ferve  him  for  a bed. 
All  this  proceeds  from  the  fuperfluity  of  riches  and  tafie  of  imita- 
tion, not  from  the  real  allurements  of  eafe  and  tafie  of  luxury  as 
every  one  muft  feel,  who  has  converfed  at  all  with  the  great  and 
rich.  Fafliion,  which  I underfiand  here  to  be  a fynonimous  term 
for  imitation,  leads  moft  people  into  fuperfluous  expence,  which  is 
fo  far  from  being  an  article  of  luxury,  that  it  is  frequently  a load 
upon  the  perfon  who  incurs  it.  All  fuch  branches  of  expence,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  a fiatefman  to  cut  off;  by  fetting  his  own  ex- 
ample, and  that  of  his  favourites  and  fervants,  above  the  canrice 
of  fafhion. 

The  levity  and  changeablenefs  of  mankind,  as  I have  faid,  will 
even  afiifi  him.  A generation  of  oeconomifis  is  fometimes  found 
to  fficceed  a generation  of  fpendthrifts  ; and  we  now  fee,  almofi 
over  all  Europe,  a fyftem  of  fobriety  fucceeding  an  habitual  fyftem 
of  drunkennefs.  Drunkennefs,  and  a multitude  of  ufelefs  fer- 
vants, were  the  luxury  of  former  times. 

Every  fuch  revolution  may  be  profited  of  by  an  able  fiatefman, 
who  muft  fet  a good  example  on  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other,  he 
muft  profit  of  every  change  of  tafie,  in  order  to  re-eftablifli  the  fo- 
reign trade  of  his  fubjedts.  An  example  of  frugality,  in  the  head 
of  a luxurious  people,  would  do  infinite  harm,  were  it  only  in- 
tended to  reform  the  morals  of  the  rich,  without  indemnifying  the 
poor  for  the  diminution  upon  their  confumption. 

At  the  fame  time,  therefore,  that  luxury  comes  to  lofe  ground 

at  home,  a door  muft  be  opened,  to  ferve  as  an  out-let  for  the  work 
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of  thofe  hands  which  mufx  be  thereby  made  idle  j and  which,  com 

fequendy,  muft  fall  into  diftrefs.  ' ^ ^ 

Th^s  is  no  more  than  the  principle  before  laid  down,  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  reverfed:  there  we  faid,  that  when  foreign  demand  begins 
to  decline,  domeftic  luxury  muft  be  made  to  increafe,  in  order  to- 
foften  the  fhock  of  the  fudden  revolution  in  favour  of  the  induf- 
trious.  For  the  fame  reafon  here  we  fay,  that  foreign  trade  muft 
be  opened  upon  every  diminution  of  domeftic  luxury. 

Hov/  few  Princes  do  we  find  either  frugal  or  magnificent  from 
political  confiderations  ! And,  this  being  the  cafe,  is  it  not  necef- 
fary  to  lay  before  them  the  natural  confequences  of  the  one  and 
the  other  ? And  it  is  ftill  more  necefifary  to  point  out  the  methods 
to  be  taken  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniencies.  which  may  pro- 
ceed from  either.  t -n 

Under  a prodigal  adminiftration,  the  number  of  people  will  m- 

creafe.  The  ftatefman  therefore  fhould  keep  a watchful  eye  upon 
the  fupplying  of  fubfiftence.  Under  a frugal  reign,  numbers  will 
diminifti,  if  the  ftateftnan  does  not  open  every  channel  which  may 
carry  off  the  fuperfluous  productions  of  induftry.  Here  is  the  rea^- 
fon:  a diminution  of  expence  at. home,  is  a diminution  of  employ- 
ment; and  this  again  implies  a diminution,  of  people  *,  becaufe  it 
interrupts  the  circulation  of  the  fubfiftence  which  made  them  live  i 
but  if  employment  is  fent  far  from  abroad,  the  nation  will  preferve 
its  people,  and  the.favings  of  the  Prince  may  be  compenfated  by  the 

balance  comfing  in  from  ftrangers.  ^ 

Thefe  topics  are  delivered  only  as  hints ; and  the  amplification  o 
them  might  not  improperly  have  a place  here ; but  I expecT  to  bring, 
them  in  elfewhere  to  greater  advantage,  after  examining  the  prin- 
ciples of  taxation,  and  pointing  out  thofe  which  direcft  the  appli^- 
cation  of  public  money. 
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CHAP.  XVIir. 

Methods  of  lowering  the  Price  of  Manufattures,  in  order  to  mahe 
them  vendible  in  foreigjt  Marhets. 

>~Y^  H E multiplidtj'  of  relations  between  the  feveral  parts  of  poli- 
-A  tical  oeconomy,  forces  me  to  a frequent  repetition  of  prin- 
ciples. I have  no  other  rule  to  judge  whether  fuch  relations  be  fuper 
fluous,  or  neeelTary,  but  by  the  tendency  they  have  to  give  me  a 
mOTe  diftmc'l  view  of  my  fubjeft.  This  is  the  cafe  when  the  fame 
principles  are  applied  to  different  combinations  of  circnmftances 
_ Almoft  eve^  thing  to  be  faid  on  the  head  mentioned  in  the 
title  of  this  chapter,  has  been  taken  notice  of  elfewherej  and  mv 
piefent  intention  is  only  to  lay  together  ideas  which  appear  fcat- 

teied,  becaufe  they  have  been  occafionally  brought  in  by  their  rela 
tions  to  other  matters. 

The  methods  of  lowering  the  price  of  manufacTures,  fo  -as  to  ren* 
der  them  exportable,  are  of  two  kinds. 

The  firft,  fuch  as  proceed  from  a good  adminiftration,  and  which 

caufe  “ "“%“ence  of  natural 

be™  il“''  "f  P""  to 

mon^.  confequence  of  a proper  application  of  public 

As  I have  not  yet  inquired  into  the  methods  of  providing  a public 

lemtln  wT  manufeaures.  This 

dfmTTnl;  eTenLT-T”’^^^ 

readers  mav  I introduced  by  the  by,  that  my 

y etain  it  and  apply  it  as  we  go -along. 
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The  end  propofed  is  to  lower  the  price  of  maiiufaclures,  fo  that 
they  may  be  exported.  The  firil  thing  therefore  to  be  known,  is 
the  canfe  from  whence  it  happens,  that  certain  mamifaaures  can- 
not be  furniflied  at  home  fo  cheap  as  in  other  countries  ; the  fecond, 
how^  to  apply  the  proper  remedy  for  lowering  the  price  of  them. 

The  caufes  of  high  prices,  that  is,  of  prices  relatively  high  to 
what  they  are  found  to  be  in  other  nations,  are  reducible  to  four 
heads  ; wdiich  I fliall  lay  down  in  their  order,  and  then  point  out 
the  methods  of  removing  them  likewife,  in  their  order. 

imo.  The  confolidation  of  high  profits  wdth  the  real  value  of  the 
maniifadture.  This  caufe  operates  in  countries  w^here  luxury  has 
gained  ground,  and  when  domefiic  competition  lias  called  off  too 
many  of  the  hands,  which  were  formerly  content  to  ferve  at  a low 
price,  and  for  fmall  gains. 

2^0.  The  rife  in  the  price  of  articles  of  the  firfi:  necefiity.  This 
caufe  operates  when  the  progrefs  of  induftry  has  been  moie  rapid 
than  that  of  agriculture.  The  progrefs  of  induftry  v/e  have  fliewn 
neceftarily  implies  an  augmentation  of  ufeful  inhabitants;  and  as 
thefe  have  commonly  wherewithal  to  purchafe  fubfiftence,  the  mo- 
ment their  numbers  fwell  above  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of 
it  produced  by  agriculture,  or  above  what  is  found  in  the  markets 
of  the  country,  or  brought  from  abroad,  they  enter  into  competition 
and  raife  the  price  of  it.  Here  then  let  it  be  obferved,  by  the  by, 
that  what  raifes  the  price  of  fubfiftence  is  the  augmentation  of  the 
numbers  of  ufeful  inhabitants,  that  is,  of  fuch  as  are  eafy  in  their 
circumftances.  Let  the  yrretched  be  ever  fo  many,  let  the  vicious 
procreation  go  on  ever  fo  far,  fuch  inhabitants  will  have  little  effea 
in  raifing  price,  but  a very  great  one  in  increafing  mifer^/^.  A proof 
of  this  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  provinces  where  the  numher  of 
poor  is  very  great,  and  where  at  the  fame  time  the  price  of  necef- 
faries  is  very  low , whereas  no  inftance  can  be  found  where  a num- 
ber of  the  induftrious  being  got  together,  do  not  occafion  an  imme- 
diate rife  on  moft  of  the  articles  of  fubfiftence. 
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^tio.  The  natural  advantages  of  other  countries.  This  operates 
in  fpight  of  all  the  precautions  of  the  moll  frugal  and  laborious 
people.  Let  them  deprive  themfelves  of  every  fuperfluity ; let  them 
be  ever  fo  diligent  and  ingenious  ; let  every  circumftance  be  im- 
proved by  the  flatefman  to  the  utmoft  for  the  eftabliihment  of  fo- 
reign trade ; the  advantage  of  climate  and  fitiiation  may  give  fuch 
a fuperiority  to  the  people  of  another  country,  as  to  render  a direct 
competition  with  them  impoffible. 

j\to.  The  fuperior  dexterity  of  other  nations  in  working  up  their 
manufatlures,  their  knowledge  in  the  fcience  of  trade,  the  advan- 
tage they  have  in  turning  their  money  to  account  in  the  intervals 
of  their  own  direift  circulation,  the  fuperior  abilities  of  their  ftatei- 
man,  the  application  of  their  public  money,  in  one  word,^  the  per- 
fedlion  of  their  political  oeconomy. 

Before  I enter  upon  the  method  of  removing  thefe  feveral  incon- 
veniencies,  I mull  obferve,  that  as  we  are  at  prefent  treating  of  the 
relative  height  of  the  price  of  manufacTtures,  a competition  between 
nations  is  conllandy  implied.  It  is  this  which  obliges  a fatefmaii 
to  be  principally  attentive  to  the  rife  of  prices.  The  term  compttition. 
is  relative  to,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  emulation  between  two  parties.  • 
flriving  to  compafs  the  fame  end.  I mull  therefore  diflinguifh  be- 
tween the  endeavours  which  a nation  makes  to  retain  a fuperiority 
already  got,  and  thofe  of  another  which  ilrives  to  get  the  better  of 
it.  The  firft  I fhall  call  a competition  to  retain ; the  fecond,  a com- 
petition to  acquire. 

The  lirll  three  heads  reprefent  the  inconveniencies  to  which  the 
competitors  to  retain  are  liable  ; and  the  fourth  comprehends  thofe 
to  which  the  competitors  to  acquire  are  moll  commonly  expofed. 

Having  digeded  our  fubjecl  into  order,  I diall  run  through  the 
principles  which  feverally  influence  the  removing  of ‘every  inconve- 
nience, whether  incident  to  a nation  wdiofe  foreign  trade  is  already 
well  eftablilhed,  or  to  another  naturally  calculated  for  eatring 
into  a competition  for  the  acquiiition  of  it. 

In 
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In  propoiing  3.  rcniedY  for  tlic  particuHr  c3iifcs  of  augmentation 
here  fet  doYm,  we  mnfl  fnppofe  every  one  entiiely  fimple,  and  nn* 
compounded  with  the  others  i a thing  which  in  fadt  feldom  hap* 
pens.  This  I do  for  the  fake  of  diftinclnefs  ; and  the  principal  dif- 
ficulty in  pradtice  is  to  combine  the  remedies  in  proportion  to  the 
complication  of  the  difeafe.  I now  come  to  the  firfi;  of  the  four 
caufes  of  high  prices,  to  wit,  confolidated  profits. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  thefe  has  been  abundantly  fet  forth  in 
the  loth  chapter.  We  there  explained  the  nature  of  them,  fhewed 
how  the  fubverfion  of  the  balance,  by  a long  preponderancy  of  the 
fcale  of  demand,  had  the  effect  of  confolidating  profits  in  a country 
of  luxury  ; and  obferved,  that  the  reducing  them  to  the  proper 
ftandard/could  never  fail  of  bringing  thofe  who  had  long  enjoyed 
them,  into  diftrefs. 

The  queftion  here  is  to  reduce  them,  when  foreign  trade  cannot 
otherwife  be  retained,  let  the  confequences  be  ever  fo  hurtful  to 
certain  individuals.  When  the  well  being  of  a nation  comes  in 
competition  with  a temporary  inconvenience  to  fome  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  general  good  muft  be  preferred  to  particular  con- 
• fiderations. 

I have  obferved  above,  that  domeftic  luxury,  by  offering  high 
prices  upon  certain  fpecies  of  indufiry,  calls  off  many  hands  em- 
ployed to  fupply  the  articles  of  exportation,  upon  which  profits  are 
generally  very  moderate.  The  firfi;  natural  and  immediate  effect 
of  this,  is,  to  diminiffi  the  hands  employed  in  furniffiing  the  fo- 
reign demand ; confequently,  to  diminifh  the  fupply ; confequently , 
to  occafion  a J^mpk  competition  on  the  fide  of  the  llrangers,  who  are 
the  purchafers ; confequently,  to  augment  profits,  until  by  their 
rife  and  confDlidation  the  market  is  deferted. 

The  very  progrefs  here  laid  down,  points  out  the  reihedy.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  in  thefe  particular  branches  muff  be 
multiplied ; and  if  the  luxurious  taffe  and  wealth  of  the  country 

nrevent  any  one  who  can  do  better,  from  betaking  himfelf  to  a 
^ fpecies 
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fpecies  of  induftry  lucrative  to  the  nation,  but  ungrateful  to  thofe 
who  exercife  it,  the  ftatefman  muft  collect  the  children  of  the 
wretched  into  workhoufesj  and  breed  them  to  this  employment, 
under  the  beft.  regulations  poffible  for  faving  every  article  of  unne- 
ceflary  expence  ; here  likewife  may  be  employed  occaiionally  thofe 
above  mentioned,  whom  the  change  of  modes  may  have  call  out 
of  employment,  until  they  can  be  better  provided  for.  This  is  alfo 
an  outlet  for  foundlings,  lince  many  of  thofe  who  woi'k  for  foreign 
exportation,  are  juftly  to  be  ranked  in  the  lowed  dalles  of  the 
people  5 and  in  the  firll  book  we  propofed,  that  every  one  brought 
up  at  the  expence  of  public  charity,  Ihould  be  thrown  in  for  re- 
cruiting thefe  clalTes,  which  can  with  greateft  difficulty  fupporc 
their  own  propagation. 

Here  let  me  obferve,  that  although  it  be  true  in  general,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  exportable  manufactures  do  yield  but  very  middling 
profits,  from  the  extenfion  of  induftr}^  in  different  countries,  yet 
fundry  exceptions  may  be  found ; efpecially  in  nations  renowned 
for  their  elegance  of  tafte.  But  how  quickly  do  we  fee  thefe 
lucrative  branches  of  foreign  trade  cut  off,  from  the  very  inconve- 
nience we  here  feek  a remedy  for.  The  reafon  is  plain.  When 
drangers  demand  fuch  manufactures,  they  only  fhare  in  the  in- 
druments  of  foreign  luxur)^,  which  bring  every  where  confiderable 
profits  to  the  manufacturer.  Thefe  high  profits  eafily  edablilh  a 
rivalfhip  in  favour  of  the  nation  to  whom  they  are  fupplied ; be- 
eaufe  a hint  is  fiifficient  to  enable  fuch  as  exercife  a fimilar  profef- 
fion  in  that  country,  to  fupply  their  own  inhabitants.  This  being 
the  cafe,  an  able  datefman  ffiould  be  condantly  attentive  to  every 
growing  tade  in  foreign  nations  for  the  inventions  of  his  people;, 
and  fo  foon  as  his  luxurious  workmen  have  fet  any  one  on  foot,  he 
may  throw  that  branch  into  the  hands  of  themod  frugal,  in  oider 
to  fupport  it,  and  give  them  fuch  encouragement  as  to  prevent,  at 
lead,  the  rivalfhip  of  thofe  drangers  wdio  are  accudomed  to  work 
for  large  profits.  This  is  one  method  of  turning  a branch  of  luxury 

into> 
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into  an  article  of  foreign  trade.  Let  me  iiluftrate  this  by  an 
example. 

What  great  advantages  do  not  the  French  reap  from  the  exportation 
of  their  modes  ? But  we  quickly  find  their  varnifhes,  gauzes,  rib- 
bands, and  colifichets,  imitated  by  other  nations,  for  no  other  rea- 
fon  but  becaufe  of  the  large,  or  at  leaft  confolidated  profits  enjoyed 
by  the  French  workmen  themfelves,  who,  fertile  in  new  inventions, 
and  fupported  by  their  reputation  for  elegance  of  drefs,  have  got 
into  pofTeflion  of  the  right  of  prefcribing  to  all  Europe  the  ftandard 
of  tafte  in  articles  of  mere  fuperfluity.  This  however  is  no  perma- 
nent prerogative ; and  that  elegant  people,  by  long  fetting  the 
examnle,  and  determining  the  fiandard  or  rennement  in  fome  luxu- 
j,jQ^g  will  at  laft  infpire  a fimilar  talle  into  their  fcholars,  who 
will  thereby  be  enabled  to  fupplant  them.  Whereas  were  they 
careful  to  fupply  all  their  inventions  at  the  loweft  prices  poflible, 
they  would  ever  continue  to  be  the  only  furnifhers. 

The  method  therefore  of  reducing  confolidated  profits,  whether 
upon  articles  of  exportation,  or  home  cpnfumption,  is  to  increafe 
tho  number  of  hands  employ ed  in  fupplying  them , and  the  more 
graduallv  this  revolution  is  made  to  take  place,  the  fewer  inconve- 
niencies  will  refult  to  thofe  who  will  thereby  be  forced  to  renounce 

them. 

A country  which  has  an  extenfive  territory,  and  great  opportu- 
nities of  extending  her  agriculture  (fuch  as  I fuppofed  the  prefent 
fituation  of  France  to  be)  may,  under  a good  adminiftration,  find 
the  progrefs  of  luxury  very  compatible  with  the  profperity  of  her 
foreign  trade  ; becaufe  inhabitants  may  be  multiplied  at  difcretion. 
But  fo  foon  as  fubfiftence  becomes  hard  to  be  obtained,  this  expe- 
dient is  cut  oft.  A ftatefman  mull  then  make  the  befl  of  the  inha- 
bitants he  has,  luxury  muft  fufrer  a check ; and  thofe  who  are  em- 
ployed in  fupplying  home  confiimption  at  high  prices,  muft  be 

made  to  reduce  their  confolidated  profi^ts,  in  order  to  bring  the  total 

amount 
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amount  of  their  manufaclures  within  fuch  bounds  as  to  make  them 
vendible  in  foreign  markets. 

If  manufacturers  become  luxurious  in  their  way  of  living,  it 
muft  proceed  from  their  extraordinary  profits.  Thefe  they  may  ftill 
continue  to  have,  as  long  as  the  produce  of  their  work  is  confumed 
at  home.  But  no  merchant  will  pretend  to  fell  it  out  of  the 
country ; becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  he  will  find  the  labour  of  other 
people  who  are  lefs  luxurious,  and  confequently  work  cheaner,  in 
competition  with  him. 

To  re-eftablilh  then  the  foreign  trade,  thefe  confolidated  profits 
muft  be  put  an  end  to,  by  attacking  luxury  when  circumftances 
render  an  augmentation  of  people  inconvenient,  and  prices  will 
fall  of  courfe. 

This  will  occafion  great  complaints  among  all  forts  of  tradefmen. 
The  cry  will  be,  that  trade  is  ruined,  manufadlurers  are  ftarving, 
and  the  ftate  is  undone:  but  the  truth  will  be,  that  manufacturers 
will,  by  their  labour,  begin  to  enrich  their  own  nation,  at  the  ex- 
pence of  all  thofe  w-ho  trade  with  her,  inftead  of  being  enriched  at 
the  expence  of  their  own  countrymen  5 and  only  by  a revolution  in 
the  balance  of  wealth  at  home. 

It  will  prove  very  difcouraging  to  any  ftatefman  to  attempt  a hid- 
den reform  of  this  abufe  of  confolidated  profits,  when  he  is  obliged 
to  attack  the  luxury  of  his  own  people.  The  beft  way  therefore  is 
to  prevent  matters  from  coming  to  fuch  a pafs,  as  to  demand  fo 
dangerous  and  difficult  a remedy. 

There  is  hardly  a poffibility  of  changing  the  manners  of  a people, 
but  by  a proper  attention  to  the  education  of  the  youth.  All  methods, 
therefore,  fhould  be  fallen  upon  to  fupply  manufactures,  wnth  new 
hands  ; and  left  the  corruption  of  example  fhould  get  the  better  of 
ah  precautions,  the  feat  of  manufactures  might  be  changed;  efpe- 
cially  w-hen  they  are  found  in  great  and  populous  cities,  where 
living  is  dear : in  this  cafe,  others  fhould  be  erected  in  the  provinces 
where  living  is  cheap.  The  ftate  muft  encourage  thefe  new  under- 
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takings,  numbers  of  cliildfen  muft  be  taken  in,  in  order  to  be 
eafily  bred  to  induftry  and  frugality ; this  again  will  eneourage 
people  to  marry  and  propagate,  as  it  will  contribute  towards  dif- 
charging  them  of  the  load  of  a numerous  family.  If  fuel!  a plan 
as  this  be  followed,  how  ihconliderable  will  the  number  of  poor 
people  become  in  a little  time  ; and  as  it  will  ihfenlibly  multiply 
the  ufeful  inhabitants,  out  of  that  youth  which  recruited  and  fup- 
ported  the  numbers  of  the  poor,  fo  the  taxes  appropriated  for  the 
relief  of  poverty  may  be  wholly  applied,  in  order  to  prevent  it. 

Laws  of  naturalization  have  been  often  propofed  in  a nation 
where  confolidated  profits  have  occafioned  the  inconveniencies  for 
v^^hich  we  have  here  been  propofing  a remedy.  By  this  expedient 
many  flatter  themfelves  to  draw  induflrious  ftrangers  into  the 
country,  \vho  being  accuflomed  to  live  more  frugally,  and  upon 
lefs  profits,  may,  by  their  example  and  competition,  beat  down  the 
price  of  work  among  the  inhabitants. 

'Several  circumftances  concur  to  defeat  the  fuccefs  of  this  fcheme. 
The  firft  is,  that  confolidated  profits  are  not  the  only  inconvenience 
to  be  removed : 'there  is  alfo  a complication  of  high  prices  upon 
many  necelTaries.  The  fecond,  as  no  real  change  is  fuppofed  to  be 
made  within  the  country,  either  as  to  the  increafe  of  fubfiftenCe,  or 
the  regulation  of  its  price,  or  manner  of  living,  thefe  firangCrs, 
who,  as  fuch,  muft  be  expofed  to  extraordinary  expenCe,  are  not 
able  to  fubfift,  hor  confequently  to  work  fo  cheap  as  they  did  at 
home.  Befides,  what  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  their  motive  of  coming, 
if  it  be  not  to  have  higher  wages,  and  to  live  better  ? 

Here  then  is  a nation  fending  for  ftrangers,  in  order  that  they 
may  work  cheaper;  and  ftrangers  flocking  into  the  country  in  hopes 
of  felling  their  work  dearer.  This  is  juft  the  cafe  with  two  friends 
who  are  about  making  a bargain ; the  feller  imagines  that  his  frmid 
will  not  grudge  a good  price.  The  buyer,  on  the  other  hand,  flat- 
ters himfelf  that  his  friend  will  fell  to  him  cheaper  than  to  another. 
This  feldom  foils  to  produce  difeontenf  on  both  Tides. 
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Befides,  unlefs  the  quantity  of  food  be  increafed,  if  ftrangers  are 
imported  to  eat  part  of  it,  natives  mull  in  fome  degree  llarve and 
if  you  augment  the  quantity  of  food,  and  keep  it  at  a little  lower 
price  than  in  neighbouring  nations,  your  own  inhabitants  will  mul- 
tiply ; the  date  may  take  great  numbers  of  them  into  their  fervice 
when  young ; they  foon  come  to  be  able  to  do  fomething  in  the 
manufacturing  way ; they  may  be  bound  for  a number  of  years, 
fufficient  to  indemnify  the  public  for  the  firft  expence ; and  the 
encouragement  alone  of  having  bread  cheaper  than  elfewhere,  will 
bring  you  as  many  ftrangers  as  you  incline  to  receive,  provided  a 
continual  fupply  of  food  can  be  procured  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  people. 

But  I imagine  that  it  is  always  better  for  a ftate  to  multiply  by 
means  of  its  own  inhabitants,  than  by  that  of  ftrangers  ; for  many 
reafons  which  to  me  appear  obvious. 

We  come  now^  to  the  fecond  caufe  of  high  prices,  to  wit,  a rife 
in  the  value  of  the  articles  of  the  firft  neceflity,  which  we  have  faid 
proceeds  from  the  progrefs  of  induftry  having  outftripped  the  pro- 
grefs  of  agriculture.  Let  me  fet  this  idea  in  a clearer  light ; for 
here  it  is  Ihut  up  in  too  general  terms  to  be  rightly  viewed  oh  all 
fides. 

The  idea  of  inhabitants  being  multiplied  beyond  the  proportion 
of  fubfiftence,  feems  to  imply  that  there  are  too  many  already ; and 
the  demand  for  their  induftry  having  been  the  caufe  of  their  mul- 
tiplication, proves  that  formerly  there  were  too  few.  Add  to  this, 
that  if,  notwithftanding  the  rife  upon  the  price  of  work  proceeding 
from  thefcarcity  of  fubfiftence,  the  fcale  of  home  demand  is  found 
to  preponderate,  at  the  expence  of  foreign  trade,  this  circumftance 
proves  farther,  that  how^ever  the  inhabitants  may  be  already  mul- 
tiplied above  the  proportion  of  fubfiftence,  their  numbers  are  ftill 
too  few  for  what  is  demanded  of  them  at  home ; and  for  what  is 
required  of  them  towards  promoting  the  profperity  of  their  country, 
in  fiipporting  their  trade  abroad. 
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From  this  cxpoiition  of  the  matter,  the  remedy  appears  evident : 
both  inhabitants  and  lubliilence  muxl  be  augmented,  l he  qiiellion 
comes  to  be,  in  vtlrat  manner,  and.  witn  what  precautions,  muil 
thefe  operations  be  performed  ? 

Inhabitants  are  multiplied  by  reducing  the  price  of  fubfiftence, 
to  the  value  which  demand  has  fixed  upon  the  work  of  thofe  who 
are  to  confunie  it.  This  is  only  to  be  accomphineQ  by  augmenting 
the  quantity,  by  importation  from  foreign  parts,  when  the  country' 
cannot  be  made  to  produce  more  of  itfelfi 

Here  the  interpofition  of  a ftatefman  is  abfoiutely  necefiary ; fince; 
great  lofs  may  often  be  incurred  by  bringing  do^vn  the  price  of 
grain  in  a year  of  fcarcity.  Premiums,  therefore,  muft  be  given - 
upon  imponation,  until  a plan  can  be  executed  for  the  extending  of 
agriculture ; of  which  in  another  place.  This  muft  be  gone  about  with 
the  greateft  circumfpedlion  ; for  if  grain  be  thereby  made  to  fall 
too  low,  you  ruin  the  landed  intereft,  and-  although  (as  we  have 
faid  above)  all  things  foon  become  balancea  in  a trading  nation, 
yet  ludden  and  violent  revolutions,  fuch  as  this  muft  be,  are  always 
to  be  apprehended.  They  are  ever  dangerous  5 and  the  fpirit  o£ 
every  clafs  of  inhabitants  muft  be  kept  up. 

By  a difcredit  caft  upon  any  branch  of  induftry,  the  hands  em- 
ployed in  it  may  be  made  to  abandon  it,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  whole.  This  will  infallibly  happen,  when  violent  tranfitions 
do  not  proceed  from  natural  caufes,  as  in  the  example  here  before 
us,  when  the  price  of  grain  is  fuppofed  to  be  brought  down,  from 
the  increafe  of  its  quantity  by  importation,  and  not  by  plenty. 
Becaufe,  upon  the  falling  of  the  market  by  importation,  the  poor 
farmer  has  nothing  to  make  up  for  the  low  price  he  gets  for  his 
grains  whereas,  when  it  proceeds  from  plenty,  he  has  an  addi- 
tional quantity. 

In  years,  therefore,  of  general  fcarcity,  a ftatefman  fliould  not, 

by  premiums  given,  reduce  the  price  of  grain,  but  in  a reciprocal 
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proportion  to  the  quantity  -wanted:-  that  is  to  fay,  the  more  grain 
is  wanted,  the  lefs  the  price  Ihould  be  diminiflied. 

It  may  appear  a very  extenfive  project  for  any  government  to  un- 
dertake to  keep  down  the  prices  of  grain,  in  years  of  general 
fcarcity.  I allow  it  to  be  politically  impolhble  to  keep  prices  low  ; 
becaufe  if  all  Europe  be  taken  together,  the  produce  of  the  whole 
is  confumed  one  year  with  another,  by  the  inhabitants ; and  in  a 
year  when  there  is  a general  fcarcity,  it  would  be  very  hard,  if  not 
impoffible,  (without  having  previouily  eftabliilied  a plan  for  this 
purpofe)  to  make  any  nation  live  in  plenty  while  others  are  Harv- 
ing.  All  therefore  that  is  propofed,  is  to  keep  the  prices  of  grain 
in  as  juft  a proportion  as  poffible  to  the  plenty  of  the  year. 

Now  if  a government  does  not  interpoie,  this  never  is  the  cafe. 
I fhall  fuppofe  the  inhabitants  of  a country  to  confume,  in  a year 
of  moderate  plenty,  ft'x  millions  of  quarters  of  grain  ; if  in  a year 
of  fcarcity  it  fhall  be  found,  that  one  million  of  quarters,  or  indeed 
a far  lefs  quantity,  be  wanting,  the  five  millions  of  quarters  pro- 
duced, will  rife  in  their  price  to  perhaps  double  the  ordinary  value, 
inftead  of  being  increafed’only  by  one  fifth.  But  if  you  examine 
the  cafe  in  countries  where  trade  is  not  well  eftablifhed,  as  in  fome 
inland  provinces  on  the  continent,  it  is  no  extraordinary  thing 
to  fee  grain  bearing  three  times  the  price  it  is  worth  in  ordinary 
years  of  plenty,  and  yet  if  in  fuch  a year  there  were  wanting  fix 
months  provifions  for  the  inhabitants  of  a great  kingdom,  all  the 
reft  of  Europe  would  perhaps  hardly  be  able  to  keep  them  from  = 
ftarving. 

It  is  the  fear  of  want,  and  not  real  want, , which  makes  grain  rife 
to  immoderate  prices.  Now  as  this  extraordinary  revolution  in  the 
rife  of  it,  does  not  proceed  from  a- natural  caufe,.  to -wit,  the  degree 
of  fcarcity,  but  to  the  avarice  and  evil  defigns  of  men  who  hoard 
It  up,  It  produces  as  bad  confequences  to  that  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a country  employed  in  manufactures,  as  the  fall  of  grain 
would  produce  to  the  farmers,  in  cafe  the  prices  fliould  be,  by 

importation^ . 
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importation,  brought  below  the  juft  proportion  of  the  quantity 
produced  inuhe  nation. 

Befides  the  importation  of  grain,  there  is  another  way  of  increaf- 
iug  the  quantity  of  it  very  confiderably,  in  Ibme  countries  of  Eu~ 
rope.  In  a year  of  fcarcity,  could  not  the  quantity  of  food  be  con- 
ftderably  augmented  by  a prohibition  to  make  malt  liquors,  allow- 
ing the  imnortation  of  wines  and  brandies  5 or  indeed  without  lay 
ing  any  reftraint  upon  the  liberty  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  malt 
liquors,  I am  perfuaded  that  the  liberty  of  importing  wines  duty 
free,  would,  in  years  of  fcarcity,  confiderably  augment  the  quan- 
tity of  fubfiftence. 

This  is  not  a proper  place  to  examine  the  inconvenience  which 
might  refult  to  the  revenue  by  fuch  a fcheme ; becaufe  we  are  here 
only  talking  of  thofe  expedients  which  might  be  fallen  upon  to 
preferve  a balance  on  foreign  trade.  An  exchequer  which  is  filled 
at  the  expence  of  this,  will  not  continue  long  in  a fiouriiliing  con- 
dition. 

Thefe  appear  to  be  the  moft  rational  temporary  expedients  to  di- 
minifti  the  price  of  grain  in  years  of  fcarcity  ; we  fhall  afterwards 
examine  the  principles  upon  which  apian  may  be  laid  down  to 
deftroy  all  precarioufnefs  in  the  price  of  fubfiftence. 

Precautions  of  another  kind  muft  be  taken  m years  of  plenty; 
for  high  prices  occafioned  by  exportation  are  as  hurtful  to  the  pool 
tradefman  as  if  they  were  occafioned  by  fcarcity.  Aitd  low  prices 
occafioned  by  fuperfluity  are  as  hurtful  to  the  poor  hufbandman  as 
if  his  crop  had  failed  him. 

A ftatefman  therefore,  fhould  be  very  attentive  to  put  the  inland 
trade  in-grain  upon  the  beft  footing  pofiible,  to  prevent  the  frauds 
of  merchants,  and  to  promote  an  equal  diftribution  of  food  in  all 
corners  of  the  country  : and  by  the  means  of  importation  and  es- 
portation,  according  to  plenty  and  fcarcity,  to  regulate  a juft  pro- 
portion between  the  general  plenty  of  the  year  in  Europe,  and  the 

price  of  fubfiftence  ; always  obferving  to  keep  it  fomewhat  dower  at 

home. 
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home,  than  it  can  be  found  in  any  rival  nation  in  trade.  If  this 
method  be  well  obferved,  inhabitants  will  multiply ; and  this  is  a 
principal  Hep  towards  reducing  the  expence  of  manufactures  ; be- 
eaufe  you  increafe  the  number  of  hands,  and  confequently  dimu 
nifh  the  price  of  labour. 

Another  expedient  found  to  operate  moll  admirable  elFedls  in  re- 
ducing the  price  of  manufa(51;ures  (in  thofe  countries  where  living 
is  rendred  dear,  by  a hurtful  competition  among  the  inhabitants 
for  the  fubfiftence  produced)  is  the  invention  and  introdu<5i:ion  of 
machines.  We  have,  in  a former  chapter,  anfwered  the  principal 
objections  which  have  been  made  againll  them,  in  countries  where 
the  numbers  of  the  idle,  or  trifling  induftrious,  are  fo  great,  that 
every  expedient  which  can  abridge  labour,  is  looked  upon  as  a 
fcheme  for  ftarving  the  poor.  There  is  no  folidity  in  this  objeftion  ^ 
and  if  there  were,  we  are  not  at  prefent  in  quefl;  of  plans  for  feed- 
ing the  poor ; but  for  accumulating  the  wealth  of  a trading  nation, 
by  enabling  the  induflrious  to  feed  themfelves  at  the  expence  of 
foreigners.  The  introduction  of  machines  is  found  to  reduce  prices 
in  a furprizing  manner.  And  if  they  have  the  efledt  of  taking 
bread  from  hundreds,  formerly  employed  in  performing  their 
Ample  operations,  they  have  that  alfo  of  giving  bread  to  thoufands, 
by  extending  numberlefs  branches  of  ingenuity,  which,  without 
the  machines,  would  have  remained  circumfcribed  within  very 
narrow  limits.  What  progrefs  has  not  building  made  within  thefe 
hundred  years  ? Who  doubts  that  the  conveniency  of  great  iron 
works,  arid  faw  mills,  prompts  many  to  build  ? And  this  tafte  has 
greatly  contributed  to  increafe,  not  diminifli,  the  number  both  of 
fmiths  and  carpenters,  as  well  as  to  extend  navigation.  I fliail  only 
add  in  favour  of  fuch  expedients,  that  experience  fliews  the  advan- 
tage  gained  by  certain  machines,  is  more  than  enough  to  compen- 
fate  every  inconvenience  arifmg  from  confolidated  profits,  and  ex- 
penfive  living ; and  that  the  firft  inventors  gain  thereby  a fuperiority 
which  nothing  but  adopting  the  fame  invention  can  counterbalance. 

The 
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The  third  caufe  of  high  prices  we  have  faid  to  be  owing  to  the 
natural  advantages  which  neighbouring  nations  reap  from  their 
climate,  foil,  or  fituatiom 

Here  no  rife  of  prices  is  implied  in  the  countr>^  in  queflion,  they 
ure  only  fuppofed  to  have  become  relatively  high  by  the  opportu- 
nitv  other  nations  have  had  to  furnifli  the  fame  articles  at  a lower 
rate,  in  confequence  of  their  natural  advantages. 

There  are  two  expedients  to  be  uied,  in  order  to  defeat  the  bad 
effecRs  of  a competition  which  cannot  be  got  the  better  of  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  The  firft  to  be  made  ufe  of,  is,  to  allift  the  branches 
in  diftrefs  with  the  public  money.  The  other  is  patience,  and  per- 
feverance  in  frugality,  as  has  been  already  obferved.  A fhort 
example  of  the  firft  will  be  fufficient  in  this  place  to  make  the  thing 
fully  underftood.  I have  already  faid,  that  I purpofely  poftpone 
an  ample  dififertation  upon  the  principles  which  influence  fuch 

operations. 

Let  me  fuppofe  a nation  accuftomed  to  export  to  the  value  of 
a million  fterling  of  fifli  every  year,  underfold  in  this  article 
by  another  which  has  found  a fifliery  on  its  own  coafts,  fo  abun- 
dant as  to  enable  it  to  underfel  the  firft  by  20  per  cent.  This  being 
the  cafe,  the  ftatefman  may  buy  up  ail  the  fifli  of  his  fubjedts,  and 
underfeil  his  competitors  at  every  foreign  market,  at  the  lofs  of 
perhaps  250,000/.  What  is  the  confequence?  That  the  million 
he  paid  for  the  fifli  remains  at  nome,  and  that  comes 

in  from  abroad  for  the  price  of  them.  How  is  the  250,000  /.  to  be 
made  up  ? By  a general  impofition  upon  all  the  inhabitants.  This 
returns  into  the  public  coffers,  and  all  ftands  as  it  was.  If  this  ex- 
pedient be  not  followed,  what  are  the  confequences  ? That  thofe 
emplcy^ed  in  the  fifliery  are  forced  to  ftarve ; that  the  fifli  taken 
either  remain  upon  hand,  or  if  fold  by  the  proprietors,  at  a great 
lofs ; thefe  are  undone,  and  the  nation  for  the  future  lofes  the  ac- 
quifition  of  750,000/.  a year. 


To 
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To  abridge  this  operation,  premiums  are  given  upon  exportation, 
which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  and  is  a refinement  on  the  appli- 
cation of  this  very  principle : but  premiums  are  often  abufed.  It 
belongs  to  the  department  of  the  coercive  power  of  government  to 
put  a ftop  to  fuch  abufe.  All  I fhall  fay  upon  the  matter  is,  that 
if  there  be  crimes  called  high  treafon,  which  are  punifiied  wfith 
greater  feverity  than  highway  robbery,  and  aflaliination,  I fiiould 
be  apt  (were  I a ftatefman)  to  put  at  the  head  of  that  bloody  lifi,  every 
attempt  to  defeat  the  application  of  public  money,  for  the  purpofes 
here  mentioned.  The  multiplicity  of  frauds  alone,  difcourages  a 
wife  government  from  proceeding  upon  this  principle,  and  difap- 
points  the  fcheme.  If  fevere  punifhment  can  in  its  turn  put  a flop 
to  frauds,  I believe  it  wfill  be  thought  very  well  applied. 

While  a ftatefman  is  thus  defending  the  foreign  trade  of  his 
country,  by  an  extraordinary  operation  performed  upon  the  circu- 
lation of  its  wealth,  he  muft  at  the  fame  time  employ  the  fecond 
expedient  with  equal  addrefs.  He  muft  be  attentive  to  fupport  fo- 
briety  at  home,  and  wait  patiently  until  abufes  among  his  neigh- 
bours fliall  produce  fome  of  the  inconveniencies  we  have  already 
mentioned.  So  foon  as  this  comes  to  be  the  cafe,  he  has  gained 
his  point ; the  premiums  then  may  ceafe ; the  public  money  may 
be  turned  into  another  channel ; or  the  tax  may  be  fupprefled  alto- 
gether, according  as  circumftances  may  require. 

I need  not  add,  that  the  more  management  and  difcretion  is  ufed 
in  fuch  operations,  the  lefs  jealoufy  vrill  be  conceived  by  other  rival 
nations.  And  as  we  are  propofing  this  plan  for  a ftate  already  in  pof- 
lefiion  of  a branch  of  foreign  trade,  ready  to  be  difputed  by  others, 
having  fuperior  natural  advantages,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  the 
weight  of  money,  at  leaft,  is  on  her  fide.  This,  if  rightly  employed, 
will  prove  an  advantage,  more  than  equal  to  any  thing  \vhich  can 
be  brought  againft  it : and  if  fuch  an  operation  comes  to  raife  the 
indignation  of  her  rival,  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  reconcile  the 
favour  of  every  neutral  ftate,  who  will  find  a palpable  benefit  from 
V OL.  I,  Q^q  the 
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the  competition,  and  will  never  fail  giving  their  money  to  thofe 
V7ho  fell  the  cheapeft.  In  a word,  no  private  trader  can  ftand  in 
competition  with  a nation’s  wealth.  Premiums  are  an  engine  in 
commerce,  which  nothing  can  refill;  but  a hmilar  operation. 

Hitherto' we  have  been  propofing  methods  for  removing  the  in- 
conveniencies  which  accompany  wealth  and  fuperiority,  and  for 
preferving  the  advantages  which  refalt  from  foreign  trade  already 
eftabliflied:  we  muft^  now  change  fides,  and  adopt  the  intereft  of 
thofe  nations  who  labour  under  the  weight  of  a heavy  competition 
with  their  rich  neighbours,  verfed  in  commerce,  dextrous  in  every 
art  and  manufadiure,  and  conduced  by  a Ratefman  of  fupenor 
abilities,  who  fets  all  engines  to  work,  in  order  to  make  the  molt 

of  every  favourable  circumftance. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  for  a ftate  unacquainted  v/ith  trade  and  in-* 
duftry,  even  to  form  adiftant  profpecT  of  rivallhip  with  fuch  a na- 
tion while  the  abufes  attending  upon  their  wealth  are  not  fuppofed 
to  have  crept  in  among  them.  Confequently,  it  would  be  the  higheft 
imprudence  to  attempt  (at  firft  fetting  out)  any  thing  that  could 

excite  their  jealoufy. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  inquired  into,  is  the  ftate  of  natural  advan- 
tages If  any  branch  of  natural  produce,  fuch  as  grain,  cattle, 
wines,  fruits,  timber,  or  the  like,  are  here  found  of  fo  great  im- 
portance to  the  rival  nation,  that  they  will  purchafe  them  with 
money,  not  with  an  exchange  of  their  manufactures,  fuch  branches 
of  trade  may  be  kept  open  with  them.  If  none  fuch  can  be  found, 
the  firft  ftep  is  to  cut  off  ail  communication  of  trade  by  exchange 
with  fuch  a people  *,  and  to  apply  clofely  to  the  fupply  of  every 
want  at  home,  without  having  recourfe  to  foreigners. 

So  foon  as  thefe  v/ants  begin  to  be  fupplied,  and  that  a furplus 
is  found,  other  nations  muft  be  fought  for,  who  enjoy  lefs  advan- 
tages ; and  trade  may  be  carried  on  with  them  in  a fubaltern  way. 
People  here  muft  glean  before  they  can  expeff  to  reap.  But  by 
gleaning  every  year  they  will  add  to  their  ftock  of  wealth,  and 
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the  more  it  is  made  fubfervient  to  public  ufes,  the  falter  it  will  in- 
creafe. 

The  beginners  will  have  certain  advantages  infeparable  from 
their  infant  Hate ; to  wit,  a feries  of  augmentations  of  all  kinds,  of 
which  we  have  fo  frequently  made  mention.  If  thefe  can  be  pre- 
ferved  in  an  equable  progreffion ; if  the  balance  of  work  and  de- 
mand, and  that  of  population  and  agriculture,  can  be  kept  in  a 
gentle  vibration,  by  alternate  augmentations ; and  if  a plan  of 
oeconomy,  equally  good  with  that  of  the  rivals,  be  fet  on  foot  and 
purfued ; time  will  bring  every  natural  advantage  of  climate,  foil, 
fituation,  and  extent,  to  w^ork  then  full  effects  j and  in  the  end 
they  will  decide  the  fuperiority. 

I fhall  now  conclude  my  chapter,  with  fome  obfervations  on  the 
difference  between  theory  and  pmdlice,  fo  far  as  regards  the  prefenc 
fubjeifl. 

In  theory,  we  have  confidered  every  one  of  the  caufes  which  pro- 
duce high  prices,  and  prevent  exportation,  asffmple  and  uncqm- 
pounded:  in  pradice  they  are  feldom  ever  fo.  This  circumftance 
makes  the  remedies  xlifficult,  and  fometimes  dangerous.  Difficult, 
from  the  complication  of  the  difeafe;  dangerous,  becaufe  the  re- 
medy againfl  confolidated  profits  will  do  infinite  harm,  if  applied 
to  remove  that  which  proceeds  from  dear  fubfiilencej  as  has  been 
faid. 

Another  great  difference  between  theory. and  praffice  , occurs  in 
the  fourth  cafe ; where  we  fuppofe  a nation  unacquainted  with 
trade,  to  fet  out  upon  a competition  with  thofe  who  are  in  pof- 
feffion  of  it.  When  I examine  the  fituation  of  fome  countries  of 
Europe  (Spain  perhaps)  to  wffiich  the  application  of  thefe  principles 
may  be  made,  I find  that  it  is  precifely  in  fiich  nations,  where  the 
other  difadvantages  of  confolidated  profits,  and  even  the  high 
prices  of  living,  are  carried  to  the  grea.teft  height ; and  tnat  the 
only  thing  which  keeps  one  {hilling  of  fpecie  among  them,  is  the 
infinite  advantage  they  draw  from  the  mines,  and  from  the  fale  of 
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tlieif  puro  and  unmanufactured  natural  productions,  added  to  their 
fimplicity  of  life,  occafioned  by  the  wretchednefs  of  the  lower 
claffes,  which  alone  prevents  thefe  alfo  from  confuming  foreign 
commodities.  Were  money  in  thefe  countiies  as  equally  diftributed 
as  in  thofe  of  trade  and  induRry,  it  would  quickly  be  exported. 
Every  one  would  extend  his  eonfumption  of  foreign  commodities, 
and  the  wealth  would  difappear.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  the  rich 
keep  their  money  in  their  coffers  ; becaufe  lending  at  intereft,  there, 
is  very  wifely  laid  under  numberlefs  obflruaions.  The  vice,  there- 
fore, is  not  that  the  lending  of  money  at  intereft  is  forbid,  but  that 
the  people  are  not  put  in  a lituation  to  have  any  preffing  occafion 
for  it,  as  a means  of  advancing  their  induftry.  Were  they  taught 
to  fupply  their  own  wants,  the  ftate  might  encourage  circulation 
by  loan ; but  as  they  run  to  ftrangers  for  that  fupply,  money  is 
better  locked  up. 

Upon  a right  ufe  and  application  of  thefe  general  principles,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  combinations  of  circumftances,  in  a nation 
whofe  principal  objedt  is  an  extenlive  and  profitable  foreign  trade, 
I imagine  a ftatefman  may  both  eftablifh  and  preferve,  for  a very 
long  time,  a great  fuperiority  in  point  of  commerce  j provided 
peace  can  be  preferved:  for  in  time  of  war,  every  populous  nation, 
if  great  and  extended,  will  find  fuch  difficulties  in  procuring  food, 
and  fuch  numbers  of  hands  to  maintain,  that  what  formerly  made 
its  greatnefs,  will  haften  its  ruin. 
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CHAP.  XIX, 

OJ^  infant foreign  y and  inla?td^  Trade y with  refpeSl  to  the  federal 
Principles-  which  inflieence  them. 

I HAVE  always  found  the  geography  of  a^  country  eafier  to 
retain,  from  the  infpeaion  of  maps,  after  travelling  over  ■ eh 
regions  there  reprefented,  than  before;  as  moil  prefaces  are  befi; 
underflood,  after  reading  the  book,  which  they  are  calculated  to  in- 
troduce. I intend  this  as  an  apology  for  prefenting  my  readers  with 
a chapter  of  diflribution  in  the  middle  of  my  fubjecl. 

My  intention,  at  prefent,  is  to  take  a view  of  the  whole  region 
of  trade,  divided  into  its  different  diftrifts,  in  order  to  point  out  a 
ruling  principle  in  each,  from  which  every  other  muft  naturally 
flow,  or  may  be  deduced  by  an  eafy  reafoning.  Thefe  I fhall  lay 
before  my  reader,  that  from  them  he  may  diflribute  his  ideas  in 
the  fame  order  I have  done.  Hence  the  terms  I fhall  be  obliged  to 
ufe  will  be  rendred  more  adequate,  in  exprefling  the  combinations 
I may  have  occafion  to  convey  by  them. 

I divide  trade  into  infant,  foreign,  and  inland. 

-imo.  Infant  trade,  taken  in  a general  acceptation,  may  be  under- 
flood  to  be  that  fpecies,  which  has  for  its  object  the  fupplying  the 
neceflities  of  the  inhabitants' of  a country ; becaufe  it  is  commonly 
antecedent  to  the  fupplying  the  wants  of  flrangers.  This  fpecies 
has  been  known  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  in  a lefs,  or  greater 
degree,  in  proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  the  wants  of  man- 
kind, and  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  thofe  who  depend  on 
their  ingenuity  for  procuring  fubfiftence. 

The  general  principles  which  direct  a flatefman  in  the  proper 
encouragement  of  this  commerce,  relate  to  two  objects. 
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I . To  promote  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  the  higher  clafles  in  mak- 
in~  their  wealth  fubfervient  to  their  wants  and  inclinations. 

a.  To  promote  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  the  lower  clalTes,  by 
turning  their  natural  faculties  to  an  infallible  means  of  relieving 
their  neceilities. 

This  communicates  the  idea  of  a free  fociety  5 becaufe  it  implies 
the  circulation  of  a real  equivalent  for  every  fervice ; to  acquire 
which,  mankind  fubmit  with  pleafure  to  the  hardeft  labour. 

In  the  firH  book,  I had  little  occafion  to  confider  trade  under  dif- 
ferent denominations  ; or  as  influenced  by  any  other  principle  than 
that  of  promoting  the  multiplication  of  mankind,  and  the  exteniion 
of  agriculture j by  imiving  the  •wealth  of  the  rich  into  the  hands  of  the 
induftrious.  This  operation,  when  carried  no  farther,  is  a true 
reprefentation  of  infant  trade. 

But  now  I muft  fet  the  matter  in  a new  light : and  confider  this 
infant  trade  as  a bafis  for  eflablifhing  a foreign  commerce.  In  itfelf 
it  is  only  a means  of  gratifying  the  defires  of  thofe  who  have  the 
equivalent ; and  of  providing  it  for  thofe  who  have  it  not.  We  are 
next  to  examine  how,  by  the  care  of  a ftatefman,  it  may  prove  a 
method  whereby  one  fociety  may  be  put  in  a fituation  to  acquire  a 
fuperiority  over  others;  by  diminifhing,  on  one  hand,  the  quan- 
tity they  have  of  that  general  equivalent,  and  by  increafing,  on 
the  other,  the  abfolute  quantity  of  it  at  home  ; in  fuch  a manner 
as  not  only  to  promote  the  circulation  of  that  part  of  it  which  is 
necefiary  to  fupply  the  wants  of  all  the  citizens ; but  by  a furplus 
of  it.  to  render  other  nations  dependent  upon  them,  in  molt  ope- 
rations of  their  political  oeconomy. 

The  ftatefman  w^ho  refolves  to  improve  this  infant  trade  into  fo- 
reign commerce,  muft  examine  the  wants  of  other  nations,  and 
confider  the  productions  of  his  own  country.  He  muft  then  deter- 
mine, what  kinds  of  manufactures  are  belt  adapted  for  fupplying 
the  firft,  and  for  confuming  the  latter.  He  muft  introduce  the  ufe 
of  fuch  manufactures  among  his  fubjecTs ; and  endeavour  to  extend 
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his  population,  and  his  agriculture,  by  encouragements  given  to< 
thefe  new  branches  of  confumption.  He  muft  provide  his  people 
with  the  bell  mailers  j he  mull  fupply  them  with  every  ufeful  ma- 
chine ; and  above  all,  he  muil  relieve  them  of  their  work,  when 
home-demand  is  not  fuificient  for  the  confumption  of  it. 

A coniiderable  time  mufl;  of  neceffity  be  required  to  bring  a people 
to  a dexterity  in  manufactures.  The  branches  of  thefe  are  many  j 
and  every  one  requires  a particular  flight  of  hand,  and  a particular 
mailer,  to  point  out  the  rudiments  of  the  art.  People  do  not  per- 
ceive this  inconveniency,  in  countries  where  they  are  already  intro- 
duced ; and  many  a proje<5lor  has  been  ruined  for  want  of  attention 
to  it. 

In  the  more  iimple  operations  of  manufacturing,  where  appfen- 
ticefhips  are  not  in  ufe,  every  one  teaches  another.  The  new  be- 
ginners are  put  among  a number  who  are  already  perfect : all  the 
inilrucfions  they  get,  is,  da  as  you  fee  others  do  before  you.  This  is  an 
advantage  which  an  ellablilhed  induilry  has  over  another  newly  fet 
on  foot ; and  this  I apprehend  to  be  the  reafon  why^  we  fee  certain 
manufactures,  after  remaining  long  in  a date  of  infancy,  make  in 
a few  years  a mod  adonifliing  progrefs.  What  lofs  mud  be  at  iirdr 
incurred ! what  numbers  of  afpiring  geniufes  overpowered  by  un- 
fuccefsful  beginnings,  when  a datefman  does  not  concern  himfelf 
in  the  operation  ! If  he  adids  his  fubjects,  by  a prohibition  upon  fo^ 
reign  work,  how  often  do  we  fee  this  expedient  become  a means 
of  extending  the  mod  extravagant  profits  ? Becaufe  he  neglects,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  extend  the  manufacture  by  multiplying  the 
hands  employed  in  it.  I allow,  that  as  long  as  the  gates  of  a king- 
dom are  kept  fhut,  and  that  no  foreign  communication  is  permitted, 
large  profits  do  little  harm ; and  tend  to  promote  dexterity  and  re- 
finement. This  is  a very  good  method  for  laying  a foundation  for 
manufadlures : but  fo  foon  as  the  dexterity  has  been  fudiciently  en- 
couraged, and  that  abundance  of  excellent  maders  are  provided, 
then  the  datefman  ought  to  multiply  the  number  of  fcholars  ; and 
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a new  generation  muft  Be  Brought  up  in  frugality,  and  in  the  en- 
ioyment  of  the  moft  moderate  profits,  in  order  to  carry  the  plan  into 
execution. 

The  ruling  principle,  therefore,  which  ought  to  direct  a ftatef- 
nian  in  this  firfl  fpecies  of  trade,  is  to  encourage  the  manufacturing 
of  every  branch  of  natural  productions,  by  extending  the  home- 
confumption  of  them ; by  excluding  all  competition  with  firangers ; 
bv  permitting  the  rife  of  profits,  fo  far  as  to  promote  dexterity  and 
emulation  in  invention  and  improvement ; by  relieving  the  induf- 
tiious  of  their  work,  as  often  as  demand  for  it  falls  fliort.  And 
until  it  can  be  exported  to  advantage,  it  may  be  exported  with  lofs, 
a t the  expence  of  the  public.  To  fpare  no  expence  in  procuring  the 
ablefi  mailers  in  every  branch  of  indufiry,  nor  any  coif  in  niaking 
the  firft  efiablifiiments  providing  machines,  and  every  other  thing 
neceffary  or  ufeful  to  make  the  undertaking  fucceed.  To  keep 
conftantly  an  eye  upon  the  profits  made  in  every  branch  of  in- 
duftry ; and  fo  foon  as  he  finds,  that  the  real  value  of  the  manufac- 
ture comes  fo  low  as  to  render  it  exportable,  to  employ  the  hands, 
as  above,  and  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  profits  he  had  permitted  only 
as  a means  of  bringing  the  manufacRure  to  its  perfection.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  prices  of  every  fpecies  of  indufiry  are  brought  down 
to  the  fiandard  of  exportation,  in  fuch  proportion  does  this  fpecies 
of  trade  lofe  its  original  character,  and  adopt  the  fecond. 

^do.  Foreign  trade  has  been  explained  fufiiciently : the  ruling  prin- 
ciples of  v^hich  are  to  banifli  luxury ; to  encourage  frugality ; to  fix 
the  lowefi  fiandard  of  prices  poflible ; and  to  watch,  with  the  greateft 
attention,  over  the  vibrations  of  the  balance  between  work  and  de- 
mand. While  this  is  preferved,  no  internal  vice  can  affect  the  prof- 
perity  of  it.  And  when  the  natural  advantages  of  other  nations 
confiitute  a rivalfiiip,  not  otheinvife  to  be  overcome,  the  fiatefman 
muft  counterbalance  thefe  advantages,  by  the  weight  and  influence 
of  public  money ; and  when  this  expedient  alfo  becomes  ineffedtual, 
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foreign  trade  is  at  an  end ; and  out  of  its  aflies  arifes  the  third  fpe- 
cies,  which  I call  inland  commerce. 

The  more  general  principles  of  inland  trade  have  been  occa- 
fionally  conlidered  in  the  firfl;  book,  and  more  particularly  hinted 
at  in  the  15th  chapter  of  this ; but  there  are  flill  many  new  relations 
to  be  examined,  which  will  produce  new  principles,  to  be  illuilrated 
in  the  fubfequent  chapters  of  this  book.  I fliall,  here  only  point 
out  the  general  heads,  which  will  ferve  to  particularize  and  di- 
ftinguifli  this  third  fpecies  of  trade,  from  the  two  preceding. 

Inland  commerce,  as  here  pointed  out,  is  fuppofed  to  take  place 
upon  the  total  extindfion  of  foreign  trade.  The  ftatefman  muft 
in  fuch  a cafe,  as  in  the  other  two  fpecies,  attend  to  fupplying  the 
wants  of  the^rich,  in  relieving  the  necefiities  of  the  poor,  by  the 
circulation  of  the  equivalent  as  above  ; but  as  formerly  he  had  it 
in  his  eye  to  watch  over  the  balance  of  work  and  demand,  fo  now 
he  muft  principally  attend  to  the  balance  of  wealth,  as  it  vibrates 
between  confumers  and  manufadbarers ; that  is,  between  the  rich 
and  the  indullrious.  The  elFedts  of  this  vibration  have  been  fiiortly 
pointedout,  Chap.  xv. 

In  condudiing  a foreign  trade,  his  bufinefs  was  to  eftablifli  the 
lowed  ftandard'poliible  as  to  prices  ; and  to  confine  profits  within 
the  narroweft  bounds  : but  as  now  there  is  no  qiieftion  of  exporta- 
tion, this  object  of  his  care  in  a great  meafure  difappears ; and 
high  profits  made  by  the  iiiduilrious  will  have  then  no  other  eftedt 
than  to  draw  the  balance  of  v/ealth  more  fpeedily  to  their  fide. 
The  higher  the  profits,  the  more  quickly  will  the  indullrious  be 
enriched,  the  more  quickly  will  the  confmners  become  poor,  and 
the  more  neceflary  will  it  become  to  cut  off  the  nation  from  every 
foreign  communication  in  the  wa^/  of  trade. 

From  this  political  lituation  of  a ftate  arifes  the  fundamental 
principle  of  taxation  which  is,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  ’vibration  of  the 
balance  between  the  eotfumer  and  the  mamfadiurer,  the  fate  fnould  advance 
the  difftpation  of  the  frf,,  and  /bare  in  the  profits  of  the  latter.  This 
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branch  of  our  fubjecf  I fliail  not  here  anticipate ; but  I fhall,  in  the 
remaining  chapters  of  this  book,  make  it  fuiiiciently  evident,  that 
fo  foon  as  the  wealth  of  a Rate  becomes  conliderable  enough  to  in- 
troduce luxury,  to  put  an  end  to  foreign  trade,  and  from  the  exceP- 
five  rife  of  prices  to  extinguilh  all  hopes  of  reftoring  it,  then  taxes 
become  necelTary,  both  for  preferving  the  government  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  ferve  as  an  expedient  for  recalling  fo- 
reign trade  in  fpite  of  all  the  pernicious  efrecls  of  luxury  to  extin- 
guilh  it. 

I hope  from  this  fhort  recapitulation  and  expofition  of  principles, 
I have  fufficiently  communicated  to  my  reader  the  diftindtions  I 
wanted  to  ellablifh,  between  what  I have  called  infant,  foreign,  and: 
inland  trade.  Such  diftindtions  are  very  necelTary  to  be  retained 
and  it  is  proper  they  fhould  be  applied  in  many  places  of  this  trea- 
tife,  in  order  to  qualify  general  propolitions thefe  cannot  be' 
avoided,  and  might  lead  into  error,  without  a perpetual  repetition 
of  fuch  rellridtions,  which  would  tire  the  reader,  appear  frivolous- 
to  him,  perhaps,  and  divert  his  attention. 

I only  add,  that  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  the  commerce  of  any  na- 
tion reftridled  to  any  one  of  the  three  fpecies.  I have  confidered 
themfeparately,  according  to  cuftom,  in  order  to  point  out  their  dif- 
ferent principles.  It  is  the  bufinels  of  flatefmen  to  compound  them, 
according  to  circumftances. 
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Of  Luxury. 

Y reader  may  perhaps  be  furprized  to  find  this  fubjedf 
„ _ formally  introduced,  after  all  I have  faid  of  it  in  the  firfl 
book,  under  a definition  which  renders  the  term  fufficiently  clear, 
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by  diftinguilhing  it  from  fenfuality  and  excefs  ; and  by  confining 
it  to  the  providing  of  fuperfluities , in  favour  of  a coifimption,  which  ne- 
cefiarily  mnfl;  produce  the  good  effects  of  giving  employment  and 
bread  to  the  induftrious. 

The  fimple  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  the  moft  proper  for  ex- 
plaining the  political  effects  of  extraordinary  confumption.  I can- 
not however  deny,  that  the  Avorld  luxury  commonly  conveys  a more 
complex  idea ; and  did  I take  no  notice  of  this  circumfiance,  it 
might  be  thought  that  I had  purpofely  reftrained  a general  term  to 
a particular  acceptation,  in  order  to  lead  to  error,  and  to  fupprefs 
the  vicious  influence  of  modern  oeconomy  over  the  minds  of  man- 
kind ; which  influence,  if  vicious,  cannot  fail  to  affecT  even  their 
political  happinefs. 

My  intention  therefore,  in  this  chapter,  is  to  amufe,  and  to  fet 
my  ideas  concerning  luxury  (in  the  moil  extenfive  acceptation  of 
the  word)  in  fuch  an  order,  as  firfl:  to  vindicate  the  definition  I have 
given  of  it,  by  fhewing  that  it  is  a proper  one  ; and  fecondly,  to  re- 
concile the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  appear  to  combat  one  another^ 
on  a fubject  wherein  all  muft  agree,  when  terms  are  fully  under- 
fiood. 

For  this  purpofe  I muft  diftinguiih  luxury  as  it  affefts  our  different 
interefts,  by  producing  hurtful  confequences ; from  luxury,  as  it  re- 
gards the  moderate  gratification  of  our  natural  or  rational  defires. 
I muft  leparate  objecfts  which  arc  but  too  frequently  confounded, 
and  analyze  this  complicated  term,  by  ipecifying  the  ideas  it  con- 
tains, under  partial  definitions. 

The  interefts  affected  by  luxury,  I take  to  be  four ; imo.  the  nioraA, 
in  fo  far  as  it  does  hurt  to  the  mind  ; ido.  the  phyfical,  as  it  hurts  the 
body ; the  domefic,  as  it  hurts  the  fortune ; and  the  political,  as  it 
hurts  the  fLate. 

The  natural  defires  which  proceed  from  our  animal  oeconomy, 
and  which  are  gratified  by  luxury,  may  be  alfo  reduced  to  four ; 
viz.  hunger,  thirf,  love,  and  eafe  or  indolence.  The  moderate  gra- 
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tific3.tion  of  tiicfc  dclircs,  and.  pliyiical  happincfs,  is  the  lame  thing* 
The  immoderate  gratification  of  them  is  exesfs  ; and.  if  this  alfo  be 
implied  by  luxury,  no  man,  I believe,  ever  ferioufly  became  its 

apoiogift. 

^The  firil  point  to  be  explained,  is  what  is  to  be  nndefftood  by  ex~ 
cefs.  What  "appears  an  excefs  to  one  man,  may  appear  moderation 
to  another.  I therefore  meafure  the  dxetfs  by  the  bad  elfedts  it  pro- 
duces on  the  mind,  -th^  body,  -fortune,  and  : and  when  we 

fpeak  of  luxury  as  a vice,  it  is  requifite  to  point  out  the  particular 
bad  effeds  it  produces,  to  one,  more,  or  all  the  interefts  which 
may  be  affeded  by  it : when  this  is  negleded,  ambiguities  enfue, 
which  involve  people  in  inextricable  difputes. 

In  order  to  communicate  my  thoughts  upon  this  fubjed  with  th^ 
more  precifion,  I fliall  give  an  example  of  the  harm  refulting  to  the 
mind,  t\ie  hody,  tm  fortune,  and  the/a/c,  from  the  exceffive  gratifica- 
tion df  the  feveral  natural  defires  above-mentioned. 

imo  As  to  the  mind,  'eating  to  excefs  the  inconvenience  of 

rendring  the  perceptions  dull,  and  Of  making  a peiTon  unfit  for 
ftudy  or  application. 

Drinking  confounds  the  underftanding,  and  often  prevents  our 
difeovering  the  moft  palpable  relations  of  things. 

Love  fixes  our  ideas  too  much  upon  the  fame  objed,  makes  all 
our  purfuits  and  pleafures  analogous  to  it,  and  confequently  ren- 
ders them' trifling  and  fuperficial. 

Eafe,  that  is,  too  great  a fondnefs  for  it,  deftroys  adivity,  damps 
our  reiolutions,  and  mifleads  the  decifions  of  our  judgment  on 
every  occafion,  where  one  fide  of  the  queftion  implies  an  obftacle 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a favourite  indolence. 

Thefe  are  examples  of  the  evils  proceeding  from  luxury  in  the 
moft  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  While  the  gratification  of 
tiiofe  defires  is  accompanied  by  no  fuch  inconveniencies,  I think  it 
nroof  that  there  has  been  no  moral  excefs,  or  that  no  moral  evil 

h-^s  been  diredly  implied  in  the  gratification.  But  1 cannot  equally 
' ' A determine 
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determine,  that  there  has  been  no  luxury  in  the  enjoyment  of  fu- 
perfluity. 

a;do.-  The  phjlcal  inconveniencies  which  follow  from  all  the  four 
terminate  in  the  hurt  they  do  the  body,  health  or  conftitution.  If 
no  fuch  harm  follows  upon  the  gratification  of  our  defires,  I find 
no  phyfical  eVil : but  ftill  luxury,  I think,  may  be  applied  in  every  ac- 
ceptation in  which  the  term  can  be  taken. 

3^0.  If  the  inconveniences  of  the  four  fpecies  be  examined? 

they  all  center -in  one,  viz.  the  difiipation  of  fortune,  upon  which  de- 
pends tlie  future  eafe  of  the  ^proprietor,  and  the  well-being  of  his 
pofterity.  When  hixmy  is  examined  with  refpedl  to  this  objecl,  the 
idea  we  conceive  of  it  admits  of  a new  modification.  An  excefs 
here,  is  compatible  with  a very  moderate  gratification  of  our  mod 
natural  defires.  Jt -is  not  eatings  nov  drinking,  lovt_,  nor  indolence 
which  are  hurtful  to  the  fortune,  but  the  expence  attending  fuch 
■ gratifications.  Ail  thefe  are  frequently  indulged  , even  to  excefs,  in 
a worn/  and  phyfical  fenfe,  by  -people  who  are  daily  becoming  more 
wealthy  by-thefe  very  means. 

Apo.  Some  apolitical  inconveniencies  of  luxury  have  been  already 
pointed  out.  The  extinction  of  foreign  trade  is  the  mofi;  firiking. 
But  the  lofs  of  trade,  conveys  no  ideas  of  moral,  phyfical , or  do- 
meftic  excefs and  ftill  it  is  vicious  m fo  .far  as  it  affedls  the  well-being 
of  a ftate.  Befides  this  particular  evil,  I very  willingly  agree,  that 
in  as  far  as  the  good  government  of  a ftate  depends  upon  the  applL 
cation  and  capacity,  as  well  as  the  integrity  of  thofe  who  fit  at  the 
helm,  or  who  are  employed  in  the  adminiftration,  or  direftion  of 
public  affairs,  in  fo  far  may  the  moral  inconveniencies  of  luxury 
mentioned  above,  affecl  the  profperity  of  a ftate.  The  confequen- 
ces  of  excejfve  luxury,  moral  2Ln(i  phyf  cal,  as  well  as  the  difiipation  of 
private  fortunes,  may  render  both  the  ftatefman,  and  thofe  whom 
he  employs,  negligent  in  their  duty,  unfit  to  difcharge  it,  rapaci- 
ous and  corrupt.  Thefe  may,  indirectly,  be  reckoned  among  the 
political  evils  attending  luxury,  in  fo  far  as  they  take  place.  But  on 

the 
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tlie  other  hand,  as  they  cannot  be  called  the  necejjary  effecis  of  the 
caufe  to  which  they  are  here  afcribed,  that  is,  to  moral,  phyfical,  and 
domejiic  luxury,  I do  not  think  they  can  with  propriety  be  implied  in 
the  definition  of  the  term.  They  are  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the 
imperfe6lion  of  the  human  mind,  than  to  any  other  fecond  caufe, 
which  might  occafionally  contribute  to  their  production.  They 
may  proceed  from  avarice,  as  well  as  from  prodigality. 

I hope  this  Ihort  expofition  of  a matter,  not  abfolutely  falling 
within  the  limits  of  my  fubject,  will  fufiice  to  prove  that  my  defi- 
nition of  luxury,  defcribes  at  lead;  the  moft  eflTential  requifite  towards 
determining  it : the  providing  of  fuperfluity  voith  a vieva  to  confumption. 
This  is  infeparable  from  our  ideas  of  luxury  ; but  vicious  excefs  cer- 
tainly is  not.  A fober  man  may  have  a moft  delicate  table,  as  well  as 
a glutton  ; and  a virtuous  man  may  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  love  and 
eafe  with  as  much  fenfuality  as  Heliogabalus.  But  no  man  can 
become  luxurious,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  word,  without  giving 
Bread  to  the  induftrious,  without  encouraging  emulation,  induftry, 
and  agriculture  ; and  without  producing  the  circulation  of  an  ade- 
quate equivalent  for  eveiy  fervice.  This  laft  is  the  palladium  of  li- 
berty, the  fountain  of  gentle  dependence,  and  the  agreeable  band 
-of  union  among  free  focieties. 

Let  me  therefore  conclude  my  chapter,  with  a metaphyfical  ob- 
fervation.  The  ufe  of  wmrds,  is  to  exprefs  ideas  ; the  more  fimple 
any  idea  is,  the  more  eafy  it  is  to  convey  it  by  a word.  Whenever, 
therefore,  language  furnifhes  feveral  words,  which  are  called  ^ 
ramous,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  idea  conveyed  by,  them  is  nor 
fim-ple.  On  every  fuch occafion,  it  is  doing  a fervice  to  learning,  to 
render  them  as  little  fynonimous  as  poflible,  and  to  point  out  the 
particular  differences  between  the  ideas  they  convey. 

Now  as  to  the  point  under  confideratioh.  I find  the  three  teims, 
luxury,  fenfuality,  and  excefs,  generally  confidered  in  a fynonimous 
light,  notvfithftanding  the  charafferiftic  differences  which  diftin- 
guifti  tliem.  Luxury  conftfts  in  providing  the  objecis  of  fenfuality^  info  far 
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as  tlo€y  are  Juperfiuons.  Senfuality  confifls  hi  the  aSlual  enjoyment  of  them  j 
and  excefs  implies  an  ahufe  of  enjoyment.  A perfon,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  thefe  definitions,  may  be  very  luxurious  from  vanity,  pride, 
oftentation,  or  with  a political  view  of  encouraging  confumption, 
without  having  a turn  for  fenfuality,  or  a tendency  to  fall  into  ex- 
cefs. Senfuality,  on  the  other  hand,  might  have  been  indulged  in 
a Lacedemonian  republic,  as  well  as  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes. 
Excefs,  indeed,  feems  more  clofely  connected  with  fenfuality,  than 
with  luxury ; but  the  difference  is  fo  great,  that  I apprehend  fenfua- 
lity  muit  in  a great  meafure  be  extinguifhed,  before  excefs  can  begin.. 
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Of  Phyjical  and  Political  IVeceffarie^, 

After  having  cleared  up  our  ideas  concerning  luxury,  it  comes- 
very  naturally  in,  to  examine  wliat  is  meant  by  phyfcal 
neceffary. 

I have  obferved  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  firfl  booh,  that  in  mod; 
countries  where  food  is  limited  to  a determined  quantity,  inhabit- 
ants are  fed  in  a regular  progreflion  down  from  plenty  and  ample 
fubfiflence,  to  the  lafl  period  of  want,  and  dying  from  hunger.  It 
IS  ample  fubfifence  -where  no  degree  of  fuperfluity  is  implied,  which  commu~ 
nicates  an  idea  of  xEe.  phyfical-neceffary.  It  is  the  top  of  this  ladder ; it 
is  the  firfi;  rank  among  men  who  enjoy  no  fuperfluity  whatfoever.. 
A man  enjoys  the  phyfical-neceflary  as  to  food,  when  he  is  fully 
fed  5 if  he  is  likewife  fifficiently  clothed,  and  well  defended  agaihfl 
every  thing  which  may  hurt  him,  he  enjoys  his  full  phyfical-necef- 
far}^.  The  moment  he  begins  to  add'  to  this,  he  may  be  confidered. 
as  moving  upwards  into  another  category,  to  wit,  the  clafs  of  the 

luxurious^ 
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luxurious,  of  coiifumers  of  fiiperfluity ; of  which  there  are  to  be 
found,  ill  moll  coiintrieSj  as  many  Rages  upward,  as  there  are  Ra- 
ges downwards,  from  where  he  Rood  before.  This  is  one  general 
idea  of  the  queRion.  Let  me  now  look  for  another. 

If  we  examine  the  Rate  of  many  animals  which  have  no  appe- 
tites leading  them  to  excefs,  we  may  form  a very  juR  idea  of  a 
phyfical-necejary  for  man.  When  they  are  free  from  labour,  and 
have  food  at  will,  the/  enjoy  their  full  phyfical-neceRary.  They 
are  then  in  the  height  of  beauty,  and  enjoy  the  greateR  degree  of 
happinefs  they  are  capable  of.  Animals  which  are  forced  to  la- 
bour, prove  to  us  very  plainly,  that  this  phyficaUneceJfary  is  not  fixed 
to  a point,  but  that  it  may  vary  like  moR  other  things : every  one 
perceives  -the  difference  between  labouring  cattle  which  are  well 
fed,  and  thofe  which  are  middling,  or  ill  fed ; all  how-ever,  I fup- 
pofe  to  live  in  health,  and  to  work  according  to  their  Riength.  This 
reprefents  the  nature  of  a fhyftcdl-necejfary  for  man^ 

In  many  of  the  inferior  clafles  in  every  nation,  we  find  various 
degrees  of  eafe  among  the  individuals ; and  yet  upon  the  whole,  it 
would  be  hard*  to  determine,  which  are  thofe  who  enjoy  fuperflu- 
itv';  which  are  thofe  wdio  poflefs  the  pure  phyfical-neceflary  ; and 
wdiich  are  thofe  who  fall  beio^v  it.  The  caufe  of  this  ambiguity 
muR  here  be  explained. 

The  nature  of  man  furnifhes  him  With  fome  defires  relative  to 
his  wants,  which  do  not  proceed  from  his  animal  oeconomy,  but 
which  are  entirely  fimilar  to  them  in  their  effects.  Thefe  proceed 
from  the  affections  of  his  mind,  are  formed  by  habit  and  educa- 
tion, and  when  once  regularly  eJiaMiJJoed,  create  another  kind  of  ne- 
cefiary,  which,  for  the,  fake  of  diflindtion,  I fhall  call  political.  The 
fimilitude  between  thefe  two  fpecies  of  necejfary,  is  therefore  the 
caufe  of  ambiguit}^ 

This  political-necejfary  has  for  its  objedt,  certain  articles  of  phyjical 
fuperfuity,  which  diRinguilhes  what  we  call  rank  in  fociety. 


Rank 
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Rank  is  determined  by  birth,  education,  or  habit.  A man  with 
difEculty  fubmits  to  defcend  from  a higher  way  of  living  to  a 
lower ; and  when  an  accidental  circumftance  has  raifed  him  for  a 
while,  above  the  level  of  that  rank  where  his  birth  or  education  had 
placed  him,  his  ambition  prompts  him  to  fupport  himfelf  in  his 
elevation.  If  his  attempt  be  a rational  fcheme,  he  is  generally  ap- 
proved of ; the  common  confent  of  his  fellow-citizens  prefcribes  a 
certain  political-necejfary  for  him,  proportioned  to  his  ambition  ; and 
when  at  any  time  this  comes  to  fail,  he  is  conlidered  to  be  in  want. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  a perfon  either  from  vanity,  or  from  no 
rational  profpe<5f  of  fuccefs,  forms  a fcheme  of  rifing  above  the 
rank  where  birth  or  education  had  placed  him,  his  fellow-citizens  do 
not  confent  to  prefcribe  for  him  a political-neceffary  fui table  to  his 
ambition ; and  when  this  fails  him,  he  is  only  conlidered  to  fall 
back  into  the  clafs  he  properly  belonged  to.  But  if  the  political- 
neceffary  fuitabie  to  this  rank  Ihould  come  to  fail,  then  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  deprived  of  his  political-neceffary. 

The  meafure  of  this  lall  fpecies  of  neceffary^  is  determined  only  by 
general  opinion,  and  therefore  can  never  be  afcertained  juftlyj  and 
as  this  opinion  may  have  for  its  obje(51:  even  thofe  who  are  below 
the  level  of  the  phyffcal-neceffary ; it  often  happens,  that  we  find 
great  difficulties  in  determining  its  exadt  limits. 


It  may  appear  abfurd,  to  fuppofe  that  any  one  can  enjoy  fuperfiuity 
(v/hich  we  have  called  the  charadleriffic  of  political-neceffary ) to  whom 
any  part  of  the  phyftcal-neceffary  is  found  wanting.  However  abfurd 
this  may  appear,  nothing,  however,  is  more  common  among  men, 
and  die  reafon  arifes  from  what  has  been  obferved  above.  The 
defires  ^hich  proceed  from  the  affections  of  his  mind,  are  often  fo 
ftrong,  as  to  make  him_  comply  with  them  at  the  expence  of  be- 
coming incapable  of  fatisfying  that  which  his  animal  oeconomj 
neceffarily  demands. 


From  this  it  happens,  that  however  eafy  it  may  be  to  conceive  an 
accurate  idea  of  a phylical-neceffary  for  animals,  nothing  is  more-  dif- 
L sf  ficult 
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than  to  prefcribe  the  proper  limits  for  it  with  regard  to 


man. 

This  being  the  cafe,  let  us  fuppofe  the  condition  of  thofe  who 
enjoy  but  little  fuperfluity,  and  who  fill  the  lower  claffes  of  the 
people,  to  be  diftinguifhed  into  three  denominations ; to  wit,  the 
highefl,  middle,  and  loweft  degree  of  phyfical-neceffary ; and  then 

let  us  afk,  how  v/e  may  come  to  form  an  eftimation  as  to  the  fefpec- 
tive  value  of  the  confumption  implied  in  each,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  minimum  as  to  the  profits  upon  induftr}*.  This  queftion 
is  of  great  importance  ; becaufe  we  have  fhewn  that  the  profpeiity 
of  foreign  trade  depends  on  the  cheapnefs  of  manufacturing  ; and 
this  again  depends  on  the  price  of  Iwing,  that  is  of  the  phyfical-ne- 


ceflary  for  manufa<fturei  s. 

One  very  good  method  of  ellimating  the  value  of  the  total  com 
fumption  implied  by  this  neceffary  quantity,  is  to  compute  the  ex- 
pence of  thofe  who  live  in  communities,  fuch  as  in  hofpitals, 
workhoufes,  armies,  convents,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
eafe  feverally  enjoyed  by  thofe  who  compofe  them.  In  running 
over  the  few  articles  of  expence  in  fuch  eftablifhments,  it  will  be 
eafy  to  difcern  between  thofe,  which  relate  to  the  fupply  of  the 
phyfical,  and  thofe  which  relate  to  the  fupply  of  the  political-ne- 
ceffary:  ammunition  bread  is  an  example  of  the  firft;  a Monk’s 
hood  and  long  fleeves,  are  a fpecies  of  the  latter. 

When  once  the  real  value  of  a man’s  fubfiftence  is  found,  the 
ftatefman  may  the  better  judge  of  the  degree  of  eafe,  neceffary  or 
expedient  for  him  to  allow  to  the  feveral  claffes  of  the  laborious  and 

ingenious  inhabitants.  . i j -u 

As  we  have  divided  this  phyfical-neceffary  into  three  degrees  ; the 

highf,  middle,  and  lo'wef-,  the  next  queftion  is,  which  of  the  three 
degrees  is  the  moft  expedient  to  be  eftablifhed,  as  the  ftandard 
value  of  the  induftry  of  the  very  loweft  clafs  of  a people. 

I anfwer,  that  in  a fociety,  it  is  requifite  that  the  individual  of 
the  moft  puny  ccnftitution  for  labour  and  induftry,  and  of  the 
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moft  llender  genius  for  works  of  ingenuity,  having  no  natural  de- 
fect, and  enjoying  health,  fhould  be  able  by  a labour  proportioned 
to'  his  force,  to  gain  the  lo^veji  degree  of  the  phyfical-neeefTary ; for 
in  this  cafe,  by  far  the  greatell  part  of  the  induflrious  will  be  found 
in  the  fecond  clafs,  and  the  flrong  and  healthy  ail  in  the  firft. 

The  difference  between  the  higheft  clafs  and  the  loweft,  I do  not 
apprehend  to  be  very  great.  A fmall  quantity  added  to  what  is 
barely  fufficient,  makes  enough : but  this  fmall  quantity  is  the  moft 
difficult  to  acquire,  and  this  is  the  moft  powerful  fpur  to  induftry. 
The  moment  a perfon  begins  to  live  by  his  induftry,  let  his  live- 
lihood be  ever  fo  poor,  he  immediately  forms  little  objedls  of  am- 
bition ; compares  his  lituation  with  that  of  his  fellows  who  are  a 
degree  above  him,  and  confiders  a lhade  more  of  eafe,  as  I may 
call  it,  as  an  advancement,  not  only  of  his  happinefs,  but  of  his 
rank. 

There  are  ftill  more  varieties  to  be  met  with  among  thofe  who 
are  confined  to  the  fphere  of  the  phyfical-neceflary.  The  labour  of 
a ftrong  man  ought  to  be  otherwife  recompenfed  than  that  of  a puny 
creature.  But  in  every  ftate  there  is  found  labour  of  different  kinds, 
fome  require  more,  and  fome  lefs  ftrength,  and  all  muft  be  paid 
for ; but  as  a weakly  perfon  does  not  commonly  require  fo  much 
nourifhment  as  the  ftrong  and  robuft,  the  difference  of  his  gains 
may  be  compenfated  by  the  fmalnefs  of  his  confumption. 

What  we  mean  by  the  firfl  clafs  of  the  phyfical-neceflary,  is  when 
a perfon  gains  wherewithal  to  be  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well 
defended  againft  the  injuries  of  heat  and  cold,  without  any  fuper- 
fluity.  This  I fay,  a ftrong  healthy  perfon  Ihould  be  able  to  gain 
by  the  exercife  of  the  loweft  denominations  of  induflrious  labour, 
and  that  without  a poflibility  of  being  deprived  of  it,  by  the  com- 
petition of  others  of  the  fame  profeffion. 

Could  a method  be  fallen  upon  to  prevent  competition  among  in- 
duftrious  people  of  the  fame  profeffion,  the  moment  they  come  to 
be  reduced  within  the  limits  of  the  phjfical-necejfary^  it  would  prove 
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tlic  Left  fccuritT  sgjiinit  dcciinCj  3.ri<i  the  moft  iolid  b2.ii3  of  3. 
profperity. 

But  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  firft  book,  the  thing  is  impoffible, 
while  marriage  fubfiRs  on  the  prefent  footing.  From  this  one  cir- 
cumftance,  the  condition  of  the  induftrious  of  the  fame  profeffiom 
is  rendred’totally  different.  Some  are  loaded  with  a family,  others 
are  not.  The  only  expedient,-  therefore,  for  a ftatefman,  is  to  keep 
the  general  principle s^conftantly  in  his  eye,  to  deftroy  this  compe- 
tition as  much  as  he  can,  at  leaft  in  branches  of  exportation;  to 
avoid,  in  his  adminiftration,  every  meafure  which  may  tend  to 
promote  it,  by  conftituting  a particular  advantage  in  favour  of  fome 
individuals  of  the  fame  clafs ; and  if  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  neceffarily  implies  fuch  ineonveniencies,  he  muff  find  out  a- 
wav  of  indemnifying  thofe  who  fuffer  by  the  competition. 

We  may  therefore,  in  this  place,  lay  down  two  principles  : . Firft, 
that  no  competition  Ihould  be  encouraged  among  thofe  who  labour' 
for  a phyftcal-neeejfary  ; fecondly,  that  in  a Rate  which  flourifties  by 
her  foreign  trade,  competition  is  to  be  encouraged  in  er^ery  branch 
of  exportation,  until  the  competitors  have  reduced  one  another' 

within  the  limits  of  that  neceftar} . 

Farther,  I muftobferve,.  that  this  phy/tcal-nec-effary  ou^hx  to  be  the- 
higheft  degvee  of  eafe,  w^hich  any  one  Ihould  be  able  to  acquire - 
with  labour  and  induftry,  where  no  peculiar  ingenuity  is  required. 
This  alfo  is  a point  deferving  the  attention  of  a ftatefman;  How 
frequently  do  we  find,  in  great  cities,  different  employments,  fuch 
as  carrying  of  water,  and  other  burthens,  fawing  of  wood,  &c. 
ereded  into  confraternities,  which  prevent  competition,  and  raife 
profits  beyond  the  ftandard  of  xh&  phyftcal-neceffary . This,  I appre- 
hend, is  a difeouragementto  ingenuity,  and  has  the  bad  effed  of 
rendring  living  dear,  without  anfwering  any  one  of  the  intentions 
of  eftabbffiing  corporations,  as  ihall  be  ffiewn  in  another  place. 

Thtphyjical-necejfary,  therefore,  ought  to  be  tire  reward  of  and 

indujlry  ; 
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; whatever  any  workman  gains  above  this  ftandard,  ought 
to  be  in  confequence  of  his  fuperior  ingenuity. 

It  is  not  at  all  neceflary  to  prefcribe  the  limits  between  thefe  two 
dalles;  they  will  fufficiently  diftingiiilh  themfelves  by  the  limple 
operation  of  competition.  Let  a particular  perfon  fall  upon  an  in-- 
genious  invention,  he  will  profit  by  it,  and  rife  above  the  lower 
dalles  which  are  confined  to  the  phyfical-neceliary ; but  if  the  in- 
vention be  fuch  as  may  be  eafily  copied,  he  will  quickly  be  rivalled  < 
tofuch  a degree  as  to  reduce  his  profits  within  the  bounds  of  that. 
‘pfyjical-necejfary  y ioioon  as  this  comes  to  be  the  cafe,  his  ingenuity 
difappears,  becaufe  it  ceafes  to  peculiar  to  fiim. 

Here  aiifes  a quellionr  whence  does  it  happen  that  certain  work- 
men avoid  this  competition,  and  make  confiderable  gains  by  their 
:employment,  while  others  are  rivalled  in  their  endeavours  to  retaim 
a bare  phyficabnecelTary  ? 

There  is  a combination  of  feveral  caufes  to  operate  thefe  elFeds, 
which  we  fhall  examine  feparately  ; leaving  to  the  reader  to  judge,-, 
how  far  the  combination  of  them  may  extend  profits  beyond  the 
phyfical-neceliary. 

I.  We  haver  faid  (chap,  p.)  that  the  value  of  a workman’s  labour 
is  determined  from  the  quantity  performed,  in  general,  by  thofe 
of  his  profeffionj  neither  fuppofing  them  the  bed;  nor  the  word, 
nor  as  having  any  advantage  or  difadvantage,  from  the  place  of  * 
their  abode.  A workman  therefore,  who,  to  an  extraordinary  dex- 
terity, joins  the  advantages  of  place,  mud  gain  more  than  another. 

II.  We  have  often  remarked’  that  competition  between  work- 
men of  the  fame  profellion,  diminilhes  the  profits  upon  labour. 
From  this  it  follows,  that  in  fueh  arts  where  the  leafrcompe-- 
tition  is  found,  there  mud  be  the  larged  profits.  Now  feveral  cir- 
eumdances  prevent  competition.  . Fird,  An  extraordinary  dexterity, 
in  any  art,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  where  the  whole  excellency  de- 
pends upon  great  exadlnefs,  fuch  as  watch-making,  painting  of  all  t 
kinds,  making. mathematical  indruments,  and  the.like  ; all -which  - 
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iet  a celebrated  ardft  in  a manner  above  a poffibility  of  rivallliip, 
and  make  him  the  mailer  of  his  price,  as  experience  Ihews.  2d. 
The  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  dexterity  requifite,  refiilting  both 
from  the  time  and  money  necefiary  to  be  fpent  in  apprenticefhip, 
proves  a plain  obllacle  to  a numerous  competition.  Few  there  are, 
who  having  the  Hock  fufficient  to  defray  the  lofs  of  feveral  years 
fruitlefs  application,  have  alfo  the  turn  necefiary  to  lead  them  to 
that  particular  branch  of  ingenuity.  3d.  Many  there  are,  who  have 
Ikill  and  capacity  fufficient  to  enter  into  competition,  but  are  oblh 
ged  to  work  for  others,  becaufe  of  the  expenfive  apparatus  of  in- 
firiiments,  machines,  lodging,  and  many  other  things  necefiary 
for  fetting  out  as  a mailer  in  the  art.  Thefe,  and  fimilar  caufes, 
prevent  competition,  and  fupport  large  profits.  4th.  Mailers  in- 
creafe  their  profits  greatly  by  fharing  that  of  their  journeymen : 
this  lhare,  the  firll  have  a jull  title  to  from  the  conllant  employ- 
ment they  procure  for  the  latter ; and  the  certainty  thefe  have  of 
gaining  their  phyftcal-necejfary,  together  with  a profit  proportional  to 
their  dexterity,  makes  them  willing  to  fliare  with  their  mailer.  The 
yth  caufe  of  confiderable  gains,  and  the  lall  I lhall  mention,  is  the 
moll  efiedlual  of  aU,  viz.  great  oeconomy,  and  parfimonious  li- 
ving. In  proportion  to  the  concurrence  and  combination  of  thefe 
circumllances,  the  fortune  of  the  artifl  will  increafe,  which  is  the 
anfwer  to  the  firll  part  of  the  quellion  propofed. 

We  are  next  to  enquire  how  it  happens  that  many  indullrious 
people  are  rivalled  in  an  indullry  which  brings  no  more  than  a bare 
phyfical-necefiary.  This  proceeds  from  fome  difadvantage  either 
in  their  perfonal  or  political  fituation.  In  their  perfonal  fituation, 
when  they  are  loaded  with  a numerous  family,  interrupted  by 
ficknefs,  or  other  accidental  avocations.  In  their  political  fituation, 
when  they  happen  to  be  under  a particular  fubordination  from 
which  others  are  free,  or  loaded  with  taxes  which  others  do  not 
pay. 
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I fhall  only  add,  that  in  computing  the  value  of  the  phyjlcal-necef- 
fary  of  the  lowed  denomination,  a juft  allowance  muft  be  made  for 
all  interruptions  of  labour : no  perfon  can  be  fuppofed  to  work 
every  free  day ; and  the  labour  of  the  year  muft  defray  the  expence 
of  the  year.  This  is  evident.  Farther,  neither  humanity,  or  policy,, 
that  is  the  intereft  of  a ftate,  can  fuggeft  a rigorous  oeconomy  upon 
this  eftential  quantity.  If  the  great  abufes  upon  the  price  of  labour 
are  corrected,  thofe  which  remain  imperceptible  to  the  public  eye, 
will  prove  no  difadvantage  to  exportation  ; and  as  long  as  this  goes 
on  with  fuccefs,  the  ftate  is  in  health  and  vigour.  Exportation  of- 
<wQrk  is  another  pulfe  of  the  political  body. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

"Preliminary  ReJleBions  u^on  inlaizd  Commerce^ 

I RESUME  the  fubjecft,.  which,  as  a reft  to  the  mind,  I dropt 
at  the  end  of  the  1 9th  chapter. 

I am  to  treat  directly  of  inland  commerce,  which  has  been 
fulhciently  diftinguilhed  from  infant,  and  foreign  trade. 

We  are  to  confider  ourfelves  now  as  tranfported  into  a new  coun- 
try. Here  foreign  trade  has  been  carried  to  the  greateft  height  pof- 
fible but  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  the  careleflhefs,  perhaps, 
of  the  ftatefman,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  other  nations, 
added  to  the  progrefs  of  their  induftry  and  refinement,  have  con- 
curred to  cut  this  branch  OS',  and  thereby  to  dry  up  the  fource 
which  had  conftantly  been  augmenting  national  opulence.  . 

We  muft  examine  the  natural  elFe<fts  of  this  revolution  ; we  muft 
point  out  how  every  inconvenience  may  be  avoided,  and  how  a 
ftatefman  may  regulate  his  condu<ft,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  exportation 
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of  any  part  of  that  wealth  which  the  nation  may  have  heaped  up 
within  herfeif,  during  the  profperity  of  her  foreign  trade.  How  he 
may  keep  the  whole  of  his  people  conftantly  employed,  and  by 
what  means  he  may  promote  an  equable  circulation  of  domeftic 
wealth,  as  an  adequate  equivalent  given  by  the  rich,  for  fervices 
rendred  them  by  the  induftrious  poor.  How,  by  a judicious  impo- 
fition  of  taxes,  he  may  draw  together  an  equitable  proportion  of 
every  man’s  annual  income,  without  reducing  any  one  below  the 
Randard  of  a full  phyfical-neceffary.  How  he  may,  with  this  pub- 
lic fund,  preferve  in  vigour  every  branch  of  induftry,  and  be  en- 
abled alfo,  by  the  means  of  it,  to  profit  of  the  fmalleft  revolution 
in  the  fituation  of  other  nations,  lo  as  to  re-eftablilh  the  foreign 
trade  of  his  own  people.  And  laftly,  how  the  fociety  may  be  thereby 
fuQicientiy  defended  againft  foreign  enemies,  by  a body  of  men 
-regularly  fupported  and  maintained  at  the  public  charge,  without 
occafioning  any  fudden  revolution  hurtful  to  induftry,  either  when 
it  becom_es  neceflary  to  increafe  their  numbers,  in  order  to  carry  on 
an  unavoidable  war,  or  to  diminifti  them,  upon  the  return  of  peace 
and  tranquility.  This  is,  in  few  words,  the  objeH  of  a ftatefman’s 
attention  when  he  is  at  the  head  of  a people  living  upon  their  own 
wealth,  without  any  mercantile  connections  with  ftrangers.  ' 

However  hurtful  the  natural  and  immediate  effecis  of  political 
caufes  may  have  been  formerly,  when  the  mechanifm  of  govern- 
ment was  lefs  compounded  than  at  prefent,  they  are  now  brought 
under  fuch  reftriaions,  by  the  complicated  fyftem  of  modem  oeco- 
nomy,  that  the  evil  which  might  otherwife  refult,  is  guarded 

againft  with  eafe. 

As  often,  therefore,  as  we  find  a notable  prejudice  refmting  to  a 
Rate,  from  a change  of  their  circumftances,  gradually  takmg  place, 
may  fafely  conclude,  that  negligence,  or  want  of  abilities,  in  thofe 
who  have  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  has  more  than  any  other 
caufe  been  the  occafion  of  it. 
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It  was  obferred,  in  die  third  chapter  of  the  firfl  book,  that  before 
the  introduction  of  modern  oeconomy,  which  is  made  to  fubfift  by 
the  means  of  taxes,  a fiate  was  feldom  found  to  be  interefted  in 
watching  over  the  actions  of  the  people.  They  bought  and  fold, 
transferred,  tranfported,  modified,  and  compounded  productions 
and  manufactures,  for  public  ufe,  and  private  confumption,  juft 
as  they  thought  fit.  Now  it  is  precifely  in  thefe  operations  that  a 
modern  ftate  is  chiefly  interefted  ; becaufe  proportional  taxes  are 
made  to  afifeCt  a people  on  every  fuch  occafion. 

The  intereft  the  ftate  has  in  levying  thefe  impofitions,  gives  a 
ftatefman  an  opportunity  of  laying  fuch  operations  under  certain 
reftriCtions ; by  the  means  of  which,  upon  every  change  of  cir- 
cumftances,  he  can  produce  the  effeCt  he  thinks  fit.  Do  the  people 
buy  from  foreigners  what  they  can  find  at  home,  he  impofes  a 
duty  upon  importation.  Do  they  fell  what  they  ought  to  manufac- 
ture, he  fliuts  the  gates  of  the  country.  Do  they  transfer  or  tran- 
fport  at  home,  he  accelerates  or  retards  the  operation,  as  beft  fuits 
the  common  intereft.  Do  they  modify  or  compound  what  the  pub- 
lic good  requires  to  be  confumed  in  its  fimple  ftate,  he  can  either 
prevent  it  by  a pofitive  prohibition,  or  he  may  permit  fuch  con- 
fumption to  the  more  wealthy  only,  by  fubjecting  it  to  a duty. 

So  powerful  an  influence  over  the  operations  of  a whole  people,^ 
vefts  an  authority  in  a modern  ftatefman,  which  was  unknown  in 
former  ages,  under  the  moft  abfolute  governments.  We  may  dif- 
cover  the  effects  of  this,  by  reflecting  on  the  force  of  fome  ftates, 
at  prefent,  in  Europe,  w'here  the  fovereign  power  is  extremely 
limited,  as  to  every  arbitrary  exercife  of  it,  and  wdiere,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  very  power  is  found  to  operate  over  the  wealth  of  -the 
inhabitants,  in  a manner  far  more  efficacious  than  the  moft  defpo- 
tic  and  arbitrary  authority  can  poffibly  do. 

It  IS  the  order  and  regularit}'"  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  com- 
plicated modern  oeconomy,  which  alone  can  put  a ftatefman  in  a 
capacity  to  exert  the  whole  force  of  his  people.  The  more  he  has 
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their  actions  under  his  dire^ion,  the  eafier  it  is  for  him  to  make 

them  concur  in  advancing  the  general  good. 

Here  it  is  objected,  that  any  free  people  who  mveft  a ftatefman 
with  a power  to  control  their  moll  trivial  actions,  muft  be  out  of 
their  wits,  and  confidered  as  fubmitting  to  a voluntary  llavery  of 
the  worft  nature,  as  it  mull  be  the  moll  difficult  to  be  ffiaken  off. 
This  I agree  to ; fuppofmg  the  power  veiled  to  be  of  an  arbitrary 
nature,  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  this 
book.  But  while  the  legillative  power  is  only  exerted  in  acquiring 
an  influence  over  the  aftions  of  individuals,  in  order  to  promote  a 
fcheme  of  political  oeconomy,  uniform  and  confillent  in  all  its 
parts,  the  confequence  will  be  fo  far  from  introducing  llavery 
among  the  people,  that  the  execution  of  the  plan  will  prove  abfo- 
lutely  inconfillent  with  every  arbitrary  or  irregular  meafure. 

The  power  of  a modern  Prince,  let  him  be,  by  the  conllitution 
of  his  kingdom,  ever  fo  abfolute,  becomes  immediately  limited  fo 
foon  as  he  ellablilhes  the  plan  of  oeconomy  which  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  explain.  If  his  authority  formerly  refembled  the  folidity 
and  force  of  the  wedge,  which  may  indifferently  be  made  ufe  of, 
for  fplitting  of  timber.  Hones,  and  other  hard  bodies,  and  wnich 
may"  be  thrown  afide  and  taken  up  again  at  pleafure ; it  will  at 
length  come  to  reiemble  the  watch,  which  is  good  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  to  mark  the  progreffion  of  time,  and  which  is  imme- 
diately deftroyed,  if  put  to  any  other  ufe,  or  touched  by  any  but 

the  gentlell  hand. 

As  modern  oeconomy,  therefore,  is  the  moll  effecTual  bridle  ever 
invented  againll  the  folly  of  defpotifm ; fo  the  wifdom  of  fo  great  a 
power  Ihines  no  where  with  greater  lullre,  than  when  we  fee  it  ex- 
erted in  planning  and  eftablilhing  this  oeconomy,  as  a bridle  againll 
the  wanton  exercife  of  power  in  fucceeding  generations.  I leave  it  to 
mv  reader  to  feek  for  examples  in  the  conduct  of  our  modern 
Princes,  which  may  confirm  what,  I think,  reafon  feems  to  point 

cut  • were  thev  lefs  ftriking,  1 might  be  tempted  to  uiention  them. 

The 
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The  part  of  our  fubjecfl  we  are  now  to  treat  of,  will  prefent  us 
with  a fyftem  of  political  oeconomy,  Hill  more  complicated  than 
any  thing  we  have  hitherto  met  with. 

While  foreign  trade  flourilhes  and  is  extended,  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  increafes  daily ; but  her  force  is  not  fo  eafdy  exerted,  as 
after  this  wealth  begins  to  circulate  more  at  home,  as  we  liiall  eafily 
fhew.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  fhe  exerts  is  much  more 
eafily  recruited.  In  the  firft  cafe,  her  frugality  enables  her  to  draw: 
new  fupplies  out  of  the  coffers  of  her  neighbours  ; in  the  lafl,  her 
luxury  affords  a refource  from  the  wealth  of  her  own  citizens. 

In  opening  my  chapter,  I have  introduced  my  reader  into  a new- 
country  ; or  indeed  I may  fay,  that  I have  brought  him  back  into 
the  fame  wdiich  we  had  under  our  confideration  in  the  firft  book. 

Here  luxury  and  fuperfluous  confumption  will  ftrike  his  view 
almoft  at  every  ftep.  He  will  naturally  compare  the  fyftem  of  fru- 
gality, which  we  have  difmiffed,  with  that  of  dillipation,  which  we 
are  now  to  take  up  and  we  may  very  naturally  conclude,  that  the 
introduction  of  the  latter,  muft  prove  a certain  forerunner  of  de- 
ftrucftion.  The  examples  found  in  hiftory  of  the  greateft  monar- 
chies being  broken  to  pieces,  fo  foon  as  the  tafte  of  fimplicity  was 
loft,  feem  to  juftify  this  conjecture.  It  is,  therefore,  neceffary  to  exa- 
mine circumftances  a little,  that  we  may  compare,  in  this  particular 
alfo,  the  oeconomy  of  the  antients  with  our  own  ; in  order  to  dif- 
cover  whether  the  introduction  of  luxury  be  as  hurtful  at  prefent, 
as  it  formerly  proved  to  thofe  ftates  which  made  fo  great  a figure 
in  the  world ; and  which  now  are  only  known  from  hiftory,  and 
judged  of,  from  the  few  fcattered  ruins  which  remain  to  bear  tefti- 
mony  of  their  former  greatnefs. 

Luxury  is  the  child  of  wealth ; and  wealth  is  acquired  by  ftates, 
as  by  private  people,  either  by  a lucrative,  or  by  an  onerous  title, 
as  the  civilians  fpeak.  The  lucrative  title,  by  which  a ftate  ac- 
quires, is  either  by  rapine,  or  from  her  mines ; the  onerous  title, 
or  that  for  a valuable  confideration,  is  by  induftry. 
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The  wealth  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Babylon,  Perfia,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  w^as  the  eftecl  of  rapine  ; whereas  induftry  enriched  the 
cities  of  Sydon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Athens,  and  Alexandria.  The 
luxury  of  the  firft,  proved  the  min  of  the  luxurious  ; the  luxury  of 
the  laft,  advanced  their  grandeur : becaufe  they  had  no  rivals  to 
take  advantage  of  the  natural  effects  of  this  luxury,  in  cutting  off 
the  profits  of  foreign  trade.  Peace  was  as  hurtful  to  the  plunderers,, 
as  war  was  deftruaive  to  the  induftrious. 

When  an  empire  was  at  war,  its  vrealth  was  thereby  made  to 
circulate  for  an  equivalent  in  fervices  performed.  So  foon  as 
peace  was  reftored,  every  one  returned,  as  it  were,  to  a Rate  of 
flaverv.  The  monarch  then  pofiefled  himfelf  of  all  the  wealth,  and 
diflributed  it  by  caprice.  Fortunes  were  made  in  an  inftant,  and 
no  body  knew  how  r they  were  loft  again  by  tranfitions  equally 
violent  and  fudden.  The  luxury  of  thofe  days  was  attended  with 
the  moft  excefiive  oppreffion.  Extraordinary  confumption  was  no 
proof  of  the  circulation  of  any  adequate  equivalent  in  favour  of 
the  induftrious  r it  had  not  the  effecf  of  giving  bread  to  the  poor,, 
nor  of  proportionally  diminifhing  the  wealth  of  the  rich.  The 
great  conftantly  remained  great ; and  the  more  they  were  prodigal, 
the  more  the  fmall  were  brought  into  diftrefs.  In  one  word, 
luxury  had  nothing  to  recommend  it,  but  that  quality  which  fokly 
conftitutes  the  abuie  of  it  in  modern  times  ; to  wit,  the  excefiive 
gratification  of  the  paflions  of  the  great,  which  frequently  brought, 
on  the  corruption  of  their  manners. 

When  fuch  a ftate  became  luxurious,  public  affairs  were  ne^ 
giecfed becaufe  it  was  not  from  a right  adminiftration  that  wealth 
was  to  be  procured.  War,  under  fuch  circumftances,  worked 
effects  ahnoft  fimilar  to  the  fpringing  up  of  induftry  in  modern 
times  j it  procured  employment,  and  this  produced  a more  regular 
circulation,  as  has  been  faid. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  trading  cities 
abovementioned.  which  was  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  that  of  mo- 
^ dem 
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dern  times,  proceeded  from  the  alienation  of  their  work;  that  is,, 
from  their  induftry.  Nothing  was  gained  for  nothing,  and  when 
they  were  forced  to  go  to  war,  they  found  themfelves  obliged 
either  to  diffipate  their  wealthy  by  hiring  troops,  or  to  abandon  the 
refources  of  it,  the  labour  of  their  induftrious  citizens.  Thus  the- 
punic  wars  exalted  the  grandeur  of  plundering  Rome,  and  blotted 
out  the.  exiftence  of  induftrious  Carthage.  I do  not  here  pretend  to 
yindicate  the  juftnefs  of  thefe  reftections  in  every  circumftance,., 
and  it  is  foreign  to  my  prefent  purpofe  to  be  more  particular  ; ail- 
I feek  for,  is  to  point  out  the  different  effe<5ls  of  luxury  in  antient. 
and  modern  times. 

Antient  luxury  was  quite  arbitrary confequently  could  be  laid 
under  no  limitations,  butproduced.the  worft  effects,  -which,  naturally. 
and  mechanically  could  proceed  from  it. 

Modern  luxury  is  fyjlematical  it  cannot  make  one  ftep,  but  at  the 
expence  of  an  adequate  equivalent,  acquired  by  thofe  who  ftand 
the  moft  in  need  of  the  protection  and  afliftance  of  their  fellov«r 
citizens  ; and  without  producing  a vibration  in  the  balance. of  their 
wealth.  This  balance  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ftatefman,  who  may 
receive,  a contribution  upon  every  fuch  vibration.  He  has  the 
reins  in  his  hand,  and  may  turn,  reftrain,  and  direcft.the  luxury  o£ 
his  people,  towards  whatever  object  he  thinks  fit.. 

Luxury  here  is  fo  far  from  drawing  on  a neglect  of  public  affairs,, 
that  it  requires  the  clofeft  application  to  the  adminiftration  of  them, 
in  order  to  fupport  it.  When  thefe  are  neglected,  the  induftrious 
will  be  brought  to  ftarve,  confumption  will  diminifh;.  that  is,... 
luxury  will  infenfibly  difappear,  and  hoarding  will  fucceed  it. 
Thefe  and  limilar  confequences  will  undoubtedly  take  place,  and 
mechankally  follow  one.  another,  when  a fkiiful  hand  is  not  appliedi 
to  prevent  themi 

It  is  impoflible  not  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  Tupporting  a. 
flourifhing  inland  trade,  after  the  extinction  of  foreign  commerce. . 
By  fuch  means  elegance  of  tafte,  and  the  polite  arts,  maybe  car-- 
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rieci  to  the  higheft  pitch.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  may  be 
employed  in  working  and  confuming ; all  may  be  made  to  live  in 
plenty' and  in  eafe,  by  the  means  of  a fwift  circulation,  which  will 
produce  a reafonable  equality  of  wealth  among  all  the  inhabitants. 
Luxury  can  never  be  the  caufe  of  inequality.  Hoarding  and  par- 
cimony  form  great  fortunes,  luxury  diffipates  them  and  rellores 

equality. 

Such  a fituation  would  furely  be  of  all  others  the  moll  agreeable, 
and  the  moft  advantageous,  were  all  mankind  collected  into  one 
fociety,  or  were  the  country  where  it  is  eftabliilied  cut  off  from 
every  communication  with  other  nations. 

The  balance  between  work  and  demand  would  then  only  influence 
the  balance  of  wealth  among  individuals.  If  hands  became  fcarce,  the 
balance  would  turn  the  quicker  in  favour  of  the  laborious,  and  the 
idle  w-ould  grow  poor.  If  hands  became  too  plentiful  (which  in- 
deed is  hardly  to  be  expected)  every  thing  would  be  bought  the 
cheaper ; but  the  fame  quantity  of  wealth  would  ftill  remain  with- 
out any  diminution. 

Where  is,  therefore,  the  great  advantage  of  foreign  trade  f 

I anfwer  by  putting  another  queftion.  Where  is  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a perfon’s  making  a large  fortune  in  his  own  country  ? ^ A 
man  of  a fmall  eftate  may,  no  doubt,  be  as  happy  as  another  with 
a great  one ; and  the  fame  thing  would  be  true  of  nations,  were 
all  equally  infpired  with  a fpirit  of  peace  and  juftice  ; or  weie  they 
fubordinate  to  a higher  temporal  power,  which  could  protedl  the 
weak  againfl  the  violence  and  injuftice  of  the  ftrong. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  feparate  interefts  of  nations  who  incline  to 
communicate  together,  and  confume  of  one  another’s  commodities, 
which  renders  the  confideration  of  the  principles  of  trade,  a matter 
of  great  importance. 

Yvdiile  nations  contented  themfelves  with  their  own  producTions, 

while  the  difference  of  their  cuftoms,  and  contrail  of  their  pre- 
judices 
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judices  were  great,  the  connexions  between  them  were  not  very 
intimate. 

From  this  proceeds  the  great  diverlity  of  languages  and  dialeXs. 
When  a traveller  finds  a fudden  tranfition  from  one  language  to 
another,  or  from  one  dialeX  to  another,  it  is  a proof  that  the  man- 
ners of  fuch  people  have  been  long  different,  and  that  they  have 
had  little  communication  with  one  another.  On  the  contrary, 
• when  dialeXs  change  by  degrees,  as  in  the  provinces  of  the  fame 
country,  it  is  a proof  that  there  has  been  no  great  repugnancy  in 
their  cuftoms.  In  like  manner,  when  we  find  feveral  languages, 
at  prefent  different,  but  plainly  deriving  from  the  fame  fource,  we 
may  conclude,  that  there  was  a time  when  fuch  nations  were  con- 
neXed  by  correfpondence,  or  that  the  language  has  been  tranf- 
planted  from  one  to  the  other,  by  the  migration  of  colonies.  But  I 
infenfibly  wander  from  my  fubjeX. 

I have  faid,  that  when  nations  contented  themfelves  with  their 
own  produXions,  connexions  between  them  were  not  very  inti- 
mate. While  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  exchange  of  confiimable 
commodities,  this  operation  alfo  little  interefled  the  flate:  con- 
fumption  then  was  equal  on  both  fides  5 and  no  balance  was  found 
upon  either.  But  fo  foon  as  the  precious  metals  became  an  object 
of  commerce,  and  when,  by  being  rendred  an  univerfal  equivalent 
for  every  thing,  it  became  alfo  the  meafure  of  power  between  na- 
tions, then  the  acquifition,  or  at  leafl  the  prefervation  of  a propor- 
tional quantity  of  it,  became,  to  the  more  prudent,  an  objeX  of  the 
laft  importance. 

We  have  feen  how  a foreign  trade,  well  conduXed,  has  the  ne- 
celfary  effeX  of  drawing  wealth  from  all  other  nations.  We  have 
feen  in  what  manner  the  benefit  refulting  from  this  trade  may  come 
to  a flop,  and  how  the  balance  of  it  may  come  round  to  the  other 
fide.  We  are  now  to  examine  how  the  fame  prudence  which  fet 
foreign  trade  on  foot,  and  fupported  it  as  long  as  poffible,  may 
guard  againft  a fudden  revolution,  and  at  the  fame  time  put  an 
7 effeXuai 
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effecltial  flop  to  it ; to  the  end  that  a nation  enriched  by  commerce 
may  not,  by  blindly  or  mechanically  carrying  it  on,  when  the 
balance  is  againfl  her,  fall  into  thofe  inconveniencies  which  other 
nations  muft  have  experienced  dining  her  profperit^. 
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When  a Nation,  ^Mch  has  ettrkhed  berfelf  hy  a reciprocal  Com- 
merce in  ManufaSiures  with  other  Nations,  finds  the  Balance 
'.ofi  Trade  turn  ngainfi  her,  it  is  her  Inter efi  to  put  a Stop  to  it 

altogether* 

Trade  having  fubflfled  long  in  the  nation  we  are  now  to  keep 
in  onr  eye,  I fhall  fuppofe  that,  through  length  of  time,  her 
neighbours  have  learned  to  fupply  one  article  of  their  own  and 
.other  peoples  wants  cheaper  than  flie  can  do.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
No  body  will  buy  from  her,  when  they  can  be  fupplied  from  another 
quarter  at  a lefs  price.  I fay,  what  is  to  be  done  ? For  if  there  be 
no  check  put  upon  trade,  and  if  the  flatefman  do  not  interpofe  with 
the  greateft  care,  it  is  certain,  that  merchants  will  import  the  pro- 
duce, and  even  the  manufactures  of  rival  nations  ; the  inhabitants 
will  buy  them  preferably  to  their  own;  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
will  be  exported ; and  her  induflrious  manufacturers  will  be  brought 
to  ftarve.  We  may  therefore  look  upon  this,  as  a problem  in  trade, 
to  be  refolved  by  the  principles  already  eflabliflied. 

Firfl,  then,  it  muft  be  inquired,  if,  in  the  branch  in.  which  fne  is 
underfold,  her  rivals  enjoy  a natural  advantage  above  her,  which 
no  fuperior  indufuq^  frugality,  or  addrefs  on  her  fide,  can  counter- 
balance r If  this  be  the  cafe,  there  are  three  different  courfes  to  be 
purfued,  according  to  circumftances. 
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imo.  To  renounce  that  branch  of  commerce  entirely,  and  to  take 
the  commodities  wanted  from  foreigners,  as  they  can  furnifli  them 
cheaper. 

o-do.  To  prohibit  the  importation  of  fuch  commodities  altogether. 

%tio.  To  impofe  a duty  upon  importation,  in  order  to  raife  the 
price  of  them  fo  high  as  to  make  them  dearer  than  the  fame  kind 
of  commodity  produced  at  home. 

The  firil  courfe  may  be  taken,  if,  upon  examining  how  the  hands 
employed  in  a manufadlure  may  be  difpofed  of,  it  be  found,  that 
they  may  eafily  be  thrown  into  another  branch  of  induftry,  in  which 
the  nation’s  natural  advantages  are  as  fuperior  to  her  rivals,  as 
their’s  are  fuperior  to  her’s  in  the  branch  flie  intends  to  abandon ; 
and  providing  her  neighbours  will  agree  to  open  their  ports  to  the 
free  importation  of  the  commodities  in  queftion.  For  though  there 
may  be  little  profit  in  a trade  by  exchange,  I Hill  think  it  advifeable 
to  continue  correfpondence,  and  to  avoid  every  oecafion  of  cutting  off 
commerce  with  other  nations.  A laborious,  oeconomical,  and  faga- 
cious  nation,  fuch  as  I fuppofe  our  traders  to  be,  will  be  able  to 
profit  of  many  circumfiances,  which  would  infallibly  turn  to  the 
difadvantage  of  others  lefs  expert  in  commerce,  with  whom  fhe 
trades  ; and  in  expeftation  of  favourable  revolutions,  fhe  ought  not 
raflily,  nor  becaufe  of  fmall  inconveniencies,  to  renounce  trading 
with  them ; efpecially  if  luxury  fhould  appear  there  to  be  on  the 
growing  hand. 

But  fuppofe  the  rival  nation  will  not  confent  to  receive  the  manu- 
fadlures  which  the  traders  may  produce  with  great  natural  advan- 
tages, what  courfe  then  is  the  bell  to  be  taken  ? 

I think  Ihe  ought  to  encourage  the  branch  in  which  die  is  rivalled, 
for  her  own  confumption,  though  fhe  mufi:  give  over  exporting 
it ; and,  in  this  cafe,  it  muft  be  examined,  whether  that  trade 
with  foreigners  fhould  be  proliibited  altogether,  (which  is  the  fe- 
cond  courfe  mentioned  above)  or  whether  it  be  more  advifeable  to 
prefer  the  lafl  fcheme,  viz.  to  allow  the  commodities  to  be  imported, 
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with  a duty  which  raife  their  price  to  fo  juft  a height  as  nei- 
ther to  fuffer  them  to  be  fold  fo  cheap  as  to  difcourage  the  domeftic 
fabrication,  nor  dear  enough  to  raife  the  profits  of  manufacTures 
above  a reafonable  ftaiidard,  in  cafe  of  an  augmentation  of  demand. 

The  fecond  courfe  muft  be  taken,  when  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  foreign  nations. are  fo  great,  as  to  oblige  the  ftatefman  to  raife 
duties  to  fucli  a height  as  to  give  encouragement  to  fmuggling. 

The  third  courfe  feems  the  beft,  when  the  advantages  of  the  rivals 
are  more  inconfiderable  ; in  which  cafe,  the  traders,  may,  in  time, 
and  by  the  progrefs  of  luxury  among  their  neighbours,  or  from 
other  revolutions,  w^hicli  happen  frequently  in  trading  nations, 
regain  their  former  advantages. 

This  may  be  a decifion,  in  cafe  a nation  be  rivalled  in  a branch 
where  flie  has  not  equal  advantages  with  her  neighbours ; and 
when  file  cannot  compenfate  this  inconvenience,  either  by  her  fru- 
gality or  induftry,  or  by  the  means  of  a proper  application  of  her 
national  wealth.  Thefe  operations  have  been  already  fully  explain- 
ed, and  are  now  confidered  as  laid  afide ; not  that  we  fuppofe 
they  can  ever  ceafe  to  operate  their  effects  in  all  nations,  but  in  or- 
der to  firaplify  our  ideas,  and  to  point  out  the  principles  w^hich  ought 
to  dire6t  a ftatefman  upon  occafions  where  he  finds  better  expe- 
dients impra(5ticable,  from  different  combinations  of  circumftances. 

Let  me  next  fuppofe  a nation  to  be  rivalled  in  her  ftaple  manu- 
facftures  ; that  is,  in  thofe  where  fhe  has  the  greateft  natural  ad- 
vantages in  her  favour. 

Whenever  fuch  a ca,fe  happens,  it  muft  proceed  from  forne  vice- 
within  the  ftate.  Either  from  the  progrefs  of  luxury  in  the  workmen,- 
which  muft  proceed  from  confolidated  profits,  or  from  accidental 
difadvantage ; fuch  as  dearnefs  of  fubfiftence,  or  from  taxes  kiju- 
dicioUfly  impofed.  Thefe  (I  mean  all,  except  the  taxes,  of  wdiich 
afteiwards)  muft  be  removed  upon  the  principles  above  laid  down  : 
and  if  this  canUot  be  compaffed,  no  matter  w-hy ; then  comes  the 
fatal  period,  when  ail  foreign  reciprocal  commerce  in  manufactures 
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mull  be  given  up.  For  if  no  profit  can  be  made  upon  brancires 
where  a nation  has  the  greateft  natural  advantages,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  every  other  branch  will  prove  at  lead:  equalhv 
difadvantageous.  If  upon  this  revolution  the  ports  of  the  nation 
be  not  fhut  againft  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  mer- 
chants will  introduce  them,  and  this  will  drain  off  the  nations 
wealth,  and  bring  the  induftripus  to  fta,rve. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  incorporations  are  eftablifhed.  Of 
thefe  wx  fiiall  fay  a word,  and  conclude  our  chapter. 

Cities  and  corporations,  may  be  confidered  as  nations,  where 
luxury  and  taxes  have  rendred  living  fo  expenfiye,  that  wnrk  can- 
not be  furnifhed  but  at  a high  rate.  If  labour,  therefore,  of  all 
kinds,  were  permitted  to  be  brought  from  the  provinces,  or  from 
the  country,  to  fupply  the  demand  of  the  capital  and  fmaller  cor- 
porations, what  vyould  become  of  tradefmen  and  manufactures 
who  have  their  refidence  there  ? If  thefe,  on  the  other  hand,  wore 
to  remove  beyond  the  liberties  of  fuch  corporations,  wdiat  v/ould 
become  of  the  public  revenue,  collected  in  thefe  little  ftates,  as  I 
may  call  them  ? 

By  the  eftablilhment  of  corporations,  a fiatefman  is  enabled  to 
raife  high  impofitions  upon  all  forts  of  cpnfumption  ; and,  notwith- 
fcanding  that  thefe  have  the  neceffary  confequence  of  increafing  the 
price  of  labour,  yet  by  other  regulations,  of  which  afterwards,  the 
bad  confequences  thereby  refulting  to  foreign  trade  may  be  avoided, 
and  eveiy  article  of  exportation  be  prevented  from  riling  above  the 
proper  ftandard  for  making  it  vendible,  in  fpite  of  all  foreign  com- 
petition. _ 

The  plan  of  modern  taxation  feems  firll  to  have  been  introduced 
into  cities,  while  the  country  was  fabject  to  the  barons,  and  re- 
mained in  a manner  quite  free  from  them.  Cities  having  obtained 
the  privilege  of  incorporation,  began,  in  confequence  of  the  pov/er 
veiled  in  their  magiftrates,  to  levy  taxes  : and  finding  the  inconve- 
niences refulting  from  external  competition  (foreign  trade)  they 
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erecled  the  different  clafles  of  their  induftrious  into  confraternities, 
or  corporations  of  a lower  denomination,  with  power  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  work  from  their  fellow  tradefmen  not  of  the 
fociety. 

Here  arifes  a queftion. 

Why  are  corporations  complained  of  in  many  countries,  as  being 
a check  upon  induftry  ; if  the  eftablifliment  of  them  proceeds  from 
fo  plain  a principle  as  that  here  laid  down  ? 

Let  me  draw  my  anfwer  from  another  queftiom  Why  are  they 
not  complained  of  in  all  countries  ? 

The  difference  between  the  fituation  of  one  country  and  anotlieri 
will  plainly  point  out  the  principle  which  ought  to  regulate  the 
eftablifliment  and  government  of  corporations.  When  this  is  well 
iinderftood,  all  difputes  concerning  the  general  utility,  or  harm 
arifing  from  them  will  be  at  an  end : and  the  queftion  vrill  be 
brought  to  the  proper  iffae  ; to  wit,  their  relative  utility  confidered 
with  refpect  to  the  affual  fituation  of  the  country  where  they  are 
eftabliflied.  In  one  province  a corporation  will  be  found  ufeful,  in 
another  juft  the  contrary. 

Firft  then  it  muft  be  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  principle  laid 
down  is  juft.  No  body  ever  advanced,  that  the  induftry  carried  on 
in  toums,  where  living  is  dear,  ought  to  fuffer  a competition  with 
that  of  the  country,  where  living  is  cheap  j I mean  for  the  direct 
^onfumption  of  the  citizens.  But  it  may  be  advanced,  that  no  fiib- 
altern  corporation  fliould  enjoy  an  excluftve  privilege  againft  thoff 
who  fliare  of  every  burthen  impofed  hj  the  great  corporation  from 
which  they  draw  their  exiftence.  That  they  have  no  right  of  ex- 
clufion  againft  citizens  ; but  only  againft  ftrangers  who  are  not 
under  the  fame  jiirifdiaion,  nor  liable  to  the  fame  burthens.  Here 
the  difpute  lies  between  the  members  of  the  great  corporation  and 
thofe  of  the  ftnaller.  Now,  I fay,  while  no  other  intereft  is  con- 
cerned, the  decifion  of  this  queftion  ought  to  be  left  to  the  cor- 
poration itfelf.  But  the  moment  the  public  good  comes  to  be 
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afie6led  by  c^tain  privileges  enjoyed  by  individuals,  fuch  privi- 
leges Hiould  either  be  aboliflied,  or  put  under  limitations.  / 

In  countries  where  induftry  Hands  at  a determined  height,  while 
the  confumption  of  cities  neither  augments  nor  diminifhes  ; when 
thofe  who  live  upon  an  income  acquired,  live  uniformly  in  the 
fame  way ; when  this  regular  confumption  is  regularly  fupplied, 
by  a certain  number  of  citizens  fufficient  to  fupply  it ; when  the 
hands  employed  for  this  purpofe  are  in  a perfea  proportion  to  the 
demand  made  upon  them  ; in  fuch  countries,  I fay,  any  diminution 
privileges  of  corporations  would  be  a means. of  overturning 
the  equal  balance  between  work,  and  demand.. 

We  have  faid  above,  that  when  hands  become  too  many  for  the 
work,  profits  fall  below  the  neceflary  ftandard  of  fubfiftence ; that 
the  induftrious  enter  into  competition  for  the  phyfical-neceflary, 
and  hurt  one  another.  Here  then  is  the  principle  which  the  cor- 
poration ought,  to  keep  in  their  eye  : the  profits  upon  every  trade 
ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  work. 

In  order  to  come,  the  better  at  the  knowledge  of  this  proportion, 
many  corporations  in  Germany  have  the  fubaltern  corporations  of 
trades  reftrained  to  certain  numbers.  There  is.  a determined  num- 
ber o£  apothecaries,  joiners,  fmiths,  &c.  allowed  in  every  town, 
and  no  more  ; according  as  employment  is  found  for  them.  Tnis 
feems  a good  regulation.  I do  not  fay  it  may  not  be  abufed.  But 
the  povrer  of  adminiftration  mull:  be  lodged  fomewhere  ; and  ifdn 
a country  where  induftry  is  making  little  progrefs,  corporations 
were  laid  open,  the  confequence  would  be,  that  every  one  would  ; 
ftarve  another,  and  the  confumers  would  be  ill  ferved? 

On  the  other  hand,  when  induftry  fprings  up,  when  the  manners 
of  a people  change  all  of  a fiidden,  or  by  quick  degrees,  as  has 
been  the.  cafe  in  many  countries  in  Europe  within  theie  threefcore 
years : it. is  a mark  of  a narrow  capacity  not  to  perceive  that,  a change 
of  adminiftration . becomes  neceffary;  and  if  on  fuch  revolutions 
thofe  who  are  at*  the  head,  of  corporations  jOioiild  profit  of  the  in- 
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crcafe  of  demand,  and  occafion  prices  to  rMe  in  favour  of  the  in- 
corporated workmen,  the  infallible  confequence  will  she,  to  make 
the  city  become  deferted,  and  deprived  of  a trade,  which  otherwife 
would  neceflarily  fall  to  her  Ihare,  in  confequence  of  the  advantage 
Ilie  mull  draw  from  eftablifliments  already  made  for  fupplying  every 
branch  of  confumption  But  let  the  principle  above  mentioned 
be  conftantly  followed ; let  profits  be  kept  at  a right  fiandard ; let 
hands  be  increafed  according  to  demand ; let  the  city  workmen 
gain  no  advantage  over  thofe  of  the  country  which  may  not  be 
compenfated  by  the  difference  of  the  price  of  fubfiftence ; let  the 
difadvantages  again  on  the  fide  of  the  town  affea  only  their  own 
confumption,  not  the  furplus  of  their  indufiry ; let  every  conve- 
nience for  canwing  on  foreign  trade  (every  thing  here  is  under- 
ffood  to  be  foreign,  which  does  not  enter  into  the  confumption  of 
the  town)  be  provided  for  in  the  fuburbs,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  in  a 
place  out  of  the  town  walled  in  for  that  purpofe  ; let  markets  there 
be  held  for  every  kind  of  work  coming  from  the  country ; and  then 
intent  of  a corporation  will  be  anfweied.  If  it  be  found 
that  the  profperity  of  trade  demands  ftill  more  liberty,  then  the 
corporation  may  be  thrown  open ; but  on  the  other  hand,  every 
burthen  muft  be  taken  off,  and  every  incorporated  member  muft 
be  indemnified  by  the  ftate,  for  the  lofs  he  is  thereby  made  to  fuffen 

* The  cities  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  are,  from  thefe  caufes,  at  prefent  in  a ftate 
of  depopulation  •,  and  the  induftrious  claffes  are  affemblingin  the  villages,  which  are 
beginning  to  rival  the  populoufnels  of  cities.  In  theie  villages,  the  privileges  of  the 
cities  are  not  eftablifhed.  Privileges  which  will  in  all  probability  end  m their  bank- 
ruptcy as  well  as  depopulation.  The  depopulation  will  follow  from  the  caufes  already 
mentioned  ; the  bankruptcy  from  the  fums  thefe  corporations  lend  the  fovereign,  on 
the  credit  of  new  impofitions  conftantly  laying  upon  every  branch  of  confumption. 
This  is  fo  true,  that  the  acquifition  of  this  country  (one  of  the  moft  fertile  and  moft 
populous  in  Europe)  would  hardly  be  worth  the  having,  if  the  debts  owing  by  the 
corporations  were  to-  be  fairly  paid,  and  their  ruinous  pivUeges  (as  they  are  called) 
allowed  to  fubfift  without  alteration. 
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The  great  change  daily  operating  on  the  fpirit  of  European  na- 
tions, where  corporations  have  been  long  eftabliihed,  without  any 
great  inconvenience  having  been  found  to  arife  from  them,  fug- 
gefts  thefe  reflections,  which  feem  to  flow  naturally,  from  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  deduced.  I fliall  only  add,  that  from  the  practice 
of  impofing  taxes  within  thefe  little  republics  (as  I have  called 
them)  Princes  feem  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  extending  that  fyflem ; 
by  firft  appropriating  to  the  public  revenue,  what  the  cities  had 
eflabliflaed  in  favour  of  theihfelves,  and  then  by  enlarging  the  plan 
as  cirCumftances  favoured  their  defign.  That  this  is  the  true  origin 
of  the  modern  plan  of  taxation  (I  mean  that  upon  confumption) 
m^ay  be  gathered  from  hence  ; that  the  right  of  impoflng  taxes  ap- 
pears no  where,  almoft,  to  have  been  eflentially  attached  to  royalty, 
even  in  thofe  kingdoms,  where  Princes  have  long  enjoyed  an  unli- 
mited conflitutional  authority  over  the  perfons  of  their  fubjefts* 
This  right  I take  to  be  the  leaft  equivocal  characfleriftic  of  an  abfo- 
lute  and  unlimited  power.  I know  of  no  chriftian  monarchy  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Ruflia)  where  either  the  content  of  ftates,  or  the  ap- 
probation or  concurrence  of  fome  political  body  within  the  ftate,  has 
not  been  requiflte  to  make  the  impofltiOn  of  taxes  conflitutional ; 
and  if  more  exceptions  are  found,  I believe  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  trace  the  origin  of  fu'ch  an  exertion  of  fovereign  authority,  with- 
out afcending  to  a very  high  antiquity.  The  prerogative  of  Princes 
in  former  times,  was  meafured  by  the  power  they  could  confti- 
'tutionally  exercife  over  perfons  of  their  fubjedts  ; that  of  mo- 
dern princes,  by  the  power  they  have  over  t\\Q.ir  purfe. 

Having,  therefore,  fhewn  the  neceffity  of  putting  a flop  to  foreign 
reciprocal  commerce  in  manufactures,  fo  foon  as  in  every  branch 
this  trade  becomes  difadvantageoiis  to  a nation  ; the  next  queflion 
comes  to  be,  how  to  proceed  in  the  execution,  fo  as  to  avoid  a hid- 
den and  violent  revolution  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  flare,  which  is 
of  all  things  the  moft  dangerous : the  hurt,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
forefeen  at  a great  diftance,  in  order  to  be  methodically  preventedp 
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tVhat  is  the  proper  Method  to  put  a Stop  to  a foreign  Trade  in 
ManufaSiures^  when  the  Balance  of  it  turns  againji  a Nation  P 

IT  mufc  not  be  underftood,  from  what  was  faid  in  the  laft  chapter, 
that  fo  foon  as  the  balance  of  foreign  trade,  either  on  the  whole, 
or  on  any  branch  of  manufacture,  is  to  be  found  againft  a nation, 
that  a ftateiman  fliould  then  at  once  put  a total  ilop  to  it.  This  is 
too  violent  a remedy  ever  to  be  applied  with  fuccefs. 

It  is  hardly  poffible,  that  a confiderable  revolution  in  the  trade  of 
a nation  fhould  happen  fuddenly,  either  to  its  advantage,  or  difad- 
vantage,  unlefs  in  times  of  civil  diCcoru,  or  foreign  wars,  which 
at  prefent  do  not  enter  into  the  queftion. 

A fagacious  flatefman  will,  at  all  times,  keep  a watchful  eye 
upon  every  branch  of  foreign  commerce,  efpecially  upon  importa- 
tions. Thefe  confift  either  in  the  natural  produce  of  other  countries, 
or  in  fuch  produce  increafed  in  its  value  by  manufadure. 

In  all  trade  two  things  are  to  be  confidered  in  the  commodity 
fold.  The  firll  is  the  matter ; the  fecond  is  the  labour  employed  to 
render  this  matter  ufefuL 

The  matter  exported  from  a country,  is  what  the  country  lofes  ; 
the  price  of  the  labour  exported,  is  what  it  gains. 

If  the  value  of  the  matter  imported,  be  greater  than  the  value 
of  what  is  exported,  the  country  gains.  If  a greater  value  of  labour 
be  imported,  than  exported,  the  country  lofes.  Why  ? Becaufe  in 
the  firll  cafe,  ftrangers  mull  have  paid,  in  matter^  the  furplus  of  labour 
exported ; and  in  the  fecond  cafe,  becaufe  the  country  muft  have 
paid  to  ftrangers,  in  matter,  the  furplus  of  labour  imported. 

It  is  therefore  a general  maxim,  to  difcourage  the  importation  of 
work,  and  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  it. 
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When  any  manufaAure  begins  to  be  imported,  which  was  ufually 
made  at  home,  it  is  a mark  that  either  the  price  of  it  begins  to  rife 
within  the  country,  or  that  ftrangers  are  making  a new  progrefs  in 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  importation  of  manufactures 
confirmed  within  a country  comes  to  diminilh,  and  when  mer- 
chants begin  to  lofe  upon  fuch  branches  of  trade,  it  is  a proof  that 
induflry  at  home,  is  gaining  ground  in  thofe  articles.  The  ftatef- 
man  then  muft  take  the  hint,  and  fet  out  by  clogging  gently  the 
importation  of  thofe  commodities,  not  fo  as  to  put  a ftop  to  it  all  at 
once ; becaufe  this  might  have  the  eifedf  of  carrying  profits  too 
high  upon  the  home  fabrication  of  them. 

All  fudden  revolutions  are  to  be  avoided.  A hidden  ftop  upon  a 
large  importation,  raifes  the  prices  of  domeftic  induftry  by  jerks,  as 
it  were ; they  do  not  rife  gradually ; and  thefe  fudden  profits  en- 
gage too  many  people  to  endeavour  to  fhare  in  them.  This  occa- 
fions  a defertion  from  other  branches  of  induftry  equally  profitable 
to  the  ftate.  Such  revolutions  do  great  harm ; becaufe  it  is  a long 
time  before  people  come  to  be  informed  of  their  true  caufe,  and 
"during  the  uncertainty, , they  are,  as  it  were,  in  a wildernefs,  fur- 
prized  and  delighted  with  the  confequences,  according  as  their 
feveral  interefts  are  affected  by  them.  Every  one  accounts  for  the 
phenomena  in  a different  way.  Some  are  for  applying  remedies 
againft  the  inconveniencies ; while  others  are  totally  taken  up  in 
profiting  to  the  utmoft  of  every  momentary  advantage.  In  a word, 
nothing  is  more  hurtful  than  a fudden  revolution,  in  fo  compli- 
cated a body  as  that  of  the  whole  clafs  of  the  induftrious,  in  a mo- 
dern fociety.  When  therefore  fuch  changes  happen,  in  fpite  of  all 
a ftatefman  can  do,  the  beft  way  to  prevent  the  inconveniencies 
which  the;v"  draw  along  with  them,  is  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
true  caufes  of  every  change,  favourable  or  hurtful  to  the  feveral 
claffes  of  inhabitants.  This  alfo  feems  to  be  the  beft  method  to 
every  one  to  concur  in  promoting  the  proper  remedies, 
when  the  inconveniencies  themfelves  cannot  be  prevented.^  So 
VOL.  I.  X X much 
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niucli  for  a feheme.  of  encouraging  gro^ving  manufactures,  or  of 
fupporting  tliem  in  their  decline.  I proceed  next  to  confider  the 
methods  of  presenting  the  lofs  of  others  already  eftahlilhed. 

We  liave  faid,  that  the  importation  of  any  article  of  confiimption 
ufually  provided  at  home,  was  a proof  by  no  means  equivocal  of  a 
foreign  rivalihip.  I lhall  fay  nothing,  at  prefent,  of  the  methods 
to  be  ufed  as  a remedy  for  this  inconvenience : thefe  have  been 
already  difcufled.  We  muft  now  fuppofe,  every  one  that  might 
he  contrived  for  this  purpofe,  to  become  ineffedtual ; and  that  fo- 
reign induitry  is  fo  far  gaining  ground,  as  daily,  more  and  more, 
to  fiipply  the  fgveral  branches  of  domeftic  confumption. 

Upon  this,  the  ftatefman  will  begin  by  laying  the  importation  of 
fuch  commodities  under  certain  reftrictions.  If  thefe  do  not  prove 
fufficient,  they  muft  be  increafed ; and  if  the  augmentation  pro- 
duces frauds,  difficult  to  be  prevented,  the  articles  muft  be  prohi- 
bited altogether.  By  this  method  of  proceeding,  it  will  be  founds 
that  without  any  violent  or  hidden  prohibition  laid  upon  foreign 
trade,  by  little  and  little,  every  pernicious  branch  of  it  will  be  cut 
off,  till  at  iaft  it  will  ceafe  altogether,  as  in  the  cafe  mentioned 
above ; to  wit,  ■when  the  moft^  advantageous  branches  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  lofs. 

Something,  however,  muft  here  be  added,  in  order  to  reftrain  fo 
general  a plan  of  adminiftration.  Nothing  is  more  complex  than 
the  interefts  of  trade,  confidered  with  refpecft  to  a whole  nation.  It 
is  hardly  poffible  for  a people  to  have  every  branch  of  trade  favour- 
uhle  for  the  inereafe  of  her  wealth : confequently,  a ftatefman  who, 
upon  the  fingle  infpe<5tion  of  one  branch,  would  lay  the  importa- 
tion of  it  under  limitations,  in  proportion  as  he  found  the  balance 
upon  it  unfavourable  to  the  nation,  might  very  poflibly  undo  a 
flouriftiing  commerce. 

He  muft  firft  examine  minutely  every  ufe  to  which  tlie  merchan- 
dize imported  is  put:  if  a part  is  re-exported  with  profit,  this  profit 

muft  be  deduced  from  the  balaiice  of  lofs  incurred  by  the  con- 
fumption 
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fumption  of  the  remainder.  If  it  be  confumed  upon  the  account  of 
other  branches  of  induftry,  which  are  thereby  advanced,  the  ba- 
lance of  iofs  may  ftill  be  more  than  compenfated.  If  it  be  a means 
of  fupporting  a correfpondence  with  a neighbouring  nation,  other- 
wife  advantageous,  the  lofs  refuiting  from  it  may  be  fubmitted  to, 
in  a certain  degree.  But  if  upon  examining  the  whole  chain  of 
confequences,  he  finds  the  nation’s  wealth  not  at  all  increafed,  nor 
her  trade  encouraged,  in  proportion  to  the  damage  at  firft  incurred 
by  the  importation,  I believe  he  may  decide,  that  fuch  a branch  of 
trade  is  hurtful ; and  therefore  that  it  ought  to  be  cut  off,  in  the 
moil  prudent  manner,  according  to  the  general  rule. 

The  firil  objedt  of  the  care  of  a fiatefman,  who  conduces  a nation, 
which  is  upon  the  point  of  lofing  her  foreign  trade,  without  any 
profpect  or  probability  of  recovering  it,  is  to  preferve  her  wealth 
already  acquired.  No  motive  ought  to  engage  him  to  facrifice  this 
wealth,  the  fafety  alone  of  the  whole  fociety  excepted,  when  fud- 
denly  threatned  by  foreign  enemies.  The  gratification  of  parti- 
cular people’s  habitual  defires,  although  the  wealth  they  poffefs 
may  enable  them,  without  the  fmallefl  hurt  to  their  private  for- 
tunes, to  confume  the  produdlions  of  other  nations  ; the  motive  of 
preventing  hoards ; that  of  preventing  a briik  circulation  within 
the  country ; the  advantages  to  be  made  by  merchants,  who  may 
enrich  themfelves  by  carrying  on  a trade  difadvantageous  to  the 
nation ; even,  to  fay  all  in  one  word,  the  fupporting  of  the  fame 
number  of  inhabitants,  ought  not  to  engage  his  confent  to  the 
diminution  of  national  wealth. 

Here  follow  my  reafons  for  carrying  this  propofition  fo  very  far, 
even  to  the  length  of  facrificing  a part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a coun-^ 
try  to  the  prefervation  of  its  wealth  ; and  I flatter  myfelf,  that  when 
duly  examined,  I may  avoid  the  fmallefl  imputation  of  Machiavel- 
lian piincipies,  in  confequence  of  lb  bold  an  ailertion. 

While  a people  are  fed  with  the  produce  of  their  own  lands,  the 
prefervation  of  their  numbers  is  quite  confiftent  with  the  preferva- 
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tion  of  tlieir  wealth.  If,  therefore,  in  fuch  a cafe,  their  numbers 
fltould  be  diminilhed  upon  a decay  of  foreign  trade,  either  by  their 
food’s  being  exported,  or  by  their  lands  becoming  uncultivated,  I 
fhould  never  hentate  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  ftatefman’s  admini- 

ftration. 

But  an  indtiftrious  people  may  (as  has  been  faid)  carry  their 
numbers  far  beyond  the  proportion  of  their  own  fubliftence.  The 
deficiency  muft  be  fupplied  from  abroad,  and  muft  be  paid  with  the 
balance  of  the  trade  in  their  favour.  Now  when  this  balance  comes 
to  turn  againft  them,  and  when,  confequently,  a' flop  is  put  to  the 
difadvantageous  foreign  trade,  upon  the  principles  we  have  been 
laying  down,  the  flatefman  is  reduced  to  this  alternative ; either 
annually  to  allow  a part  of  the  wealth  already  got,  to  be  exported; 
in  order  to  buy  fubfiftence  for  the  fnrplus  of  his  people,  as  I may 
call  them,  or  to  reduce  their  numbers  by  degrees,,  either  by  encou^ 
ragements  given  to  their  leaving  the  country,  or  by  eftablifhing  co- 
lonies, &c.  until  they  are  brought  down  to  the  juft  proportion  of 
national  fubfiftence.  If  he  prefers  the  firft,  fuppofmg  the  execution 
of  fuch  a plan  to  be  poflible,  the  confequence  will  be,  that  fo  foon 
as  all  the  wealth  is  fpent,  the  whole  fociety,  except  the  proprietors 
of  the  lands,  and  thefe  who  cultivate  them,  muft  go- to  deftrudtion; 
If  he  prefers  the  fecond,  he  remains  independent  of  all  the  world 
with  refped;  to  the  inhabitants  he  preferves.  They  remain  in  a ca^ 
pacity  of  maintaining  themfelves,.  and  he  may  alter  the.  plan  of  his 
political  oeconomy  as  beft  fuits  his  circumftances,  relatively  to  other 
nations.  While  all  his  fubje<5ls  are  employed  and  provided  for,  he 
will  remain  at  the  head  of  a flourifhing  and  happy  people. 

It  may  be  here  objeefted,  tliat  the  firft  alternative  is  an  impoflible 
fuppofition.  I allov/  it  to  be  fo,  if  you  fuppofe  it  to  be  carried  the 
length  to  which  I have  traced  it ; becaufe  no  power  whatfoever  in  a 
ftatefman,  can  go  fo  far  as  to  preferve  numbers  at  the^xpence  of 
[ht  whole  riches  of  his  people.  But  I can  very  eafily  fuppofe  a 

cafe  where  numbers  may  be  fupported  at  an  eminent  lofs  to  a ftate 
’ * ’ which 
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which  finds  itfelf  in  the  fimation  in  whicli  we  have  reprefented  k 
in  our  fuppofition. 

Suppofe  a prince,  upon  the  failure  of  his  foreign  trade,  to  increafe 
his  army,  in  proportion  as  he  finds  his  induftrious  hands  laid  idle  by 
a deficiency  of  demand  for  their  labour ; and  let  him  fill  his  maga^ 
zines  for  their  fubfiftence  by  foreign  importation,  leaving  the  pro- 
duce of  his  country  to  feed  the  reft  of  his  fubjecfts.  By  fuch  a plan^ 
every  body  will  remain  employed,  and  alfo  provided  for,  and  fuch 
a prince  may  be  looked  upon  as  a moft  humane  governor.  This  I' 
willingly  agree  to.  I fhould  love  fuch  a prince ; but  the  more  I 
loved  him,  the  more  I;  fhould  regret  that  his  projea  muft  fail,  from 
a phyfical  impoflibility  of  its  being  long  fupported ; and  when  it 
comes  to  fail  by  the  eshaufting  of  his  wealth,  it  will  not  be  his 
regrets  which  will  give  bread  to  his  foldiers,  nor  employment  to 
his  induftrious  fubjecfts,  who  will  no  longer  find  an  equivalent  for 
their  labour.. 

Let  this  fuffice  at  prefenr,  upon  the  general-  principles  which  in* 
fluence  the  flop  neceffary  to  be  put  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
commodities,  and  to  the  diminution  of  national  wealth,  in  the  cafe 
we  have  had  before  us^ 

Next  as-  to  the  articles  of  exportation.  The-  moft  profitable  bran- 
ches of  exportation  are  thofe  of  work,  the  lefs  profitable  thofe  of 
pure  natural  produce.  When  work  cannot  be  exported  in  all  its  • 
perfecfticn,  becaufe  of  its  high  price,  ir  is  better  to '^  export  it 
with  a- moderate  degree  of  perfe<5tion,  than  not  at  all';  and  if  even 
this  cannot  be-  done  to  advantage,  then  will  a people  be  obliged 
to  renounce  working  except  for  themfelves:  and  then,  if  dor 
meftic  confumption  does  not  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  deficient 
cy  or  foreign  demand,  a certain  number  of  hands  will- be.  idle^  and 
a certain  quantity  of  natural  produce  will  remain  upon  hand.  The 
firft  muft  difappear  in  a fhort  time  ; they  will. ftarve  on defert ; the 
laft  will  become  an  article  of  exportation.  Here  then  is  a new  fpe?- 
cies  of  trade  which  takes  place  upon  the  extinction  oft  the  other. 

When: 
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When  a nation  has  been  forced  to  reduce  her  exportations  to  articles 
of  pure  natural  produce,  in  conformity  to  the  principles  we  have 
been  laying  down,  then  the  plan  propbfed  in  the  title  of  this  chap- 
ter is  executed.  She  is  then  brought  as  low  in  point  of  trade  as  £he 
can  be,  but  at  the  fame  time,  fhc  may  enjoy  her  natural  advanta- 
ges in  fpite  of  fortune ; and  in  proportion  to  them,  ftie  m.ay,  with 
a good  government  and  frugality,  retain  a balance  of  trade  in  her 
favour,  which  will  conftantly  go  on  in  augmenting  her  national 

wealth. 

There  is,  therefore,  a period  at  which  foreign  trade  may  flop  in 
every  article,  but  in  natural  produce.  I do  not  know  whether  this 
period  be  at  a great  diftance,  when  the  Rate  of  trade  is  confidered 
relatively  to  certain  nations  of  £.urope. 

Were  induftry  and  frugality  found  to  prevail  equally  in  every 
part  of  the  great  political  bodies,  or  were  luxury  and  fuperfluous 
confumption,  every  where  carried  to  the  fame  height,  trade  might, 
without  any  hurt,  be  thrown  entirely  open.  It  would  then  ceafe 
to  be  an  objetT  of  a ftatefman’s  care  and  concern.  On  the  other 
hand,  were  all  nations  equally  careful  to  check  every  branch  of 
unprofitable  commerce,  a general  ftagnation  of  trade  would  foon 
be  brought  about.  Manufa^ures  would  no  more  be  the  objed  of 
traffic  5 every  nation  would  fupply  itfelf,  and  nothing  would  be 
either  exported  or  imported  but  natural  produ6tions. 

But  as  induilry  and  idlenefs,  luxury  and  frugality,  are  conftantly 
changing  their  balance  throughout  the  nations  of  Europe,  able 
merchants  m.ake  it  their  bufmefs  to  inform  themfelves  of  thefe 
fluauations,  and  able  ftatefmen  profit  of  the  difcovery  for  the  re- 
eftabliftiment  of  their  own  commerce ; and  when  they  find  that  this 
can  no  more  be  carried  on  with  the  manufaaures  or  produce  of 
their  own  country,  they  engage  their  mierchants  to  become  carriers 
for  their  neighbours,  and  by  thefe  means,  form  as  it  were  a third 
and  iaft  entrenchment,  which,  while  they  can  defend  it,  will  not 
fufier  their  foreign  trade  to  be  quite  extinguiihed^  becaufe,  by  tins 
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lait  expedient,  it  may  continue  for  fome  time  to  increaie  their  na^ 
tional  flock.  It  is  in  order  to  cut  off  even  this  refource,  that  fome 
nations  lay  not  only  importations  tmder  reflraint,  but  alfo  the  im- 
porters Let  fuch  precautions  be  carried  to  a certain  length  on  all 
hands,  and  we  fhall  fee  an  end  to  the  whole  fyftem  of  foreign 
trade,  fo  much  alamode,  that  it  appears  to  become  more  and  more 
the  object  of  the  attention  as  well  as  of  the  imitation  of  all  modern, 
ftatefmen. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

W^hen  a rich  Nation  finds  her  Foreign  ^racfe  reduced  to  the 
Articles  of  Natural  Produce,  what  Is  the  bef  plan  to  be  followed,  f 
and  what  are  the  Confequences  of  fuch  a Change  of  Clrcumfances  f 


There  is  now  no  more  queflibn  of  a trading  nation;  this 
Ghara6ter  is  loft,  the  moment  there  is  a.  flop  put  to  the  export, 
of  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  her  peoples 

The  firft  objects  of  her  care  fhould  be  to  increafe,  by  every  poflible 
means,  the  quantity  of  her  natural  produce ; to  be  as  frugal  as 
poflible  in  the  confumption  of  it,  and  to  export  the  furplus  to  the  belt 
advantage. 

If  fhe  finds  her  exportation  of  fubfiftence  going  forward,  while 
fome  of  her  people  remain  in  want,  fhe  may  reft  affured  that  in- 
duftry  is  made  to  fuffer  by  fome  internal  vice ; and  the  moft  pro- 
bable caufe  of  fuch  an  effect  will  be  found  to  be  an  unequal  com- 
petition between  thofe  of  the  lower  claffes,  who  work  for.  a phyfi- 


5 By  the  aft  of  navigation  in  England. 
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cal-neceflkrr.  This  mull  be  removed,  and  the  ftatefman  Ihould 
-never  reft,  until  he  has  fet  the  balance  of  work  and  demand  fo  far 
right,  as  to  prevent  at  leaft  the  fcale  of  ’work  from  preponderating ; 
for  this  is  the  door  by  which  mifery  gets  in  among  the  people. 

The  fcale  of  demand  preponderating,  will  not  now  be  fo  hurtful,  as 
this  alteration  of  the  balance  will  only  raife  prices,  and  accelerate 
eirculation,  and  keep  the  other  balance,  to  wit,  that  of  wealth  (of 
which  we  fhall  treat  in  the  following  chapter)  in  a conftant  vibra- 
tion, without  diminution  of  the  public  ftock. 

Another  objefl  of  a ftatefman’s  care  in  thefe  fuppofed  circumftan- 
ces,  is  to  fuffer  no  work  whatever,  nor  the  natural  produce  of  any 
Qfjjgp  conducive  to  luxury,  to  be  imported  5 for  although  I 

have  faid,  that  fuperfluous  confumption  can  do  little  harm  when 
the  interefts  of  foreign  trade  do  not  enter  into  the  queftion  fo  as  to 
prevent  exportation,  by  railing  prices  at  home ; and  though  the 
importation  of  foreign  produce,  in  exchange  for  like  commodities 
of  national  grov/tli,  does  no  hurt  to  a ftate  with  refpeft  to  her 
wealth,  yet  if  fuch  importation  be  an  article  of  mere  fuperfluity,  I 
think  a ftatefman  Ihould  prudently  difcourage  it;  becaufe  the  fearch 
Qp  fiipcrfluities  is  of  itfelf  a proof  of  a luxurious  turn,  and  I Ihould 
willi  to  fee  this_turn  improved  fo  as  to  promote  national  purpofes 
only,  that  is,  to  the  augmentation  and  fubliftence  of  ufeful  inha- 
bitants. 


Let  me  illuftrate  this  by  an  example.  Foreign  wines,  I lhall  fup- 
pofe,  become  alamode,  as  a part  of  the  luxury  of  an  elegant  table, 
A ftatefman,  by  his  example,  may  difcourage  this,  and  introduce 
many  other  articles  of  expence  in  entertainments  fufiicient  to  com- 
penfate  it.  The  furniture  of  apartments  may  be  rendred  more 
magnificent,  ornaments  of  the  fide  board,  decoration  of  deferts, 
new  amufements  immediately  after  dinner  might  be  introduced^ 
which  would  have  an  air  of  refinement  and  delicacy. 


By  fuch  examples  he  might  eafily  fubftitute  one  expence,  which 

might  become  a national  improvement,  in  the  place  of  another, 

wnete 
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where  the  lusury  produces  no  fuch  efrecT.  And  when  prodigality 
and  expence  have  neither  the  good  effetil  of  giving  bread  to  the 
poor,  nor  of  accelerating  circulation  at  home  in  favour  of  the  pub- 
lic, I can  fee  no  reaion  v/hy  a flatefman  fhould  intereft  liimfelf  for 
their  fupport ; and  much  lefs,  why  a fpeculative  perfon,  who  ex- 
amines only  the  methods  of  making  mankind  happy  by  their  mu- 
tual fervices  to  each  other,  fhould  ilrain  a fubject,  in  order  to  find 
arguments  proper  to  make  either  the  apology  or  panegj^ric  of  the 
various  fchemes  of  difiipation. 

I need  not  add,  as  a reftriAion  of  this  principle  of  difcourag- 
ing  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  (which  become  ar- 
ticles of  a greater  fuperfluous  home-confumption)  that  when  fuch 
a branch  of  trade  becomes  neceflary  to  be  carried  on,  in  order  to 
engage  a neighbouring  nation  to  confume  of  home-fuperfluities ; 
in  this  cafe,  the  luxury  of  the  confumers  of  the  foreign  produce,  has 
an  evident  tendency  to  national  improvement.  If  delicate  wines, 
and  raw  filk,  are  imported  as  a return  for  fait  herrings  and  raw 
hides,  the  fupport  of  fuch  a trade  is  only  the  means  of  making  the 
rich  confume  thefe  articles  of  home-production,  by  converting  them 
into  burgundy  and  velvet. 

Thefe  confiderations  regard  the  augmentation,  or  at  leafi;  the 
prefervation  of  national  wealth.  If  they  are  attended  to,  it  is  hardly 
poflible  that  any  part  of  what  is  already  acquired,  can  go  abroad  j 
and  in  this  eafe  the  whole  balance  of  the  exportation  of  natural 
produce  becomes  clear  gain. 

There  are  fiill  feveral  things  to  be  obferved  Vvdth  regard  to  the 
exportation  of  natural  produce.  Such  articles  as  are  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  are  not  produced  in  other  countries,  as  wines  in  the 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe,  ought  always  to  be  exported  by 
the  inhabitants,  becaufe  confiderable  profits  muft  be  made  upon  a 
trade  where  there  is  no  rivalfliip ; and  on  fuch  occafions,  a people 
ought  to  be  wife  enough  to  keep  fuch  profits  for  themfelves. 


VOL,  L 
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' But  if  other  nations  will  not  receive  them,  nnlefs  they  be  im.-- 
ported  bv  their  own  fubjeas,  then  the  ftatefman  may  impofe  a duty 
upon  exportation,  which  is  one  way  of  iharing  the  profits  with  the 
carriers.  All  the  precaution  necefiTary,  in  im.pofing  this  duty,  is  not 
to  raife  it  fo  high  as  to  diminifii  the  demand  ; nor  to  give  an  encou- 
ragement to  a neighbouring  nation,  to  enter  into  competition  for 

fuch  a branch  of  trade. 

Neighbouring  Rates  wliich  furniih  the  fame  articles  of  natural 
produce,  regulate,  commonly,  the  duties  upon  exportation,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  nearly  to  compenfate  all  differences  which  ffrangers 
may  find,  between  trading  xvith  the  one  or  with  the  other.  ^ Or 
they  grant  particular  privileges  in  point  of  trade,  to  the  nations 
with  whom  they  find  it  moft  for  their  advantage  to  trade. 

If  the  natural  advantages  upon  fuch  articles  are  lefs  confiderable, 
no  duty  can  be  impofed.  Exportation  may  then  be  encouraged  by 
granting  ffill  greater  privileges  to  ffrangers  or  others,  who  anay 
promote  the  exportation  at  little  coff  to  the  ffate. 

If  in  the  laft  place,  the  natural  produce  of  a country  be  common 
to  others,  where  it  is  perhaps  equally  plentiful,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  procure  the  exportation  of  it ; and  yet  it  may  happen,  that  too 
o-reat  an  abundance  of  it  at  home,  may  occafion  inconveniencies. 
hi  this  cafe  the  ftatefman  muff  give  a premium  or  bounty  upon  ex- 
portation, as  the  only  method  of  getting  rid  of  a fuperffuity,  which 
may  inffuence  fo  much  the  whole  mafs  of  the  commodity  produced, 
as  to  fink  the  price  of  the  induftry  of  thofe  employed  in  it,  below 
the  ftaildard  of  their  phyfical-neceffary.  By  giving,  therefore,  this 
premium  he  fupports  induftry  in  that  branch  j he  takes  nothing 
from  the  national  wealth  j and  the  exportation,  which  takes  place, 
in  confequence  of  the  bounty,  is  all  clear  gain.  This  is  an  uncom- 
mon operation  in  trade,  but  it  has  fo  mtimate  a connection  with  the- 
docftrine  of  taxes,  and  the  proper  application  of  public  money,  that 
I will  poftpone  the  farther  confideration  of  it  until  I come  to  that 

branch 
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branch  of  my  fabjecl ; and  the  rather,-  that  this  book  is  Avelling 

beyond  its  due  proportion.  - 

I have  little  occafion  to  fpeak  of  importations,  into  a country 
which  exports  no  manufacliires.  The  ruling  principle  in  fuch 
cafes,  is  to  fuffer  no  importation  but  what  tends  to  encourage  the 
exportation  of  the  furplus  of  natural  produce,  and  which,  at  the 
fame  time,  has  no  tendency  to  rival  any  branch  of  domeftic  im 
duftry.  Thus  it  is  much  better  for  a northern  country  to  pamper 
the  tafte  of  her  rich  inhabitants  with  wines  and  fpices,  than  to  dif- 
courage  agriculture  by  the  importation  of  rice  and  foreign  grain  j 
fuppoling  the  alternative  guite  optional,  and  the  one  as  "u  ell  as  the 
other  to  be  the  returns  of  her  own  fuperffuity. 

I como  next  to  the  confideration  of  her  inland  trade,  and  con- 
fumption  of  her  own  manufactures.  Here  there  is  no  queflion  of 
either  an  increafe  or  diminution  of  her  wealth,  but  only  of  making 
it  circulate  in  the  beft  manner  to  keep  every  body  employed. 
Several  conliderations  muft  here  influence  our  flatefman  s condu6t, 
and  a due  regard  muft  be  had  to  every  one  of  them.  I ftiall  reduce 
them  to  three  difterent  heads,  and  pafs  them  in  review  very  curfo- 
rily,  as  we  have  already  explained  fufliciently  the  principles  Upon 
which  they  depend. 

imo.  To  regulate  confiimption  and  the  progrefs  of  luxury,  in 
proportion  to  the  hands  which  are  found  to  fupply  them. 

ado.  To  regulate  the  multiplication  of  inhabitants  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil.  Thefe  two  confiderations  muft 
conftantly  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  fo  far  therefore,  as  the  ftatefman  finds  his  country  ftill  capable 
of  improvement,  in  fo  far  he  may  encourage  a oemand  for  work, 
and  even  countenance  new  branches  of  fuperfluous  confumption  j 
lince  the  equivalent  to  be  given  for  them  muft  of  neceffit)/  piove  an 
encouragement  to  agriculture.  But  whenever  the  country  be- 
comes thoroughly  cultivated  and  peopled  to  the  full  proportion  of 
its  own  produce,  a check  muft  be  put  to  multiplication,  that  is,  to 

y y 2 . luxmnq 
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luxury,  or  mifery  and  depopulation  will  follow ; unlefs  indeed,  we 
fuppofe  that  numbers  are  to  be  fiipported  at  the  expence  of  national 
wealtli,  the  fatal  coniequences  of  which  we  have  already  pointed 

out. 

pio.  He  fnould  regulate  the  diftribution  of  the  clalTes  of  his 
people,  according  to  the  political  fituation  of  the  country. 

This  is  the  mod  complicated  cafe  of  aU.  It  would  be  impru- 
dent, for  example,  in  a very  fmall  date  ntuated  on  the.  continent,  to- 
diflribute  all  its  inhabitants  into  producers  and  confumers,,.as  we 
have  called  them  on  feveral  occafions  ; that  is,  into  thofe  who  live 
upon  a revenue  already  acquired,  and  thofe  who  are  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  acquiring  one  by  fupplying  the  wants  of  the  other.  There 
mud  be  a third  clafs ; to  wit,  thofe  who  - are  maintained  and  taken  ^ 
care  of  at  the  expence  of  the  whole  community,  to.  ferve  as  a de-- 
fence.  This  fet  of  men  give  no  real  equivalent  for  what  they  re- 
ceive ; that  is  to  fay,  none  which  can  circulate  or  pafs  from  hand  to 
hand ; but  dill  they  are  ufefully  employed  as  members  of  a fociety 
mutually  tied  together  by  the  bandnf  reciprocal  dependence..  Here 
is  no  vice  implied  ; but  at  the  fame  time,  the  datefman  mud  attend 
jQ  confeouences  of  fuch  a- didribution  of  clades. 

The  richer  any  date  is,  the  more  it  has  to  fear  from  its  neigh- 
bours : confequently,  the;  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
mud  be  maintained  for  its  defence,  at  the  expenee  of  the  indudry 
of  the  other  inhabitants.  This  mud  diminifh  the  number  of  free 
hands  employed  in  manuf azures,  and  in  fupplymg  articles  of  con- 
fumption : confequently,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  encourage  the 
progrefs  of  luxury,  while  public  fafety  calls  for  a diminution  of 
the  hands  which  mud  fupply  it.  If  in  fiich  circumdances  luxury 
do  not  fuffer  a . check,  demand  will  rife  , above  the  proper  dandard ; 
living  will  become  dearer  daily,  prices  will  rife,  and  they  will  prove 
an  obdacle  to  the  recovery,  of  foreign  trade ; an  object  of  which  a ^ 
prudent.datefman.will  never  lofe-fight  for. a moment. 
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It  is  for  thefe  and  other  fuch  confiderations,  that  many  fmall 
dates  are  found  to  fortify  their  capital ; to  keep  a body  of  foldiers 
in  conftant  pay,  bearing  a great  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  ; to  form  arfenals  well  flored  with  artillery,  and  to  in- 
ditute  fumptuary  laws  and  other  regulations  proper  to  check  lux- 
ury. Nothing  fo  wife  in  every  refped  I Their  territory  cannot  be 
extended  nor  improved,  nor  can  their  inhabitants  be  augmented, 
but  at  the  expence  of  their  wealth  j for  fuch  as  gained  their  liveli- 
hood at  the  expence-  of  drangers,  are  at  prefent  out  of  the  quedion. 
Were  their  own  citizens  therefore  perrnitted,  out  of  the  abundance 
of  their  wealth,  to  give  ^read  to  as  many  as  their  extravagance 
could  maintain,  the  public  dock  would  be  condantly  diminifliing, 
in  proportion  to  the  foreign  fubddence  imported  for  thefe  fuper- 
numeraries,^  fed  at  the  expence  of  the  luxurious;  which  would  be 
juftfomuchlod.- 

In  other  dates  which  are  extended,  powerful  by  means  of  wealth, 
and  drong  by  nature  and  fituation,  whofe  fafety  is  connected  with-- 
the  general  fydem  of  European  politicks,  which  fecuies  them 
againd  conqued ; fuch  as  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  8cc.  the 
progrefs  of  luxury  does  little  harm  (as  thefe  territories  aie  dill  ca- 
pable of  infinite  improvements)  provided  it  does  not  defcendto  the 
lower  clafles  of  the  people. 

It  ought  to  be  the  particular  care  of  a datefman  to  check  its  pro- 
mefs  there,  otherwife  there  will  be  fmall  hopes  of  ever  recovering', 
foreign  trade.  VTiereas,  if  the  lower  clades  of  a people  continue 
frugal  and  indudrious,  from  thefe  very  circumdances  trade  may- 
open  anew,  and  be  recovered  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  luxury 
comes  to  get  footing  in  other ' nations,  where  the  common  people 
are  lefs  laborious  and  frugal; 

Luxury,  among  thofe  who  live  upon  a revenue  already  got,  and 
who,  by  their  rank  in  the  date,  are  not  calculated  for  indudry,  has 
the  good  effeff  of  alfording  bread  to  thofe  who  fupply  them  ; but.  - 

there,  never  can  be  any  advantage  in  having  luxury  introauced. 

among: 
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among  the  lower  dalles,  becaufe  it  is  then  only  a means  of  ren- 
dring  their  fubfiftence  more  chargeable,  and  confequently  more 
precarious. 

Having  thus  briefl^v  laid  together  the  principal  objecls  of  a Ilatef- 
Tiian’s  care,  npon  the  cefiation  of  the  foreign  trade  of  his  people,  I 
fhall  finifh  my  chapter,  by  pointing  out  fome  general  confequences 
which  reafon  and  experience  fhew  to  be  naturally  connected  with 
filch  a revolution ; not  with  regard  to  induftry  and  inland  trade, 
but  as  they  influence  the  fpirit,  government,  and  manners  of  a 
people. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  fpirit  of  a nation  changes 
according  to  chxumftances.  While  foreign  trade  flourilhes,  the 
minds  of  the  nionied  people  are  turned  to  gain.  Money,  in  fuch 
hands,  is  generally  employed  to  procure  more,  not  to  purchafe 
inftruments  of  luxury,  except  for  the  confumption  of  thofe  prodi- 
gal ftrangers  who  are  thereby  becoming  daily  poorer.  It  is  this 
defire  of  becoming  rich,  which  produces  frugality.  A man  is  always 
frugal  while  he  is  making  a fortune ; another  very  commonly  be- 
comes extravagant  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  j juft  fo  would  it  be  with 
nations,  were  a wife  ftatefman  never  to  interpofe. 

When,  by  the  celfation  of  foreign  trade,  the  mercantile  part  of  a 
nation  find  themfelves  cut  off  from  the  profits  they  ufed  to  draw 
from  ftrangers  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  perceive  the  barriers  of  the 
nation  gradually  fhutting  againft  every  article  of  unprofitable  cor- 
refpondence,  they  begin  to  withdraw  their  flocks  from  trade,  and 
feek  to  place  them  within  the  country.  This  money  is  often  lent  to 
landed  men,  hitherto  living  within  bounds,  for  two  moft  fubftan- 
tial  reafons.  Firft,  becaufe  there  was  little  money  to  be  borrowed, 
from  the  high  rate  of  intereft,  owing  to  the  great  profits  on  foreign 
trade  -,  and  becaufe  the  national  flock  was  then  only  forming.  The 
fecond,  becaufe  the  tafte  of  the  times  was  frugality.  But  when 
once  the  money  \vhich  was  formerly  employed  in  buying  up  loads 
of  work  for  the  foreign  markets,  falls  into  the  hands  of  landed 
6 • mcU; 
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men,  they  begin  to  acquire  a talle  for  luxury.  This  tafte  is  im- 
proved and  extended  by  an  infinity  of  arts,  which  employ  the  hands 
formerly  taken  up  in  furnifiiing  branches  of  exportation.  Thus 
by  degrees  we  fee  a rich,  induftrious,  fmgal,  trading  nation,  tranf- 
fqrmed  into  a rich,  ingenious,  luxurious,  and  polite  nation. 

As  the  fiatefman  formerly  kept  his  attention  fixed  on  the  prefer- 
vation  of  an  equal  balance  between  work  and  demand,  and  on  every 
branch  of  commerce,  in  order  to  prevent  the  carrying  oft  any  part 
of  the  wealth  already  acquired  ; he  mufi  now  direct  his  attention 
towards  the  effects  of  the  domeftic  operations  of  that  wealth.  He 
was  formerly  interefted  in  its  accuniulation  j he  mufi  now  guard 
againfi  the  confequences  of  this. 

While  the  bulk  of  a nation's  riches  is  in  foreign  trade,  they  do- 
not  circulate  within  the  country;  they  circulate  with  llrangers, 
againfi;  whom  the  balance  is  conftantly  found.  In  this  cafe,  the 
richefi;  man  in  a Hate  may  appear  among  the  poorefi:  at  home.  In 
foreign  countries  you  may  hear  of  the  wealth  of  a merchant,  who 
is  your  next  door  neighbour  at  home,  and  who,  from  his  way  of 
living,  you  never  knew  to  be  worth  a fiiiliing.  The  circulation  of 
money  for  home-confumption  will  then  be  very  fmall;  confe- 
quently,  taxes  mufi  be  very  low ; confequently,  government  will, 
be  poor. 

So  foon  as  all  this  load  of  money  which  formerly  was  continually 
going  backwards  and  forwards,  without  almoft  penetrating,  as  one 
may  fay,  into  the  country,  is  taken  out  of  foreign  trade,  and  thrown, 
into  domeftic  circulation,  a new  fcene  opens. 

Every  one  now  begins  to  appear  rich.  That  wealth  which  for- 
merly made  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  now  aftoniflaes  the  pro-^ 
prietors  themfelves.  The  ufe  of  money,  formerly,  was  to  make 
more  of  it : the  ufe  of  money  now,  is  to  give  it  in  exchange  for 
thofe  or  fuch  like  commodities,,  which  w:ere  then  confumed.  by 
firangers  only. 

It  is  this  revolution  in  the  fpirit  of  a people,  which  renders,  the* 

confideration  of  the  balance  of  their  wealth  an  objeft  of  the  greateft. 

political* 
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-political  concern ; becaufe  the  conftant  fiucluation  of  it,  among  the 
leveral  claiTes  of  inhabitants,  is  what  lays  the  foundation  of  public 


0^‘iilcncc* 

government  mufx  always  be  refpecTed,  feared,  and  obeyed  by 
the”  peo^dV  governed  ; confequently,  it  mull  be  po  vverful,  and  its 
power  mu-R  be  of  a nature  analogous  to  that  of  the  fubjeas.  If 
you  fuppofe  a great  authority  veiled  in  the  grandees  of  a kingdom, 
in  confequence  of  the  number  and  dependence  of  their  vaffals,  the 
crown  muft  have  Hill  a more  pov,^erful  vaffalage  at  its  command  r 
if  they  are  powerful  by  riches,  the  crown  mull  be  rich.  Without 
preferving  this  juft  balance,  no  government  can  fublift.  All  power 
conlifts  in  men,  or  in  money. 

If  therefore  we  fuppofe  a vaft  quantity  of  wealth  thrown  into  do- 
rneftic  circulation,  the  ftatefman  muft  follow  new  maxims.  He 
muft  promote  the  circulation  of  it  fo  as  to  fill  up  the  blank  of  fo- 
reign confumption,  and  prefert^e  all  the  induftrious  who  have  en- 
riched him.  The  quicker  the  circulation  is  found  to  be,  the  better 
^opportunity  will  the  induftrious  have  of  becoming  rich  fpeedily ; 
and  the  idle  and  extravagant  will  become  the  more  quickly  pooi. 
xYnother  confequence  equally  certain,  is,  that  tne  quicser  the  cir- 
culation, the  fooner  will  wealth  become  equally  divided  ; and  the 
more  equality  there  is  found  in  wealth,  the  more  equality  will 
he  found  in  power.  From  thefe  principles  it  will  follow,  that  upon 
fuch  a revolution  of  national  circumftances,  a popular  government 
may  very  probably  take  place,  if  the  ftatefman  do  not  take  proper 

care  to  prevent  it.  , r ..i 

This  is  done  by  the  impofition  of  taxes,  and  thefe  are  differently 

laid  oh,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the  government. 

By  taxes  a ftatefman  is  enriched,  and  by  means  of  his  v/ealtn,  he 
is  enabled  to  keep  his  fubjeds  in  awe,  and  to  preferve  his  dignity 

:and  confideration.  ^ . , u 

By  the  diftribution  of  taxes,  and  manner  of  levying  them,  the 

nower  is  thrown  into  fuch  hands  as  the  fpirit  of  the  conftimtion  re- 
B quires 
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quires  it  Iliould  be  found  in.  Are  they  impofed  in  a monarchy 
where  every  man  is  taught  to  tremble  at  the  King’s  name,  the  great 
men  will  be  made  rich  by  his  bounty,  and  the  lower  claffes  will  be 
loaded  and  kept  poor ; that  they  may,  on  ealier  terms,  be  engaged 
to  fill  thofe  armies  which  the  Prince  entertains  to  fupport  his  au- 
thority at  home,  and  his  influence  abroad. 

Here  independent  people  will  aiv/ays  be  looked  upon  with  an 
evil  eye,  and  confidered  as  rivals  to  the  Prince,  who  ought  to  be  the 

only  independent  perfon  in  the  ftate. 

In  limited  governments,  where  the  fovereign  has  not  the  foie 
power  of  taxation,  they  will  be  laid  on  more  equali)- , and  lefs  aibi- 
trarily  j providing  the  theory  of  them  in  general  be  well  under- 
flood.  Here  every  man  muft  know  njahat  he  is  to  pay,  and  nvhen ; 
and  the  amount  of  the  tax  muft  bear  a proportion,  on  one  hand,  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  ; and  on  the  other,  to  the  quantity  of  cir- 
culation which  takes  place  upon  the  payment  of  it : that  is,  a man 
muft:  not  be  made  to  pay  all  the  ftate  can  demand  of  him  for  a year, 
upon  his  making  a trifling,  though  moft  eflential  acquifition  of  a 
neceflary  article  of  fubfiftence. 

I think  I have  obferved  one  remarkable  difference  in  the  point 
of  view  in  levying  taxes  in  countries  where  thefe  two  forms  of  go- 


vernment are  eftablifhed. 

Under  the  pure  monarchy,  the  Prince  feems  jealous,  as  it  were, 
of  growing  wealth,  and  therefore  impofes  taxes  upon  people  who 
are  growing  richer.  Under  the  limited  government  they  are  cal- 
culated chiefly  to  affeft  thofe  who  are  grooving  poorer. 

Thus  the  monarch  impofes  a tax  upon  induftry  j wnere  c'/erj'  one 
is  rated  in  proportion  to  the  gain  he  is  fufpofed  to  make  by  his  pro- 
feffion.  The  poll-tax  and  taille,  are  likewife  proportioned  to  the 
ftippofed  opulence  of  every  one  liable  to  them.  Thefe,  v/ith  others 
of  the  fame  nature,  are  calculated  (as  it  is  alledged)  to  eftablifh  an 
equality  in  the  load  fupported  by  the  fubjecfs  ; by  making  the  in- 
dufti'ious,  and  money  gatherers,  contribute  in  proportion  to  then' 
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gains,  although  the  capital  Rock  from  which  thefe  profits  arife  be 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

In  limited  governments,  impofitions  are  more  generally  laid  upon 
coniumption.  They  encourage  indufiry,  and  leave  the  full  profits 
of  it  to  make  up  a flock  for  the  induftrious  perfon.  When  the  flock 
is  made,  that  is,  when  it  ceaies  to  grow,  it  commonly  begins  to 
decreafe : the  number  of  prudent  people,  who  live  precifely  upon 
their  income,  is  very  fmall.  It  is  therefore  upon  the  dillipation  of 
wealth,  in  the  hands  of  private  people,  that  the  Rate  is  enriched. 
Thus  the  career  towards  poverty  is  only  a little  abridged : he  who 
is  in  the  way  of  fpending  his  eRate  vrill  get  at  the  end  of  it,  if  his 
* life  be  fpared ; and  therefore  there  is  no  harm  done  to  him,  and 
much  good  done  to  the  Rate,  in  making  a part  of  his  wealth  circu- 
late through  the  public  coffers. 

The  only  precaution  neceflary  to  be  taken  in  taxing  confumption, 
IS,  to  render  the  impofitions  equal,  and  to  prevent  their  affedling 
what  is  purely  neceffary ; or  operating  an  unequal  competition  be^ 
tween  people  of  the  fame  denomination.  Such  impofitions  have 
Rill  a worfe  effed,  than  thofe  which  fall  upon  growing  wealth  r 
they  prevent  the  poor  from  being  able  to  fabfiR  themfelves.  A fel- 
low feeling  excites  compaffion  among  thofe  of  the  lower  clafles ; 
they  endeavour  to  affiR  each  other,  and  by  this  operation,  like  a 
pack  of  cards,  fet  up  by  children  upon  a table,  the  firR  that  is 
thrown  down  tumbles  down  another,  until  all  are  laid  flat ; that 
is,  mifery  invades  the  lower  clafies : more  than  one  half  of  a people. 

From  thefe  principles  (which  I have  been  obliged  to  anticipate) 
we  may  gather  the  neceffity  of  taxes,  in  Rates  where  foreign  trade 
begins  m decay.  Without  them,  there  is  no  fecurity  for  a goverm 
ment  againR  the  power  of  dommflic  wealth.  Formerly,  Princes 
lived  upon  their  domain,  or  patrimonial  eRate.  What  domain  would 
be  Rifficient,  at  prefent,  to  lupport  the  expence  of  government? 
And  if  a government  is  not  able  to  hold  the  reins  of  every  principle 
of  action  within  the  Rate,  it  is  no  government,  but  an  idol,  that  is, 
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an  object  of  a voluntary  refpecl.  The  Ilatefman,  therefore,  muft 
hold  the  reins  ; and  not  commit  the  management  of  the  horfes  to 
the  difcretion  of  thofe  whom  he  is  employed  to  conduct. 

Another  confequence  of  taxes,  is,  that  the  more  luxury  prevails, 
the  more  the  ftate  becomes  rich:  if  luxury,  therefore,  breeds  licen- 
tioufnefs,  it  at  the  fame  time  provides  a curb  againft  its  bad  effecSts. 

This  augmentation  of  wealth  produces  a double  advantage  to 
the  flatefman : for  befides  the  increafe  of  the  public  revenue,  the 
progrefs  of  luxury  changing  the  balance  of  wealth  conflantly,  by 
removing  it  from  the  rich  and  extravagant,  to  the  poor  and  labo- 
rious, renders  thofe  who  were  formerly  rich,  and  confequentiy 
powerful,  dependent  upon  him  for  their  fupport.  By  the  acqui- 
fition  of  fuch  perfons,  he  gains  additional  credit,  and  fupports  his 
authority.  Thus  wealth  and  power  circulate,  and  go  hand  in  hand. 

It  may  be  alked,  hov/  thefe  principles  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
vigour  and  flrength  commonly  found  in  the  government  of  flou- 
rifhing  trading  nations ; for  in  fuch  we  muft  fuppofe  few  taxes ; 
confequentiy,  a poor  and  therefore  a weak  government  ■,  and  a rich, 
confequentiy,  a powerful  people  ? 

I anfwer,  that  under  fuch  circumftances,  a people  are  commonly 
taken  up  with  their  trade,  and  are  therefore  peaceable  ; and  as  their 
wealth  does  not  appear,  being  conflantly  in  circulation  with  flran- 
gers,  the  influence  of  it  is  not  felt  at  home.  While  wealth  is  em- 
ployed in  purfuit  of  farther  gains,  it  cannot  give  power ; confe- 
quentiy, as  to  all  political  effects  at  home,  it  is  as. if  it  did  not  exifl ; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  occaflon  for  the  flate  to  be  poflelied  of  a 
wealth  they  have  no  occaflon  to  employ.  If  fuch  a nation  be  at- 
tacked by  her  enemies,  fhe  becomes  wealthy  in  an  inftant,  'every 
one  contributes  to  ward  off  the  common  danger;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  her  tranquillity  is  diflurbed  at  home,  the  rebellion  gene- 
rally proves  fuccefsful ; which  is  a confirmation  of  the  principles 
laid  down.  1 might  illuflrate  this  by  many  hiflorical  remarks,  I 
fliall  only  fuggeft  to  my  reader,  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  Dutch 

Z z 2 revolutions, 
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revolutions,  and  to  compare  the  fuccefs  of  rebellions  in  France  and 
England,  during  the  laft  centun^  with  others  of  a frelherdate.  Here 
the  reader  may  confult  the  learned  Mr.  Hume’s  obfervation  upon 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  Bijlory  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  I. 

p.  325* 

When,  therefore,  foreign  tiude  has  ceafed  for  fome  time,  and 
luxury  has  filled  up  the  void,  a confiderable  part  of  national  wealth 
begins  to  circulate  through  the  public  treafury.  It  is  natural  then 
for  great  men  to  refort  to  court,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  profits  of 
government ; and  for  the  ftatefman  to  be  fond  of  attaching  fucli 
people  to  his  intereft,  in  order  to  be  a conftant  check  upon  the  tur- 
bulent fpirit,  which  new  gotten  wealth  may  excite  in  the  minds  of 
one  fet  of  people,  and  defperate  fortunes  in  thofe  of  others. 

While  there  was  little  circulation  of  money  in  Europe,  and  few 
taxes,  there  was  fmall  profit  to  be  made  in  following  of  Kings. 
Thefe  were  more  formidable  to  their  enemies,  than  profitable  to 
their  friends.  The  great  men  of  the  hate  lived  upon  their  lands, 
and  their  grandeur  refembled  that  of  the  Prince  5 it  confifted  in  the 
nimiber  and  dependence  of  their  vafials  ; who  got  as  little  by  their 
Lord,  as  he  did  by  the  King.  The  poor  in  thofe  days  were  plun- 
dered of  the  little  money  they  had,  by  the  great  j how  the  great 
are  hripped  of  the  largeh  fums,  by  the  numbers  of  poor,  who  de- 
mand from  them  on  all  hands,  the  juft  equivalent  of  their  induftry. 

When  Princes  find  their  great  men  all  about  them,  all  afking, 
and  all  depending  for  dilFerent  marks  of  their  favour,  they  may 
perceive  the  great  change  of  their  fituation,  produced  by  luxury, 
and  a fwift  circulation.  This  revolution  has  not  been  fudden,  it 
has  "been  the  work  of  feveral  centuries  ; and  I think  we  may  diftin- 
guifti  three  different  ftages  during  this  period. 

The  firft  during  the  grandeur  of  the  feudal  government  t then  the 

great  Barons  were  to  be  confulted,  and  engaged  to  concur  in  the 

King’s  wars,  becaufe  it  was  they  who  paid  the  expence,  and  fuf- 

fered  the  greateft  lofs.  Thefe  are  called  by  fome  the  days  of  liberty  j 

becaufe 
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becaufe  the  flates  of  every  countr)^  in  Europe,  almoft,  were  then  in 
all  their  glory : they  are  called  fo  with  great  reafon,  when  we  con- 

fider  die  condidon  of  the  great  only. 

In  thofe  days  there  were  feldom  any  troubles  or  diHurDances  in 
the  Hate,  feldom  any  civil  wars  levied  againft  the  King,  but  fuch  as 
were  fupported  by  die  grandees ; who,  either  jealous  of  their  own 
juft  rights,  or  ambitious  of  acquiring  others  at  the  expence  of  die 
crown,  ufed  to  compel  their  vaflals,  or  engage  them  by  the  confti- 
tutional  influence  they  had  over  them,  to  difturb  the  puolic  tran- 
quillity. 

The  fecond  ftage,  I think,  may  be  faid  to  have  begun  with  the 
times  of  induftry,  and  the  fpringing  up  of  trade.  Such  Princes, 
whofe  fubjeas  began  to  enrich  ihemfelves  at  the  expence  of  other 
nations,  found,  on  one  fide,  the  means  of  limiting  the  power  of 
the  great  lords,  in  favour  of  the  extenfion  of  public  liberty.  The 
lords,  on  the  other  fide,  when  they  wanted  to  difturb  the  public 
tranquillity,  did  not,  as  formerly,  vindicate  their  own  privileges, 
fo  much  as  they  combined  with  the  people,  and  moved  them  to 

revolt,  on  popular  confidei  adons. 

This  may  be  called  the  period  of  confufion,  out  of  which  has 
arifen  certain  determined  forms  of  government ; fome  drawing 
nearer  to  the  monarchical,  others  .nearer  to  the  popular  form,  ac- 
cording as  the  power  of  Princes  has  been  more  or  lefs  able  to  fup- 
port  itfelf,  during  the  fliock  of  the  revolution,  and  the  overturn  of 
the  balance  between  public  and  private  opulence. 

The  third  and  laft  ftage,  of  which  I fliall  fpeak  at  prefent,  may 
be  fixed  at  that  period  when  the  proportion  of  the  public  revenue 
became  adequate  to  the  mafs  or  national  wealth  ; wh\_n  geneial 
laws  were  made  to  govern,  and  not  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
great.  The  grandees  now,  from  being  a bridle  on  royal  authority, 
are  often  found  dependent  upon  it  for  their  fttpport.  The  extraor- 
dinary flux  of  money  into  the  treafury,  enables  Princes  to  keep 
fplendid  courts,  where  every  kind  of  pleafure  and  amufement  is  to 
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be  had.  This  draws  together  the  rich  men  of  the  Rate.  The 
•esample  of  the  fovereign  prompts  thefe  to  an  imitation  of  his  ex- 
pence, this  imitation  increafes  confnmption,  which  in  its  turn 
augments  the  King’s  income,  as  it  diminiflies  that  of  every  other 
perfon. 

When  the  great  men  of  a kingdom  have  exhauRed  their  eRates, 
in  paying  a regular  court  to  the  Prince,  they  employ  the  credit  they 
have  acquired  with  him  during  the  time  of  their  diffipation,  to  ob- 
tain marks  of  his  favour,  in  order  to  fupport  them  in  their  decline. 
By  thefe  they  are  enabled  to  live  in  as  much  Rate  as  before.  They 
find  no  difference  in  their  fituation  ; unlefs  perhaps  they  fhould  acci- 
dentally refledt,  that  the  fund  which  produced  their  former  opu- 
lence, was  in  their  own  poITeilion ; whereas  that  of  their  prefent 
wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  their  maRer 

To  compenfate  this  difference,  they  are  made  to  acquire,  by  the 
favour  of  the  court,  advantages  which  they  never  could  have  en- 
joyed from  the  largeR  independent  fortune. 

The  luxurious  fyRem  of  living,  every  where  introduced,  draws  the 
wealthy  together,  either  in  the  capital  or  in  other  great  cities  of  the 
hingdqm ; where  every  one  compares  the  expence  and  figure  he 
makes,  with  that  of  others  who  are  about  him.  A perfon  honoured 
with  the  King’s  favour,  of  the  fame  quality  with  another,  acquires, 
by  this  circumRance,  a great  fuperiority.  He  commands,  I fhall 
fuppofe,  in  a place  ; he  is  the  perfon  to  whom  people  rauR  apply,  in 
order  to  obtain  favours,  perhaps  juRice  ; he  is  adorned  with  a title, 
or  outward  mark  of  diRincRion,  which  procure  him  refpecf  and 
confideration ; and,  which  is  Rill  more,  he  is  on  the  road  to  a far- 
ther elevation.  It  requires  a great  Rock  both  of  philofophy  and 
good  fenle,  not  to  be  dazzled  with  thefe  advantages.  Independency, 
compared  vrith  them,  is  but  a negative  happinefs.  To  be  truly 
happy,  w'e  muR  have  power,  and  have  ocher  people  .to  depend  on 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

0/  the  Vib'ration  of  the  Balance  of  Wealth  betwee7i  the  Subjecis  of 

a 7nodern  State, 

T T L E have  frequently  mentioned  this  balance,  as  an  object  of 
» great  importance  to  a ftatefman  who  is  at  the  head  of  a 
luxurious  nation ; which  having  lolt  its  foreign  trade,  has  fubiti- 
tuted,  in  the  place  of  it,  an  extenlive  inland  commerce.  This  will 
fupply  the  lofs  of  the  former,  fo  far,  as  equally  to  provide  employ- 
ment, and,  confequentiy,  lubfiftence,,  to  every  one  inclined  to  be  in- 
duflrious  ; although  it  muft  prove  quite  inelFedtual  for  augmenting 
the  national  wealth  already  acquired, 

I lhall  iirit  explain  vfriat  I mean  by  the  balance  of  wealth  vibrat- 
ing between  the  members  of  a fociety,  and  from  that  will  be  feen 
why  I rank  this  alfo  among  the  political  balances  of  a modern  ftate. 

It  has  been  obferved  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  chapter, 
that  the  great  characleriftic  of  vchat  we  call  liberty,  is  the  circula- 
tion of  an  adequate  equivalent  for  every  fervice. 

By  wealth,  I underftand  this  circulating  adequate  equivalent. 

The  delires  of  the  rich,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  them,  make 
them  call  for  the  fervices  of  the  poor : the  neceffities  of  the  poor, 
and  their  defire  of  becoming  rich,  make  them  chearfully  anfwer 
the  fummons  t they  fubmit  to  the  hardeft  labour,  and  comply  with 
the  inclinations  of  the  wealthy,  for  the  fake  of  an  equivalent  in 
money. 

This  permutation  between  the  two  claiTes,  is  what  we  call  cir- 
culation ; and  theeiiecls  produced  by  it,  upon  the  political  fituation 
of  the  parties  at  the  precife  time  of  the  circulation,  and  the  confe- 
quences  after  it  is  compleatly  effected,  explains  what  is  called  the 
balance  of  wealth. 


To 
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To  render  our  ideas  more  correa,  let  us  confider  the  money  on 
one  Me.  and  the  preftations,  as  the  eivilians  call  them  or  perform- 
ances  of  any  kind,  on  the  other,  as  r^cifr^cul  equivalents  for  one 
another  • and  then  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  thofe  preftations 
which  tend  to  put  thefe  equivalents  into  circulation ; that  is  to  fay, 
what  are  the  things  which  money  can  purchafe.  _ 

Thefe  we  may  divide,  with  the  lav/yers,  into  corporeal  and  incor- 
poreal The  corporeal  may  again  be  divided  into  confumable  and 

inconfumable  ; and  the  incorporeal  into  perfonal  fervice,  and  what 

the  lav/yers  call  rights  in  or  to  any  thing  whatever.  I cannot 
fully  explain  myfelf  without  the  help  of  this  diftribution. 

Let  us  next  conMer  the  effeas  of  the  circulation  of  money,  as  it 
has  for  its  objea,  the  acquifition  of  the  four  feveral  fpecies  here 

‘“f.  ofTnconfumable  things.  2.  Of  things  confumable.  3.  Of 
perfonal  fenice.  4.  Of  rights  acquired  in  or  to  any  thing  whatCTer. 

I The  only  thing  inconfumable  is  the  furface  of  the  earth.  is 
mull  not  be  taken  in  a philofophical,  and  far  lefs  in  a chemical 
fenfe  A thing  is  confumed,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  our  inquiry,  the 
mL'ent  it  becomes  ufelefs,  or  even  when  it  is  loft 

The  furface  of  the  earth,  therefore,  is  the  only  thing  inconfum 
able;  becaufe,  generally  fpeaking,  it  never  can  ceafe  tobeufefuL 
and  never  can  be  loft  ; it  may  be  changed,  but  the  earth  muft 
always  have  a furface.  What  is  faid  of  the  furface,  may  be  under- 
ftood  likewife  of  that  findll  part  of  its  body  acceffib  e to  m»n,  or 
-fupplying  him  with  what  he  finds  ufeful  there,  as  the  produce  of 

to  the  earth  itfelf,  notliing  is  lefs  confumable  than  her 
metals,  confequcntly  coin  may  very  properly  be  claffed  under  the 
head  of  things  inconfumable ; although  it  may  be  loft,  and  even 

worn  out  in  circulation.  ^ 

Let  us  now  confider  the  effects  of  circulation  in  the  purchafe  of 

land.  (A),  I fitaU  fuppofe,  has  a piece  of  land,  and 
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thoufand  pounds  weight  of  gold  coin,  which  the  laws  of  fociety 
have  conllituted  to  be  an  adequate  circulating  equivalent  for  every 
thing  vendible.  They  agree  to  make  an  exchange.  Before  the  ex- 
change the  balance  of  their  wealth  is  equal ; the  coin  is  worth  the 
land,  the  land  is  worth  tlie  coin  ; the  exchange  makes  no  alteration, 
nor  has  it  the  effect  of  making  any  afterwards  ; the  new  landlord 
may  apply  himfelf  to  the  improvement  of  the  foil,  the  monied 
man  to  the  turning  of  his  thoufand  weight  of  gold  coin  to  the  befl 
advantage ; confequently,  by  this  tranfadtion,  no  vibration  of  the 
balance  feems  to  be  affected. 

If  coin  itfelf  be  the  objedt  of  fale,  the  confequences  are  much  the 
fame.  (A)  has  a guinea,  (B)  has  twenty  one  fhillings,  the  exchange 
they  make  produces  no  alteration  in  their  circumflances.  The 
fame  holds  good  in  other  fpecies  of  circulation,  fuch  as  the  tranf- 
miilion  of  money  by  inheritance.  (A)  dies  and  leaves  his  money 
to  (B) ; here  the  poffefibr  of  the  money  only  changes  his  name, 
perhaps  his  inclinations,  and  that  is  all.  In  like  manner  a perfon 
pays  his  debts,  and  withdraws  his  bond,  or  other  fecurity ; no  ba- 
lance is  affedted  by  this  circulation,  matters  hand  between  the  par- 
ties jufl  as  before. 

The  nature,  therefore,  of  circulation,  when  one  inconfumable 
commodity  is  given  for  another,  is,  that  it  operates  no  vibration  in 
the  balance  of  wealth  between  the  parties;  becaufe,  in  order  to 
produce  this,  one  mufl  remain  richer  than  he  was  before,  and  the 
other  proportionally  poorer. 

II.  Under  the  fecond  head  of  alienation,  to  wit,  that  of  confum- 
able  commodities,  is  comprehended  every  thing  corporeal,  except 
money,  and  land,  which  money  may  purchafe.  In  thefe,  two 
things  deferve  attention.  Firft,  the  fimple  fubflance,  or  the  pro- 
duclion  of  nature ; the  other,  the  modification,  or  the  work  of 
man.  The  firft  I fhall  call  the  intrinfic  nvorth,  the  other,  the  ufeful 
‘value.  The  value  of  the  firft,  muft  always  be  eftimated  according 
to  its  ufefulnefs  after  the  modification  it  has  received  is  entirely 

VOL.  I,  A a a deflroyed, 
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deftroyed,  and  when  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  both  mull  be  con- 
fumed  together,  then  the  total  value  is  the  fum  of  both.  The  va- 
lue of  the  fecond  mull  be  eftimated  according  to  the  labour  it  has 
coR  to  produce  it.  An  example  will  make  this  plain. 

The  intrinfic  worth  of  any  filk,  woollen,  or  linnen  manufacture, 
is  lefs  than  the  primitive  value  employed,  becaufe  it  is  rendred  al- 
moR  unierviceable  for  any  other  ufe  but  that  for  which  the  manu- 
facture is  intended.  But  the  intrinfic  fubftance  of  a loaf  of  bread 
lofes  nothing  by  the  modification,  becaufe  the  laft  cannot  be  con- 
fumed  without  the  firft.  In  a piece  of.  filver  plate  curiouily 
wrought,  the  intrinfic  worth  fubfifts  entire,  and  independent  of  tne 
ufeful  value,  becaufe  it  lofes  nothing  by  the  modification.  The  in- 
trinfic value,  therefore,  is  conftantly  fomething  real  in  itfelf : the 
labour  employed  in  the  modification  reprefents  a portion  of  a man  s 
time,  which  having  been  ufefully  employed,  has  given  a form  to 
fome  fubftance  which  has  rendred  it  ufeful,  ornamental,  Oi.  in 
fliort,  fit  for  man,  mediately  or  immediately. 

Let  us  now  apply  thefe  diftinftions  to  the  diflFerent  circum— 
ftances  which  attend  confumption,  in  order  to  perceive  their  ef- 
fects. 

The  confumption  of  the  intrinfic  value  of  any  commodity,  takes 
place  the  moment  the  matter  employed  begins  to  diminifti,  and  is 
compleated  fo  foon  as  it  is  confumed  totally.  The  confumption 
of  the  ufeful  value  proceeds  in  like  manner,  in  proportion  as  the 
ufe  it  is  put  to  makes  the  value  of  it  diminilh,  or  difappear  alto- 
gether. _ . 

Let  us  next  take  an  example,,  and  examine  the  effedls  of  circu- 
lation in  the  purchafe  of  things  confumable,  as  to  the  vibration  of 
the  balance  of  wealth.  (A)  has  a piece  of  coin,  (B)  has  fomething 
which  his  labour  has  produced  ; they  m.ake  an  exchange.  (A)  hi- 
therto has  neither  gained  or  loft,  neither  has  (B)  ; but  (A)  begins  to 
make  ufe  of  what  he  had  purchafed  with  his  coin,  and  in  ufing 
it  a part  difappears  ; that  moment  the  balance  begins  to  turn 
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againll  him.  (B)  on  the  other  hand,  exchanges  liis  piece  of  coin 
with  another,  whom  we  fhall  call  (C),  and  gets  in  return  a piece  of 
wood ; if  (B)  puts  this  piece  of  wood  into  the  fire,  in  proportion  as 
the  wood  confumes,  the  balance  is  returning  to  its  level  between  (A) 
and  (B),  and  is  changing  in  favour  of  (C).  If  (B),  inflead  of  burn- 
ing his  wood,  makes  a beam  of  it  for  fupporting  hi?  houfe,  the  ba- 
lance will  turn  more  flowly,  becaufe  the  wood  is  then  longer  in 
confuming : but  if  he  makes  fonie  ufeful  piece  of  furniture  of  one 
part  of  his  woodj  Ite  may  warm  himfelf  with  the  remaining  part  of 
it,  and  with  the  coin  he  gets  for  his  work,  may  buy’ a beam  fbr  his 
houfe,  and  even  food  to  eat.  If  (B)  flops  at  this  peTiod,  and  works 
no  more,  he  will  find  himfelf  juft  upon  a level  with  (A)  ; fo  foon  as 
his  fire  is  burnt  out,  his  beam  rotten,  and  his  food  confumed,  and 
the  whole  balance  will  be  found  in  favour  of  (C),  providing  that  by 
his  induftry  he  has  been  able  to  procure  for  himfelf  all  necefla- 
ries,  and  preferve  the  piece  of  coin  entire.  Here  then  is  the  fpur 
to  induftry  ; to  wit,  the  acduifition  of  this  balance,  which  gives  a 
relative  fuperiority  even  among  thofe  of  the  loweft  clafles,  and  de- 
termines their  rank  as  well  as  their  political-neceflary,  according 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  twenty-firft  chapter. 

The  efiential  characleriftic  of  this  vibration  of  the  balance  of 
wealth,  is  the  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  riches  between 
individuals.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  rhat  under  this  fecond  fpecies 
we  are  to  confider  the  change  of  proportion  no  farther  than  as  it  is 
produced  by  the  circulation  of  a free  adequate  equivalent,  of  fuch 
a nature  as  to  be  transferable  to  another  hand  without  any  diminu- 
tion. The  cdnfumption,  therefore,  is  the  only  thing:  which  makes 
the  balance  turn.  V/hile  the  confiimable  commodity  remains 
entile  in  theliands  of  the  purchafer,  he  ftili  remains  pofleftbr  of  the 
value,  and  may,  by  inverting- the  operation,  return  to  the  pofTef- 
iion  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  wealth  he  had  before. 

Here  it  may  be  afkedj  if  money  be  abfolutely  neceftary  for  pro- 
ducing a vibration  of  this  balance  by  the  means  of  confumption. 

A a.  a.  2 V/e 
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We  may  eafily  conceive  the  greatefl  inequality  between  the  num- 
bers of  a Rate,  without  fuppofmg  the  exiftence  of  money.  We  may 
fuppofe  the  property  of  lands  unequally  divided,  and  a great  fur- 
plus  of  fubfiftence  found  in  the  hands  of  one  individual,  which 
may  by  him  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  induftry. 
Under  fuch  circumftances  then  it  may  be  alked,  if  without  money 
there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a vibration  in  the  balance  of  wealth  j 
fuppofmg  in  this  cafe,  the  term  wealth  to  imply,  in  general,  the 
means  of  purchaflng  whatever  man  can  perform  or  produce, 

I that  no  douDt  the  balance  may  be  fufceptible  of  fmah 

vibrations,  becaufe  even  in  the  exchange  of  confumable  commodi- 
ties, the  confumption  may  go  on  fafter  on  one  fide  than  on  the 
other ; but  I think,  unlefs  the  inconfumable  fund  of  wealth  (which 
is  what  gives  the  ftiperiority,  and  which  in  the  example  alledged,. 
■^Yc  fuppofed  to  be  coin)  can  be  made  to  change  hands  accoiding  to- 
the  adequate  proportion  of  the  confumption  made,  we  cannot  fay 
properly,  that  a vibration  can  be  operated  in  any  confiderable  de- 

gree. 

Let  us  fuppofe  (-A.)  to  be  a proprietor  of  a bit  of  land,  and  (B)  an  in- 
duftrious  workman  j in  order  that  (B)  may  purchafe  the  land  of  (A,) 
it  muft  be  fuppofed  that  (A)  is  very  extravagant,  and  that  he  inclines 
to  confume  a much  greater  proportion  of  work  than  what  is  equi- 
valent to  all  the  furplus-produce  of  his.  land.  Now  in  order  to  fup- 
ply  (A)  to  the  value  of  the  land  itfelf,  (B)  muft  diftribute  his  work 
to  many  different  perfons,  and  take  in  exchange,  not  fuch  things  as 
he  has  ufe  for  himfelf,  but  fuch  as  may  be  found  ufeful  to  (A).  But 
fo  foon  as  (A)  has  paid  to  (B)  the  whole  furplus  of  his  land,  what 
fund  of  credit  will  he  find  in  order  to  engage  (B)  to  furnifti  more  ? 
He  cannot  pay  him  in  land,,  becaufe  this  fund  is  not  fufceptible  of 
circulation ; and  every  expedient  that  could  be  fallen  upon  to  keep 
accounts  clear  between  them,  is  neither  more  or  lefs  than  the  in- 
troduf^ion  of  money ^ either  real  or  fymbolical.  Thefe  terms  muft  be 
expls-ii^ed. 


By 
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By  real  mouey,  is  meant  what  we  call  coin,  or  a modification  of 
the  precious  metals,  which  by  general  agreement  among  men, 
and  under  the  authority  of  a Hate,  carries  along  with  it  its  own  im 
trinfic  value. 

By  fymbolical  money,  I underftand  what  is  commonly  called 
credit,  or  an  expedient  for  keeping  accounts  of  debt  and  credit  be- 
tween parties,  exprefled  in  thofe  denominations  of  money  which 
are  realized  in  the  com.  Bank  notes,  credit  in  bank,  bills,  boncis, 
and  merchants  books  ^where  credit  is  given  and  taken)  are  fome  of 
the  many  fpecies  of  credit  included  under  the  t&rm.  fy^nbolical  money. 

In  the  example  before  us,  we  may  fuppofe  that  (A)  having  no  more 
circulating  equivalent  to  give  (B)  for  his  work,  and  being  defirous 
to  confume  of  it  to  the  value  of  his  land,  fliall  agree  to  ilfiie  notes  of 
hand,  every  one  of  which  fliall  carry  in  it  a right  to  an  acre  of 
land,  to  a fruit  tree,  to  ten  yards  of  the  courfe  of  a river,  8cc.  and 
that  every  fuch  parcel  of  property,  fhall  be  efteemed  at  a certain 
proportion  of  work.  This  agreement  made,  he  goes  on  with  his 
Gonfumption,  and  pays  regularly,  and  adequately,  the  value  of 
what  he  receives ; and  in  proportion  as  confumption  proceeds  on. 
the  fide  of  (A),  the  balance  of  weakh  mull  turn  in  favour  of  (B); 
whereas  while  (A)  kept  his  bit  of  land,  and  (B)  his  faculty  of  work- 
ing up  an  equivalent  for  the  furplus  of  it,  the'  balance  flood  even  ; 
becaule  the  land  on  one  hand,  and  the  induflry  on  the  other,  produ- 
ced adequate  equivalents  for  each  other.  The  produce  of  both  was 
confumable,  and  fuppofed  to  be  confumed  ; which  operation  being 
over,  the  land  and  the  induflry  remained  as  before,  ready  to  pro- 
duce anew.  Here  then  is  the  eifecl  of  credit  or  fymbolicar  money  5 
and  here  I alk,  whether  or  not  the  notes  of  hand  given  by  (A)  to  (B), 
do  not  contain  as  real  a value,  as  if  he  had  given  gold  or  filver  ? and 
farther,  whether  or  not  it  appears,  that  the  country  where  they  live 
becomes  any  richer  by  this  invention  ? does  this  note  any  more  than, 
declare  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  value  contained  1 

Nothing 
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Nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to  invent  a money  which  may  make'  land 
circulate  as  \vell  as  houfes,  and  every  other  thing  which  is  of  a na- 
ture to  preferve  the  fame  value  during  the  time  of  circulation. 
Whatever  has  a value,  may  change  hands  for  an  equivalent,  and 
whenever  this  value  is  determined,  and  cannot  vary,  it  may  be 
made  to  circulate  ; and  in  the  circulation  to  produce  a vibration  in 
the  balance  of  wealth,  as  well  as  a pound  of  gold  or  filver  made 
into  coin. 

Thofe  nations,  therefore,  who  only  circulate  their  metals^  con- 
iine induftry  to  the  proportion  of  the  mais  of  them.  Thofe  who 
would  circulate  their  lands,  their  houfes,  their  manufadures,  nay 
their  perfonal  fervice,  even  their  hours,  might  produce  an  encou- 
ragement for  induftry  far  beyond  what  could  be  done  by  metals 
only.  And  this  may  be  done,  when  the  progrefs  of  induftry  de- 
mands a circulation  beyond  their  power. 

This  anticipation  of  the  fubjed:  of  the  following' book,  is  here 
thrown  in,  only  to  enable  my  reader  to  form  to  himfelf  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  fubje6l  we  are  at  prefent  upon,  and-to  help  him  to  judge 
to  what  length  luxury,  that  is  confumption,  may  be  carried.  Since, 
by  what  we  have  faid,  it  appears  that  there  is  . no  impoflibiiity  for  a 
people  to  throw  the  whole  intrinfic  value  of  their  country  into  circu- 
lation. All  may  be  cut  into  paper,  as  it  were,  or  ftamped  upon  copper, 
tin,  or  iron,  and  made  to  pafs  current  as  an  adequate  equivalent  for 
the  produce  of  induftry  ; and  as  there  is  no  bounds  to  be  fet  to  con- 
fumption and  prodigality,  it  might  be  poflible,  by  fuch  an  inven- 
tion, in  the  compafs  of  a year,  to  circulate  an  equivalent  in  coniu- 
mable  commodities  produced  by  induftry,  for  the  whole  property 
of  the  moft  extended  and  moft  wealthy  kingdom.  That  this  is  no 
chimerical  fuppofition,  appears  plain  by  the  activity  of  many 
modern  geniufes,  who,  in  an  inconftderaole  fpace  of  time,  find 
means  to  get  through  the  greateft  fortunes  ; that  is  to  fay,  in  our 
language,  they  throw  them  into  circulation  by  the  means  of  the 
Symbolical  money  of  bonds,  mortgages,  and  accounts.  But  does 
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this  fpecies  of  circulation  increafe  the  riches  of  a Hate  ? Purely  no 
more  than  it  would  increafe  the  riches  of  France  or  England,  to 
carry  all  the  plate  in  the  two  kingdoms  to  be  coined  at  the  mint. 
The  ufe  of  Symbolical  money  is  no  more  than  to  enable  thofe  who 
have  effects,  which  by  their  nature  cannot  circulate  (and  which, 
by  the  bye,  are  the  principal  caufe  of  inequality^)  to  give  an  ade- 
quate circulating  equivalent  for  the  Services  they  demand,  to  the 
full  extent  of  all  their  worth.  In  other  words,  it  is  a,  method  of 
melting  down,  as  it  were,  the  very  caufes  of  inequality,  and  of 
rendring  fortunes  equal. 

The  patrons  therefore  of  Agrarian  laws  and  of  univerfal  equality, 
inftead  of  crying  down  luxury  and  fuperfluous  confumption,  ought 
rather  to  be  contriving  methods  for  rendring  them  more  univerfal. 
If  they  blame  what  is  called  perpetual  fubHitutions  of  property  or 
entails  (made  by  parents  in  favour  of  their  pofterity  as  yet  unborn) 
becaufe  they  are  in  fome  refpecTs  prejudicial  to  induhry ; they 
Ihould  not,  1 think,  find  fault  with  that  charming  leveller  dijfipa-^- 
tion,  that  nurfe  of  induflry,  and  the  only  thing  intended  to  be  pre- 
vented by  fuch  difpofitions.. 

Some  have  perfuaded  themfeives,  that  an  equality  of  fortiine 
would  banifli  luxury  and  fuperfluous  confumption.  Among  the 
rell,  is  M.  de  Montefquieu,  an  author  for  whom  I have  the  highefi: 
efteem,  and  who  has,  in  this  refped:,  been  copied  by  many  others. 
But  I never  found  his  idea  fet  in  a clear  light.  Equality  of  fortune 
would  certainly  change  the  nature  of  luxury,  it  would  diminish 
the  confumption  of  fome,  and  would  augment  the  confumption  of 
others;  but  without  making  people  idle,  it  could  never  deftroyjn- 
dullry  itfelf,  and  while  this  fubfifis  in  an  equal  degree,  there  rnuft 
be  the  fame  quantity  of  what  it  produces  regularly  confumgd. 
Farther,  this  propofition  never  can  be  advanced,  but  on  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  the  luxurious  perfon,  that  is  the  confumer,  mull  be- 
richer  than  he  who  fupplies  him.  This  I cannot  by^  any  means  .ad- 
mit to  be  true.  Mull  the  carter  who.  drinks  a pot  of  beer  be  richer 

tliam 
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than  the  alehoufeman  ? Muft  a country  girl  who  buys  a bit  of  rib- 
band, be  richer  than  the  haberdafher  who  fells  itJ  Muft  the  beau 
be  richer  than  his  taylor?  the  traveller  than  the  banker  who  gives 
him  his  money?  the  client  than  the  lawyer?  the  fick  than  the  phy- 

iician  ? 

How  then  does  it  appear  that  equality  muft  prevent  luxury,  un- 
lefs  we  fuppofe  every  one  confined  to  an  abfolute  phyfical-neceflary, 
and  either  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  contriving,  or  of  the  power  of 
acquiring  any  thing  beyond  it.  This  principle  Lycurgus  alone  laid 
down  for  the  bafts  of  his  republic  ; and  yet  riches  were  known  in 


Sparta  as  well  as  poverty. 

Abfolute  equality,  de  fadlo,  is  an  abfurd  fuppofition,  if  applied  to 
human  fociety.  Muft  not  frugality  amafs,  and  prodigality  dilTi- 
pate : Thefe  oppofite  difpofitions,  are  of  themfelves  fufficient  to  de- 
ftroy  at  once,  the  beft  regulations  for  fupporting  equality,  and, 
when  carried  to  a certain  length,  muft  fubftitute  in  its  place  as  great 
an  inequality  as  the  quantity  of  circulation  is  capable  to  produce- 
Yv  hatever  circulates,  may  ftagnate.  Why  was  there  fo  great  equa- 
lity at  Sparta  ? becaufe  there  was  little  circulation.  Why  are  the 
Capucins  in  a ftate  of  perfefl:  equality  ? becaufe  among  them  there 


is  no  circulation  at  all. 

If  therefore  fuch  variations  in  the  halauce  of  wealth  depend  on 
the  difference  of  genius  among  men,  what  fcheme  can  be  laid  down 
for  preferving  equality,  better  than  that  of  an  unlimited  induftry 
equivalent  to  an  univerfal  circulation  of  all  property,  whereby  dif- 
fipation  mav  correcf  the  effects  of  hoarding,  and  hoarding  again 
thofe  of  diffipation  ? This  is  the  moft  effectual  remedy  both  againft 
poverty  and  overgrown  riches;  becaufe  the  rich  and  the  poor  are 
thereby  perpetually  made  to  . change  conditions.  In  thefe  altera- 
tions in  their  refpeffive  fitiiations,  the  parties  who  are  changing  by 
degrees,  muft  furely  in  their  progrefs  towards  a total  alteration,  bc- 
come,  at  one  time  or  other,  upon  a level,  that  is,  to  an  equalit}  ; as 
tbe  buckets  in  a well  meet,  before  they  can  pafsone  another. 

The 
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^tio.  The  firfl;  fpecies  of  things  incorporeal,  which  may  be  pur- 
chafed  with  money,  is  perfonal  fervice ; fuch  as  the  attendance  of  a 
menial  ferv^ant,  the  advice  of  a phyfician,  of  a lawyer,  the  affift- 
ance  of  fkilful  people  in  order  to  acquire  knowledge,  the  fervice  of 
thofe  employed  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  at  home  and 
abroad,  or  for  the  defence  of  a kingdom  by  fea,  or  land ; the  refi- 
dence  of  great  men  at  court,  who  do  honour  to  princes,  and  make 
their  authority  refpeded ; and  even  when  money  is  given  to  procure 
amufement,  pleafure,  or  diffipation,  when  no  durable  and  tranf- 
ferable  value  is  given  in  return. 

- There  is  a kind  of  refemblance  between  the  fpecies  here  enume- 
rated, and  what  we  called  the  vfeful  njalue  in  confumable  commodi- 
ties. In  the  one  and  the  other,  there  is  an  equivalent  given  for  a 
man  s time  ufefully  employed ; but  the  difference  between  them 
lies  in  this : that  the  ufeful  njalue  being  fupported,  or  having  for  a 
fubftratum,  as  the  fchoolmen  call  it,  the  intrinlic  fubftance,  is  there- 
by rendred  permanent  and  vendible ; whereas  here,  for  want  of  a 
permanent  and  transferable  fubflance,  the  perfonal  fervices  though 
producing  advantages  which  are  fufficiently  felt,  cannot  however 
be  transferred  for  the  adequate  price  they  coft. 

The  circulation  produced  by  this  third  fpecies  of  acquifition, 
operates  an  inftantaneous  vibration  of  the  balance.  The  moment 
the  perfonal  fervice  is  performed,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  confumed  j 
and  although  the  purchafer  has  received  a juft  equivalent  for  the 
money  given,  and  in  fome  cafes  may  even  be  thereby  put  in  a fitu- 
ation  to  indemnify  himfelf  of  all  his  expence,  by  performing  the 
like  fervices  to  others,  yet  every  body  muft  perceive  that  fuch  fer- 
vices cannot  properly  be  confidered  as  a circulation  of  the  for- 
mer. 

4^i?.  The  acquifition  of  the  other  fpecies  of  things  incorporeal,  that 
is,  rights,  produces  little  more  balance,  when  an  adequate  circu- 
lating equivalent  is  given  for  them,  than  the  fale  of  land ; becaufe 
a right  implies  no  more  than  a power  to  ufe,  that  is,  to  confume ; 
VOL.  I.  ukk 
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and  bv  the  ufe,  the  right  is  not  diminiflied:  it  is  balanced  by  the 
ufe  of  the  money  r the  money  therefore  and  the  nght  Txing  both 
permanent,  there  is  no  vibration  in  the  fcates.  Of  this  fpecies  a« 
all  ferviindes  r *e  pnrdrafing  of  prmlegcs  rmmunmes,  e^n  the 
lending  of  money  at  intcieft.  may  here  hot  improprfy  be  clafled. 

Hereit  will,  perhaps,  be  alledged.  that  an  eitample  be  given,  tyherc 
thfereation  ofW  a right,  thongh  purchafed  with  an  adeqtla^  cir- 
culating equivalent,  produces  the  greateft vibration  in  the  balance 
of  weahh  poffible.  It  is  when  a ftate  contrads  debts,  and  when 
the  public  creditors  acquire  a right  to  general  impohaons  on  the 

Tseoole  for  the  payment  of  th^ir  intereft. 

^ -niis  objection  requires  a little  esplanatioB,  and  I liave  ipopoM 

it  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  introducing  an  illuftration  or  my  fubjea. 

If  it  be  faid.-that  in  this  eicample  a.  vibration  in  the  balance  o 

wealth  is  implied,  , then  L fay  that  it  mu*  take  place 

^ r ift.  between  the  creditors  and  the  ftate,  or  ad.  between  *e 
ftate  and  the  people,  or  3d.  between  the,  creditors  and  ihe.  people. 

Tliecreditors  acquire  no  balance  againft  die  ftate,  becaufei 

they  have  given  one inconfumable  commodity  for  another •,  town 

mlney  for  an  annual  income.  The  inoney  is  worth  the  income,  the 
income  is  worth  the  money.  If  therefore  any  change  m the 
lame  comes  afterwards  to, take  place,  itmuft  be  m confequence  o, 
mher  operations  quite  independent  of  this  tranfaft.on  But, let  us 
Lpofe!  which  is  but  too  frequently  the- cafe,  that  here  money 
mfft\e  conftdered  as  a.confumable  commodity  becaufe  it  is  on ly 
bonowed  to  be:  fpent.  In  this  light  does  not  the  creditor  fem  tos 

tcmiire  a balance  ia  his  favour  againft  the  ftate,  lofoon  as  the  mo- 
ney is  aflually  fpent.  I anfwer  in  the  negatiye:  becaufe  a fta.e  by, 
exnending  the  money  borrowed,  remains  with  re.pea  to  the  cre- 
dSs  jul  as  wealthy  as  before.  It  is  the  people  who  pay  the  m- 
mreft.  for  which  the  ftate  gh'es  them  in  return  no  adequate  .ranf- 

ferahk  eqnivaleat.^ 
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ido.  Here  it  is  urged,  that  this  being  the  cafe,  the  fhate  has  ac^ 
qiiired  a balance  againft  the  people  according  to  the  ^inciples  above 
laid  down,  where  it  was  faid,  that  upon  occalions,  where  money 
is  given  for  perfonal  feiwice,  and  where  nothing  transferable  is 
given  in  return,  the  balance  turns  inftantaneoully  in  favour  of 
him  who  received  the  monev. 

To  this  I anfwer,  that  as  to  the  intereft  paid  by  the  people,  the 
flate  does  not  receive  it  for  herfelf,  but  for  the  creditors.  The  per- 
fonal fervices  are  then  fuppofed  to  be  alread^y  paid  for,  and  the  vibra- 
tion has  taken  place  before  the  intereft  becomes  due.  Therefore 
the  balance  does  not  turn  between  the  ftate  and  the  people. 

In  levying  of  taxes  which  are  deftined  to  pay  the  intereft  of  mo- 
ney already  fpent,  the  public  gives  no  adequate  equivalent  on  one 
hand ; and  on  the  other,  it  is  not  enriched  with  refpefl  to  the  peo- 
ple, any  more  than  it  was  impoveriftied  wdth  refpe6t  to  the  creditors, 
by  fpending  the  money  borrowed ; and  fince  there  is  no  reciprocal 
change  in  the  fituation  of  the  two  parties,  I do  not  fee  how  We  cafe 
infer  any  vibration  in  the  balance  of  wealth  between  them.  We 
fhall  prefently  fee  between  whom  the  balance  is  made  to  vibrate. 

3^(7.  The  balance  between  the  creditors  and  the  people  is  Vv^hat 
at  firft  fight  appears  to  be  principally  affefled ; becaufe  the  firft  re- 
ceive a conftant  retribution  from  the  latter,  in  confequence  of  the 
loan.  But  neither  is  any  true  vibration  found  here,  either  adequate 
to  the  loan,  or  to  the  money  fpent.  i/na.  Becaufe  the  creditors 
themfelves'  are  part  of  the  people  who  contribute  towards  all  impo- 
fidons  on  confumptions,  which  are  commonly  the  moft  regular, 
the  moft  permanent,  and  the  moft  familiarly  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  the  intereft.  adi?.  Becaufe  the  money  fpent  by  the 
ftate,  if  fpent  at  home,  returns  to  other  hands  indeed,  but  ftill  re- 
turns to  the  people,  of  whom  we  are  here  fpeaking.  And  be- 
caufe there  is  no  tranfaction  at  all  betvceen  the  creditors  and  the 
people, 

Obie<5tiom 
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Objection.  By  this  way  of  reafoniiig  it  would  appear,  that  the  ex- 
haufting  a people  by  taxes,  makes  no  vibration  in  the  balance  of 

their  w'ealth. 

Anfwer.  If  the  people  be  exhaufted,  it  mull  be  by  enriching 
Rran^ers.'  This  cafe  flaonld  at  prefent  be  excluded,  as  we  have 
laid  Side  the  confideration  of  foreign  relations.  But  allowing  this 
circumftance  alfo  to  be'  implied  in  the  objections  made,  I agree  that 
every  penny  of  money  fent  out  of  a countr}^  for  no  real  and  per- 
manent equivalent  received  in  return,  operates  a vibration  in  the 
wealth  between  nation  and  nation  j but  none  between  fubjed  and 
fubjeCt.  To  this  it  is  anfwered,  that  when  taxes  are  high,  many 
people  are  ruined  while  others  are  enriched.  This  operates  a 
vibration.  I allow  it ; but  then  I reply,  that  by  the  very  fuppofition 
in  every  fuch  cafe,  the  money  muft  remain  at  home ; whereas  in 
the  former,  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  expended  abroad.  Now  we  are 
not  at  prefent  exairiining  the  effeCts  of  debts  and  taxes,  in  changing 
the  balance  between  man  and  man,  but  only  between  the  three 
cumulative  interefts  above  fpecified,  the  Rate,  the  people,  and  the 

Let  me  now  alk,  what  is  the  effed  of  taxes  on  the  vibration  of 

the  balance  of  wealth  between  individuals  ? 

I anfwer,  that  whoever  pays  a tax,  appears  to  pay  for  a perfonal 
fervice.  He  receives  no  corporeal  equivalent  which  can  be  alien- 
ated by  him  for  the  fame  value ; and  he  who  is  employed  by  the 
Rate,  and  is  paid  with  the  produce  of  taxes,  acquires  a balance  in 
his  favour  againR  thofe  who  pay  them.  When  the  amount  of 
taxes  goes  abroad  for  foreign  fervices,  there  can^  be  no  alteration 
upon  the  balance  -at  home,  as  has  been  faid ; neither  is  there  any 
when  it  remains  at  home : the  people  and  the  creditors  are  as  rich 
as  before.  Let  this  fuRice  at  prefent,  as  to  the  effeds  of  debts  and 

taxes  upon  the  balance  of  national  wealth. 

Induflry  is  the  only  method  of  making  wealth  circulate,  fo  as  to 

change  its  balance  between  the  parties?  all  kinds  of  circulation 
^ which 
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which  operate  no  fuch  change,  are  foreign  to  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe. 

A man  dies  and  leaves  his  wealth  to  another,  no  body  lofes  by 
this,  but  he  who  is  no  more;  a fecond  pays  his  debts,  neither 
debtor,  or  creditor  can  be  faid  to  change  circumftances  by  the- 
operation.  A merchant  buys  a quantity  of  merchandize  for  ready 
money,  he  thereby  lofes  no  balance  of  his  wealth  ; it  is  true  he  has. 
given  money  for  confumable  eiFecT:s-;  but  the  balance,  does  notope- 
rate  until  the  confumption  takes  place,  and  as  he  is  not  fuppofed 
to  buy  in  order  to  confume,  I rank  this  branch  of  circulation  amono- 
thofe  which  do  not  influence  the  balance. 

Thus  we  find  two  different  kinds  of  circuration  in  a flate ; one 
which  makes  the  balance  turn,  and  one  which  does  not.  Thefe 
objeffs  are  of  no  fmall  confequence  to  be  attended  to  in  the  right 
impofition  of  taxes,  as  fhall,  in  its  proper  place,  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained. At  prefent  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  proper  time 
of  laying  on  taxes  is  at  the  time  of  circulation : becaufe  the  impo- 
fition may  then  be  always  exactly  proportioned  to  the  fum  circulat- 
ing ; confequently,  to  the  faculties  of  the  perfons  feveraliy  in- 
terefled. 

In  all  excifes,  or  taxes  upon  confumption,  it  is  the  money  of  the 
confumer  which  is  taxed,  in  the  inffant  of  the  payment;  fo  that  he 
againfi;  whom  the  balance  is  to  turn,  has  the  additional  load  to  pay. 
This  fpecies  of  tax,  impofed  at  the  time  of  cireulationj  is  what  pro-^ 
duces  the  largeff  fums  to  a flate.  I never  heard  of  a proper  expe- 
dient for  taxing  the  perfon  in  whofe  favour  the  balance  is  to  turn, 
tliough  from  the  principles  which  are  afterwards  to.  be  laid  down,, 
we  may  perhaps  difcover  one. 

As  for  the  other  fpecies  of  circulation,  where  the  balance  does,, 
not  turn,  it  is  not  fo  much  the  cuflom  to  impofe  very  confiderable- 
taxes  upon  it : there  are  however  feveral  examples  to  be  met  with,, 
which  point  out  how  they  may  be  impofed.  The  cafualties  paid 
upon  the  change  of  vafials,.  or  upon  the  fall  of  lives,  in  leafes  upon. 

lands. 
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lands  in  England ; tLe  confirmation  o£  teitaments  in  Scotland ; in- 
veftitures  in  Germany ; the  xentiane  denier,  the  hds  et  rentes,  and 
the  control  upon  the  a£i:s  of  notaries  in  France  the  emoluments  of 
the  Rota  in  Spain,  and  in  many  Roman  Catholic  countries,  are  of 
this  fpecies.  Upon  the  fame  principle,  taxes  more  or  lefs  confider- 
able  might  be  laid  upon  every  branch  of  this  kind  of  circulation ; 
for  which  purpofe,  it  would  be  highly  neceffary  to  find  out  all  the 
ramifications  -of  it,  by  analyfing  it  to  the  bottom,  as  we  have  hi- 
therto run  through  it  very  fuperficiaily. 


CHAP,  XXVIL 

€}ir dilation  and  the  Balance  of  PF zalth^  ohjeBs  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  a -wiodern  Statefman, 

TTAVING  explained  the  nature  of  circulation,  and  of  this 
balance,  we  are  next  to  point  out  the  objefls  of  a fiatefman’s 
attention  eoncerning  them, 

I.  L&  ought  do  form  to  hhrfelf  a clear  and  dijiindt  idea  of  the  nature,  pro-^ 
perties,  and  effedis  of  circulation  ; a.  avord  frequently  made  life  of  ^without 
much  meaning,  and  in  a ‘vague  and  undetermined  fenfe. 

The  term  circulation  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  mod:  exprefiive  in  any 
language,  and  is  therefore  eafily  underftood.  It  reprefents  the  fuc- 
ceflive  tranlition  of  money,  -or  transferable  commodities,  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  their  return,  as  it  were  in  a circle,  to  the  point  from 
which  they  fet  out.  This  is  the  rough  idea  which  every  one,  who 
underflands  the  word  at  all,  mufi;  form  of  its  meaning.  But  a llatef- 
man’s  perceptions  mufi;  be  more  accurate  as  well  as  more  complex. 
He  mull  combine  the  confequences  v/hich  refult  from  this  fuc- 

ceflive  tranfition,  and  attend  to  the  €j[fe(51s  produced  by  it.  He  mufi; 

not 
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not  only  conlider  the  money,  which  is  a permanent  value,  palEng 
from  liand  to  hand,  but  weigh  the  eonfequenees  of  the  variety  of 
confumption  which  k draws  along  with  it^  in  its  progrefs. 

Before  a guinea  can  travel  from  London  to  York,  k may  be  the 
means  of  confuming  a thoufand  times  its  value,  and  as  much  more^ 
before  it  can  return  to  London  again.  Every  flop  the  guinea  makes 
in  its  eourle,  marks  a want  of  deiire  to  confume,  in  him  who  pof- 
fefles  it.  If,  therefore,  in  any  country,  there  were  but  one  guinea 
in  circulation,  all  confumption  would  Hop  {or  barter  would  take 
place)  tire  moment  k fell  into  the  hands  of  a mifer.  This  leads  us 
to  the  fecond  object  of  a ftatefman-s  attention. 

II.  He  ought  at  all  times  to  maintain  a juft  proportion  Ht^een  the  produce 
of  induftry,  and  the  qmntity  of  eircvlating  equivalent.,  in  the  hands  of  his 
fuhjecls,  for  the  pur  chafe  of  it;  that.  By  a feady  and  judicious  .adtninif ration, 
be  may  lonve  it  vi  hie  pcrwer  at  all  times,  either  to  check  prodigality  and  hurt- 
ful kixwry.,  &r  to  extend  induftry  and  domeftic  eonfumpiiou^  according  as  the 
circ.wrftMiees  of  his  people  fhali  require  the  one  or  the  othei"  comeUive,  to  .be 
applied  to  the  natural  hent  and/pirk  of  fhe  timesi. 

For  this  ^ purpofe,  he  muk  examine  the  fituation  of  his  country, 
relatively,  to  three  objects,  viz.  the  propenfity  of  the  rich  to  con- 
fume  ; the  difpofition  of  the  poor  to  he  induftripus  ; and  the  pro- 
portion of  circulating  money,  with  refpeck  to  the  one  and  ihe 
other. 

If  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  is  below  the  proportion 
of  the  two  iirft,  induftry  will  never  be  able  to  exert  itfelf ; becaufe- 
the  equivalent  , in  the  hands  of  the  confumers,  is  then  below  the 
propardon  of  their  defires  to  confume,  and  of  thofe.of  the  induf- 
trious  to  produce.  Let  me  iiluftrate.  this  by  a familiar  example  . 
taken  from  a.- party  at  quadrille. 

When,  on  dealing  the. cards,  every  one  puts  in  a fifti . into  the 
ftake,  according  to  the  old  Englkh  fafliion,  a very  few  are  fufficient 
for  die  circuladon  of  the  game : but  when  yo.u  play  die  aces,  the 
conlolation  and  the  multiplica  tion  of  heads  according  .to  the  Erencli 

cuftomy. 
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cuftom,  you  muft  have  a box  with  contracts,  fiflies,  and  counters  ; 
-fo  reducing  all  to  the  loweft  denomination,  every  player  has  occa- 
fion  for  above  five  hundred  marks.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  the 
■number  of  marks  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  circulation  of  the 
.game.  But  at  play,  as  in  a ftate,  circumftances  render  this  circu- 
lation very  irregular.  Fortune  may  run  fo  equally  among  the 
-players,  during  a confiderable  time,  that  none  of  them  may  have 
;occafion  to  pay  away  above  the  value  of  a hundred  counters,  and 
while  this  equality  continues,  there  is  not  found  the  fmalleft  inter- 
ruption in  the  circulation.  But  let  one  of  the  players  have  a run 
of  luck,  you  will  foon  fee  three  of  the  boxes  empty,  and  all  the 
circulating  marks  heaped  up  before  the  winner.  Fortune  at  qua- 
drille, forms  ftagnations  of  the  circulating  equivalent,  as  induftry 
and  frugality  form  them  in  a ftate.  At  this  period  of  the  game, 
muft  not  the  players  ftop,  or  muft  they  not  fall  upon  a way  of 
drawing  back  their  marks  into  circulation  ? If  they  borrow  back 
from  the  winner,  this  reprefents  loan.  If  they  buy  back  their 
marks  with  money  from  their  purfes,  it  reprefents  what  I call 
throwing  folid  property  into  circulation. 

From  this  familiar  example,  we  may  judge  how  neceflary  it  is 
that  the  circulating  fund  be  conftantly  kept  up  to  the  proportion 
of  the  occafions  for  it.  It  is  impoflible  to  determine  the  proportion 
of  coin  neceflary  for  carrying  on  the  circulation  of  a country,  efpe- 
cially  of  one  where  neither  loan,  or  paper  credit,  that  is  the  melt- 
ing down  of  folid  property,  are  familiarly  known.  Here  is  the 
reafon : the  folution  of  the  queftion  does  not  depend  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  coin  alone,  but  alfo  upon  the  difpolition  ot  thofe  who  are 
the  poireflbrs  of  it ; and  as  thefe  are  conftantly  changing,  the  quef- 
tion thereby  becomes  infoluble. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  bufmefs  of  a ftatefman,  who  intends  to  pro- 
mote circulation,  to  be  upon  his  guard  againft  every  cauie  of  ftag- 
nation ; and  when  he  has  it  not  in  his  povrer  to  remove  tnefe  poli- 
tical obftruaions,  as  I may  call  them,  by  drawing  the  coin  of  the 

country 
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-country  out  of  its  repofitories  ; he  ought  (in  proportion  as  the 
other  political  interefts  of  his  people  are  found  to  require  it)  to 
facilitate  the  introduftion  of  fymbolical  money  to  fupply  its  place. 

A great  political  genius  is  better  difcovered  by  the  extent  of  his 
perceptions,  than  by  the  minute  exaclnefs  of  them  in  every  part  of 
the  detail.  It  is  far  better  for  a ftatefman  to  be  able  to  difcern 
(though  fuperficially)  every  object  of  government  under  all  its  re- 
lations, than  to  be  able  to  trace  any  one  with  the  greateft  accuracy. 
This  is  apt  to  occupy  him  too  much,  and  no  one  relation  Ihould 
ever  engrofs  his  whole  attention. 

I cannot  omit  in  this  place  taking  notice  of  a very  judicious  re- 
mark of  M.  de  Melon,  an  eminent  political  French  writer,  who  was 
employed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  ftate  affairs,  during  his  regency 
of  the  kingdom. 

“ It  belongs  only  (fays  he)  to  one  who  has  had  the  direction  of 
“ every  branch  of  government  to  lay  down  a general  plan  of  admi- 
“ niflration,  and  even  then,  one  mufl  not  expect  from  fuch  a per- 
“ fon,  very  particular  details  with  refpedt  to  many  objects,  of  which 
“ he  himfelf  is  entirely  ignorant,  and  which  he  has  been  obliged 
“ to  confide  to  the  care  of  others  fubordinate  to  him.  A perfon 
“ who  can  Hoop  to  a minute  exactnefs  in  fmall  affairs,  proves  com- 
“ monly  very  unequal  to  the  adminiftration  of  great  ones.  It  is 
“ enough  for  fuch  a perfon  to  know  principles  by  experience  and 
“ reflection,  and  to  apply  fundamental  maxims  as  occafion  re- 
“ quires.” 

I apply  this  obfervation  to  the  point  in  hand.  A ftatefman  who 
allows  himfelf  to  be  entirely  taken  up  in  promoting  circulation, 
and  the  advancement  of  every  fpecies  of  luxurious  conftimption, 
may  carry  matters  too  far,  and  deflroy  the  induftry  he  Vvdfhes  to 
promote.  This  is  the  cafe,  when  the  confequences  of  domeflic 
confumption  raifes  prices,  and  thereby  hurts  exportation. 

A principal  object  of  his  attention  mufl  therefore  be,  to  judge 
when  it  is  proper  to  encourage  confumption,  in  favour  of  induftry  ; 
VOL.  1.  C c c and 
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and  'when  to  difcottrage  it,  in  favour  of  a reformation  upon  the 
growtli  of  luxury. 

If  the  country,  he  governs  be  in  a Hate  of  fimplicity , and  that  he 
wifties  to  awaken  a tafxe  for  induftry  and  refinement,  he  miift,  as 
has  been  faid,  encourage  domeftic  confumpdon,  for  the  fake  of 
multiplying?  and  giving  bread  to  the  induftrious  ; he  muft  facili- 
tate circulation,  by  drav/ing  into  the  hands  of  the  public  what  coin 
there  is  in  the  country,  in  cafe  he  finds  any  part  of  it  locked  up ; 
and  he  muft  fupply  the  aftual  deficiency  of  the  metals,  by  fuch  a 
proportion  of  paper  credit,  as  may  abundantly  fupply  the  defi- 
In every  country  where  fimplicity  prevails,  and  where  there  is 
any  confiderable  quantity  of  coin,  a great  proportion  of  it  mmft  be 

locked  up:  becaufe  the  confumpdon  there  muft  be  fmall;  confe- 

quentlv,  little  circulation  ; confequently,  either  little  coin,  or  many 
treafuris.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  a ftatefman  muft  engage  the 
poiFeffors  of  thefe  riches  to  part  with  them,  at  the  defire  of  thofe 
who  can  give  fecurity  for  their  worth : and  he  muft  eftabliih  the 
ftandard  of  an  annual  retribution  for  the  loan.  If  this  be  difficult 
to  be  brought  about,  from  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  monied 
men,  he  may,  in  their  favour,  contrive  expedients  to  become  the 
borrower  himfelf^  at  the  expence  of  the  alienation  of  certain  rights, 
'or  the  creation  of  new  privileges,  in  lieu  of  intereft ; and  when  he 
has  engaged  them  to  part  with  their  coin,  he  may  lend  it  out  to 
fuch  as  have  both  folid  property  and  a defire  to  confume  j but  who, 
for  want  of  a circulating  fund  to  purchafe  fuperftuities,  have  hi- 
therto lived  in  fimplicity. 

The  introduction,  therefore,  of  loans  upon  intereft,  is  a very 
o-ood  expedient  to  accelerate  circulation,  and  give  birth  to  induftry, 

Obj.  But  here  it  is  objected,  that  fuch  a plan  is  looked  upon  by 
fome  nations  to  be  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  chriftian  religion, 
and  therefore  a ftatefman  cannot  permit  it. 

"To 
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To  this  I can  make  no  aiifwer,  becanfe  I am  no  cafuiP  ; but  I can 
propofe  an  expedient  which  will  fupply  the  defect  of  borrowing  at 
intereft ; and  as  it  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  principles  I am  now 
upon,  I iliall  here  introduce  it. 

The  intention  of  permitting  loans  upon  intereft,  is  not  to  provide 
a revenue  to  thofe  who  have  ready  money  locked  up,  but  to  obtain 
the  ufe  of  a circulating  equivalent  to  thofe  who  have  a fufficient 
fecurity  to  pledge  for  it.  If  the  ftatefman,  therefore,  flrall  find 
himfelf  withheld  by  the  canons  of  his  church,  from  drawing  the 
coin  of  his  fubjevfts  into  circulation,  by  permitting  the  loan  of  it 
upon  intereft,  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  invent  another  fpecies 
of  circulation,  where  no  intereft  at  all  is  neceflary. 

Let  him  open  an  office,  where  every  proprietor  of  lands  mar  re- 
ceive, by  virtue  of  a mortgage  thereon,  a certain  proportional  value 
of  circulating  paper  of  different  denominations,  the  moft  proper 
for  circulation.  He  may  therein  fpecify  a term  of  payment  in  fa7 
vour  of  the  debtor,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  call  in  his  oblh 
gation,  and  relieru  the  engagement  of  his  property.  But  that  term 
being  elapfed,  the  land  is  to  belong  to  the  creditor,  or  the  paper  to 
become  payable  by  the  ftate,  if  required,  which  may  in  confequence 
become  authorifed  either  to  fell  the  land  engaged,  or  to  retain  a 
proportional  value,  of  the  income,  or  of  the  property  of  the  land 
itfelf,  as  fliall  be  judged  moft  expedient. 

Farther,  let  him  conftitute  a real  fecurity  for  all  debts  upon  every 
fpecies  of  folid  property,  with  the  greateft  facility  in  the  liquidation 
of  them,  in  favour  of  thofe  whoThall  have  given  credit  to  the  pro- 
prietors for  merchandife  of  any  kind.  To  compafs  this,  let  all 
entails,  fubftitutions,  and  jidei  commiffa,  or  trufts,  reftraining  the 
alienation  of  land-property,  be  diflblved  ; and  let  fuch  property  be 
rendred  as  faleable  as  houftiold  furniture.  Let  fuch  principles  in- 
fluence the  fpirit  of  the  government ; let  this  fort  of  paper  credit 
be  modified  and  extended*  according  to  circumftances,  and  a tafte 
for  confumption  will  foon  take  place. 
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The  greateft  of  all  obftacles  to  indullry  in  its  infancy,  is  the  gene-- 
ral  want  of  credit  on  both  fides.  The  confimieis  having  no  cir- 
culating value,  the  difficulty  of  liquidating  what  they  owe  by  the 
alienation  of  their  lands,  prevents  their  getting  credit;  and  the 
many  examples  of  induftrious  people  giving  way,  on  account  of 
bad  payments,  difcourages  others  from  affifting  them  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  undertaking. 

From  thefe  principles  we  may  gather,  that  a ftatefman  who 
tends  to  increafe  induftry  and  domeftic  confumption,  Ihould  fet  out 
by  providing  a circulating  fund  of  one  kind  or  other,  wnich  ought 
always  to  be  ready,  and  conftantly  at  the  command  of  thofe  who 
have  any  fort  of-  real  equivalent  to  give  for  the  confumption  they 
incline  to  make : for  as  fpecie  may  often  times  be  wanting,  a con-  - 
trivance  mufl  be  fallen  upon  immediately  to  lupply  that  want. 

The  utility  of  this  kind  of  credit,  or  paper  moneys  is  principally 
attheinftantofits  entring  into  circulation,  becaufe  it  is  then  only 
that  it  fupplies  the  want  of  real  fpecie ; andTy  this  invention,  the 
dcfire  to  confume  creates,  as  it  were,  the  circulating  equivalent^ 
without  which  the  alienation  of  the  produce  of  induftry  would  not 
have  taken  place ; confequently,  the  inuuftry  itfelf  wocJd  have  fuf- 

fered'a  check. 

But  in  the  after  circulation  of'  this  paper  money  from  hand  to 
hand,  this  utility  comes  to  ceafe ; becaufe  the  fubfequent  confumer, 
who  has  another  man’s  paper  to  give  in  exchange,  is  already  pro- 
vided with  a circulating  equivalent,  and  therefore -were  it  not  for 
the  wearing  of  the  fpecie,  or  difficulty  of  procuring  it,  it  is  quite 
indifferent  both  to  the  ftate,  as  well  as  to  circulation,  whether  this- 
paper  continues  to  pafs  current,  or  whether  it  be  taken  up,  and 
realized  by  the  debtor,  and  gold  and  fllver  be  made  to  circulate  in;. 

its  place. 

Let  me  now  endeavour  to  make  this  whole  dodrine_  ftill  more, 
plain,  by  an  example,  , 

Suppofe 
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s-a-r 

Suppofe  a countiy  where  there  is  a rnillion  of  pieces  of  gold  em- 
ployed neceffarily  in  carrjdng  on  the  ordinary  circulation,  a million 
of  pieces  of  the  fame  value  locked  up,  becaufe  the  proprietors  have 
no  delire  to  fpend  them.  Suppofe  the  revenue  of  the  folid  property 
of  the  country  to  be  worth  alfo’  a million  a year ; and  that  if  the 
fund  itfelf  could  be  fold,  it  might  be  worth  twenty  millions  of  the 
fame  Ipecie.  Suppofe  no  fuch  thing  as  credit  or  paper  money  to  be 
known,  and  that  every  man  who  inclines  to  make  any  confumption, 
mull  be  provided  previoully  with  a part  of  the  circulating  million; 
before  he  can  fatisfy.  his  inclination. 

Under  thefe  circumllances,  the  llatefman  refolves  to  eltablilh  in- 
dullry,  and  finding  that  by  his  people’s  taking  a talle  for  a greater 
confumption,  the  million  which  was  formerly  fulficient  for  carry- 
ing on  circulation,  is  no  longer  fo;  he  propofes  to  thofe  who  have 
the  other  million  locked  up,  to  borro^v  it  from  them  at.y  per  centi 
and  the  better  to  engage  them  to  comply  with  his  propofal,  he  offers 
to  impofe  duties  upon  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  annual 
amount  of  fifty  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  to  be  paid  annually  to  the 
creditors,  in  return  for  their  treafure.  If  this  feheme  be  adopted^ 
he  may  lend  out  his  million  in  fmall  fums,  to  every  one  who  in-- 
clines  to  borrow,  upon  good  fecurity ; or  by  premiums  and  other 
encouragements  given  to  his  infant  manufactures,  he  may  throw 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  public,  that  is,  into  circulation.  Here  is 
one  method  of  increaling  the  quantity  of  a -circulating  fund,  when 
an  augmentation  upon  the  confumption  of  the  produce  of  indufiry 
comes  to  demand  it. 

But  let  us  now  fuppofe  this  regular  plan  of  borrowing  to  be  con- 
trary to  what  is  called  the  conflitution  of  the  flate,  to  religion,  or- 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  people;  what  mull  he  done  to  fupply  the  place^ 
of  fuch  a feheme  i 

The  llatefman  mufi;  then  fall  upon  another  contrivance,  by  ex- 
lending  the  ufe  of  pledges,  and  inllead  of  moveables,  accept  of* 
^ands,  houfes,  &c.  'TIhq  Mo?iie  pjeia-3,t  BjDme  ifilies-  paper  moneys 
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-upon  moveable  fecurity  depofited  in  tlieir  hands.  Let  the  Ratefman, 
without  exacting  intereft,  do  the  fame  upon  the  lands  of  his  fub- 
jects,  the  beft  of  all  fecurities.  While  the  lands  fubEft,  this  paper 
money  mult  retain  its  value  ; becaufe  I fuppofe  the  regulations  to 
be  fuch  as  to  make  it  convey  an  indifputable  right  to  the  lands  en- 
gaged. The  advantage  of  fuch  an-eftabliihment  will  be,  that  as 
formerly  no  man  could  purchafe  the  fmallelt  produce  of  induftr^., 
without  having  a part  of  the  circulating  million  of  pieces  of  gold  j 
every  body  now  who  has  an  inchnation  to  confume,  may  imme- 
diately procure  paper  money  in  proportion  to  his  work,  and  receive 
in  return  whatever  he  defires  to  poflefs. 

Now  let  me  fuppofe  that  this  paper  money  fliall  in  time,  and 
from  the  growing  tafte  for  fuperfluities,  amount  to  the  value  of 
five  millions  of  pieces  of  gold.  Talk,  whether  the  leal  \alue  of 
this  paper  is  any  way  diminifhed,  becaufe  it  exceeds,  by  fai , all  the 
gold  and  filver  in  the  country,  and  confequently  cannot  all  at  once 
be  liquidated  by  the  means  of  the  coin  ? Certainly  not : becaufe  it 
does  not  draw  its  value  from  any  reprefentation  of  thefe  metals, 
but  from  the  lands  to  which  it  conveys  a right.  Next,  I afk,  if  the 
country  is  thereby  become  any  richer  ? I anfwer,  alfo,  in  the  nega- 
tive : becaufe  the  property  of  the  lands,  if  fold,  being  fuppofed 
worth  twenty  millions,  the  proprietors  of  the  paper  are  here  fup- 
pofed to  have  acquired,  by  their  indufiry,  five  millions  of  the 
twenty  j and  no  more  than  the  remaining  fifteen  millions  belong  to- 
the  landlords. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  a million  of  this  paper  money  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  have  no  inclination  to  fpend  it.  This  is  the  cafe 
of  the  frugal,  or  money  hoarding  perfons,  and  they  will  naturally 
chufe  to  realize  their  paper,  by  taking  pofleflion  of  the  lands  repie- 
fented  by  it.  The  moment  this  operation  takes  place,  the  million 
of  paper  money  is  annihilated,  and  the  circulating  capital  is  reduced 
to  four  millions  of  paper,  and  one  million  of  fpecie.  Suppofe,  on. 

the  other  hand,  that  thofe  who  have  treafures  which  they  cannot 

lend 
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lend  at  intered,  feeing  a paper  money  in  circulation,  which  con- 
veys a right  to  foiid  property,  Iliall  purchafe  it  with  their  million 
of  pieces  of  gold,  and  then  lay  hold  of  a proportional  part  of  the 
land : vdiat  eifed  will  this  double  operation  produce  upon  the  cir- 
culating fund  ? I anfwer,  that  inftead  of  being  compofed  as  for- 
merly, of  one  million  of  coin  and  five  millions  of  paper,  it  will,  at 
firft,  on  the  buying  up  of  the  paper,  confift  of  two  millions  of  coin 
and  five  millions  of  paper  j and  fo  foon  as  the  million  of  paper 
bought  up  comes  to  he  realized  upon  the  land,  and  thereby  extin- 
guiflied,  the  circulating  coin  will  be  two  millions,  and  the  paper 
will  be  reduced  to  four.  Here  then  is  a very  rational  method  of 
drawing  ail  the  coin  of  the  country  from  the  treafures  of  the  fru- 
gal, without  the  help  of  intereft.  Let  me  take  one  fiep  farther, 
and  then  I will  flop,  that  I may  not  too  far  anticipate  the  fubjea  of 
the  following  book. 

I fuppofe,  that  the  ftatefman  perceiving  that  the  conftant  cir- 
culation of  the  coin  infenfibly  wears  it  away,  and  reflearing  that 
the  value  of  it  is  entirely  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and  that  the 
diminution  of  the  mafs  muft  be  an  effeaual  diminution  of  the  real 
riches  of  his  country,  fliall  call  in  the  metals  and  depofit  them  in  a 
treafure,  and  fliall  deliver,  in  their  place,  a paper  money  having  a 
fecurity  upon  the  coin  locked  up.  Is  it  not  plain,  that  while  the 
treafure  remains,  the  paper  circulated  will  carry  along  with  it  as 
real  (though  not  fo  intrinfic)  a value  as  the  coin  itfelf  could  have 
done  ? But  if  this  treafure  comes  to  be  fpent,  what  will  the  cafe  be 
then?  It  is  evident,  that  the  paper  conveying  a right  to  the  coin,' 
will  then  as  efiechually  lofe  its  value,  as  the  other  fpecies  of  paper 
conveying  a right  to  the  lands,  and  ifliied,  as  we  have  fuppofed,  by 
the  proprietors  of  them,  would  have  done,  had  an  earthquake 
fwallowed  up,  or  a foreign  conqueror  feized  the  foiid  property  en- 
gaged as  a fecurity  for  this  paper. 

The  expedient,  therefore,  of  fymbolical  money,  which  is  no  more 
t an  a fpecies  of  what  is  called  credit,  is  principally  ufeful  to  encou- 
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rage  confumption,  and  to  increafe  the  demand  for  the  produce  of 
induftry.  And  the  bringing  the  largeft  quantity  of  coin  poiTible 
■into  a country,  cannot  fupply  the  Avant  of  it  in  this  refpecl ; becaufe 
-the  credit  is  conftantly  at  hand  to  every  one  who  has  property,  and 
-t^^e  other  may  fail  them  on  a thoufand  occafions.  A man  who  has 
credit  may  always  purchafe,  though  he  may  be  many -times  with- 
out a fhilling  in  his  pocket. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  intereft  of  a Rate  requires  that  the  rich 
inhabitants  fnould  increafe  their  confumption,  in  favour  of  the  in- 
duftrioiis  poor ; then  the  ftatefman  Ihould  fall  upon  ever)’-  method 
to  maintain  a proportion  between  the  progrefs  of  induftry,  and  the 
gradual  augmentation  of  the  circulating  fund,  by  enabling  the  in- 
habitants rto  throw  with  eafe  thmr  folid  property  into  chculation 
whenever  coin  is  found  wanting.  Here  entails  are  pernicious. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  luxury  begins  to  make  too  great  a pro- 
grefs, anti  when  it  threatens  to  be  prejudicial  to  foreign  trade,  then 
might  folid  property  be  rendred  more  umvieldy ; and  entails  might 
then  become  ufeful : all  moveable  debts,  except  bills  of  exchange 
in  foreign  eirculation,  might  be  ftripped  of  their  privileges,  and 
particularly,  as  in  Trance,  of -the  right  of  arrefting  the  perfon  of 
the  debtor.  Ufury  ought  then  to  be  punifiied  feverely  -,  even  fome- 
thing  like  the  Senatus  Confultum  Macedonianu7n,  which  made  the  contract 
of  loan  void  on  the  fide  of  the  borrowers,  while  they  remained  un- 
der the  power  of  their  fathers,  might  be  introduced.  Merchants 
accounts  fhould  no  more  be  allowed  to  enjoy  a preference  to  other 
debts  ; but  on  the  contrary,  be  made  liable  to  a ihort  prefcription. 
In  a word,  domeftic  circulation  fhould  be  clogged,  and  foreign  cir- 
culation accelerated.  When  foreign  trade  again  comes  to  a flop, 
then  the  former  plan  may  be  taken  up  a-new,  and  domeftic  cir- 
culation accelerated  and  facilitated,  in  proportion  as  the  produce  of 
- induftry  and  tafte  of  fuperfluity  require  it. 

III.  J Jlatefinmi  might  carefully  to  difhigmjlo  between  thofe  branches  of 

cirmlation  'which  operate  a vibration  in  the  balance  of  ^wealth,  and  thofe 

which 
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nvhich  do  not,  in  order  to  regulate  the  taxes  %vhich  he  may  think  proper  to  lay 
upon  his  people. 

In  treating  of  this  third  objeft  of  a datefman’s  attention,  I Ihall 
confine  myfelf  to  the  application  of  thofe  principles  which  point 
out  the  neceflity  of  taxation  among  a luxurious  people,  become 
wealthy  by  the  means  of  trade,  where  the  indufirious  can  no  longer 
be  made  to  fubfift  but  by  means  of  a great  domeftic  circulation, 
which  is  the  object  of  our  prefent  inquirj^ 

In  every  cafe  where  the  balance  of  wealth  is  made  to  vibrate  by 
circulation,  there  is  an  opportunity  of  impofing  a tax  upon  con- 
fumptions,  perfectly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  circula- 
tion. Now  by  the  impofition  of  taxes,  and  the  right  employment 
of  the  amount  of  them,'  a ftatefman  has  it  in  his  power  to  retard 
or  to  promote  the  confumption  of  any  branch  of  induftry.  By  the 
impofition  of  duties  he  may  either  check  luxmy  when  he  finds  it 
calling  oif  too  many  hands  from  other  more  necelTary  occupations  ; 
or  by  granting  premiums,  he  may  promote  confumption  or  expor- 
tation upon  branches  where  it  is  expedient  to  increafe  the  hands 
employed,  which  lafi:  is  the  reverfe  of  taxation ; or  in  the  third  place, 
when  foreign  trade  begins  to  bear  a fmall  proportion  to  domeftic 
confumption,  he  may  profit  of  luxury,  and  draw  a part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  luxurious  into  the  public  treafure,  by  gently  aug- 
menting the  impofitions  upon  it for  when  taxes  are  gently  increa- 
fed,  confumption  is  not  checked ; confequently,  this  is  the  proper 
method  to  be  followed,  when  luxury  does  no  harm.  But  when  it 
proves  hurtful,-  the  rife  in  the  impofitions  fliould  be  hidden,  that 
they  may  operate  the  effects  of  violent  revolutions  which  are  al- 
ways accompanied  with  inconveniencies,  and  on  fuch  occafions 
every  inconvenience  will  mark  the  fnccefs  of  the  operation.  An 
example  will  make  this  plain. 

If  you  want  to  check  the  drinking  of  fpirituous  liquors,  let  every 
alteration  of  your  oeconomy  concerning  them,  either  as  to  the  im- 
pofitions upon  the  confumption,  or  regulations  in  the  retailing 

VOL.  L B d d them. 
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them  proceed  by  jerks  as  it  were  ; if  you  want  to  increafe  the  re- 
venue from  the  propenCty  people  have  to  poifon  themfelves  with 
fpirits’  your  augmentations  and  alterations  may  be  gentle  and 

pr^reffive.  ^ 

P-tefman  to  curb  any  fort  of  vice  among  his  people,  is  to  fet  out 
facilitating  the  gratification  of  it,  in  order  to  brmg  it  once  upon 
a mgular  and  fyftematical  footing,  and  then  by  fudden  and  ™lent 
revofutions  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  oeconomy  of  it,  to  aeftroy 

it  and  root  it  out. 

Were  all  the  ftrumpets  in  London  received  into  a large  and  con- 
verient  building,  whither  the  dilTolute  might  repair  for  a while 
whh  fecrecy  and  fecurity,  in  a Ihort  time,  no  loofe  vvomen  woidd 
be  found  in  the  ftreets.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  by 
u ■ .r  all  together  under  certain  regulations,  which  might 

“t^i«s  -ore  eafy  than  they  are  at  prefent,  the  progrefs 
of  debauchery,  and  its  hurtful  confequences,  might  in  a great  m-a- 
fure  be  prevented.  At  Paris,  they  are  to  be  found  in  then  hou  es 

LcaufeL  police  never  troubles  them  there  while  they  commit  no 

riot  or  difturbance.  But  when  they  are  perfecuted  in  their  haoita- 

tions  they  break  forth  into  the  ftreets,  and  by  the  open  exeicfe  of 
tions,  y delicacy  of  modefly  is  univerfelly  hurt  and 

.1... 

openly  fet  to  their  own  fex,  debauches  more  women  than  ad 

W^ffion  will  not  be  mifconftimaed  into  m 

public  ftews,  where,  in  place  of  following  good  regulations  for  fup- 

meffing  the  vices  with  which  they  are  filled,  the  principal  objecft  is 

r ,v  m em-ourage  the  abufes  for  the  fake  of  making  them  turn 

a branch  of  revenue.  Such  a plan  of  adminiftration  re- 
to  accou...  ^ b ,hofe  arms  which 

ft  d nroadel  for  their  defence.  My  intention  is  very  different,  it  is 

mcmbvice  asmuchas  polfible,  andtofoutupwhatcannotbero^ed 
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out  within  the  bounds  of  order,  and  to  remove  it  as  a nufance 
from  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  from  the  contagious  imitation  of 
the  innocent.  I now  come  to  the  objedt  of  a ftatefman  s attention, 
relative  to  that  branch  of  circulation  which  implies  no  vibration  of 
the  balance  of  wealth  between  the  parties  concerned. 

The  more  perfedl  and  the  more  extended  any  ftatefman  s Know"- 
ledge  is  of  the  circumftances  and  fituation  of  every  individual  in 
the  ftate  which  he  governs,  the  more  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  do 
them  good  or  harm.  I always  fuppofe  his  inclinations  to  be  \ir- 
tuous  and  benevolent. 

The  circulation  of  large  fums  of  money  brings  riches  to  light 
for  a moment,  which  before  and  after  are  commonly  hid  from  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  Thofe  branches  of  property  therefore,  which 
have  once  made  their  appearance  in  this  fpecies  of  circulation, 
fhould  not  be  loft  fight  of  until  they  come  naturally  to  melt  away, 
by  returning  into  the  otner  branch  of  wnicn  we  have  been  fpeaK- 
ing  ; that  is,  until  they  are  fairly  Ipent,  and  the  balance  be  made 
to  turn  againft  the  former  proprietors  of  them.  After  this  revolu- 
tion, thev  will  circulate  for  a while  in  fmall  fums,  and  remain  im- 
perceptible, but  ip  time  they  will  come  to  form,  new  ftagnations  ; 
then  they  will  be  lent  out  a.gain,  or  employed  in  the  purchafe  of 
lands  ; and  falling  once  more  under  the  eyes  of  the  ftate,  they  wnll 
again  become  an  object  of  the  fame  attention  as  formerly. 

Nothing  is  more  reafonable,  than  that  ail  property  wnich  .pro- 
duces an  annual  determined  income,  fhould  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  common  burthens  of  a ftate.  But  thofe  taxes  vchich  are  in- 
tended to  operate  upon  fo  moveable  a property  as  ready  money, 
ought  to  be  impofed  with  a moft  gentle  hand,  and  even  iO  as  not 
to  appear  directly  to  afFe<5t  it.  The  ftatefman  here  liiuft  loan  his 
wealthy  citizens  with  duties,  as  Horace  loads  his  fovereign  with 
adulation,  never  addrefting  his  compliments  directly  to  the  empe- 
ror, but  conveying  them  to  him  in  the  moft  elegant  manner, 
through  the  channel  of  an  interpofed  perfon.  Thus  people  poftef- 

D d d 2 fi^S 
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Eng  large  capitals  of  ready  money,  which  in  a moment  they  can 
tranfport  beyond  the  reach  of  the  moil  extended  jnrifdiction,  maY 
have  certain  privileges  granted  them  which  may  attach  them  to  the 
countri/  (in  England,  for  example,  a vote  in  a,  county  or  burrow) 
and  then  in  confequence  of  their  rank,  not  becaufe  of  their  mo- 
ney, be  made  to  come  under  a fort  of  capitation,  or  other  fimilar 
impofition  bearing  another  name.  Might  not  the  creditors  of  that 
nation  be-  reprefented  in  parliament,  and  in  confequence  of  fo  great 
a privilege,  and  the  additional  fecurity  thereby  granted  to  the 
funds,  be  made  afterwards  to  come  under  taxations  as  well  as  other 
proprietors  of  a determined  revenue.  An  admirable  hint  for  the 
impoution  of  fuch  taxes,  is  to.  be  met  with  in  axertain  great  Euro- 
pean monarch}^,  where  the  higheft  order  of  knighthood  is  diftim 
guiftied  wnth  a ribband,  a liar,  and  a penfion  of  about  an  hundred 
and  thirty  poundsiterling  a year..  But  fo  Toon  as  any  one  is  raifed 
to  that  dignity,  he  pays  exadtly  that  very  fum  in  lieu  of  capitation. 
The  penfion  v/as  given  by  the  prince  who  inftituted  the  order  5 the 
capitation  followed  in.  a fubfequent  reign,  and  now  appears  rather 
a mark  of  diflindlion  than  a burthen. 

IV.  Tbe.next  ohjeB  of  a ftatefnans.  attention  proper  to  he  taken- notice  of 
is  the  different  political  confderations  uohich  muft  occur  to  him  uohen  he  com- 
pares the  turning  of  the  halarute  of  nvealth  againf  the.  indufrious  members  of 
a ft  ate,  ^ith  thofe  vibrations  vuhich  take  place. againft  the  not  ^working  part  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  other  vuords,  the  different. ejfehi  of  taxes,  as  they  fever  al- 
ly affeci  thofe  voho  confume.in  order,  to  reproduce,  and  thofe  vsho  confume  in. 
order  to  gratify  their  dcftresi 

The  one  and  the  other  confumption  implies  a vibration  in  the  ba-t 
lance  of  wealth,  and  whenever  there  is  a vibration,  there,  we  have 
faid  that  a proportional  tax  may.  be  impofed. 

But  as  the  intention  of  taxes,  as  I underftand  them,  is  only -to 
advance  the  public  good  (by  throwing  a part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
rich  into  the  hands  of  the  induftrious  poor,  and  not  to  exhauft  one 

part  of  a nation  to  enrich. another,  no  ne.ceffary  article  of  confump- 
^ tion 
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tion  Ihould  be  taxed  to  an  induftrious  perfon,  but  in  fuch  a way  as 
to  enable  him  to  draw  back  the  full  amount  of  it,  from  thofe  who 
confume  his  work.  By  this  means,  the  whole  load  of  taxes  muft 
fall  upon  the  other  category  of  inhabitants,  to  wit,  thofe  who  live 
upon  the  produce  of  a fund  already  acquired. 

Let  me  here  obfervu,  by  the  way,  that  if  taxes  are  rightly  laid  on. 
no  induftrious  perfon,  any  more  than  another  who  lives  upon  his 
income,  will  ever  be  able  to  draw  back  one  farthing  of  fuch  impo- 
fttions  as  he  has  paid  upon  his  confurnption  of  fuperfluity.  This  fhall  in 
its  proper  place  be  made  fufficiently  plain  ; at  prefent  if  would  be  a 
fuperfluous  anticipation  of  the  docftrine  of  taxation,  to  point  out  the 
methods  of  compaffing  this  end.  My  intention  at  prefent  is  only 
to  recapitulate  the  objects  of  a ftatefman’s  attention,  with  regard  to 
the  confequences  of  circulation,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  balance' 
of  wealth  ; and  having  fhewn  how  nearly  thofe  principles  are  con- 
- nefted  with  thofe  of  taxation,  this  alone  is- fufiicient  toihew  their 
importance. 

V.  A fatefman  ought  to  attend  to  the  difference  hetvoeen  the  foreign  and' 
domef  ic  circulation  of  the  national  nvealth. 

This  object,  though  in  part  relative  to  foreign  commerce,  muft 
not  be  paired  over  without  obfervation.  In  fact,  there  is  no  nation 
entirely  deprived  of  foreign  communications;  therefore,  although 
a ftatefman,.  who  is  at  the  head  of  a luxurious  people,  may  adt  in 
general  as  if  there  were  none  at  all,  yet  ftill  he  muft  be  attentive  ta 
the  confequences  of  circulation  with  his  neighbours,  in  fo  far  as  it 
takes  place. 

Every  commercial  correfpondence  with  foreign  nations,  not  car- 
ried on  by  the  exchange  of  confumable  commodities,  muft  produce 
a vibration  of  the  balance  of  wealth,  either  in  favour  or  prejudice 
of  the  intereft  we  have  in  our  eye.  But  it  does  not  follow,  becaufe 
there  is  a vibration,  that  therefore  a ftatefman  has  the  fame  liberty 
of  impofing  taxes  upon  every  article  of  confurnption,  as  if  thetw^o 

fcales 
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fcalcs  were  vibrating  within  the  country  fubjed  to  his  admini- 

ftration.  r r i - 

When  the  confumers  are  his  fubjecTs,  he  may  fafely  impoie  the 

tax,  and  if  he  raifes  it  by  degrees,  fo  high  as  to  diminifn  the  con- 
famption,  and  reduce  the  amount  of  the  impofition,  he  will  pro- 
bably gain  on  the  other  hand,  by  difcouraging  the  foreign  impor- 
tation, and  by  keeping  the  nation’s  wealth  at  home,  more  tnan  he 
poffibly  could  have  got  by  the  amount  of  his  tax,  in  confequence  of 

the  diffipation  of  it. 

When  the  foreigners  are  the  confumers,  the  cafe  is  very  dif- 
ferent: for  you  cannot  oblige  a man  who  is  not  your  fubjed:,  to 
pay  beyond  the  advantage  he  gains  by  your  correfpondence.  It  is 
therefore,  as  has  been  faid,  only  upon  the  exportation  of  goods, 
where  the  nation  has  great  natural  advantages  over  her  neighbom'S, 

that  any  duty  can  be  raifed.  ^ 

VI.  The  laft  object  I fnall  mention  as  worthy  of  a Itatefman  s 

attention,  is,  the  rules  of  conduH  he  floould  prefcnbe  to  hmfelf , as  to  the 
extending  or  contradiing  taxation,  according  as  he  finds  a variation  in  the 
proportion  betvueen  the  foreign  and  domestic  circulation  of  his  country. 

For  this-  purpofe  he  mull  know  exactly  the  proportions  of  the  one 
and  the  other ; he  mull  compare  the  quantity  of  domeftic  confump- 
tion,  with  the  produce  of  induftry  and  quantity  of  importations. 

If  domeftic  confumption  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  noth,  the  country 
muft  annually  lofe  the  value  imported.  In  this  cafe,  taxes  are  to 
be  raifed  bv  fudden  jerks,  efpecially  upon  importations;  not  to  in- 
creafe  the  produce  of  them,  but  to  prevent  the  increafe  of  luxury, 

and  diftipation  of  national  wealth.  r • /x 

If  domeftic  confumption  do  not  exceed  the  produce  of  induftry, 

this  will  prove  that  exportation  is  at  leaft  equal  to  imiportation.  In- 
this  cafe  the  exportation  muft  be  fupported ; and  vrhen  that  can  no 
Jtherwife  be  done,  a part  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  hom.e  con- 
fumption  muft  be  diftributed  in  premiums  upon  the  articles  of  ex- 
portation; and  when  this  alfo  becomes  ineffecftual,  then -all  im- 
^ portations 
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portations  for  confumption  muft  be  cut  off,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples above  laid  down. 

If  the  domeftic  confumption  fhould  really  fall  fhort  of  the  pro- 
duce of  induftry,  it  marks  a fiourifliing  foreign  trade.  Prices  then 
mull  be  kept  low,  as  has  been  abundantly  explained ; confequently, 
there  will  be  lefs  profit  from  taxes  ; becaufe  every  penny  impofed, 
which  affects  the  price  of  exportable  goods,  mull  be  refunded  out 
of  the  next  produce  of  them,  and  all  the  expence  of  collecting  that 
part  is  entirely  loll  to  the  public:  the  remainder,  therefore,  will  be 
greater  or  leis,  according  as  foreign  trade  is  great  or  finall. 

■ In  proportion,  therefore,  as  domellic  circulation  gains  ground 
upon  the  foreign,  taxes  become  neceflary ; in  order,  wdth  the 
amount  of  them,  to  correct  the  bad  effects  of  luxury,  in  railing 
prices,  by  giving  larger  premiums  to  fupport  exportation.  And  in 
proportion  as  a,llatefman’s  endeavours  to  fupport  the  trade  of  his 
country  becomes  ineffectual,  from  the  growing  taffe  of  diliipation 
in  his  fubjedts,  the  utility  of  an  opulent  exchequer  will  be  more 
and  more  difcovered ; as  he  will  be  thereby  enabled  to  fupport  his 
authority  againil  the  influence  of  the  great  load  of  riches  thrown 
" into  domellic  circulation,  and  to  defend  his  luxurious  and  wealthy 
fubjects  from  the  effcifts  of  the  jealoufy  of  thofe  nations  which  en- 
riched them. 

To  conclude,  the  exportation  of  work,  and  the  fupporting  a fu-' 
periority  in  the  competition  of  foreign  markets  (as  has  been  faid, 
add  as  Ihall  be  farther  explained)  feem  to  be  the  moft  rational  in- 
ducements to  engage  a llatefman  to  begin  a fcheme  of  impofing: 
confiderable  taxes  upon  his  people,  while  they  enjoy  any  fhare  of 
foreign  commerce.  If  fuch  taxes  continue  to  fubfill  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  it,  and  are  then  found  necenary ; this  necellity  is  itfelf  a 
Gonfequence  of  the  change  made  on  the  fpirit  and  manners  of  a 
people  become  rich  and  luxurious. 

The  charge  of  government,  under  fuch  circumllances,  mull 
greatly  increafe,  as  w^ellas  the  price  of  every  thing.  Is  it  not  very 

natural 
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natural,  that  he  who  is  employed  by  the  Rate  fliouid  receh  e au  equi- 
valent proportioned  to  the  value  of  his  .ferviees  ? Is  it  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  a perfon  born  in  a high  rank,  who,  from  this  circumftance 
alone,  acquires  an  advantage,  in  mod  nations,  hardly  to  be  made  up 
by  any  acquired  abilities,  will  dedicate  his  time  and  his  attendance 
for  the  remuneration  which  m^ight  fatisfy  his  inferiors  ? The  talents 
Q-p  gi'ga,t  men  deferve  reward  as  much  as  thofe  of  the  loweii  among 
the  induRrious  ; and  the  Rate  is  with  reafon  made  to  pay  for  every 
fervice  Ihe  receives.  This  circulation  of  an  adequate  equivalent, 
we  have  faid  to  be  the  palladium  of  liberty,  the  band  of  gentle  de- 
pendence among  freem*en  and  the  fame  fpirit  ought  to  animate 
every  part  of  the  political  body.  That  nothing  is  to  he  done  for  nothing, 
is  a fundamental  political  maxim  in  every  free  government,  and 
obligations,  not  liquidated  by  a juR  equivalent,  form  pretenfions 
bevond  their  worth  ; and  are  conRantly  accompanied  with  difcon- 
tent  at  one  time  or  other. 

Another  ufe  of  taxes,  after  the  extindion  of  foreign  trade,  is  to 
affiR  circulation,  by  performing,  as  it  were,  the  fundiori  of  the  heart 
of  a child,  when  at  its  birth  that  of  the  mother  can  be  of  no  farther 
ufe  to  it.  The  public  treafure,  by  receiving  from  the  amount  of 
taxes,  a continual  flux  of  money,  may  throw  it  out  into  the  nioR 
proper  channels,  and  thereby  keep  that  induRry  alive,  which  for- 
merly flourilhed,  and  alone  depended  upon  the  profperity  of  fo- 
reign commerce. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  a Ratefman  perceives  the  rivers  of 
wealth,  (as  we  have  called  them  above)  which  were  in  brilk  cir- 
culation with  all  the  world,  begin  to  flow  abroad  more  flowly,  and 
to  form  Ragnadons,  which  break  out  into  domeRic  circulation,  he 
ought  to  fet  a plan  of  taxation  on  foot,  as  a fund  for  premiums  to 
indemnify  exportation  for  the  lofs  it  muR  fuflain  from  the  rife  of 
prices,  occafioned  by  luxury;  and  alfo  for  fecuring  the  Rate  itfelf, 
againR  the  influence  of  domeRic  riches,  as  well  as  for  recompenfing 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  its  fervice. 


This 
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This  fvftem  ought  to  be  carried  on  and  extended,  in  proportion 
to  the  decay  of  foreign  trade  ; and  when  this  comes  in  a manner  to 
ceafe,  then  the  increafe  of  taxes,  and  the  judicious  application  of 
them,  going  hand  in  hand,  the  date  itfelf  will  fupport  circulation, 
by  receiving  with  one  hand,  and  giving  out  with  the  other ; until  by 
a prudent  management  under  the  care  and  direction  of  an  able 
flatefman,  through  time  and  peiTeverance,  every  internal  vice  be 
corrected,  and  foreign  commerce  be  made  to  liourifli  once  more, 
from  the  principles  we  have  been  laying  down,  and  from  what 
may  be  farther  faid  to  illuftrate  them  in  the  fubfequent  books  of 
this  inquiry. 

While  induflry  is  kept  alive  there  is  ftili  ground  for  hope.  Man- 
ners change,  and  the  fame  luxury  which  extinguiflied  foreign  - 
trade,  by  calling  home  the  wealth  employed  in  that  fpecies  of  cir- 
culation, may  afterwards,  by  keeping  induftry  alive  at  home,  and 
by  throwing  a fnfficient  power  of  wealth  into  the  hands  of  a good 
flatefman,  render  the  recovery  of  that  trade  no  difficult  projed:,  to 
one  who  has  an  inftrument  in  his  polleffion,  fo  irreffilible  in  re- 
moving every  obftacle  in  the  way  of  his  undertaking. 

This  reprefents  a new  circulation ; to  wit,  that  of  the  fpirit  and 
manners  of  a people,  who,  under  the  government  of  able  ftatef- 
men,  may  profper  in  every  fituation  ; and  lince,  from  the  nature  of 
man,  no  profperity  can  be  permanent,  the  next  bell  thing  to  be 
done,  is,  to  yield  to  the  force  vffiich  cannot  be  relifced  ; and,  by  ad- 
drefs  and  management,  recondud  a people  to  the  height  of  their 
former  profperity,  after  having  made  them  travel  (as  I may  fay)  with 
as  little  inconvenience  as  poffible,  through  all  the  ftages  of  decline. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Circulation  confdered  ^ith  regard  to  the  rife  a7^d  fall  of  the 
Price  of  Suhffence  and  ManufaBures. 

rf^HE  intention  of  this  chapter  is  to  apply  die  principles  we 
A have  been  in  fearch  of,  to  the  folntion  of  fome  queftions, 
which  have  been  treated  by  thofe  great  mailers  of  political  rea- 
foning,  Meflfs.  de  Montefquieii  and  Hume.  The  ideas  they  have 
broached  are  fo  pretty,  and  the  theory  they  have  laid  down  for  de- 
termining the  rife  and  fall  of  prices  fo  fimple,  and  fo  estenfive, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  to  fee  it  adopted  by  almoft  every  one  who  has 

writ  after  them.  ^ t r j 

I have  not  forgot  how  much  I was  pleafed  when  nrll  I peruled 

thefe  authors,  from  the  eafy  dillribution  whicn  a general  theory 
enabled  me  to  make  of  certain  claffes  of  my  ideas  then  lying  with- 
out order,,  in  that  great  repofitory  of  human  crudities,  the  memory  ; 
which  frequently  retains  more  materials,  than  people,  commonly, 
have  either  time,  or  perhaps  capacity  rightly  to  digefl. 

I am  very  far  from  pretending  to  any  fuperiority  of  underfland- 
ing  over  thofe  gentlemen  whofe  opinions  I intend  to  review : acci- 
dent alone  has  led  me  to  a more  minute  examination  of  the  parti- 
cular circumftances-,  upon  which  they  have  founded  their  general 
combinations ; and  in  confequence  of  my  inquiries,  I think  I have 
difcovered,  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  fcience  of  poli- 
tical oeconomy,  there  is  hardly  fuch  a thing  as  a general  rule  to  be 

laid  down.  ^ -u  i c 

There  is  no  real  or  adequate  proportion  between  the  value  ot 

money  and  of  goods ; and  yet  in  every  country  we  find  one  efla- 

blifiied.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

We 
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We  have,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  book,  already  inquired 
into  the  principles  which  point  out  tire  influence  of  trade  upon  the 
variation  of  the  price  of  goods  ; but  the  queftion  now  comes  to  be, 
how  to  fix  and  determine  the  fundamental  price,  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  variation.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  price  of  a manufacture 
is  to  be  known  by  the  expence  of  living  of  the  xrorkman,  the 
fum  it  colts  him  to  bring  his  work  to  perfection,  and  his  reafonable 
profit.  We  are  now  to  examine  what  it  is,  which  in  ail  countries 
mull  determine  the  Itandard  prices  of  thefe  articles  of  the  firll  ne- 
ceflity ; fince  the  value  of  them  does  neceflarily  influence  that  of 


all  others. 

The  belt  way  to  come  at  truth,  in  all  quellions  of  this  nature,  is, 
to  Amplify  them  as  much  as  polfible,  that  they  may  be  firft  clearly 
underftood. 

Whenever  a queftion  arifes  about  price,  an  alienation  is  necef- 
farily  implied ; and  wdien  we  fuppofe  a common  ftandard  in  the 
price  of  any  thing,  we  mull  fuppofe  the  alienation  of  it  to  be  fre- 
quent and  familiar.  Now  I mull  here  obferve,  that  in  countries 
where  fimplicity  reigns  (which  are  thofe  where  the  decifion  of  this 
queftion  ought  regularly  to  be  fought  for,  fince  it  is  there  only 
where  a complication  of  circumftances  do  not  concur  to  raife  the 
prices  of  fubliftence)  it  is  hardly  polfible  to  determine  any  ftandard 
for  the  price  of  articles  of  the  firft  necelfity. 

Let  us  examine  the  ftate  of  thofe  hunting  Indians  who  live  by 
their  bow,  and  of  other  nations  xvhere  the  inhabitants  exercife,  I 
may  fay  univerfally,  that  fpecies  of  agriculture  which  I have  called 
a direct  method  of  fubfiftence,  and  we  Ihall  find,  that  the  articles 
of  food  and  neceflaries  are  hardly  found  in  commerce  : no  perfon 
purchafes  them ; becaufe  the  principal  occupation  of  eveiy  body 


is  to  procctre  them  for  hirafelf.  Wliat  anfwer  xvould  a Scotch 
lander  have  given  any  one,  fifty  years  ago,  who  would  have 


high- 

a-fked 


him,  for  how  much  he  fold  a quart  of  his  milk,  a dozen  of  his 
eggs,  or  a load  of  his  turf?  In  many  provinces,  unacquainted  with 
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trade  and  induftry,  there  are  many  things  which  bear  no  deter- 
mined price ; becaufe  they  are  feldom  or  never  fold. 

Sale  alone  can  determine  prices,  and  frequent  fale  can  only  fix  a 
fcandard.  Now  the  frequent  fale  of  articles  of  the  firfl:  neceflity 
marks  a diftribution  of  inhabitants  into  labourers,  and  what  w^e  have 
called  free  hards.  The  firfl:  are  thofe  who  produce  the  neceiTaries  of 
life  ; the  lafl:  are  thofe  who  muft  buy  them : and  as  the  fund  with 
wdaich  they  piircliafe  is  produced  from  their  induilry,  it  follows, 
that  without  induftry  there  can  be  no  fale  of  articles  of  fubfiltence  ; 
confequently,  no  fiandard  price  determined. 

Another  confequence  of  this  reafoning,  is,  that  the  fale  of  fob- 
frflence  implies  a fuperfluity  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  feller,  and  a 
proper  equivalent  for  it  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer ; and  when  the 
equivalent  is  not  money,  it  alfo  implies  a fuperfluity  of  the  produce 
of  fome  fort  of  indufl:ry  ; confequently,  by  the  exchange  of  fuper- 
fiuities  upon  certain  articles,  a man  procures  to  himfelf  a fufiiciency 
upon  every  one.  This  reprefents  that  gentle  dependence  which 

unites  the  members  of  a free  fociety. 

Does  it  not  follow  from  this  analyfis  of  the  queftion,  that  the 
prices  of  aiticles  of  the  firfl  neceflity,  depend  rather  upon  the  occu- 
pation and  diflribution  of  the  clafles  of  inhabitants,  than  either 
upon  the  abundance  of  thofe  neceflaries,  or  of  the  money  to  pur- 
chafe  them ; fince  many  examples  may  be  found,  where  thefe  ar- 
ticles have  borne  little  or  no  price,  even  in  countries  where  money 
was  not  wanting.  The  reafon  therefore  of  low  prices,  is  not  the 
vaft  abundance  of  the  things  to  be  fold,  but  the  little  occafion  any 
body  has  to  buy  them  ; every  one  being  provided  for  them  in  one 
way  or  other,  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  market.. 

How  many  familiar  examples  occur  every  where  of  this  oeco- 
nomy  '•  do  wo  not  find  in  every  country,  even  when  the  numbers 
of  the  induftrious  free  are  multiplied  exceedingly,  more  than  one 
"half  of  the  inhabitants  fed  direaiy  from  the  earth  ? The  whole 
clafs  of  farmers  does  not  go  to  market  for  fubfiftence.  Aik  a country 

gentleman 
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gentleman  the  expence  of  his  living,  he  v/ill  tell  you  the  fum  of 
money  he  yearly  fpends,  perhaps  the  quantity  of  his  rents  in  kind, 
which  he  confumes  in  his  houfe,  and  the  rent  of  the  lands  he  holds 
himfelf  in  faimi ; but  it  will  never  come  into  his  head  to  reckon 
the  value  of  every  chicken,  flieep,  or  bullock,  with  which  his  farm 
provides  him,  which  he  confumes  without  eftimation,  and  which 
in  many  countries  he  could  not'difpofe  of  for  any  determined 
value. 

From  this  I ftill  conclude,  that  it  is  only  in  countries  of  induflry 
where  the  llandard  prices  of  articles  of  the  firft  neceffity  can  be 
determined;  and  fince  in  tlieie,  many  circumdances  concur  to 
render  them  either  higher  or  lower  than  in  other  countries,  it  fol- 
lows, that  in  themfelves  they  bear  no  determined  proportion  what- 
foever,  to  the  quantity  of  gold  and  fdver  in  the  country,  as  I hope 
prefently  to  make  ftill  more  evident. 

What  is  it  then  which  determines  the  ftandard  value  of  thefe  ar- 
ticles, in  countries  of  induftry  ? Here  follows,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, the  heft  anfwer  to  this  queftion. 

The  ftandard  price  of  fubftftence  is  determined  from  two  con- 
fiderations.  The  firft  from  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  obliged 
to.  buy,  that  is  to  fay,  of  thofe  who  have  them  not  of  their  own, 
and  who  are  not  provided  with  them,  in  lieu  of  fervice,  by  thofe 
who  have.  The  fecond  is,,  from  the  degree  of  employment  found 
for  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  them. 

The  fiumber  of  the  buyers  of  fubftftence,  nearly  determines  the 
quantity  fold ; becaufe  it  is  a neceflary  article,  and  muft  be  provided 
in  a determined  proportion  for  eveiy  one : and  the  more  the  fale  is 
frequent,  the  more  the  price  is  determined.  Next  as  to  the  ftam 
dard:  this,  I apprehend,  mmft  depend  upon  the  faculties  of  the 
buyers  ; and  thefe  again  muft  be  deteimined  by  the  extent  of  thofe 
of  the  greateft  numbers  of  them  ; that  is  to  fay,  by  the  extent  of  the. 
faculties  of  the  lower  clafles  of  the  people.  This  is  the  reafon  why 
bread,  in  the  greateft  famine,  never  can  rife  above,  a certain  price ;; 
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for  did  it  exceed  the  faculties  of  the  great  claffes  of  a people,  their 
demand  muft  be  withdrawn,  which  would  leave  the  market  over- 
docked  for  the  confumption  of  the  rich;  confequently,  fuch  per- 
lons  who  in  times  of  fcarcity  are  forced  to  ftarve,  can  only  be  fuch 
whofe  faculties  fall,  unfortunately,  below  the  Randard  of  thofe  of 
the  great  clafs : confequently,  in  countries  of  indullry,  the  price 
of  fubfiftence  never  can  rife  beyond  the  powers  to  purchafe  of 
that  numerous  clafs  who  enjoy  phyfical-neceffaries  ; confequently, 
never  to  fuch  an  immoderate  height  as  to  ftarve  confiderable  num- 
bers of  the  people ; a thing  which  very  commonly  happens  in  coun- 
tries where  induftry  is  little  known,  where  multitudes  depend 
merely  upon  the  charity  of  others,  and  who  have  no  refource  left, 

fo  foon  as  this  comes  to  fail  them. 

The  faculties,  therefore,  of  thofe  who  labour  for  a phyficai-ne- 
ceflary  mnft,  in  induftrious  nations,  determine  the  ftandard  value 
of  Vubftftence,  and  the  value  in  money  which  they  receive  for 
their  work,  will  determine  the  ftandard  of  their  faculties,  which 
muft  rife  or  fall  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  demand  for 

their  labour. 

By  this  expofition  of  the  matter,  I do  not  pretend  to  have  difti- 
pated  every  obfeurity.  The  queftion  ftill  remains  complex,  as  the 
nature  of  it  requires  it  ftiould  do ; and  the  folution  of  it  depends 
upon  farther  confiderations,  which  now  lead  me  to  the  examination 
of  the  dodtrine  of  Meftfs.  de  Montefquieu  and  Hume,  concerning 
the  influence  of  riches  upon  the  increafe  of  prices.  I fiiall  begin 
by  ftiortly  laying  this  doebrine  before  my  readers,  in  tliree  propo- 

fitions. 

The  prices  (fay  they)  of  comnaodities,  are  aiways  propor- 
to  the  plenty  of  money  in  the  country.  So  tnat  the  aag- 

;2r^dmof4aIth,  even  fiaitions,  fuch  as  pper,  affeas  the  Rate 

of  prices,  b?  ^mport^an  to  its  quantity. 


idc.  The 
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ido.  The  coin  and  enrrene  money  in  a country,  is  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  all  the  labour  and  commodities  of  it.  So  that  in  frofonidn; 
as  there  is  more  or  lefs  of  this  reprefentation,  (money)’  fhetfS  goes 
a greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  the  thing  reprefented  (commodities.. 
&G.)  to  the  fame  quantity  of  it.  From  this  it  follows,  that 

Ztio.  Increafe  commodities,  they  become  cheaper  increafe  mo- 
ney, they  rife  in  their  value. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  thefe  ideas.  They  appear 
at  fil'd  fight,  fufficiently  extenfive  to  comprehend  every  variation  of 
circumftances  which  can  happen.  Who  was  the  firfi;  author  of 
this  do(5lrine,  I cannot  fay.  I find  it  in  Mr.  Locke,  and  in  tire  Spec- 
tator for  the  19th  of  Ocftober,  17  i i ; but  they  have  been  beautifully 
illuftrated  by  Monfr.  de  Montefquieu  and  Mr.  Hume  has  extended 
the  theory,  and  diverfified  it  prettily  in  his  political  difcourfes  r 
which  have  done  much  honour  to  that  gentleman,  and  dravm  the. 
approbation  of  the  learned  world  fo  much,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
nation  in  Europe  which  has  not  the  plealure  of  reading  them  in 
their  own  language^ 

Upon  examining  this  theory,  when  I came  to  treat  of  the  mat- 
ters it  is  calculated  to  influence,  I found  I could  not  make  it  anfwer 
to  the  principles  I had  purfued,  in  the  moft  natural  order  in  which 
r had  been  able  to  deduce  them : and  this  confideration  obliged  me, 
with  regret,  to  lay  it  afide,  and  to  follow  another,  much  more 
complex.  I have  already’’  exprelFed  the  mortification  I have  always 
had  upon  finding  myfelf  forced  to  ftrike  out  a general  rule,  and 
this,  of  all  others,  had  at  firft  hit  my  fancy  the  moft ; but  I am. 
obliged  to  confefs,  that  upon  a clofe  examination  of  the  three  pro- 
pofitions,  I am  obliged  to  range  this  ingenious  expofition  of  a nloft 
interefting  fubjesfl;,  among  thofe  general  and  fuperficial.  maxims 
which  never  fail  to  lead  to  error. 

In  order  to  fet  the  matter  in  as  clear  a light  as  pofilble,.  '!  flialL 
make  a fhort  application  of  my  own  principles,  relating  to  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  main  queftion,  the  caufes  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  prices,. 

2 ^ • and; 
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and  conclude  my  chapter  with  feme  remarks  upon  the  three  pro- 
pofitions  above  laid  down,  fubmitting  the  whole  to  the  better  judg- 
ment of  my  reader. 

I have  laid  it  down  as  a principle,  that  it  is  the  complicated  ope- 
rations of  demand  and  competition,  which  determines  the  ftandard 
price  of  ever}-  thing.  If  there  be  many  labourers,  and  little  de- 
mand, ’work  will  be  cheap.  If  the  increafe  of  riches,  therefore, 
have  the  effect  of  raiftng  demand,  work  will  increafe  in  its  value, 
becaufe  there  competition  is  implied ; but  if  it  has  only  the  effed  of 
augmenting  demand,  prices  will  Hand  as  formerly.  What  then  will 
become  of  the  additional  quantity  of  coin,  or  paper  money  ? I an- 
fwer,  that  in  both  cafes  it  will  enter  into  circulation,  in  proportion 
to  the  rife  or  augmentation  of  demand ; with  this  difference,  that  in 
the  firft  cafe,  it  will  have  the  effed  of  raffing  prices ; becaufe  the 
fupply  is  not  fuppofed  to  augment  in  proportion:  in  the  fecond, 
prices  will  Rand  as  they  were ; becaufe  the  fupply  is  fuppofed  to  aug- 
ment in  proportion.  Thefe  are  the  confequences  of  the  augmen- 
tation of  v/ealth,  when  it  has  the  effed  of  either  raijmg  or  augment- 
ing demand.  But  if  upon  this  revolution  it  be  found  that  the  Rate 
of  demand  remains  without  any  variation,  then  the  additional  coin  will 
probably  be  locked  up,  or  converted  into  plate  ; becaufe  they  who 
have  it,  not  being  infpired  with  a deRre  of  increafing  their  con- 
fumption,  and  far  lefs  with  the  generous  fentiment  of  giving  their, 
money  aw^ay,  their  riches  will  remain  wdthout  producing  more 
effed  than  if  they  had  remained  in  the  mine.  As  for  the  paper 
money,  fo  foon  as  it  has  ferved  the  RrR  purpofe  of  fupplymg  the 
demand  of  him  who  borrov/ed  it,  (becaufe  he  had  at  that  time  no 
coin)  it  will  return  upon  the  debtor  in  it,  and  become  realized ; 
becaufe  of  the  little  ufe  found  for  it  in  carrying  on  circulation. 

Let  the  fpecie  of  a country,  therefore,  be  augmented  or  dimi- 
niRied,  in  ever  fo  great  a proportion,  commodities  will  Rill  rife  and 
fall  according  to  the  principles  of  demand  and  competition,  and 
thefe  will  conRantly  depend  upon  the  inclinations  of  thofe  wdio  have 

property 
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property  or  any  kind  of  equivalent  whatfoever  to  give  ; but  never  u^on 

the  quantity  of  coin  they  are  poffeffed  of. 

Let  the  quantity  of  the  coin  be  ever  fo,  much  increa.fed,  it  is  the  ae- 
fire  of  fpending  it  alone,  which  will  raife  prices.  Let  it  be  diminiih^d 
ever  fo  low,  while  there  is  real  property  of  any  denomination  in 
the  country,  and  a competition  to  confume  in  thofe  who  poilefs  it, 
prices  will'  he  high,  by  the  means  of  barter,  fymbolical  money, 
mutual  preftations,  and  a thoufand  other  inventions.  Let  me  give 
an  example. 

Suppofe  a country  where  prices  are  determined,  and  where  the 
fpecie  is  fufficient  for  the  circulation : is  it  not  plain,  that  if  this 
country  has  a communication  with  other  nations,  there  muft  be  a 
proportion  between  the  prices  of  many  kinds  of  merchandize,  there 
and  elfewhere,  and  that  the  hidden  augmentation  or  diminution  of 
the  fpecie,  fuppofmg  it  could  of  itfelj  operate  the  effg^is  of  railing  or 
finking  prices,  would  be  reftrained  in  its  operation  by  foreign  com- 
petition^ But  let  us  fuppofe  it  cut  off  from  every  communication 
whatfoever,  which  feems  the  only  cafe,  where  this  theory  can  ope- 
rate with  any  appearance  of  jufinefs,  will  any  body  pretend,  that  the 
frugal  or  extravagant  turn  of  the  inhabitants,  will  have  no  influence 
upon  prices,  and  will  k be  aflerted,  that  no  variation  in  the  fpirit 
of  a people,  as  to  fimgaiity  and  diflTipation,  can  take  place,  except 
upon  a variation  in  the  quamity  of  their  gold  and  filver  ? . 

It  may  be  anfwered,  that  as  to  articles  of  fuperfluity,  no  doubt 
the  genius  of  a people  may  influence  prices,  in  combination  with 
the  quantity  of  the  fpecie ; but  that  in  articles  of  indifpenfible  ne- 
ceflTity,  they  muft  conftantly  remain  in  proportion  to  the  mats  ox 
riches.  This  I cannot  by  any  means  admit  to  be  juft.  Let  me  take 
the  example  of  grain,  which  is  the  mmft  familiar.  Is  it  not  piain, 
from  what  we  have  faid  above,  that  the  proportion  of  wealtn,  roitiici 
in  the  hands  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  the  peopie,  conftantly  regulate^ 
the  price  of  it ; confequently,.  let  the  rich  be  ever  fo  wealthy,  t iw 
prke  of  fubfiftence  can  never  rife  above  the  faculties  of  the 
VOL.  L F f f 
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'And  is  it  not  alfb  plainj  that  thofe  of  the  lowed:  ciafs  of  the  people, 
■wM  furchajh  Jld^ence,  muft  buy  it  with  the  retuixis  they  receive 
from  the  rich  for  their  induftry  ? Now  if  the  quantity  of  the  wealth 
of  the  latter,  does  not  regulate  their  demand  for  the  fervice  of  the 
former,  mull:  it  not  follow,  that  the  price  of  grain,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  thing  offered  to  fale,  muft  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
competition  among  the  rich  for  the  labour  of  the  poor,  that  is,  upon 
the  demand  for  induftry,  and  not  on  the  quantity  of  wealth  in 
the  country  \ 

No  body  ever  denied,  that  the  extraordinary  demand  for  a com- 
modity had  the  effedt  of  raifing  the  price  of  it : and  certainly  no 
body  will  deny,  that  the  demand  for  a particular  commodity  may 
be  greater  at  one  time  than  at  another,  though  the  fame  quantity 
of  that  commodity  be  found  at  both  times  in  the  country ; and  the 
fame  quantity  of  fpecie  likewife  not  only  in  the  country,  but  alfo 
in  circulation. 

I acknowledge  that  in  a country  where  there  is  much  coin,  and 
where  credit  is  little  known,  a high  and  extraordinary  demand  for 
an  article  of  fuperftuity,  may  raife  the  price  more  than  in  another 
where  the  coin  is  more  fcarce  5 becaufe  on  certain  occafions,  the  price 
of  a thing  has  no  other  bounds  than  the  extent  of  the  faculties  of 
the  buyer.  In  like  manner,  in  other  countries  where  there  is  almoft 
no  coin,  nor  credit,  it  may  be  impoftible  for  the  higheft  demand  to 
raife  the  price  of  fuch  things  even  to  the  common  ftandard  efta- 
blifhed  in  thofe  where  there  is  great  wealth.  But  thefe  inftancea 
appear  to  be  too  particular  to  ferve  for  the  foundation  of  a general 
rule,  with  refpea  to  the  ftate  of  prices  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  which,  lefs  or  more,  are  all  in  communication 

with  one  anotner. 

I cannot  here  omit  taking  notice  of  twm  very  remarkable  circum- 
ftahces  which  we  learn  from  undoubted  hiftorical  authority,  which 
feem  to  cohtfadiff  one  another,  and  to  throw  a great  obfcurity  upon 
'the  principles  I have  been  endeavouring  to  explain.  Ifliall  therefore 

X introduce 
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introduce  them  by  way  of  illuftration,  and  when  they  are  exa- 
mined, I hope  they  will  confirm  my  doarine. 

The  firfi;  is,  that  in  Scotland,  formerly,  when  coin  and  credit 
were  certainly  very  rare,  the  price  of  eight  pounds  weight  of  oat 
m-eal,  which  is  now  commonly  fold  at  eight  pence  fterling,  was 
then  valued  at  no  more  than  two  thirds  of  one  penny : and  that  a 
labouring  man  ufed  to  receive  one  penny  and  one  third  of  a penny 
fterling  for  his  week’s  fubfiftence ; that  is  to^fay,  the  value  of  fixteen 
pounds  of  oatmeal,  which  to  this  day  is  the  legulated  quantity  given 

for  that  purpofe.  . ^ 

There  is  a very  curious  confirmation  oi  the  authenticity  of  this 

computation,  in  an  hofpital  at  old  Aberdeen;  where  in  foimer 
times,  fome  proprietors  of  lands  had  fettled  a certain  quantity  of 
oat  meal  in  favours  of  the  poor  of  the  hofpital,  with  a liberty  to 
the  hofpital  to  accept  the  meal  in  kind,  or  the  converfion  at  two 
thirds  of  a penny  for  every  eight  pounds  weight.  They  imprudently 
chofe  the  laft,  and  to  this  very  day  they  are  paid  according  to  this 
ftandard.  Now  it  is  certainly  impoflible  that  any  degree  of  plenty 
whatfoever,  or  any  failing  of  demand,  could  at  prefent  reduce  the 
price  of  that  commodity  fo  very  low ; confequently,  it  may  be  faid 
that  it  is  the  augmentation  of  wealth,  not  that  of  demand  which 

raifes  prices. 

The  fecond  fa6t  we  learn  from  antiquity,  that  at  the  time  when 
Greece  and  Rome  abounded  in  wealth,  when  every  rarity,  and  the 
work  of  the  choiceft  artifts  was  carried  to  an  exceftive  price,  an  ox 
was  bought  for  a mere  trifle,  and  grain  was  cheaper  perhaps  than. 

ev^er  it  was  in  Scotland.  ' i r 

If  the  application  of  our  principles  to  the  circumftances  of  thofe 
times,  produce  a folution  of  thefe  apparent  inconfiftencies ; and  if  vvj 
therebv  can  difcover  that  the  low’  prices  of  grain,  both  in  Scotland, . 
where  \here  was  little  money,  and  at  Rome  where  there  was  a 
great  deal,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  little  demand  foi  ai  ticRs  o ^ 
fubfiftence ; will  it  not  follow,  that  our  principle  is  juft,  and  that 
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th«  other,  ootwithftanding  of  the  iagenuity  of  the  thought,  muft 
fail  in  exaanefs  ; fince  it  will  appear,  that  low  piaees  may  be 
eq-allv  compatible  with  wealth,  and  with  poverty. 

NVw  as  to  Scotland  in  former  times,  as  in  all  countries  where 
there  is  little  induftiW  ? ‘'^l^ere  the  inhabitants  are  moftly  fed 
diretilly  from  the  earth,  without  any  alienation  of  her  fiuits  taking 
place  5 where  agriculture  is  esercifed  purely  as  a method  of  fubfift- 
ing ; where  rents  are  low,  and  where,  eonfequehtly,  the  free  hands, 
%Yho  live  upon  them  for  the  price  of  their  induilry,  muft  be  few. j 
the  demand  for  grain  in  the  public  markets  muft  be  very  fmall 
confequently,  prices  will  be  weiy  low,  whether  there  be  httk,  or 
■whether  thtve  he  much  money  in  the  country.  The  reafon  is  plain. 
The  demand  is  proportioned  here,  not  to  the  number  of  thofe  who 
confume,  but  of  thofe  who  buy : now  thofe  who  confume,  are  all 
the  inhabitants,  but  thofe  who  buy,  are  only  the  few  induftrious 
who  are  free,  and  who  gain  an  independent  livelihood  by  their  owm 
labour  and  ingenuity : now  the  price  of  their  week’s  fuhfiftence  was 
one  penny  one  thud,  confequently  the  fuhfiftence  they  bouglit 

could  not  rife  above  this  ftandard. 

Nest  as  to  the  Rate  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  ftavery  was  efta- 
bliftied.  Thofe  who  were  fed  by  the  labour  of  their  own  ftaves,  bp 
thofe  or  the  ftate,  or  by  the  grain  gratuitoufly  diftributed  to  the 
people,  had  no  occafion  to  go  to  mai'ket^  confequently,  they  did 
not  enter  into  -competition  with  the  buyers.  Parther,  the  fimpli- 
ciiy  of  manners,  and  tire  few  manufaaures  then  knotvn,  made 
wants  in  general  lefs  -eitenfive  I confequently,  the  number  of  the 
induftrious  free  was  fmall,  and  thej.  were  the  only  perfons  who 
iTO/hi  have  occafion  to  purchafe  food  and  necefiaries  ; confequently, 
the  competition  of  the  buyers  muft  have  been  fmall  in  proportion, 

and  prices  low.  . , n 

Add  to  this,  the  reSedtions  which  naturally  prefent  thenuelv'es 

upon  examining  the  nature  of  providing  the  markets-  Thefe  were 
fupplied  partly  from  tire  furplus  produced  upon  the  lands  of  die 
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gi'eat  men,  laboured  by  llaves  : who  being  fed  from  the  lands,  the 
furplus  coft  in  a manner  nothing  to  the  proprietors ; and  as  the 
number  of  thofe  who  had  occafion  to  buy,  were  yctj  few,  this  fur- 
,plus  was  fold  cheap.  Belides,  the  grain  diftribiited  to  the  people 
gratis,  mull  neceflarily  have  hept  down  the  market,  as  a part  of  it 
would  naturally,  fbmetimes,  be  found  fuperfiuous  to  thole  who- 
received  it  ; and  confequently,  come  to  be  fold  in  competition  with 
that  raifed  at  private  expence. 

But  when -a  fine  mullet  was  brought  to  market,  or  when  an  artiff 
appeared  with  a curious  piece  of  work,  the  cafe  was  very  different. 
There  was  plenty  of  money  in  the  country,  in  the  hands  of  the 
rich,  who  all  appeared  in  competition  for  the  preference  ; confe- 
quently,  prices  rofe  to  an  extravagant  height.  Tlie  luxury  of  thofe 
times,  though -exceffive,  vras  confined  to  a fetv,  and  as  money,  in 
general,  Girculated  but  flowly  through  the  hands  of  the  multitude, 
it  wns  cortllantly  'ffagnating  in  thofe  of  the  rich,  who  found  no 
meafure,  hut  their  own  caprice,  in  regulating  the  prices  of  what 
they  wiffted  to  poflefs,  and  had  money  to  purchafe. 

From  what  has  been  faki,  it  appears,  that  the  riches  of  a country 
has  no  determined  influence  upon  priees  ; although,  I allow,  they 
may  accidentally  affecb  them : and  if  we  depart  from  the  principles 
above  laid  dtrwn,  to  wit,  that  prices  are  regulated  by  the  complicated 
operation  of  demand  and  competition,  in  order  to  follow  the  other,, 
we  mull  add  areffridtion  (which  I ohferve  Mr.  Hume  has  attended  to 
on  one  occafion,  although  he  has  Ic^  fight  of  it  on  feveral  others)  to 
wit,  that  the  pnoe  ef  c^wModity  is  w.  proportion  to  the  Jimi  oj  money- ett— 

eniafmg  in  the  market  for  xomrn&dity ; which  is  almqft  my  propofition 
in  other  words  r for  the  money  to  be  employed  in  the  purchafe  of  any 
commodity,  is  juft  themeafure  of  the  demand.  But  even  here,,  the 
money  in  the  market  defomed  only  for  the  purchafe  of  a particular 
commodity,  does  not  regulate  the  price  of  it.  Hothing  but  the 
finilhing  of  the  tranfacfion,  that  is,  the  convention  between  the 
buyer  and  feller,  can  determine  the  price,  and  this  mull  depend 

upoir 
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upon  inclination,  not  weight  of  money,  as  an  example  will  make 
plain. 

I Ihall  fuppofe  grain  to  have  been  at  forty  Ihillings  per  quarter, 
in  a country  market,  for  feveral  months  together,  where  the  ordi- 
nary demand  for  the  current  confumption  is  twenty  quarters  every 
market  day.  If  at  any  time  an  extraordinary  demand  ihould  happen, 
which  may  exceed  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  market,  there  will 
be  a competition  among  the  buyers,  which  will  have  the  elFeft  of 
railing  the  market.  Now,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  our  learned 
authors,  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  corn  rifes  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  fpecie  which  is  in  the  market,  and  that  it  is  becaufe 
of  this  increafe  of  fpecie,  that  the  grain  rifes  in  its  price.  I anfwer, 
firft,  allowing  this  to  be  true,  can  it  be  faid,  that  a particular  tem- 
porary, or  perhaps  accidental  demand  for  a few  quarters  of  corn, 
more  than  ufual,  implies  any  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  mo- 
ney in  the  country,  or  indeed  the  fmallell;  variation  either  upon  the 
total  confumption,  or  quantity  of  grain  contained  in  it  ? For  if  the 
demand  has  rifen  in  one  market,  it  mull  probably  have  diminiflied 
in  another,  as  the  fame  inhabitants  cannot  confume  in  two  places. 
This  I think  every  perfon  muft  be  convinced  of,  without  farther 
illuftration.  But  I fay  farther,  that  prices  will  not  rife  in  propor- 
tion to  the  money  in  the  market ; but  in  proportion  to  the  delire  of 
acquiring  grain  in  thofe  who  have  that  money. 

Suppofe  the  whole  quantity  of  grain  in  the  market  to  be  thirty 
quarters ; if  there  be  no  demand  for  more,  thefe  will  be  fold  at 
forty  fhillings,  as  the  twenty  quarters  would  have  been.  But  fup- 
pofe the  demand  to  be  for  fixty  quarters,  and  that  there  is  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  fterling  ready  to  be  employed  for  corn, 
does  it  follow,  that  grain  vcill  rife  to  four  pounds  a quarter,  becaufe 
the  money  in  the  market  bears  this  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
grain  ? Certainly  not. 

O 

We  muR  therefore,  I think,  adopt  the  other  principle,  and  fol- 
low the  proportions  of  demand  and  competition  and  then  we  Ihall 

find, 
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find,  that  if  the  fellers  want  to  raife  their  price  np  to  the  proportion 
of  the  fpecie,  ail  demand  will  ceafe,  as  effectually  as  if  it  had  never 
been  made ; and  the  fellers  will  afterwards  be  obliged  to  accept  of 
fuch  a moderate  augmentation  as  fhall  be  in  proportion  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  demand,  but  never  in  proportion  to  the  money  ready  to  be 
employed. 

The  circulation  of  every  country,  as  we  have  fhewn  above,  mufi 
ever  be  in  proportion  to  the  indufry  of  the  inhabitants,  producing  the  com- 
modities which  come  to  market : whatever  part  of  thefe  commodities  is 
confumed  by  the  very  people  who  produce  them,  enters  not  into 
circulation,  nor  does  it  in  anywife  affedt  prices.  If  the  coin  of  a 
country,  therefore,  falls  below  the  proportion  * of  the  produce  of 
induftry  offered  to  fale,  induftry  itfelf  will  come  to  a Hop ; or  inven- 
tions, fuch  as  fymbolical  money,  will  be  fallen  upon  to  provide  an 
equivalent  for  it.  But  if  the  fpecie  be  found  above  the  proportion  of 
the  induflry,  it  will  have  no  effea:  in  raifing  prices,  nor  will  it  enter- 
into  circulation : it  will  be  hoarded  up  in  treafures,  where  it  muff 
wait  not  only  the  call  of  a defire  in  the  proprietors  to  confume,  but 
of  the  induftrious  to  fatisfy  this  call. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  in  confequence  of  the  principles  we 
have  laid  down,  that  whatever  be  the  quantity  of  money  in  any 
nation,  in  correfpondence  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  there  never 
can  remain,  in  circulation,  but  a quantity  nearly  proportional  to  the 
confumption  of  the  rich,  and  to  the  labour  and  induftry  of  the  poor- 
inhabitants.  The  value  of  each  particular  fpecies  of  which  con- 
fumption is  determined  by  a complication  of  circumftances  at  home, 
and  abroad ; confequently,  the  proportion  is  not  determined  by  the. 
quantity  of  money  adiually  in  the  country. 

If  the  contrary  is  maintained,  and  if  it  be  aftirmed  that,  the  pro- 
portion between  fpecie  and  manufactures  is  reciprocal  and  deter- 
mined, then  I am  authorifed  to  draw  this  conclufion,  to  v/it : 1 hat 
if  the  great ef  produce  of  induftry  muf  be  fold  for  what  fpecie  is 

♦ Let  it  be  obferved,  that  proportion,  here,  doe?  aot  mean  value, - 

found 
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found  in  the  country,  let  the  fum  he  eva'  fo  /mail,  fo  in  like  manner, 
ih^fmallejl  produce  of  indullry  nmji  be  fold  for  all  the.fpecie  found  in 
the  country,  let  the  fum  he  ever  fa  great.  Confequently,  in  the  firft 
cafe  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  induftrious  will  never  feek  for  a 
better  price  from  abroad  j and  in  the  fecond,  that  the  monied 
people  mufi  fpend  all  they  have  in  fupplying  their  moft  moderate 
wants,  and  never  feek  for  cheaper  merchandize  than  vrhat  they 
can  find  at  home.  Confequently,  there  can  be  no  foreign  trade, 

nor  can  there  ever  be  any  hoarding. 

I lliall  now  conclude  my  chapter,  with  a few  obfervations  upon 
the  three  propofitions  as  they  ftand  in  their  order. 

Prop.  i.  Prices  are  in  proportion  to  the  plenty  of  money.  And 
thus  the  augm-enting  even  of  fiditious  wealth,  fuch  as  paper,  affects 
the  ftate  of  prices,  according  to  its  quantity. 

From  this  Mr.  Hume  difapproves  of  the  introduiftion  of  paper 
money,  when  fpecie  is  wanting,  and  fays,  that  if  nothing  were 
allowed  to  circulate  but  gold  and  filver,  the  quantity  being  lefs, 
prices  would  be  lower. 

This  is  neither  more  or  lefs,  in  my  humble  opinion,  than  a pro- 
jed:  to  deftroy  credit,  with  a view  to  fupport  trade  and  induftry. 
Becaufe  it  would  effeftually  prevent  any  perfon  from  making  a 
confumption,  except  at  the  time  he  happened  to  be  provided  with 
ready  money.  Does  the  paper  money  in  England,  keep  up  the 
prices  of  grain  at  prefent,  January  1759!  And\\dli  not  every  article 
of  necelFaries  fall,  in  a fhort  time,  as  lo^v  in  that  country  as  in 
any  other  in  Europe,  if  the  fame  meafures  continue  to  be  fol- 
lowed ? 

Were  all  paper  money  in  that  kingdom  profcribed  at  once,  no 
doubt  the  prices  of  many  things  would  fall  very  confiderably ; but 
inch  a fall  would  neither  be  univerfal  or  equable.  The  reafon  of 
this  fall  would  not  be,  becaufe  the  fpecie  would  become  propor- 
tionally divided  among  all  the  inhabitants,  according  to  the  value 
of  their  property  j nor  becaufe  of  the  finall  quantity  of  it,  finee 
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prices  abroad  would  fiill  regulate  many  at  home : but  becaufe  of 
the  fudden  revolution,  and  the  violent  overturn  thereby  produced 
on  the  balance  of  work  and  demand.  The  fcale  of  the  firft 
would  preponderate  to  fuch  a degree,  that  thofe  dalles  of  the  in- 
dudrious,  who  work  for  daily  fublifiience  m f umiihing  hiperfluities, 
would  enter  into  fo  llrong  a competition  with  one  another,  that 
tlieir  work  would  fall  to  nothing,  while  fubfiltence  would  remain 
at  the  price  of  exportation.  If  it  be  alked  what  could  occalion  this 
difference.  I anfwer,  becaufe  the  workmen  who  fupply  fuper- 
fluities,  adapted  to  the  tafte  of  their  nation,  would  find  no  more 
demand  for  them,  from  the  want  of  credit,  or  of  a circulating  fund 
to  buy  with,  and  flrangers  wmuld  not  profit  of  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  a fuperfiuity  not  adapted  to  their  own  tafle ; but  they  wmuld 
very  willingly  become  purchafers  of  every  bufhel  of  grain  become 
fuperfluous,  by  ftarving  fo  many  of  the  inhabitants  ; and  this 
%-vould  keep  the  price  of  fubfiftence  upon  a pretty  even  level  with 
that  of  other  countries. 

But  if  we  fuppofe  all  communication  cut  off  with  flrangers, 
would  this  proportion  between  money  and  prices  then  hold  true? 
By  no  means.  Here  is  the  reafon ; there  are  many  ways  of  alienat- 
ing goods  or  natural  produce,  v/ithout  the  afliftance  of  fpecie.  Im- 
menfe  quantities  of  both  may  be  confiimed  by  barter,  or  in  lieu  of 
fervice,  where  money  is  never-  heard  of:  now  all  this  portion 
alienated,  enters  into  the  mafs  of  what  is  called  produce  and  ma- 
nufaftures  which  come  to  market ; but  can  have  no  influence  upon 
the  fpecie,  nor  can  fpecie  have  any  upon  it,  fince  the  money  re- 
mains inaftive  during  thofe  operations. 

Another  reafon  -is,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  preferving  fpe- 
cie in  an  equal  repartition,  fo  as  to  ferve  the  bccafions  of  every 
body  in  proportion  to  their  worth.  The  reafon  is  mamfeit:  money, 
like  every  other  thing,  will  come  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  give 
the  greatefl  value  for  it,  and  when  the  quantity  of  it  is  fmall  in 
any  country,  where  nothing  can  be  procured  without  ir,  fuch  pro- 

VOL.  I.  G g g ■ prietors 
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r 1 oc  rh-  P-reateft  defire  to  confume,  will  pur- 
prietors  of  lands  as  Have  tiiv,  giea.^*t  r V - i ^ 

chafe  the  fpecie  at  a higher  intereft.  or  with  more  of  their  lands 

This  alone  is  fufficient  to  prove  that  the  repartition  of  fpecie  can 
ne^^er  be  in  proportion  to  property  ; and  this  alfo  deftroys  the  fup- 
Boht^on  of  prices  rifing  and  falling,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
it  *ewn  in  a country  cut  off  from  every  foreign  communication. 
Here  is  the  proof ; any  individual  who  has,  by  mortgaging  his 
lands,  got  together  a large  proportion  of  the  fpecie  of  his  country, 
wfil  mife  prices  in  his  neighbourhood,  by  m-aking  an  extraordinary 
d^^mand  for  work ; and  the  reft  of  the  fame  country,  drained  ot 
their  circulating  value,  miift  diminifli  their  demand ; confequently, 
p-ic^^s  will  fall  elfewhere.  I now  come  to  the  fecond  propofition. 

\he  coin  and  current  money  of  a country,  is  the  reprefentation  of/ 
all  its  labour  and  commodities ; fo  that  in  proportion  as  there  is 
more  or  lefs  of  this  reprefentation,  a peater  or  lefs  quantity  of  it  will 
go  for  the  fame  quantity  of  the  thing  reprefented.  ^ 

To  this  reprefentation  I cannot  agree,  and  I apprehend  it  to  be  the 
fource  of  error.  A proper  equivalent  for  labour  and  manufaaures, 
may  in  one  fenfe,  be  called  a reprefentation;  but  there  is  no  necemty 
for  this  equivalent  to  confift  in  coin.  Are  not  meat  and  clotxies  an 
equivalent  for  perfonal  fervice  ? Is  not  a free  houfe  and  a oit  of 
land  a very  good  equivalent  for  all  the  manufactures  a country 
weaver  can  work  up  for  me  who  am  his  landlord  ? If  there  v^ere  not 
one  penny  of  coin  in  a country,  would  it  follow,  that  mere  couxc 
be  no  alienation,  or  that  every  thing  might  there  be  got  for  no- 
thing? . ^ 

Coin  has  an  intrinfic  value;  and  when  it  comes  into  a country, 

V adds  to  the  value  of  the  country,  as  if  a portion  of  territory  were 
■hded  to  it;  but  it  has  no  title  to  reprefent  any  thing  vendible,  by 
preference,  or  to  be  conCdered  as  the  only  equivalent  for  all  things 
ilin'iable.  It  is  made  a common  price,  on  no  other  account  than 
■‘bedul-e  of  its  rarity,  its  folidity,  its  being  of  a nature  to  circu- 
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late  and  to  fufFer  a correft  divifion  without  end,  and  to  earn-  its 
value  along  with  it,  which  is  a proper  equivalent  for  every  thing ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  it  is  by  its  nature  little  liable  to  Y3.rj. 

Were,  indeed,  a ftatefman  to  perform  the  operation  of  circulation 
and  commerce,  by  calling  in,  from  time  to  time,  all  the  proprietors 
of  fpecie  in  one  body,  and  all  thofe  of  alienable  commodities,  worK- 
men  &c.  in  another  j and  were  he,  after  informing  himfelf  of  the 
refpl^ive  quantities  of  each,  to  eftablifh  a general  tariff  of  prices, 
according  to  our  author’s  rule  ; this  idea  of  reprefentation  might  eaaly 
be  admitted  ; becaufe  the  parcels  of  manufactures  would  then  feem 
to  be  adapted  to  the  pieces  of  the  fpecie,  as  the  rations  of  forage 
for  the  horfes  of  an  army  are  made  larger  or  fmalier,  according  as 
the  magazines  are  well  or  ill  provided  at  the  time : but  has  this 
anv  refemblance  to  the  operations  of  commerce . 

Th^  idea  of  coin  being  the  reprefentation  of  all  the  induftry  and  ma- 
nufactures of  a country,  is  pretty ; and  has  been  invented  for  the 
fake  of  making  a general  rule  for  operating  an  eafy  diftribution  of 
thtms  extremely  cLplex  in  their  nature.  From  this  comes  error. 
We  fubftitute  a complex  term,  fometimes  in  one  fenfe,  and  fome- 
timies  in  another,  and  we  draw  conclufions  as  if  it  exprelfed  a fixed 

and  determined  idea.  •.  r i 

If  in  algebra,  x,  j,  z,  &c.  ever  flood  for  more  tnan  a fingie 

idea  the  fcience  would  become  ufelefs  ; but  as  they  never  reprefent 
but  the  very  fame  r.otion,  they  never  change  their  nature  through 

all  manner  of  tranfcofitions. 

It  is  not  the  fame  of  terms  in  any  other  fcience,  as  abundant  y 
appears  from  the  queilion  noxv  before  us : coin  is  called  a reprefen- 
tZn,  becaufe  it  is  an  equivalent ; and  becaufe  it  is  a reprefent aHon, 
it  muft  bear  an  exaa  proportion  to  the  thing  reprefented.  And  fince 
in  fome  particular  examples,  this  reprefentation  appears  to  nold ; 
therefore  the  rule  is  made  general,  although  circumftances  may  e 
different.  If,  for  example,  a merchant,  or  a private  perfon,  has 
upon  hand  a thoufand  pounds  worth  of  grain,  no  doubt  that  the 

^ G g g a thoiuandth 
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tlioufandth  part  of  the  merchandize  is  worth  the  thoufandth  part 
of  the  fum ; becaufe  both  are  determined  in  their  quantity  and 
quality  : but  the  parcels  of  this  corn,  though  esadtly  proportioned 
to  the  price  of  the  whole,  do  not  draw  their  value  from  this  pro- 
portion, but  from  the  total  value  of  the  v/hole  mafs  j which  is  de- 
termined from  the  complicated  operations  of  demand  and  com- 
petition, as  has  been  faid,  and  not  from  the  fpecie  of  the  country, 
which  can  bear  no  proportion  either  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  grain. 

There  may  be  vaft  quantities  of  coin  in  a country  of  little  in- 
duftry ; and,  •vice  verfa,  coin  is  conftantly  an  equivalent,  but  never  a 
reprefentation,  more  than  any  other  equivalent  which  may  be  con- 
trived. Were  the  doctrine  of  this  fecond  propofition  true,  every 
commodity  in  a country  fhould  be  fold  like  a parcel  of  the  grain 
in  the  foregoing  example,  by  the  rule  of  three ; as  the  property 
of  all  the  labour  and  manufacfures  of  the  country  is  to  the  part  I 
intend  to  alienate,  fo  is  ail  the  gold  and  fiver  in  the  country  to  the 
part  I am  entitled  to  receive.  This  way  of  regulating  prices  may 
be  very  ingenious,  but  it  is  not  very  common.  I now  proceed  to 
the  third  and  laft  propofition. 

Increafe  the  commodities,  they  become  cheaper:  increafe  the 
money,  they  rife  in  their  value. 

This  propofition  is  much  too  general : the  firft  part  of  it  is  com- 
rnonlv  true,  the  lafi  part  is  more  commonly  falfe. 

What  can  increafe  commodities,  but  a demand  for  them  ? If  the 
demand  be  equal  to  the  augmentation,  there  will  be  no  alteration 
in  the  price. 

Let  extraordinary  plenty  increafe  fiibfiftence,  it  will  naturally  rail 
in  the  price ; but  it  may  be  hoarded  up,  and  made  to  rife  in  fpite 
of  the  plenty  ; it  may  be  demanded  from  abroad  \ this  aifo  will 
make  it  rife. 

Let  the  production  of  fuperfluities,  not  exportable,  be  produced  by 

v/orkmen  whofe  branch  is  overftocked,  prices  will  undoubtedly  fall. 

The 
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The  fame  obfervations  are  true  of  a diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
eommodities.  If  this  diminifhes  by  degrees,  from  a diminution  of 
demand,  the  price  of  them  will  not  rife. 

If  the  quantity  of  fubfiftence  falls  below  the  necellary  confump- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  prices  will  undoubtedly  rife. 

If  the  articles  of  fuperfluity  are  diminiflied,  prices  will  only  rife 
in  proportion  to  the  eagernefs  to  buy,  that  is,  to  the  competition, 
not  to  the  deficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  as  to  coin  or  money, 

Increafe  the  money,  nothing  can  be  concluded  as  to  prices,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  certain,  that  people  will  increafe  their  expences  in 
proportion  to  their  wealth ; and  although  they  Ihould,  the  moment 
their  additional  demand  has  the  effect  of  producing  a fufiicient  fup- 
ply,  prices  will  return  to  the  old  flandard. 

But  diminifh  the  quantity  of  fpecie  employed  in  circulation,  you  both 
retard  tfiis,  and  hurt  the  induftrious  ; becaufe  v/e  fuppofe  the  for- 
mer quantity  exadtiy  fufiicient  to  preferve  both  in  the  juft  propor- 
tion to  the  defires  and  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 

Thefe  are  but  a few  of  the  numberlefs  modifications  necefiary  to 
be  applied  to  this  general  rule  ; and  I hope  what  I have  faid,  Vv^ili 
jufdfy  the  obfervation  I have  made  on  the  whole  doctrine  ; to  %vit, 
that  it  is  much  more  fpecious  than  folid,  in  every  one  of  its  three 
branches. 

Let  me  juft  propofe  one  queftion  more  upon  this  fubjecft,  and  then 
I ftiall  conclude. 

Suppofe  the  fpecie  of  Europe  to  continue  increafing  in  quantity 
every  year,  until  it  amounts  to  ten  times  the  prefent  quantity, 
would  prices  rife  in  proportion  ? 

I anfwer,  that  fuch  an  augmentation  might  happen,  without  the 
fmalleft  alteration  upon  prices,  or  that  it  might  occafion  a very 
great  one,  according  to  circumftances.  If  induftry  incrcafes  to  ten 
times  what  it  is  at  prefent,  that  is  to  fay,  were  the  produce  of  it 
increafed  to  ten  times  its  prefent  value,  according  to  the  actual 
ftandard  of  prices,  the  value  of  every  m-anufa(5ture  and  produce 
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might  remain  without  alteration.  This  fuppofition  is  poffible  ; be- 
caufe  no  man  can  tell  to  what  extent  demand  may  carry  induftry. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  the  fcale  of  demand  could  be  fuppofed  to 
preponderate,  fo  as  to  draw  all  the  wealth  into  circulation,  without 
having  the  effeA  of  augmenting  the  fupply  (which  I take  to  be  im- 
poffible)  then  prices  would  rife  to  ten  times  the  prefent  ftandard, 
at  leaft  in  many  articles. 

This  folution  is  entirely  conllftent  both  with  Mr.  Hume’s  prin- 
ciple and  mine ; becaufe  nothing  is  fo  eafy  in  an  hypothefis,  as  to 
eftablifh  proportions  between  things,  which  in  themfelves  are  be- 
yond all  the  poAvers  of  computation. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Circulation  with  foreign  Nations^  the  fame  thing  as  the  Balance 

of  Tirade. 

WE  have  endeavoured  to  fliew  in  a former  chapter,  how  tne 
circulation  of  money,  given  in  exchange  for  confumable 
commodities,  produces  a vibration  in  the  balance  of  domeftic 
wealth:  we  are  now  to  apply  the  fame  principles  to  the  circulation 
of  foreign  trade  ; in  order  to  find  out,  if  there  can  really  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  a balance  upon  it,  which  may  enrich  one  country,  and 
impoverifh  anotner. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  when  money  is  given  for  a confumable 
commodity,  the  perfon  who  gets  it  acquires  a balance  in  his  fa- 
vour, fo  foon  as  he  with  whom  he  has  exchanged,  has  begun  to 

confume. 

That  if  two  confumable  commodities  are  exchanged,  the  balance 

comes  to  a level,  when  both  are  confumed.  That  it  is  only  the 

A wealth 
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wealth  which  is  found  in  circulation,  which  can  change  its  balance, 
and  the  remainder  mull  be  found  locked  up,  made  into  plate,  or 
employed  in  foreign  trade*  And  it  has  been  obfert  ed,  that  the 
quantity  of  money  found  in  circulation,  is  ever  in  proportion  to 
the  fale  of  the  produce  of  indullry  and  manufactures ; and  that 
when  the  quantity  of  metals  is  not  fafiicient  to  carry  on  a ciiCU- 
lation,  proportioned  to  the  demands  of  thofe  vcho  have  any  real 
equivalent  to  give,  that  fymbolical  money  may  be  made  to  nil  up 
the  void,  when  the  interell  of  the  ftate  comes  to  require  it. 

We  have  alfo  laid  it  down  as  a kind  of  general  ruie,  that  while 


luxury  only  tends  to  keep  up  demand  to  the  reafonable  proportion 
of  power  and  inclination  in  the  induftrious  part  of  a people  to  fup- 
ply  it,  that  then  it  is  advantageous  to  a nation ; and  that  fo  foon  as 
it  begins  to  make  the  fcale  of  home-demand  preponderate,  by 
forming  a competition  among  the  natives,  to  confume  what  llran- 
gers  feek  for,  that  then  it  is  hurtful,  and  has  an  evident  tendency 
to  root  out  foreign  trade.  Thefe  principles  are  all  analogous  to 
one  another,  and  fhould  be  retained  while  we  examine  the  quellion 
before  us. 

I mull  Hill  add,  that  the  Iluauation  of  the  balance  of  wealth  is 
conftantly  inclining  in  favour  of  the  induftrious,  and  againft  the 
idle  confumer.  This  hovcever  admits  of  a reftriclion,  viz.  The  in- 
duftrious mull  be  fuppofed  to  be  frugal ; and  the  idle,  extravagant. 
For  if  the  induftrious  man  confumes  the  produce  of  his  induftry, 
he  will  only  have  laboured  to  increafe  his  confumptioii,  not  his 
wealth : and  if  the  idle  perfon,  by  his  frugality,  keeps  within  the 
bounds  of  his  yearly  income,  he  v/ill  thereby  repair  every  difad- 
vantage  incurred  by  his  floth,  the  balance  then  will  ftand  even  be- 
tween them ; the  induftry  in  one  fcale,  and  tne  fund  already  pro- 
vided in  the  other,  vhll  keep  both  parties  on  a level  as  before. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  make  the  balance  of  domeftic  wealth  turn 
in  favour  of  a poor  man,  he  muft  be  both  induftrious  and  frugal. 
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Now  let  us  apply  thefe  principles  to  a whole  nation,  confidered 
as  an  individual  in  the  great  fociety  of  mankind.  A private  perfon 
who  conducts  his  affairs  with  prudence,  mud;  either  be  in  a way 
of  growing  richer  by  his  induflry,  or  of  fpending  his  income  with 
oeconomy  and  difcretion : fo  I muft  fuppofe  a nation  which  is  v/ell 
governed,  either  to  be  grov/ing  rich  by  foreign  trade,  or  at  lead;  in 
a date  of  not  becoming  poorer  by  it. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  datefman  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of 
thofe  who  hold  the  foreign  correfpondence,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
mader  of  a family  to  watch  over  thofe  he  fends  to  market. 

I find  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Mr.  Hume,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  a balance  of  trade,  that  money  over  all  the  world  is 
like  a fluid,  wdrich  mud  ever  be  upon  a level,  and  that  fo  foon  as 
in  any  nation  that  level  is  deflroyed  by  any  accident,  while  the 
nation  preferves  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  indudry, 
the  wealth  mud  return  to  a level  as  before. 

To  prove  this,  he  fuppofes  four  fifths  of  all  the  money  in  Great 
Britain  annihilated  in  one  night,  the  confequence  of  which  he 
imagines  would  be,  that  ail  labour  and  commodities  would  fink  in 
their  price,  and  that  foreign  markets  would  be  thereby  entirely 
fupplied  by  that  iiidudrious  people,  who  would  immediately  begin 
to  draw  back  fuch  a proportion  of  wealth,  as  would  put  them  again 
upon  a level  with  their  neighbours. 

This  reafoning  is  confident  with  the  principles  we  have  exa- 
mined, and  humbly  rejefted  in  the  preceding  chapter;  both  dand 
upon  the  fame  foundation,  and  lead  to  a chain  of  confequences 
totally  different  from  the  whole  plan  of  this  inquiry. 

My  intention  is  not  fo  much  to  refute  the  opinions  of  others,  as 
briefly  to  pafs  them  in  review.  General  propofitions,  fuch  as  thofe 
we  have  been  treating  of,  are  only  true  or  falfe,  according  as  they 
are  underflood  to  be  accompanied  with  certain  reflriclions,  appli- 
cations, and  limitations ; I fhail  therefore  fay  nothing  as  to  the 
propofition  itfelf,  but  only  examine  how  far  the  example  he  has 

taken 
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taken  of  the  fudden  annihilation  of  a great  proportion  of  a nation’s 
wealth,  can  naturally  be  followed  by  the  confequences  he  fiip- 
pofes. 

For  this  purpofe,  let  me  fugged;  another  confequence  (different 
from  that  of  the  author,  and  flowing  from  the  doftrine  we  have 
eftablhhed)  which  poflibly  might  happen,  upon  the  annihilation 
of  four  fifths  of  all  the  money  in  Great  Britain.  I fliall  take  no 
notice  of  the  effects  which  fo  fudden  a revolution  might  occaflon ; 
thefe  have  not  been  attended  to  by  the  author,  and  therefore  I flrall 
confider  them  as  out  of  the  queftion.  I fuppofe  the  event  to  have 
happened,  prices  to  have  been  reduced,  and  every  immediate  in- 
convenience to  have  been  prevented.  My  only  inquiry  fhall  be 
direffed  towards  the  unavoidable  confequences  of  fuch  a revolution, 
as  to  foreign  trade,  as  to  drawing  back  the  money  annihilated,  and 
as  to  the  preferving  the  fame  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  fame 
degree  of  induftry  as  before.  If  I can  ihew,  that  the  event  alone  of 
annihilating  the  fpecie,  and  reducing  prices  in  proportion,  (which 
I fhall  allow  to  be  the  confequence  of  it)  will  have  the  effect  of 
annihilating  both  induflry  and  the  induftrious,  it  cannot  after- 
wards be  infifted  on,  that  the  revolution  can  have  the  effect  of 
drawing  back  a proportional  part  of  the  general  wealth  of  Europe  ; 
becaufe  the  prefervation  of  the  induftrious  is  confidered  as  the  re- 
quifite  for  this  purpofe. 

Here  then  is  the  confequence,  which,'' in  my  humble  opinion, 
would  very  probably  happen  upon  fo  extraordinary  an  emergency ; 
and  I flatter  myfelf  that  my  reader  has  already  anticipated  mv  de- 
cifton. 

The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  who,  upon  fuch  an  occaflon, 
would  be  found  in  poflefiion  of  all  the  exj3ortable  neceflaries  of  life, 
and  of  many  other  kinds  of  goods  demanded  in  foreign  markets, 
inftead  of  felling  them  to  their  poor  countrymen,  for  a price  pro- 
portioned to  our  author’s  tariff,  and  to  the  diminution  of  the  fpe- 
cje,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  reprefentation  of  them,  would  export 
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them  to  France,  to  Holland,  or  to  any  other  country  where  they 
could  get  the  bell  price,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  would 

flarve. 

If  it  be  replied,  that  the  exportation  would  not  be  allowed.  I an- 
fwer  that  fuch  a prohibition  would  be  highly  feafonable;  but 
quite  contrary  to  the  principle  of  laying  trade  open,  and  impoffibie 
to  be  eiiedtual,  as  that  author  juftly  obferves,  v^hen  he  fays,  “ Can 
“ one  imagine,  that  all  commodities  could  be  fold  in  France,  for  a 
tenth  of  the  price  tliey  would  yield  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Pyrenees,  without  finding  their  way  thither,  and  drawing  from 
that  immenfe  treafure  ?”  Suppofe  this  phrafe  to  lun  tntis.  Can  any 
one  imagine,  that  provifions  could  be  fold  in  Britain,  for  a fourth 
part  of  the  price  they  would  yield  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water, 
without  finding  their  way  thither,  and  drawing  from  that  immenfe 
treafure  ? This  is  entirely  confiftent  with  our  principles,  and  ruins 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Hume’s  former  fuppofition : becaufe  the  exporta- 
tion of  them  would  annihilate  the  inhabitants. 

From  this  I conclude,  that  a nation,  though  induftrious  and  po- 
pulous, may  reduce  itfelf  to  poverty  in  the  midft  of  wealthy  neigh- 
bours, as  a private  perfon,  though  rich,  may  reduce  himfelf  to 
want,  in  the  midft  of  the  amufements  and  luxury  of  London  or 
of  Paris.  And  that  both  the  one  and  the  other,  by  following  a dif- 
ferent conduct,  may  amafs  great  fums  of  wealth,  far  above  the 

proportion  of  it  among  their  neighbours. 

This  is  not  a matter  of  long  difcuffion.  It  is  not  by  the  importa- 
tiom  of  foreign  commodities,  and  by  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
filver,  that  a nation  becom.es  poor  5 it  is  by  confumung  thofe  com- 
- modities  when  imported.  The  moment  the  confumption  begins, 
the  balance  turns ; confequently,  it  is  evidently  agamft  the  pun- 
ciples  which  we  now  examine,  either  to  fell  at  home,  or  deftroy 
confifcated  goods.  The  only  way  of  repairing  the  damage  done  by 
fuch  frauds,  is  to  export  the  merchandize,  and  by  felling  them 
cheap  in  other  countries,  to  hurt  the  trade  of  the  country 
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firfl  had  furniflied  them.  From  tliis  alfo  we  may  conclude,  that 
thofe  nations  which  trade  to  India,  by  fending  out  gold  and  fiiver, 
for  a return  in  fuperfluities  of  the  moft  confumable  nature,  the 
confumption  of  which  they  prohibit  at  home,  do  not  in  efrecl  fpend 
their  own  fpecie,  but  that  of  their  neighbours  who  purchafe  the 
returns  of  it  for  their  own  confumption.  Confequently,  a nation 
may  become  immenfely  rich  by  the  conflant  exportation  of  her 
fpecie,  and  importation  of  all  forts  of  confumable  commodities. 
But  fhe  would  do  well  to  beware  of  this  trade,  when  her  inhabi- 
tants have  taken  a luxurious  turn,  led;  Ihe  fhould  come  to  refemble 
the  drunkard  who  commenced  wine  merchant,  in  order  to  make 
excellent  chear  in  wine  with  all  his  friends  who  came  to  fee  him ; 
or  the  millener,  who  took  it  into  her  head  to  wear  the  fine  laces 
file  ufed  to  make  up  for  her  cuftomers. 

If  a rich  nation,  where  luxury  is  carried  to  the  highefi;  pitch, 
where  a defire  of  gain  ferves  as  a-fpur  to  ihduftry,  where  all  the 
poor  are  at  work,  in  order  to  turn  the  balance  of  domeftic  wealth 
in  their  favour,  if  fuch  a nation,  I fay,  is  found  to  confume  not 
only  the  whole  work  of  the  inhabitants,  but  even  that  of  other 
countries,  it  mull  have  a balance  of  trade  againft  it,  equivalent  to 
the  foreign  confumption;  and  this  mull  be  paid  for  in  fpecie,  or 
in  an  annual  intereft,  to  the  diminution  of  the  former  capital.  Let 
this  trade  continue  long,  they  will  not  only  come  at  the  end  of 
their  metals,  but  they  may  even  fucceed  in  exporting  their  lands. 
This  laft  appears  a paradox,  and  yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing. 
The  Corficans  have  exported,  that  is  fold,  the  beft  part  of  their 
ifland  to  Genoa ; and  now,  after  having  fpent  the  price  in  wearing 
damafk  and  velvet,  they  want  to  bring  it  back,  by  confifcating  the 
property  of  the  Genoefe,  who  have  both  paid  for  the  iiland,  and 
drav/n  back  the  price  of  it  by  the  balance  of  their  trade  againft  thefe 
iflanders.  It  were  to  be  wiftied  that  Corfica  alone  afforded  an 
example  of  this  kind. 
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Is  it  not,  therefore,  the  duty  of  a llatefman  to  prevent  the  con- 
fumption  of  foreign  produce  ? If  tapeftry  or  other  elegant  furni- 
ture, fuch  as  is  feen  in  a certain  great  capital  in  Europe,  were 
allowed  to  be  imported  into  a neighbouring  nation,  who  doubts 
but  this  article  would  carry  money  out  of  that  nation  ? 

"it  may  be  anfwered,  that  as  much  elegance  of  another  kind 
may  be  fent  in  return.  True  ; and  it  would  be  very  lucky  if  this 
could  be  the  cafe ; but  then  you  muft  fuppofe  an  equality  of  eie- 
gance  in  both  countries,  and  farther,  you  muft  fuppofe  a reciprocal 
tafte  for  the  refpecftive  fpecies  of  elegance.  Now  the  tafte  of  one 
country  may,  indeed,  be  common  to  both  ; but  it  may  happen  that 
the  tafte  of  the  one  may  not  be  that  of  the  other,  though  nothing 
inferior,  perhaps,  in  the  opinion  of  a third  party.  And  the  dif- 
ference'may  proceed  from  this;  that  the  young  people  of  one 
country  travel  into  the  other,  where  the  inhabitants  ftay  at  home : 
a circumftance  which  would  prove  very  prejudicial  to  the  country 
of  the  travellers,  if  a wife  ftatefman  did  not,  by  feafonable  prohi- 
bitions upon  certain  articles  of  foreign  confumption,  prevent  the 
bad  confequences  of  adopting  a tafte  for  what  his  fubjeets  cannot 


produce. 

This  furnilhes  a hint,  that  it  might  not  be  a bad  m^axim  m a 
o-reat  monarchy,  to  have  houfes  built  in  the  capital  for  every  foreign* 
minifter,  where  the  general  diftribution  of  the  apartments  of  each 
might  be,  as  much  as  poflible,  analogous  to  the  tafte  of  the  country 
for  whofe  minifter  it  is  calculated:  but  as  to  the  furniture,  to  have 
it  made  of  the  moft  elegant  domeftic  manufaftures  eafily  export- 
able, nicely  adapted  alfo  to  the  ufes  and  fafhions  of  every  loreign 
country.  Such  a regulation  could  never  fail  of  being  highly  ac- 
ceptable, as  it  would  prove- a great  faving  to  foreign  minifters,  and 
would  infenfibiy  give  them  a tafte  for  the  manufactures  and  luxury 
oAhe  country  thfy  refide  in.  On  the  other  hand,  I vnuld  be  fo 
far  from  expecTing  a return  of  this  civility,  that  I would  recom- 
mend a fet  of  furniture,  as  a gratification,  to  every  minifter  fent 
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abroad,  who  fhoiild  regularly  fell  it  off  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
eommilTion.  Such  an  expence  would  not  coil  one  penny  to  the  na- 
tion, and  would  be  a means  of  captivating  unwary  ftrangers,  who 
might  be  thereby  made  to  pay  dearly  for  fuch  marks  of  politenefs 
and  civility.  I return. 

Without  being  expert  in  the  computation  of  exports  and  imports, 
or  very  accurate  in  combining  the  different  courfes  of  exchange 
between  the  different  cities  of  Europe,  a flatefman  may  lay  it  down 
as  a maxim,  that  whatever  foreign  commodity,  of  whatfoever  kind 
it  be,  is  found  to  be  confumed  v/ithin  the  nation  he  governs,  fo  far 
tlie  balance  of  trade  is  againft  her ; and  that  fo  far  as  any  commo- 
dity produced  either  by  the  foil,  or  labour  of  the  inhabitants,  is 
confumed  by  foreigners,  fo  far  the  balance  is  for  her. 

A nation  may  in  fome  meafure  be  compared  to  a country  gentle- 
man, v/ho  lives  upon  his  land.  This  I fuppofe  to  be  his  all.  From 
it  he  draws  direcflly  his  nourifhment,  perhaps  his  clothes  are 
worked  up  in  his  family.  If  he  be  fo  very  frugal  as  never  to  go  to 
market  for  any  thing,  any  fpare  produce  which  he  can  fell,  is  clear 
money  in  his  purfe.  If  he  indulges  now  and  then  in  a bottle  of 
wine,  which  his  farm  does  not  produce,'  he  mufl  go  to  market  with 
his  purfe  in  his  hand  ,5  and  fo  foon  as  his*  bottle  is  out,  I think  he  is 
effectually  fo  much  poorer  than  he  was  before.  If  he  goes  on,  and 
increafes  his  confumption  of  fuch  things  as  he  is  obliged  to  buy, 
he  will  run  out  the  money  he  had  in  his  purfe,  and  be  reduced 
to  the  fimple  produftion  of  his  farm.  If  then  this  country  gentle- 
man be  poorer,  certainly  fome  body  is  richer  y and  as  it  is  no  body 
in  his  family,  it  mull  be  fome  of  his  neighbours. 

Juft  fo  a nation  which  has  no  occafton  to  have  recourfe  to  foreign 
markets,  in  order  to  fupply  her  own  confumption,  muft  certainly 
grow  rich  in  proportion  to  her  exportation. 

Thefe  riches  again  will  not  circulate  at  home,  in  proportion  to 
the  domeftic  confumption  of  natural  produce  and  manufaclures,. 

but  in  proportion  to  the  alienation  of  them  for  money : the  furplus- 

wealth 
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wealth  will  ftagnate  in  one  way  or  other,  in  the  hands  of  the  mo- 
ney gatherers,  who  are  the  fmall  confumers. 

Y/hile  there  is  found  a fulEcient  quantity  of  money  for  carrying 
on  reciprocal  alienations ; thofe  money  gatherers  will  not  be  able 
to  employ  their  ftagnated  wealth  within  the  nation ; but  fo  foon  as 
this  gathering  has  the  effedfc  of  diminifliing  the  fpecie,  below  the 
proportion  found  neceflary  to  carry  on  the  circulation,  it  will  begin 
to  be  lent  out,  and  fo  return  to  circulate  for  a time,  until  by  the 
operation  of  the  fame  caufes  it  will  fall  back  into  its  former  repo- 
litories. 

Should  it  be  here  objected,  that  upon  the  augmentation  of  a na- 
tion’s riches,  no  money  can  ftagnate  ; becaufe  prices  rising  in  propor- 
tion to  the  augmentation  of  them,  all  the  additional  wealth  muft  be 
thrown  into  circulation : Purely  both  reafon  and  experience  muft 
point  out  the  weaknefs  of  fuch  an  objection. 

While  a favourable  balance,  therefore,  is  preferved  upon  foreign 
trade,  a nation  grows  richer  daily ; and  ftill  prices  remain  regulated 
as  before,  by  the  complicated  operations  of  demand  and  compe- 
tition ; and  when  one  nation  is  grown  richer,  others  muft  be  grow- 
ing poorer:  this  is  an  example  of  a favourable  balance  of  trade. 

Vvdaen  this  fuperfluity  of  riches  is  only  profited  of  by  the  luxu- 
rious individuals,  inftead  of  being  turned  to  profit  by  the  ftate  itfelf, 
with  a view  to  fecure  the  advantages  thereby  acquired,  then  the 
balance  takes  a contrary  turn : this  is  the  cafe  whene^^r  foreign 
importations  for  confumption,  are  either  permitted  as  a gratification 
to  the  luxurious  defires  of  the  wealthy,  or  becaufe  of  the  rife  in  the 
price  of  goods  at  home,  in  confequence  of  domeftic  competition. 
If  it  be  peraiitted  purely  in  favour  of  the  firft,  it  marks  a levity  and 
want  of  attention  unworthy  of  a ftatefman : if  on  account  of  the 
fecond,  it  fibews  either  an  ignorance  of  the  real  confequences  of  fo 
temporary  an  expedient,  or  a difregard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
lower  clafles  of  the  people. 


Every 
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Every  augmentation  of  prices  at  home,  mufl  be  a neceflary  con- 
fequence  of  many  domeftic  circumftances,  and  mull  be  removed  by 
correcting  them,  as  has  been,  I think,  made  clear.  But  let  it  be 
fuppofed,  that  from  the  augmentation  of  wealth  alone,  manufactures 
can  no  more  produce  work  fo  cheap  as  other  nations  ; I think  that 
both  in  humanity  and  pradence,  a people  fhould  fubmit  to  the  in- 
convenience of  paying  dearer.  In  humanity,  becaufe  by  the  intro- 
duaion  of  foreign  manufactures,  you  ftarve  thofe  very  people, 
who  bv  their  labour  have  enriched  you : in  prudence,  becaufe  by 
opening  your  ports  to  fuch  importation  you  deliberately  throw 
away  that  fuperiority  of  riches  you  have  been  at  fo  much  pams  to 
acquire. 

I freely  grant,  that  particular  people  do  not  regulate  either  their 
expence  or  their  fchemes  of  getting  money,  v/ith  a view  to  promote 
the  public  good.  One  who  has  a coat  to  buy,  will  be  very  glad  to 
find  a piece  of  foreign  manufa^ure  at  a cheap  rate  ; another  will 
wifh  to  fmuggle  a piece  of  goods  on  which  there  is  a high  duty. 
But  the  queftioii  is,  whether  a ftatefman  is  to  allow  this  foreign 
confumption  ? I think  it  is  much  the  fame  queftion,  as  if  it  were 
afked,  whether  the  mailer  of  a family  fhould,  in  good  oeconomy, 
allow  his  fervants  to  invite  their  friends  to  drink  in  his  cellar,  in- 
fiead  of  carrying  them  to  a public  houfe. 

But  fuppofe  it  faid,  that  “ by  laying  trade  open,  you  are  fare 
“ that  Avealth  will  naturally  come  to  a balance,  in  all  countries, 
“ and  that  all  fears  of  a wrong  balance  of  trade  are  only  the  elfecT: 
“ of  a gloomy  imagination.”  See  Mr.  Hume’s  Political  Difcourfes, 

Seel.  V. 

Several  anfwers  may  be  made  to  this  objeflioii.  The  firll,  that  it 
is  in  order  to  prevent  this  kind  of  balance,  that  every  nation  gives 
themfelves  difquiet : for  by  balance  here,  is  underflood  an  equality 
of  wealth ; and  it  is  rich  nations  only  who  are  anxious,  lefi  they 
fhould  be  brought  to  fuch  an  equality.  In  the  queftion  here  before 
us,  it  is  the  lofs  of  the  fuperiority  which  is  underftood  by  a balance 

turning 
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turning  againft  a nation.  If,  therefore,  it  be  the  intereft  of  a na- 
tion, poor  in  refpea  of  its  neighbours,  to  have  nade  laid  open, 
that  wealth  mav,  like  a fluid,  come  to  an  equilibrium ; I am  fure 
it  is  the  intereft  of  a rich  nation,  to  cut  off  the  communication  of 
hurtful  trade,  by  fuch  impediments  as  reftriffions,  duties,  and  pro- 
hibitions, upon  importation  ; that  thereby,  as  by  dykes,  its  wealth 
may  be  kept  abo^oe  the  level  of  the  furrounding  element. 

Another  anfwer  is,  that  laying  trade  open  would  not  have  the 
effeff  propofed ; becaufe  it  would  deftroy  induftry  in  fome  coun- 
tries, at  leaft,  if  not  every  where.  A manufaffure  muft  be  very 
folidly  eftabliflied  indeed,  not  to  fuffer  any  prejudice  by  a permif- 
fion  to  import  the  like  commodities  from  other  countries.  The 
verv  nature  of  luxury  is  fuch,  that  it  prompts  people  often  to  con- 
fume,  from  caprice  and  novelty,  v/hat  is  really  inferior  to  home- 
produaion.  It  may  be  anfwered,  that  this  argument  cuts  two 
ways ; for  if  a nation  from  caprice  confumes  foreign  commodities, 
why  may  not  other  nations  from  caprice  likewiie,  take  off  thofe 
which  are  left  on  hand?  This  leaioning  may  appear  good,  in  a 
theory  which  does  not  take  in  every  political  confideration.  But  a 
poor  manufacturer  who  cannot  find  work,  becaufe  the  brancn  he 
works  in  is  fupplied  from  abroad,  cannot  live  till  the  caprice  of 
foreigners  makes  them  demand  his  labour.  If  a certain  number 
of  inhabitants  be  employed  in  a neceffary  branch  of  confamption, 
there  muft  be  a certam  demand  preferred  for  it ; and  whatever  can 
render  this  precarious,  will  ruin  the  undertaking,  and  tnofe  em- 
ployed in  it. 

A third  anfwer  is,  that  any  nation  who  wnuld  open  its  ports  to 
all  manner  of  foreign  importation,  without  being  affared  or  a reci- 
procal permiffion  from  all  its  neighbours,  would,  L think,  very 
foon  be  ruined  ; and  if  this  be  true,  it  is  a proof  that  a balance  of 
i-rade  is  a poffible  fuppofition,  and  that  proper  reftuidions  upon  im- 
portation may  turn  to  the  advantage  of  a ftate. 

In 
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In  order  w promote  indudry,  a daterman  mud  adl,  as  well  as 
peimit  and  protect.  Could  ever  the  woollen  manufacture  have 
been  introduced  into  France,  from  the  confideration  of  the  great 
advantage  England  had  drawn  from  it,  if  the  King  had  not  under- 
taken the  fupport  of  it,  by  granting  mail}-"  privileges  to  the  under- 
takers, and  by  laying  drift  prohibitions  on  all  foreign  cloths  ? Is 
there  any  other  way  of  edablifhing  a new  manufacture  any  where  ? 

Laying,  therefore,  trade  quite  open  would  have  this  effect,  it 
would  dedroy  at  fird,  at  lead,  all  the  luxurious  arts  ; confequently, 
it  would  diminidi  confumption  ; confequently,  diminidi  the  quan- 
tity of  circulating  cadi ; confequently,  it  would  promote  hoarding ; 
and  confequently,  lyould  bring  on  poverty  in  ail  the  ^afes  of  Eu- 
rope. Nothing,  I imagine,  but  an  iiniverfal  monarchy,  governed 
by  the  fame  laws,  and  adminidred  according  to  one  plan  well  con- 
certed, can  be  compatible  with  an  univerfaily  open  trade.  While 
.there  are  different  dates,  there  mud  be  different  intereds-;  and 
when  no  one  datefman  is  found  at  the  head  of  thefe  intereds,  there 
can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a common  good ; and  when  there  is  no 
common  good,  every  intered  mud  be  conddered  feparately.  But 
as  this  fcheme  of  laying  trade  quite  open,  is  not  a thing  likely  to 
happen,  we  may  fave  ourfeives  the  trouble  of  inquiring  more  par- 
ticularly into  what  might  be  its  confequences  ; it  is  enough  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  they  mud,  in  their  nature,  be  exceedingly  complex,  and 
if  we  have  mentioned  fome.  of  them,  it  has  only  been  to  apply 
principles,  and  fhew  how  confequences  maj  follow  one  another  : 
to  foretel  what  fratjl  follow  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impoffible. 

In  difcovering  of  the  balance  of  trade,  I have  hitherto  conddered 
it  only  fo  far  as  the  fpecie  of  a country  is  augmented  by  it.  In  the 
fubfequent  book,  when  we  fhall  have  occadon  to  bring  this  fubject 
once  more  upon  the  carpet,  I fiiall  fliew  how  a balance  may  be  ex- 
tremely favourable  without  augmenting  the  mafs  of  tlie  precious 
metals  ; to  wit,  by  providing  fubddence  for  an  additional  number 
of  inhabitants  ; by  increafing  the  quantity  of  dripping,  which  is  an 
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article  of  wealth ; by  conftituting  all  other  nations  debtors  to  it ; by 
the  importation  of  many  durable  commodities,  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  alfo  as  articles  of  wealth ; as  a well  furnifhed  houfe,  a v/ell 
llored  cellar,  an  ample  w^ardrobe,  and  a fine  liable  of  horfes,  are 
articles  which  enhance  the  value  of  the  inheritance  of  a landed 
man. 

Then  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fhew  how  indufiry  heightens  the 
permanent  value  of  a nation,  as  agriculture  increafes  its  annual 
produce. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Mifcellamous  ^eftions  and  Obfervations  relative  to  Trade  and 

Indujlry, 

IT  is  now  time  to  draw  to  a conclufion  of  this  book.  The  fub- 
jed  of  trade  and  induftry  is  inexhaufiible,  if  confidered  in  all  its 
branches,  and  traced  through  every  confequence.  My  intention 
has  been  to  inquire  into  the  original  principles  which  influence 
general  operations,  and  which,  lefs  or  more,  enter  into  every  com- 
bination. I have  reprefented  trade  in  its  infancy,  manhood,  and 
old  age ; and  have  endeavoured  to  prefcribe  a general  regimen  of 
health  for  every  period.  It  is  fufiicient  to  be  thoroughly  mafter  of 
the  principles,  to  be  able  to  apply  them  to  particular  cafes,  provid- 
ing every  circumftance  be  exadly  known. 

The  intention  of  this  chapter,  is,  to  review  fome  parts  of  our  fub- 
jed,  which  I think  have  not  received  all  the  light  neceflTary  to  be 
thrown  upon  them,  to  fuggeft  fome  remarkable  differences  be- 

tv/een  antient  and  modern  oeconomy,  with  regard  to  circulation 

and 
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aiidinduftry;  and,  in  general,  to  lay  certain  circumftances  toge- 
ther, which  may  point  out  the  fpirit  of  modern  times,  from  which 
we  are  endeavouring  to  extract  a fet  of  confiftent  principles.  Every 
thing  which  points  out  relations  is  ufeful ; becaufe  we  know  no- 
thing, but  through  this  channel.  Now  certain  relations  are  too 
frequently  taken  for  granted,  and  nothing  is  more  ellential  in  poli- 
tical reafonings,  than  to  point  them  out  clearly,  to  proceed  by  the 
lliorteft  Heps,  and  hill  to  keep  experience  and  matter  of  fa6t  before 
our  eyes,  when  we  draw  a conclufion  from  a general  propolition. 
Let  the  conclufion  appear  ever  fo  juft,  if,  when  compared  with  ex- 
perience, a difagreement  appears,  it  is  ten  to  one  we  have  over- 
looked fome  circumftance,  which  ought  to  have  entred  into  the 
combination. 

To  illuftrate  this,  let  me  cite  a miftake  of  my  own,  which  I pur- 
pofely  left  uncorredted,  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  firft  book, 
where  I very  confidently  declare,  that  a ftatefman,  who,  upon  cer- 
tain occafions,  which  feem  favourable  for  raifing  great  fums  upon 
a people,  increafes  taxes  only  in  proportion  to  the  intereft  of  the 
money  borrowed,  muft  be  fhortfighted  and  regardlefs  of  futurity. 
This,  I remember,  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  I wrote,  fo  clear  and 
evident,  that  I thought  I ran  no  rifk  in  making  it  enter  into  a pre- 
liminary chapter.  But  when  I came  to  look  a little  more  particu- 
larly into  the  matter,  I found  I had  been  grofly  miftaken as  I hope 
to  Ihew  evidently  in  its  proper  place.  Had  every  fuch  miftake 
been  treated  with  the  fame  indulgence,  I fiiould  have  been  more 
employed  in  the  correclion  of  my  own  blunders,  than  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  my  fubjecl.  People  who  reafon  with  tolerable  exaclnefs 
on  fuch  fubjecls,  generally  fail  into  miftakes,  from  the  generality 
of  their  propofitions.  Thefe  may  commonly  be  true  enough, 
wnthin.the  .compafs  of  the  author’s  combinations  at  the  time,  and 
yet  may  not  be  true  in  every  other  cafe.  From  which  I infer,  that 
every  one  of  my  readers,  who  can  form  combinations  more  exten- 
five  than  mine,  will  find  fufficient  matter  for  criticifm  in  every  page 
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of  this  inquiry.  So  much  the  better:  it  is  hy  fuch  criticifins  and 
difcuffions,  that  particular  branches  of  knowledge  are  brought  to 

the  certainty  of  fcience. 

The  more  fimple  any  plan  of  political  oeeonomy  is,  the  more  it 
is  eafv  to  govern  by  general  rules  ; the  more  complex  it  becomes, 
the  more  it  is  neceffary  for  a ftateiman  to  enter  into  combinations. 
But  when  general  rules  have  been  long  eftabliihed,  they  gain  fuch 
an  authority  over  the  minds  of  a people,  that  any  deviation  from 
them  appears  like  herefy  in  religion : and  how  feldom  does  it  hap- 
pen, that  a people  is  bleffed  with  a governor,  who  has  both  pene- 
tration to  difcover,  art  to  perfuade,  and  power  to  execute  apian 
adapted  to  every  combination  of  circumftances. 

No  change  can  happen  in  a Rate,  but  what  is  advantageous  to* 
feme  clafs  or  other,  and  when  the  public  good  requires  that  a flop 
Ihould  be  put  to  fuch  advantages,  numbers  of  difcontented  people 
will  always  be  found.  Circumftances,  therefore,  ought  to  be  well 
weighed  before  new  plans  of  adminiftration  are  entred  upon ; and 
when  once  adopted,  thofe  who  pretend  to  critieife,  muft  fuppofe 
themfelves  provided  vfith  fuperior  talents  and  better  informations 
as  to  every  circumftance,,  than  the  author  of  the  innovation.  For 
this  reafon,  there  is  little  danger  in  cenfuring  a ftatefman’s  opinion, 
when,  he  delivers  it ; but  a great  deal  in  finding  fault  with  his  con* 
duft,  xvhen  his  motives  are  not  known; 

In'the  former  chapters,,  we  have  been  treating  of  the  nature  and 

confequences  of  circulation,  the  effects  of  augmentations  and  dimi- 
nutions of  fpecie,.  and  the  dodtrine:  or  Mr.  Hume  concerning  the 
balance  of  trade.  The  perfpicuity  with  which  this  author  writes^ 
renders  hie  ideas  eafy  to  conceive ; and  when  people,  underftand 
one  another,  mofi  difputes  are  foon  at  an  end. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  throw  a little  more  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  halmice  of  trade  between  nations,  let  me  examine  the  fol- 
lowing queftions  while  we  have  the  fubjecTof  the  laft  chapter  frefli 

in  our  memory. 

Quest., 
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Quest,  i.  Can  any  judgment  be  formed  concerning  the  Aate  of 
the  balance  of  trade  of  a nation,  barely  from  die  quantity  of  Ipecie 
that  is  found  in  it  ? 

I anfwer  in  the  negative.  A great  proportion  of  all  the  fpecie  of 
Europe,  may  be  found  in  a country  againft  which  the  balance  of 
trade  has- flood  regularly  for  many  years.  An  inconfiderable  pro- 
portion of  it  may  be  found  in  another,  which  has  had  it  as  regularly 
in  its  favour  for  the  fame  time. 

The  balance  upon  every  article  of  trade,  may  be  favourable  to  a 
nation  which  fquanders  away  m.ore  than  tlie  returns  of  it,  upon, 
foreign  wars. 

The  balance  of  every  article  of  ^de,  may  be  againfl  a country 
which  receives  more  than  all  the  lofs  incurred,  either  from  her 
mines,  from  countries  tributary  to  her,  or  who  willingly  furnifli 
fubfidies  upon  many  political  confide  rations. 

Befides  thefe  varieties,  there  are  ftill  other  combinations,  relative 
to  the  fpecie  itfelf.  The  money  found  in  a country,  may  either  be 
faid  to  belong  to  the  country,  when  neithei  the  ftate  itfeif, 

or  the  particular  people  of  it,  are  in  debt  to  foreigners  ; or  only  fo 
hy  virtue  of  a.  loan.  Now,  whether  it  is  borrowed  or  not,  the  pro- 
perty of  it  belongs  to  the  country;  but  the  difference  confiffs  in 
this,  that  when  it  is  borrowed,  the  acquifition  of  the  metals  adds 
nothing  to  the  national  patrimony,  that  is  to  fay,  there  is  no  acqui- 
fition of  wealth  thereby  made;  but  when  it  is  gained  by  induftry, . 
the  money  adds  to  the  real  value  of  the  country,  in  confeqiience  of. 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  2 (5th  chapter. 

May  not  a nation  then,  having  very  little  gold  and  filver,  open 
fubfcription  for  millions,  at  fo  much  per  cent  ? Will  not  ftrangers 
lend  to  her,  when  her  own  fubjefrs  cannot?  May  ffie  not  yearly, 
by  paying  away  the  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed,  and  by  a . heavy 
balance  of  trade  againft  her,  be  conftantly  diminiffiing  her  fpecie, 
and  yet  by  new  ccntraas,  keep  up,  and  even  increafe  the  mafs  of 
the  circulating  value,  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  be  poffeffed  of  a 
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greater  proportion  of  fpecier  than  any  of  her  neighbours  ? Far- 
ther, 

Is  it  not  certain,  that  all  nations  will  endeavour  to  throw  their 
ready  money,  not  necelTary  for  their  own  circulation,  into  that 
country  where  the  interell  of  money  is  high  with  refpedt  to  their 
own,  and  where  confeqnently  the  value  of  property  in  land  is  low ; 
lince  they  may  either  draw  a high  interell  from  it,  or  make  the  ac- 
quifition  of  folid  property?  Forbidding  therefore  the  acquilition  of 
folid  property  to  Ilrangers,  is,  in  elFed,  a prohibition  upon  the 
gratuitous  importation  of  fpecie.  1 allow  there  may  be  examples 
of  people  who  make  fuch  pur  chafes,  with  a view  to  draw  the  rents 
of  the  lands  bought,  out  of  the  country ; but  whatever  be  the  in- 
.tention  at  the  time  of  purchafe,  fuch  however  is  the  effect  of  an 
eftablilhed  fortune  in  a country,  that,  fooner  or  later,  it  draws  the 
proprietor  to  it;  and  when  this  does  not  happen,  a fubfequent 
alienation  commonly  takes  place. 

Were  the  purchafe,  therefore,  of  lands  permitted  univerfally, 
and  were  it  eftabliflied,  that  property  in  land,  to  a certain  value^ 
Ihould  give  a right  to  naturalization,  no  doubt  large  fums  would 
be  brought  into  thofe  countries,  where  lands  are  found  cheapeR ; 
and  as  no  exportable  commodity  is  given  in  return,  the  fpecie  of 
fuch  countries  might  mark  the  quantity  of  lands  fold,  as  well  as 
that  of  merchandize  exported.  For  want  of  a fufficient  extenlion  of 
thefe  and  many  other  combinations,  which  it  would  be  eafy  to  con- 
trive, Mr.  Belloni,  in  his  Dijfertation  upon  Coftimerce,  Chap.  I.  Seel.  S- 
falls  into  feveral  miftakes,  when  he  judges  of  the  exportation  of 
commodities  of  a particular  country,  by  the  quantities  of  money 
found  in  it. 

Ejfendo  adunque  da  eio  venuto  (fays  he)  che  Tabmdm\za  del  danaro,  ovun- 
que  ft  ritrevi,  fignifica  Vabodanza  fejfa  delle  cofe^^  ,d£lU  quali  egli  e mifuro  e 
percib  divizioft  meritamente  fono  fati  detti  queg-Ii  uottiini,  e ricco  alterfi  quel 
regno ^ dove  ft  ritrova  gran  copia  di  danaro.  Dal  altro  canto  poi,  fe  ft  con- 
fideralo  fatodi  un  regno,  ed  il  danaro,  che  e dent ro  di  ejfo,  tenendo  fempre 
^ ' ' ' falda 
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falda  Vejfenza  della  moneta  ( che  altro  non  Jla,  che  mifura  di  cofe,  e prezzo, 
che  •viene  in  compCTifo  di  rnercanzie ) O’vunque  di  ejfa  noedraji  affluenza,  ognuno 
hen  vede,  do’verji  fubito  necejfariamente  arguire,  un  gran  'traffico  di  quel  do- 
rninio,  con  ejlto  di  merci,  in  ufo  degli  ejieri,  e aUincontro  oviinque  qiiejia 
menga  a mancare,  do^verjene  dedurre  grande  introito  di  merci,  che  Jieno  fub- 
entrate  nel  luogo  della  moneta,  e che  Yabhiano  fatta  ujcire. 

Thefe  confequences  are  only  juft  fo  far  as  money  comes  into,  or 
goes  out  of  a country,  as  the  price  of  merchandize  exported  or  im- 
ported. But  how  much  money  has  not  this  author  himfelf  drawn 
into  Rome  from  England,  for  the  exportation  of  nothing  but  the 
bills  of  travellers  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  may  not  a country,  which  is  actually  in  pof- 
feflion  of  great  quantities  of  gold  and  filver,  call  in  thefe  metals, 
and  circulate,  in  their  place,  a fymbolical  money  ? May  not  a na^ 
tion  then,  as  well  as  a private  perfon,  employ  this  fpecie  in  a pro- 
fitable foreign  trade,  and  gain  daily  by  it  ? May  fhe  not,  after  fome 
time,  withdraw  her  ftock,  by  calling  in  her  debts  ? And  may  fhe 
not  alfo  call  in  her  paper,  and  remain  with  an  additional  acqui- 
fition  of  fpecie  in  her  pocket  ? Confequently,  during  the  circulation 
of  the  paper,  no  judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  the  balance  of  her 
trade,  by  examining  the  Hate  of  her  fpecie  ; becaufe  I can  fuppofe 
that  at  this  time  every  fhilling  of  it  may  be  in  the  hands  of  ftran- 
gers.  Confequently,  the  richeft  nation  in  Europe  may  be  the 
pooreft  in  circulating  fpecie. 

“ The  writings  of  Mr.  Gee  (fays  Mr.  Hume  in  his  Political  DjA 
« courfe  upon  the  Balance  of  Trade ) ftruck  all  the  nation  with  a pannic 
“ fear,  by  fhewing  from  a long  enumeration  of  particulars,  that 
“ the  balance  inclined  fo  much  againft  us,  and  for  fo  confiderable 
“ fums,  that  in  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  years,  there  would  not  re- 
“ main  one  fhilling  in  England.  But  happily  twenty  years  are 
“ elapfed  fince,  we  have  fupported  a long  and  expenfive  foreign 
“ war,  and  neverthelefs,  it  is  commonly  believed,  that  money  is 

‘‘  at 
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“ at  prefent  as  plentiful  in  tlie  kingdom  as  ever.”  I quote  from  the 
French  tranllation. 

Mr.  Gee  was  in  the  wrong  to  conclude,  that  the  balance  of  trade 
-would  have  the  effecd:  of  carrying  off  the  coin : and  Mr.  Hume  has 
been  milled  by  this  miftake,  to  conclude,  that  Mr.  Gee’s  calculations 
were  falfe.  I know  nothing  as  to  the  matter  of  fad  5 nor  whether 
Mr.  Gee  was  a good  or  a bad  judge  of  the  queftion  he  treated  ; but 
from  what  has  been  faid,  I hope  it  appears,  that  the  Rate  of  the 
coin  in  England,  at  the  time  Mr.  Hume  wrote,  was  no  .proof  on 
either  fide. 

To  judge  of  the  balance  of  trade  is  one  thing;  to  judge  of  the 
wealth  of  a nation  as  to  fpecie  is  another.  England  may  greatly 
increafe  her  fpecie  by  her  trade,  and  greatly  diminiffi  it  by  her 
wars'  : perhaps  this  may  be  the  facT.  She  may  alfo,  at  certain  times, 
have  a balance  of  trade  againft  her;  and  great  fums laid  out  in 
foreign  wars,  may  be  the  means  of  making  it  return  in  her  favour. 
Should  that  nation  begin  to  pay  off  her  debts  to  Rrangers,  in  ready 
coin,  might  fhe  not  foon  diminifh,  perhaps  exhaufc,  the  fpecie  fhe 
is  now  poffeffed  of;  yet  furely  none  ever  became  poorer  by  paying 
off  their  debts.  Nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to  have  fpecie,  when  one  has 
folid  property  to  pledge  for  it ; and  nothing  can  be  worfe  judged, 
than  to  purchafe  fpecie  from  ftrangers,  at  the  espence  of  paying  an 
intereft  for  it,  when  they  can  contrive  a circulating  value  in  paper 
money,  reprefenting  the  folid  value  which  mull  have  been  pledged 

to  ftrangers  for  the  loan  of  their  metals. 

But  ftill  it  may  be  afked,  how  it  happens,  that  notwithftanding 
of  the  moft  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  no  nation  is  ever  found 
to  be  entirely  drained  of  her  fpecie  ; and  fince  we  have  proved,  that 
the  fpecie  of  a country  may  be  diminifhed  by  a difad vantageous 
trade,  what  are  the  principles  which  prevent  the  total  diflipation 

of  it  ? ^ 

This  is  a very  curious  queftion,  and  opens  a door  to  a multi- 
tude of  new  ideas,  which  will  furniffi  abundant  matter  of  fpecu- 

lation, 
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lation,  when  we  come  to  treat  more  directly  of  credit.  I fliall  here 
examine  it  in  general,  only  for  the  fake  of  applying  the  principles 
we  have  laid  down. 

I.  It  may  be  faid,  that  as  common  prudence  prevents  a private 
perfon  from  fpending  to  his  lall  Ihilling ; fo  the  like  prudence  com- 
monly engages  a people  to  put  a Hop  to  trade,  before  it  has.  had 
time  totally  to  drain  them.  Although  moft  people  drink  wine, 
there  is  no  reafon  why  every  body  fhould  be  drunk. 

II.  Nothing  is  fo  complicated  as  the  balance  of  trade,  confidered 
among  many  nations.  The  general  wealth  circulates  from  one  to 
another,  as  the  money  which  the  farmer  gives  the  landlord  circu- 
lates back  to  the  farmer.  In  the  number  of  hands  through  which 
the  money  paffes,  fome  are  of  the  clafs  of  the  luxurious,  fome  of 
the  frugal ; the  firft  reprefents  thofe  nations  who  lofe  by  the  ba- 
lance, the  latter  thofe  who  gain.  But  the  moft  induftrious  nations 
of  all,  and  thofe  who,  confidered  abftrafredly  from  extraordinary 
accidents,  appear  in  the  way  to  fwallow  up  the  w^ealth  of  the  reft, 
are,  by  the  means  of  fuch  accidents,  made  liable  to  terrible  refti- 
tutions.  How  many  millions,  for  example,  has  England  reftored 
to  the  continent^  in  confequence  of  her  wars  and  fublidies  ? She 
then  lays  a foundation  for  many  more  years  of  favourable  balance, 
and  accordingly  w^e  fee  it  return  to  her,  as  the  money  -which  the 
ftate  fpends  within  the  nation,  returns  into  the  exchequer  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

III.  It  may  be  afked,  how  it  happens  that  no  nation  has  ever 
fpent  to  its  laft  farthing,  as  many  an  individual  has  done  ? I anfwer, 
that  I am  far  from  believing  that  this  has  never  happened  ; na-v , I 
-believe  there  is  nothing  more  frequent  or  familiar  than  this  very 
cafe,  providing  the  riches  of  a country  be  here  fuppofed  to  mean 
no  more  than  the  fpecie  abfolutely  belonging  to  herfelf,  not  borrowed 
from  other  nations. 

I have  faid  above,  that  the  acquifition  of  money  by  induftry,  in- 
creafed  the  real  value  of  a country,  as  much  as  the  addition  of  a 
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portion  of  territory:  now  what  Ihould  hinder  a people  from  fpend- 
ins  their  ready  lioney,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  preferving  then- 
land  ; Becaufe  a young  gentleman,  whofe  father  has  left  him  a fine 
eftate  in  land,  and  ten  thoufand  pounds  in  ready  money,  has  fpent 
the  ten  thoufand  pounds,  does  it  follow,  that  he  is  without  a fliii- 
ling ' Upon  this  view  of  the  queftion,  it  will,  I believe,  be  granted, 
that  Dr.  Swift’s  idea  that  all  the  fpecie  of  Ireland  would  m a fliort 
time  be  exported,  in  confequence  of  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade, 
is  very  far  from  being  chimerical,  and  might  be  exaftly  true ; al- 
though at  this  time  there  be  fix  times  more  in  circulation  than 
ever ; juft  as  a perfon  who  is  running  through  his  fortune,  has  com- 
monly more  money  in  his  hands  than  his  father  ufed  to  have, 
when  he  was  acquiring  it.  Let  Ireland  pay  her  debts  to  England, 
and  then  count  her  fpecie.  Let  England  pay  her’s  to  ail  tne  world, 
and  then  weigh  her  gold  and  filver.  Suppofe  Aat  on  fumming  up 
th-  accounts,  there  is  not  found  one  flrilling  m either  country,  is 
this  any  proof  of  their  being  undone?  By  no  means:  co,n  » 
article  of  oar  -wealth,  but  never  can  he  the  meafure  of  it. 

I know  little  of  the  ftate  of  Ireland  ; but  if  it  be  true,  that  paper 
money  is  increafmg  daily  in  that  country,  it  is,  I fuppofe,  becaufe 
rhe  foecie  is  daily  exported  to  England,  as  the  returns ^o 
belonging  to  people  who  refide  there,  and  that  the  Irim,  inftead 
of  b-uying  it  back  again  for  their  own  ufe  in  circulation,  augment 
their  paper,  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  of  their  induftry  ; and 
only  buy  fuch  quantities  of  fpecie  as  are  neceffary^  or  pay  ing  t e 
balance  of  their  trade.  Now  by  buying  fpecie,  I uo  not  hippo  e, 
that  they  bring  any  over  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  fend  “ ^ack  to 
England  ; but  that  they  fend  over  goods  to  the  value,  wi  ic  i e 
Enelifn  merchants  pay  in  fpecie,  or  in  Englifti  paper,  to  thorn  w lo 
re  creditors  upon  Ireland,  for  the  value  of  their  rents,  &c. 

Suppofe  then,  for  a farther  illuftration  of  fome  principles^,  tlrat  ad 
,be  lands  of  Ireland  belonged  to  Engliflimen  refiding  m their  own 
country,  and  annually  drawing  from  Ireland  the  income  belonging 
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to  them,  what  would  the  confequence  be  ? As  long  as  this  portion  of 
the  produce  of  lands,  which  goes  for  rent,  (and  winch,  as  we  have 
faid,  is  the  fund  provided  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  free  hands  Vvho 
purchafe  their  own  neceiTaries)  could  be  bought  and  confumed  by 
the  Irifti  themfelves,  that  is,  in  other  words,  while  in  Ireland  tiiere 
was  a demand  for  this  portion  of  the  fruits,  it  would  be  paid^  for, 
either  in  coin,  to  the  diminution  of  their  fpecie,  or  m fometning 
which  might  be  converted  into  money  that  is,  by  the  produce  of 
their  indulliy,  and  thus,  by  the  means  of  trade,  would  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englifh  proprietors,  either  in  fpecie,  or  m any 
other  form  they  judged  proper. 

That  fo  foon  as  the  demand  for  this  portion  of  fruits  came  to  fail, 
for  want  of  money,  or  induftry,  in  Ireland  to  purchafe  it,  what  re- 
mained on  hand  would  be  fent  over  to  England  m kind ; or  by  the 
way  of  trade,  be  made  to  circulate  with  other  nations  (in  beef, 
butter  tallow,  &c.)  who  would  give  filver  and  gold  for  it,  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  Irifla  lands.  By  fuch  a diminution  of  demand 
in  the  country,  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  depopulation  of  Ire- 
land would  be  implied ; becaufe  they  avho  confumed  them  for- 
merly, confume  them  no  more  ; that  is  to  fay,  they  either  died,  or 

left  the  country.  • . . , 

To  conclude,  a great  part  of  the  value  of  a country  is  its  produce 

and  manufactures ; but  it  does  not  follow,  as  Mr.  Belloni  alTerts, 
that  thefe  fliould  as  neceffarily  draw  a proportional  fum  of  the  gold 
and  filver  of  Europe  into  that  country,  as  a flioal  of  fmall  fiflies 
draws  water  fowl,  or  as  charity  draws  the  poor,  or  as  beauty  draws 

admiration.  ^ , r ^ 

Quest.  2.  Can  no  rule  be  found  to  judge  of  the  balance  o.  tia^ 

from  the  ftate  of  fpecie,  or  at  lead  to  perceive  the  effects  of  that 
balance  in  augmenting  or  dimmifhing  the  mafs  of  riches . 

Could  it  be  fuppofed  that  fpecie  never  circulated  between  nations, 
but  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  in  exchange  for  exportable  commodi- 
ties, this  would  be  a rule. 
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In  nations  where  the  earth  produces  neither  gold  or  filver,  and 
where  thefe  metals  are  imported  as  the  returns  of  induftry  only, 
the  balance  in  their  favour,  from  the  introdu(5Iion  of  fpecie,  to  this 
dav  would  be  meafured  by  the  quantity  of  it  which  they  poflefs. 
Here  Mr.  Belloni’s  opinion  is  juft. 

Farther,  the  confumption  made  by  any  nation  for  the  fame  term 
Q-f  years,  is  ecjual  to  the  whole  natural  produce  and  la.bour  of  the 
inhabitants  for  that  time,  minus  the  quantity  of  fueh  produce  and 
labour,  as  is,  or  has  been  equal  in  value  to  the  acStual  national 

fpecie. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  nations  where  gold  and  filver  are  produced 
by  the  earth,  the  balance  of  trade  againft  them,  from  the  time 
thefe  metals  became  the  object  of  trade,  to  this  day,  may  be  efti- 
mated  by  the  quantity  of  them  which  has  been  exported. 

And  farther,  the  confumption  made  by  fueh  nations,  for  the 
fame  term  of  years,  is  equal  to  the  whole  natural  produce  and  la- 
bour of  the  inhabitants  for  that  time,  plus  the  quantity  of  fueh  pro- 
duce and  labour,  as  is,  or  has  been  equal  to  the  quantity  of  thefe 
metals  exported. 

Thefe  pofitions  are  by  much  too  general  to  be  laid  down  as  prin- 
ciples, becaufe  trade  is  not  concerned  in  every  acquifition  or  alie- 
nation of  fpecie ; but  they  may  ferve,  in  the  mean  time,  to  illuf- 
trate  the  doctrine  we  have  been  confidering,  and  even  in  many 
cafes  may  be  found  pretty  exadl.  For  example. 

If  it  be  true,  that  in  any  nation  of  Europe,  there  be  now  Jufl  as 
much  filver  and  gold  as  there  was  ten  years  ago,  and  if  that  nation 
during  this  period,  has  fupported,  without  borrowing  from  ftx an- 
gers, an  expenfive  warwdiich  may  have  coft  it,  I fuppofe,  five  mil- 
lions, it  is  certain,  that  during  this  period,  the  home  coniumption 
muft'have  been  the  value  of  five  millions  lefs  than  the  natural  pro- 
duce, labour,  and  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  ; which  fum  of  five 
millions  muft  have  come  from  abroad.,  in  return  for  a like  value 
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of  the  produaion,  labour,  &c.  remaining  over  and  above  their  ovm 
confumption. 

In  this  fuppofition,  the  national  wealth  (the  metols)  remains  as 
before,  the  balance  of  it  only  is  changed.  How  this  change  is  per- 
formed, and  what  are  its  confequences,  may  be  difcovered  by  an 
application  of  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

Quest.  3.  What  were  the  efTefts  of  riches  before  the  introdudion 

of  trade  and  indiiftry  ? 

I never  can  fufficiently  recommend  to  my  readers  to  compare 
circumftances,  in  the  ©economy  of  the  antients,  wnh  that  of  mo- 
dern times ; becanfe  I fee  a multitude  of  new  doarines  laid  down, 
which,  I think,  never  would  have  been  broached,  had  fuch  cir- 
cumftances been  properly  attended  to.  I have  endeawured  to 
ftiew,  that  the  price  of  goods,  but  efpecially  of  articles  of  the  hr-t 
neceflity,  have  little  or  no  connedlion  with  the  quantities  of  fpecie 
in  a country.  The  flighteft  infpeftion  into  the  ftate  of  circulation, 
in  different  ages,  will  fortify  our  reafoning : but  the  general  tafte 
of  diflipation  which  is  daily  gaining  ground,  makes  people  now 
begin  to  imagine,  that  wealth  and  circulation  are  fynommous 
terms  ; vffiereas  nothing  is  more  contrary  both  to  reafon  and  mat- 
ter of  fa6t.  A flight  review  of  this  matter,  in  different  ages,  will 
fet  it  in  a clearer  light  than  a more  abftraa  reafoning  can. 

It  is  a queftion  with  me,  whether  the  mines  of  Potofi  and  Brafil, 
have  produced  more  riches  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  within  thefe  two 
hundred  years,  than  the  treafures  heaped  up  in  Afia,  Greece,  and 
Egypt  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  furmftied  to  the  Romans, 
during  the  two  hundred  years  which  followed  the  defeat  of  Per- 

feiis,  and  the  conqueft  of  Macedonia. 

From  the  treafures  mentioned  by  all  the  hiftorians  who  have 
writ  of  the  conqueft  of  thofe  kingdoms  by  the  Romans,  I do  not 
think  I am  far  from  truth,  when  I compare  the  treafures  of  the 
frugal  Greeks  to  the  mines  of  the  new  world. 


What 
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What  effect,  as  to  circulation,  had  the  accumulation  or  tnefe  vail 
treaiures  ? Not  any  to  accelerate  it,  Purely : and  no  perfon,  the  leaff 
converfant  in  antiquity,  will  pretend  that  the  circulating  fpecie  in 
thofe  times  Lore  as  great  a proportion  to  their  treafures,  as  what 
is  at  pmfeni  circulating  among  us,  bears  to  the  wealth  of  the  moft 
oeconomifmg  Prince  in  Europe.  If  any  one  doubt  of  this  particular, 
le"t  him  liften  to  Appian,  who  fays,  that  the  fucceffors  of  Alesander, 
the  noffeffors  of  thofe  immenfe  riches,  lived  with  the  greateft  fru- 
gality Thofe  treafures  were  then,  as  I have  faid,  a real  addition 
m the*  value  of  their  kingdoms  ; but  had  not  the  fmalleft  influence 
upon  prices.  In  thofe  days  of  fmall  circulation,  the  prices  of  every 
thing  muft  have  been  vaftly  low,  not  from  the  great  abundance  of 
them,  but  becaufe  of  the  little  demand  5 and  as  a proof  of  this,  I 
cite  the  example  of  a country,  which,  within  the  fpace  of  fifty 
years,  poffeffed  in  fpecie  at  one  time,  confiderably  beyond  the  worth 
of  the  land,  houfes,  flaves,  merchandize,  natural  produce,  move- 
ables, and  ready  money,  at  another.  The  example  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hume,  and  I am  furprized  the  confequence  of  it  did  not 
ftrike  him.  For  if  the  money  they  poffeffed  was  greatly  above  the 
worth  of  all  their  property,  moveable  and  immoveable.  Purely  it 
never  could  be  confidered  as  a reprefentation  of  their  mduftry, 
which  made  fo  fmall  a part  of  the  whole.  Athens  poffeffed,  before 
the  Peloponefian  war,  a treafure  of  ten  thoufand  talents  ; and  fifty 
years  afterwards,  all  Athens,  in  the  feveral  articles  above  fpecified, 
did  not  amount  to  the  value  of  fix  thoufand.  Hum^e’s  Political  Dif- 

courjes  upon  the  Balance  of  Prade,  i , 

Thefe  treafures  were  fpent  in  the  war,  and  they  had  been  laid  up 
for  no  other  purpofe.  Therefore  I was  in  the  right,  when  I ob- 
feiwed  above,  Chap.  22.  that  war  in  antient  times,  had  the  effed: 
that  induftry  has  now : it  vcas  the  only  means  of  making  wealth 
circulate.  But  peace  producing  a general  ftagnation  of  circulation, 
people  returned  to  the  antient  fimplicity  of  their  manners,  and  the 

prices  of  fubfillence  remained  on  the  former  footing ; becaufe  there 

w^as 
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was  no  increafe  of  appetite,  or  riling  of  demand  upon  any  neceflaiy 
article.  So  much  for  the  Hate  of  wealth  during  the  days  of  fru- 
gality. 

The  Romans  fubdued  all  thofe  kingdoms  of  the  Greeks,  and 
drew  their  treafures  to  Rome.  The  republic  went  to  defl;ru6lion, 
and  a fucceffion  of  the  moft  prodigal  Princes  ever  known  in  hiftory 


fucceeded  one  another  for  about  two  hundred  years.  Thofe  mon- 
lirous  treafures  were  then  thrown  into  circulation,  and  I mult  now 
give  an  idea  of  the  elFedts  produced  by  fuch  a revolution. 

I have  already  obferved  (Chap.  28.)  that  in  confequence  of  the 
great  prodigality  of  thofe  times,  the  prices  of  fuperlluities  rofe  to  a 
monltrous  height ; while  thofe  of  necelTaries  kept  exceffiveiy  low. 
The  facT  is  indifputabie,  and  any  one  who  inclines  to  fatisfy  him- 
felf  farther,  may  look  into  that  valuable  collection  of  examples  of 
antient  luxury,  wealth,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  llmpiicity,  found  in 
Mr.  Wallace’s  Dijfertation  upon  the  Numbers  of  .Mankind  in  antient  and 
modern  Times , p.  132.  et  feq. 


But  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  prices  of  fuperfiuities 
fhould  Hand  fo  high,  while  necelTaries  were  fo  low  ? The  reafon  is 
plain,  from  the  principles  we  have  laid  down.  The  circulation  of 
money  had  no  refemblance  to  that  of  modern  times : fortunes 
were  made  bv’  corruption,  fraud,  concullion,  rapine,  and  penury  5 
not  by  trade  and  induiliy.  Seneca  amaffed  in  four  years  2,400,000 
pounds  llerling.  An  augur  was  worth  3 millions  llerling.  M.  An- 
tony owed  on  the  Ides  of  March,  322,916  pounds  fteriing,  and  paid 
n before  the  calends  of  April.  We  know  or  no  men  ciicula^xon. 
Every  revolution  was  violent;  the  powerful  were  rapacious  and 
prodigal,  the  weak  were  poor  and  lived  in  the  greateft  limpliCity  • 
sconfe-Quentlv,  the  objedts  of  the  delires  of  the  rich  w ere  iinmi^nfeiy 
dear ; and  the  necelTaries  for  the  poor  were  excelfively  cheap.  Tins 
is  a confirmation  of  the  principles  we  have  laid  down  in  Cuap.  28. 
that  the  price  of  fublillence  mull  ever  be  in  proportion  to  the  fa- 
culties of  the  numerous  claffes  of  thofe  who  buy;  that  the  price  o£ 


every 
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every  thing  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  demand  made  for  it ; and 
that  in  tYerj  cafe,  v/here  the  fupply  can  naturally  increafe  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand,  there  muft  be  a determined  proportion  be- 
tween the  price  of  fuch  articles  and  that  of  fubfiftence.  Now  in  the 
examples  given  by  Mr.  Wallace,  of  fuch  articles  as  were  found  at 
monftrous  prices,  we  only  find  fuch  as  could  not  be  increafed  ac- 
cording to  demand : here  is  the  enumeration  of  them.  Large  affes 
brought  from  Spain,  peacocks,  fine  doves,  mullets,  lamprexs, 
peaches,  large  afparagus,  purple,  wool,  jewels,  carpets,  ‘vejhs 
Byjpfi^,  flaves  fkilled  in  the  finer  arts,  piftures,  ftatues,  books,  and 
rewards  to  thofe  w-ho  taught  the  fciences.  By  calling  a glance  upon 
the  catalogue,  we  may  eafily  perceive  that  the  extraordinary  price 
muft  have  proceeded  from  the  impofiibility  of  augmenting  the 
fupply  in  proportion  to  the  demand ; not  from  tne  abundance  of 
the  money,  which  had  no  effea  in  raifing  the  price  of  necef- 
faries.  The  cheapnefs  again  of  thefe,  did  not  proceed  from  vaft 
plenty ; but  becaufe  the  price  muft  have  remained  in  proportion 
to  the  faculties  of  the  numerous  poor ; and  becaufe  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  wealth  of  the  rich  never  could  increafe  their  confump- 
tion  of  any  necelfary  article.  Had  the  Roman  empire  been  governed 
with  order  and  tranquility,  this  tafte  of  luxury,  by  precipitating 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  numerous  clalLeSs  would,  in  time, 
have  wrought  the  effeAs  of  multiplying  the  number  of  the  induf- 
trious,  by  purging  the  lands  ; confequently,  of  increafmg  the  de- 
mand for  vendible  fubfiftence  ; confequently,  of  raifing  the  price  of 
it.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  adequate  proportion  between  fer- 
vices  and  rewards  given  by  the  public,  would  have  checked  the 
other  branch  of  circulation  which  produced  thofe  monftrous  for- 
tunes, to  wit,  rapine  and  corruption : and  induftry  receiving  a re- 
gular' encouragement,  every  article  of  extraordinary  demand  for 
delicate  aliments,  birds,  fifties,  fruits,  &c.  would  have  been  fup- 
plied  with  fufficient  abundance ; and  confequently,  would  have 
fallen  in  its  price.  But  when  either  defpotifm  or  flavery  were  the 
^ patrimonial 
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p?.triinonial  inheritance  of  every  one  on  coming  into  the  world, 
we  are  not  to  expect  to  fee  the  fame  principles  operate,  as  in  ages 
where  the  monarch  and  the  peafant  are  born  equally  free  to  enjoy 
the  provifion  made  for  them  by  their  forefathers. 

I fhall  now  come  nearer  home,  and  examine  a very  remarkable 
difference  between  the  oeconomy  in  practice  fome  hundred  years 
ago,  and  that  of  the  prefent  time,  with  regard  to  the  method  of 
levying  men  and  money. 

This  change  is  a confequence  of  trade  and  indullry,  and  as  I have 
been  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  other  matters  which 
equally  owe  their  exiftence  to  them,  it  may  not  be  improper,  in 
this  laft  chapter,  to  point  out  the  natural  caufes  of  this  change  in 
modern  politics.  When  people  confider  effe<5ts  only,  without  exa- 
mining the  caufes  which  produce  them,  they  commonly  blame 
rafbly,  or  fall  into  an  idle  admiration  of  fortune.  It  is  only  by 
tracing  natural  caufes,  that  we  come  at  tne  means  of  forming  a 
folid  judgment  of  the  nature  of  every  abufe,  and  of  every  advan- 
tage. 

The  general  tafte  for  the  extenfion  of  induftry,  is  what  has  brought 
fuch  loads  of  money  into  circulation ; not  the  difcovery  of  America. 
We  read  of  treafures  in  antient  times  which  appear  to  rival  the 
wealth  of  modern  Europe.  Appian,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Hume,  men- 
tions a treafure  of  the  Kings  of  Eg^^pt,  of  near  two  hundred  mil- 
lions fterling ; and  fays,  that  all  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander  were 
nearly  as  rich,  and  fully  as  frugal.  Frugality  then  is  compatible 
with  the  greateft  wealth.  Therefore  the  wealth  of  America,  has 
not  been  the  caufe  of  European  refinement ; but  the  extenfion  of 
civil  liberty  has  obliged  the  poffeffors  of  treafures,  which  in  all 
ages  have  been  coveted  by  man,  to  open  their  repofitories,  in  older 
to  procure  the  fervice  of  thofe  who  formerly  made  a branch  of 
the  property  of  the  rnofi;  wealth^/.  This  is  the  foundation  of  trade 
and  induftry. 
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Why,  therefore,  has  trade  and  induftry  laid  the  foundation  of 
taxes  and  Handing  armies,  which  appear  fo  contrary-  to  the  one  and 

the  other  ? 

I anfwer  fhortly,  that  very  little  change  has  been  made  as  to 
things  themfelves  by  that  revolution  ; but  with  refpea  to  the  order 
of  things,  the  difference  is  great.  Trade  and  induftry  cannot  fiou- 
rifh  without  method  and  regularity ; taxes  and  Handing  armies  are 
only  a fyHematical  execution  of  the  old  plan,  for  preferving  the 
power,  fafety,  and  independence  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Taxes  are  no  more  than  the  liquidation  of  thofe  fervices  which 
formerly  were  performed  in  kind.  Standing  armies  are  become 
neceffary,  that  the  call  of  the  rich  luxurious,  who  are  infatiable 
in  their  demand  for  the  fervice  of  the  poor,  may  not  be  able 
to  engrofs  alfo  the  hands  neceffary  for  the  derence  of  the  Hate. 
Perfonal  fervices  were  the  taxes  of  former  times.  Let  no  man 
imagine,  that  ever  any  Hate  could  fubfiH  without  the  comri- 
bution  of  its  fubjecTs.  But  a more  authentic  proof  of  this  opinion 
is,  that  in  the  year  1443,  while  Charles  the  Vllth  was  engaged  in 
the  long  war  v/ith  the  Kings  of  England,  who  difputed  with  him 
the  monarchy  of  France,  the  fervices  of  the  vaifals  of  that  kingdom 
tby  the  edict  of  Saiimur  of  the  14th  of  September)  were  formally 
converted  into  the  perpetual  Taille ; and  this  may  be  confidered,  as 
the  foundation  of  the  regular  military  force  of  the  French  nation. 
No  body,  in  thofe  days,  imagined  fuch  an  impofition  to  be  oppref- 
five  orunjufl:  and  if  thofe  who  remain  fubjea  to  it,  appear  under 
oppreffion  at  prefent,  it  is  only  becaufe  they  continue  in  their  antient 
fituation.  Perfonal  fervices  are  the  heavieH  of  all  impofitions. 

Quest.  4.  Why,  therefore,  are  taxes  fo  generally  cried  out 
againH,  why  do  they  appear  fo  ne^v  an  invention,  and  why  do  people 
flatter  themfelves,  that  there  is  a poflibility  of  putting  an  end  to 
to  general  an  oppreflion  ? I anfwer,  becaufe  people  commonly  at- 
Jend  to  words,  and  not  to  things.  In  former  times,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  the  lands,  and  were  bound  to  per- 
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fonal  fervice.  This  kind  of  impofition  was  familiar,  general,  and 
equal ; every  clafs  of  the  people  was  bound  to  fervices  analogous  to 
their  rank  in  the  hate.  The  induftriaus  who  lived  without  any  depen- 
dence upon  the  lands,  and  who  did  not  enjoy  the  privileges  of  cities 
and  corporations,  were  fo  few,  that  they  were  not  an  object  of  public 
attention.  Farther,  m.ofl:  privileges  then  known,  were  in  confe- 
quence  of  land-property  ; confequently,  thofe  independent  people 
were  in  a.manner  without  protection,  they  vrere  vaflals  to  no  body ; 
confequently,  had  no  body  to  intereft  themfelves  for  them  ; confe- 
quently, were  a prey  to  every  one  who  had  power,  and  no  body 
was  forry  to  fee  a rich  fellow,  v/ho  had  got  plenty  of  ready  money, 
and  who  feemed  to  do  nothing  for  it,  plundered  by  a lord  who  ap- 
peared in  the  fervice  of  his  country.  We  fee  in  the  time  of  the 
croifades  how  odious  all  thofe  money  gatherers  were  ; thefe  were 
what  we  now  call  traders,  it  was  principally  in  hatred  to  them, 
that  the  borrowing  of  money  at  intereft  was  declared  antichriftian  ; 
becaufe  the  Jews  were  principally  in  thofe  days  the  merchants  or 
the  money  lenders. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  when  Princes  began  to 
take  a tafte  for  magnificence,  finding  no  body,  almoft,  within  their 
own  country  capable  to  fupply  them,  they  ufed  to  fend  to  Flanders 
and  Venice,  the  great  trading  ftates  in  thofe  days,  for  many  kinds 
of  manufactures.  This  is  the  fountain  of  foreign  trade  in  Europe. 
Thefe  t\vo  ftates  perceiving  the  great  benefit  refulting  to  them  from 
this  new  tafte  of  diliipation,  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  in- 
duftrious.  Had  they  begun  to  impofe  high  taxes  upon  them,  they 
would  have  ruined  all.  Induftry,  then,  was  encouraged  at  firft, 
and  little  loaded  with  any  impofition.  This  is  perfcdlly  confiftent 
with  our  doctrine.  Some  Princes,  perceiving  the  daily  diminution 
of  their  wealth,  made  efforts  to  reftore  this  antient  fimpiicity,  by 
forbidding  this  hurtful  trade  ; others,  fuch  as  Francis  I.  of  France, 
and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  endeavoured  all  they  could  to  efta- 
blifh  induftry  in  their  own  ftates.  For  this  purpofe,  great  privi- 
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le?es  were  gi-anted  to  the  mduftrious,  who  thereby  increafed  daily. 
But  this  revolution  naturally  purged  tlw  lands,  and  by  that 
operation  diminiftied  the  number  of  perfonal  fewice-meH ; or,  as 
in  Prance  where  perfonal  fervice  was  at  an  end,  the  number  or 
tho’r-  fu«ea  to  the  taille.  I Ihall  not  trace  this  progiefs  very  mi- 
nutdv  but  come  direffly  to  the  period  of  c^tenlive  taratioa.  When 
kidufOT  was  fairly  eftabliflied,  and  when  nations  tegan  to  be  weh. 
clothed  with  the  produceof  their  own  foil,  wrou^t  up^  in  a thou- 

fand  different  forms,  by  their  own  indaftrious  fuiy  eas,  mnees  oon.- 

nerceived  their  treafures  to  melt  away,  and  faw  p.ain-y,  to  wi  ^ - 
L a method  of  drawing  back  the  money  from  tuts  new  dafs  o-. 
inhabitants,  the  whole  wealth  of  the  ftaie  would  cesneto  center  u 
their  hands ; but  the  means  of  coming  at  money  was  erttremely 
diff  cult  The  proprietors  of  the  riches  liad  no  folid  property  m pro- 
S oT:  Ind  thefr  money  was  inacceffible.  Some  betook  them- 
Sves  to  violence,  and  others  to  fraud:  the  one  and  me  othenpro- 

duced  the  worft  effeds.  The  violence  deftroyed  mduftry,  andren- 

dred  the  induftrious  miferable : for  we  liave  obferved  to . when - 
inhabitants  are  once  purged  from  off  the  lands,  theyhave  no  vc- 
fource  left  them  but  their  induftry ; whereas  let  a peafant  be  robbed 
ever  fo  often  of  his  money,  he  ftill  has  the  earth  to  maintam  him. 
The  fraudulent  corrupted  the  great  r the  mimfters  of  Princes  be- 
came the  terror  of  every  man  who  had  . money ; ; they  enric  e 
themfelves  by  accepting  of  compefitions,  and.the^ftate  remaiM 
Lftantlyin  want.  At  laft,  the  fcheme of  proportional  taxes  took 
place  ■ but  for  this  purpofe  it  was  neceffary  to  otem  the  confent 
If  the  whole  ffate ; for  no  Prince’s  power  extended  fo  -far  and  they 
w4not  com.e  to  the  time  of  being  able  to  enlarge  their  prero- 
giive.  Such  impoiitions.  therefore,  were  firft  introduced  » 

Ics  and  mixed  governments.  In  monarchies  they  were  eftabhfhed 

whii  more  difficulty ; becaufe  the  great  were  equahy  affeded  by 
iem  with  the  fmall.  But  when  long  and  expenfive  wars  rendi  e 
fuppUes  of  money  abfolutely  neceffary.  then  were  taxes  confent^ 
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to ; and  tlin  Prince  who  had  not  power  enough  to  efiahlljh  them, 
eahly  found  means  to  ketp  them  up,  when  once  introduced. 

From  this  progrefs  we  may  eafily  difcover  the  reafon  why  taxes 
are  cried  mit  againft.  The  fyitem  appears  new,  becaufe  we  remem- 
ber, in  a manner,  the  doubling  of  the  impoiitions,  and  we  fee  them 
daily  gaining  ground  ; but  we  never  reflect  on  the  change  of  cir- 
Gumftances,  and  feldom  attend  to  the  confequences  of  that  new 
fpecies  of  circulation,  which  is  carried  on  between  the  public  and 
thofe  employed  by  it.  The  ftate  now  pays  for  every  fervice,  becaufe 
the  people  fumifli  it  with  money  for  this  purpofe. 

If  the  blood  therefore  be  let  out,  in  modern  times,  at  a thoufand 
orifices  of  the  body  politic,  there  are  jufl  as  many  abforbitories  (if 
I may  be  allowed  fuch  an  expreflion)  opened  to  receive  it  back. 
From  this  laft  circumflance  I imply  the  perpetuity  of  taxes,  while 
this  fyftem  of  political  oeconomy  prevails.  We  have  not  as  yet. 
leen  an  example  of  any  ftate  abolifliing  them,  though  many  indeed 
have  had  fuch  a fcheme  in  view.  But  to  refume  my  former  com*- 
parifon,  I may  fuggeft,  that  if  all  the  orifices  through . which  the 
blood  iflues  , fliould  be  bound  up,  all  the  abforbitories  which  are 
fed  with  the  returning  blood,  mull  be  ftarved*  But  more  of  this 
in  its  proper  place. 

Quest.  5..  Why  are  ftanding  armies  a confequence.  of  trade  and 
induftry  ? 

In  the  firft  place,  armies  in  all  ages,  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come, 
have  been,  are,  and'will  be  calculated  for  offenfive  and  defenfive 
war;  while  therefore  war  fubfifts  among  men,  armies  in  one  way 
or  other,  will  be  neceflfary. 

The  advantage  of  regular  armies  has  been  known  in  all  ages  ^ 
and  yet  we  find,  that  for  many  centuries  they  appeared  in  a man- 
ner difcontinued  ; that  is  to  fay,  we  read  neitner  of  legions,  nor  of 
regiments,  nor  of  any  denomination  of  bodies  or  w^arlike  men, 
kept  up  and  exercifed  in  time  of  peace,  as  was  the  cuftom  while 
the  Roman  empire  fubfifted : and  now,  fince  trade  has  been  efta- 

blifhedj. 
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bliflied,  we  fee  the  antient  Roman  military  oeconomy  again  revived. 
Let  us  therefore  apply  our  principles,  in  order  to  account  for  this 
revolution  alfo. 

During  the  Roman  empire,  there  was  a very  great  flux  of  money 
into  the  coffers  of  the  Rate,  which  proceeded  more  from  rapine  than 
from  taxes.  Confequently,  it  was  an  eafy  matter  to  keep  up  large 
bodies  of  regular  forces. 

With  thefe  they  fubdued  the  world,  as  I may  call  it,  that  is, 
all  the  polite  nations  then  known  ; the  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  and 
Afiatics.  Had  they  remained  fatisfied,  their  empire  might  poffibly 
have  fubfiffed ; becaufe  people  who  are  rich,  luxurious,  and  polite, 
are  commonly  peaceable.  But  nothing  could  fatisfy  their  ambition : 
they  conquered  Gaul,  and  ffretched  the  boundary  of  their  empire 
from  the  flreights  of  Gibraltar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  All 
was  peaceable  on  that  fide,  and  in  two  or  three  centuries,  both  Spain 
and  Gaul  had  adopted  the  fpirit,  language,  and  manners  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  But  when  they  paffed  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Euphrates,  they  found  mankind  ftill  lefs  cultivated,  and  very 
little  known.  Their  enemies  fled  before  them,  and  left  a territory 
which  was  not  worth  pofTeffing.  This  of  all  barriers  is  the  ftrongeft. 
By  carrying  on  war  againfl  fuch  people,  the  match  wus  very  un- 
equal ; thofe  nations  had  every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lofe  ; 
the  Romans  had  all  to  lofe,  and  nothing  to  win.  Thofe  wars  con- 
tinued until  the  Barbarians  learned  the  Roman  difcipline,  and  be- 
-^Yarriors.  It  was  the  moft  prontable  trade  for  tnem,  as  well 
as  the  only  means  of  fafety.  That  this  was  the  plan  of  their  oeco- 
nomy appears  plainly  from  the  form  of  government  every  where 
cftablifhed  by  them.  Where  every  free  man  was  a foldier,  there 
V7as  no  occafion  for  a regular  militia. 

Men  are  governed  by  prejudice  more  than  by  reafon : to  this  I 
attribute  the  fudden  change  in  the  government  of  Europe.  In  place 
of  one  man  governing  the  world,  as  w^as  the  cafe  of  the  Emperors, 

the  new  Spirit  was,  that  all  foldiers  were  equal,  and  a King  was 

but 
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but  primus  inter  pares.  The  fudden  revolution  had  the  effect  of 
ruining  ever}-  thing : learning,  induftry,  politics,  all  went  to  wreck. 
One  hundred  years  of  barbarity  muft  ruin  the  effedis  of  a thoifand  centuries  of 
politenefs.  This  is  the  date  of  the  annihilation  of  Handing  armies. 
A powerful  Prince,  fuch  as  Charles  the  Great,  who  acted  in  a high 
fphere,  and  who  made  the  world  his  own,  might,  during  his  life- 
time, eftablifh  the  old  oeconomy.  But  the  general  ellabliffiment  of 
the  feudal  form  of  government,  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  belt  for 
preferring  a great  empire,  filled  with  barbarity  every  where,  joined 
wfith  the  weaknefs  of  that  Prince’s  fuccefihrs,  introduced  a nevr 
form  lefs  barbarous  than  the  former,  but  equally  compatible  with 
a numerous  Handing  militia.  Every  Baron  became  a fovereign,  and 
his  vaffals  were  bred  to  arms  ; but  as  they  were  forced  to  attend  the 
plough  for  fubfiHence,  as  well  as  the  camp ; wars  w^ere  carried  on 
confiHently  with  agriculture.  Certain  months  of  the  year  were  ap- 
propriated for  war;  others  for  peace.  This  was  eafily  accom- 
pliflied : war  was  conHantly  at  the  door ; a campaign  was  finifhed 
in  a week,  becaufe  every  man’s  neareH  neighbour  w-as  commonly- 
his  worH  enemy.  - ' 

Europe  remained  in  this  general  Hate  of  confufion  for  fome  cen- 
turies. Princes  had,  during  that  period,  a mofl  precarious  autho- 
rity, and  when  any  nation  chanced  to  be  under  the  government  of 
one  who  had  talents  to  unite  his  fubjecls,  he  became  fo  formidable 
that  there  w-as  nopoHibility  of  refiHing  him.  In  thofe  days,  it  was 
a hard  matter  to  form  an  idea  of  a balance  of  power ; becaufe  there 
was  no  rule  to  determine  the  force  of  nations.  Under  the  Otho’s, 
Germany  threatned  Italy  w-ith  chains  ; under  Edward  and  Henry, 
England  feemed  on  the  road  of  adding  all  France  to  her  monarchy ; 
Ferdinand  the  catholic,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Spanifli  greatnefs, 
and  his  fucceilbrs  bid  fair  for  the  univerfal  monarchy  of  Europe. 
In  our  days,  the  acquifition  of  a fmall  province,  nay  of  a confider- 
able  town,  is  not  to  be  made  by  conqueH,  without  a general  con- 
vention between  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  thofe  who  are  con- 

verfant 
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verlknt  in  foreign  affairs,  can  eftimare,  in  a minxite,  the  force  of 
Princes,  by  the  troops  they  are  able  to  maintain- ; nothing  is  fo 
g3  fo  lay  down,  on  a fheet  or  paper,  a Rate  Ox  ni  the  aimed 
men  in  Europe.  A Prince  can  hardly  add  a foldier  to  a company,: 
but  all  the  world  is  informed  of  it.  Excepting  the  extent  of  their 
credit,  and  the  talents  of  their  generals  and  ceunfellors,  every 
thing  relative  to  power  is  become  the  objefl  of  computation. 
Hence  the  balance  of  power,  formerly  unknown,  is  now  become 
familiar.  So  much  is  fufficient  for  the  matter  of  fadt ; let  us  now 
examine  why  trad^  zud  indufiry  have  given  rife  to  fo  regular  a fyftem. 

of  war. 

The  reafon  is,  becaufe  in  a ftate  where  thofe  are  introduced,, 
every  thing  mull  be  made  regular,  or  all  will  go  to  wreck.  The 
keeping  up  of  large  armies,  is  the  remains  of  that  turbulent  fpirit 
which  animated  royalty  for  fo  many  centuries.  All  literature  is 
filled  with  warlike  fentiments,  fromrhe  books  of  Mofes  to  the  news 
papers  of  this  day.  A young  perfon  cannot  learn  to  read  without 
imbibing  the  fire  -of  wan  But  as  nothing  is  fo  evident,  from  the 
confideration  nf  the  total  revolution  in  the  fpirit  of  the  people  o£ 
Europe,  as  that  war  is  inconfiflent  with  the  profperity  of  a modern 
Hate,  I fometimes  allow  my  imagination  to  carry  me  fo  far  as  to 
believe  tbe  time  is  at  hand  when  war  will  come  to  ceafe.  But 
.there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  predicting  in  political  matters : general 
peace  is  a contingent  confeqnence  which  a thoufand  accidents  may 
prevent ; and  one  among  the  reft  is,  that  the  whole  plan  of  modern 
policy  may  be  broken  to  pieces,  before  Princes  come  to  difcover 
that  it  is  their  intereft  to  be  quiet.  The  ambition  of  one,  ^ arms  all 
tli<e  reft,  and  when  once  they  are  at  the  head  of  their  armies, . v/ant 
of  money  only  aflembles  a congrefs,  not  to  make  peace,  but  that 

the  parties  may  have  fome  years  to  gather  new  force.  ^ 

It  is  not  therefore  trade  and  induilry  which  have  given  birth  to 

ftanding  armies,  they  have  only  rendred  war  impoflible  without 

them  It  is  the  ambition  of  Princes  to  extend  then  dominion,  and 
^ even 
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even  fometimes  to  extend  their  commerce,  which  gives  occafion  to 
war.  And  we  fee  daily  how  difficult  it  becomes  to  provide  troops 
for  this  purpofe,  from  no  other  reafon  fo  much  as  from  the  pro- 
grefs  of  trade  and  induftry.  Thofe  who  have  the  money  cannot 
have  the  men,  thofe  who  have  the  men  cannot  have  the  money. 
Do  we  not  fee  how  the  greatefl  monarchy  in  Europe,  the  Prince 
who  has  the  mofi;  millions  of  fubjefts,  cannot  preferve  the  rank  of 
power  he  has  prefcribed  to  himfelf  (his  polkical-7ieceJfat'y  for  %var) 
without  a body  of  above  thirty  thoufand  ftrangers,  in  tlie  time  of 
the  mofl  profound  peace,  and  after  the  greatefl  reduction  judged 
confiflent  with  the  fafety  of  the  country  ? Thefe  cofl  vafliy  more 
than  national  troops,  and  brave  men  of  all  countries  are  alike  ; fo 
that  the  only  reafon  for  keeping  up  fo  large  a body  of  foreigners, 
is  to  facilitate  augmentations  when  occafion  requires  it ; and  not  to 
fpare  the  fubjects  who  are  willing  to  ferve,  but  to  fpare  agriculture 
and  indufliy,  after  the  fuperfluities  of  thefe  have  fallen  in,  to  com- 
pleat  that  body  of  troops  which  experience  has  determined  to  be 
proportioned  to  fuch  fuperfluities. 

From  this  fhort  expofition  let  me  deduce  a principle.  That  fince 
every  flate  has  occafion,  according  to  the  prefent  fyftem  of  Europe, 
for  a certain  number  of  armed  men  for  their  defence,  the  firfl  care 
of  a fiatefman,  is,  to  difcover  to  what  number  thofe  of  his  fubjecls, 
who  willingly  prefer  the  conditions  offered  for  military  fervice  to 
the  occupations  of  induftry,  may  amount.  If  he  finds  thefe  exceed 
tlie  number  v/anted  for  -recruiting  the  army,  it  is  a good  reafon  to 
diminifti  the  pay ; until  the  encouragement  comes  upon  a level 
with  the  fupply  demanded.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  num.ber  of  vo- 
lunteers falls  below  the  ftandard  required,  he  muft  examine  the 
ftate  of  the  balance  of  xvork  and  demand,  before  he  can  give  any 
farther  encouragement.  If  this  balance  Hands  even,  he  muft  take 
care- that  the  pay  given  to  foldiers  be  not  carried  fo  high,  as  to  en- 
gage thofe  of  the  lowed  clafs  of  profitable  induftrj^  to  defert  it. 
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What  meafures,  therefore,  can  be  fallen  upon  r There  are  two. 
Either  to  hire  foreign  troops,  as  many  Hates  do  ; and  I fuppofe  fo.. 
good  reafons,  only  becanfe  it  is  done.  But  I fliould  prefer  another 
method,  which  is  to  create  a new  clafs  of  inhabitants,  appropriated 
for  fupplying  the  army,  upon  the  principle  above  laid  down,  that 
he  who  feeds  may  have  as  many  mouths  as  he  pleafes. 

I would  therefore  fix  the  military  pay  at  a rate  below  the  pronto 
of  ufeful  induftry,  and  accept  of  fuch  as  Ihould  offer.  For  the  aug- 
mentation of  this  clafs,  I v/ould  receive  all  male  children  who 
Ihould  be  given  or  expofed  by  their  parents,  Thefe  Ihould  be  bred 
to  every  fort  of  labour  for  which  the  Hate  has  occafion,  and  their 
numbers  might  be  carried  to  twenty  per  cent,  above  that  which 
might  be  judged  neceffary  in  time  of  the  hotteft  war.  Out  of  this 
clafs  only,  the  Handing  forces  might  be  recruited : thofe  who  re- 
mained might  be  employed  in  every  public  fertnce ; fuch  as  work- 
ing in  arfenals,  docks,  highways,  public  buildings,  &c.  By  taking 
care  of  the  children  of  this  whole  clafs,  their  numbers  would  rife 
to  whatever  height  might  be  judged  neceffary.  The  fame  fpint 
would  be  kept  up ; th^y  might  ferve  by  turns,  and  all  become  dif- 
ciplined.  This  is  a good  fcheme,  in  many  cafes,  and  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  diHribution  of  the  inhabitants : the  execution 
is  gradual ; therefore  no  fudden  revolution  is  implied.  But  it  is 
fit  only  for  a Hate  which  can  augment  its  numbers,  without 
Peeking  for  fubfiHence  from  without.  It  would  fpare  the'  land  and 
manufadures,  and  be  a ready  outlet  for  all  fupernumeraries  in 


every  clafs. 

This  fubjecl  fliall  be  refumed  in  the  fifth  book,  when  we  come  o 
the  application  of  the  amount  of  taxes.  At  prefent  it  has  found  a 
place,  only  becaufe  the  fupport  of  a national  force  has  been  ranked 
among  the  objeHs  of  attention  of  thofe  Hatefmen  who  are  at  the 
he  ad  of  rich  and  luxurious  nations  which  have  loH  their  foreign 
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Quest.  6.  What  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  relative  force 
of  nations  is  to  be  eilimated  ? 

Without  fome  limitations,  no  quellion  can  be  more  difficult  to 
refolve  than  this  ; it  muft  therefore  be  examined  only  m fo  far  as  it 
comes  under  the  influence  of  certain  principles.  It  is  as  impoffiblc 
to  eftimate  the  real  force  of  a nation,  as  it  is  to  eftimate  that  of  any 
confiderable  quantity  of  gun-powder,  and  for  the  fame  reafon. 
The  nation  cannot  exert  all  its  force  at  once,  no  more  than  the 
powder  can  be  all  inflamed  at  once,  and  the  fucceffive  efibrts  of  a 
fmall  power,  are  never  equally  effeaual  with  the  momentous  fliock 
of  a great  one.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  fpirit  oi  individuals  is 
moved  to  concur  with  the  public  meafure,  a people  become  powerful ; 
and  as  I know  of  no  principle  which  can  regulate  fuch  affeaions  of 
the  mind,  we  muft  throw  them  quite  out  of  the  queftion,  and  mea- 
fure the  power  of  nations  by  the  quantity  of  men  and  money  at  a 
ftatefman’s  command,  in  confequence  of  the  oeconomy  he  has  efta- 
bliftied.  Let  me  then  fuppofe  two  nations,  where  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  and  weight  of  gold  and  ftlver  are  abfolutely  the  fame, 
military  genius  and  difcipline  quite  equal.  From  what  has  been 
faid,  we  muft  determine  that  nation  to  be  the  ftrongeft,  which, 
without  difturbing  the  oeconomy  of  their  ftate,  can  raife  the  greateft 
proportion  of  men,  and  draw  the  greateft  proportion  of  m.oney  into 
the  public  coffers. 

When  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  given,  the  firft  thing  to  be 
known  is  the  nature  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  whether  moftly 
in  corn,  wine,  or  pafture:  the  more  the  ground  is  laboured,  and 
the  more  crops  it  yearly  produces,  the  fewer  free  hands  it  will 
maintain  in  proportion  to  the  whole,  this  computation  muft  then 
proceed  upon  the  principles  laid  down  above.  Book  I.  Chap.  8. 

When  once  you  come  at  the  number  of  free  hands,  you  muft 
examine  the  ftate  of  luxury.  Luxury  is  juftly  faid  to  effeminate  a 
nation,  becaufe  the  great  multitude  of  hands  taken  up  in  fupply- 
ing  thi  inftruments  of  it  to  the  rich,  diminiffies  greatly  the  num- 
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ber  of  Rich  as  can  be  employed  in  war.  If  manufaiRurers  and 
folks  accullomed  to  a fedentary  life,  are  at  a certain  age  taken  from 
trades,  to  compofe  armies,  they  will  make  bad  foldiers  ; and  the 
ftrength  of  a nation  lies  chiefly  in  the  valour  and  ftrength  of  the 
foldiery.  Luxury  therefore  effeminates  a nation  in  general ; but  it 
does  not  follow  from  hence,  that  the  moll  luxurious  are  the  moil 
effeminate,  and  moll  improper  for  \yar ; on  the  contrary,  they  are 
found  to  be  the  braveft  and  moil;  proper.  The  effeminacy  and  bafe- 
nefs  of  mind,  in  point  of  courage,  are  found  in  the  fedentary  mul- 
titude. The  truth  of  this  might  be  proved  from  many  examples 
in  antient  hiftory,  if  the  prefent  fituation  of  Europe  left  the  fmalleft 
room  to  doubt  of  it. 

The  more  therefore  that  luxury  prevails  in  a country,  the  fewer 
good  troops  can  be  raifed  in  it,  and  ‘vice  verfa.  But  it  is  not  fufli- 
cient  to  have  men  for  war,  the  men  mmft  be  enabled  to  fubfifl,  and 
in  the  modern  way  of  making  war,  their  fubfiftence  and  other  ex- 
pences  require  large  fums  of  money.  We  muff  then  examine  what 
proportion  of  the  general  wealth  may  be  applied  to  this  purpofe.  ^ 

If  in  any  country  the  riches  be  found  in  few  hands,  the  Rate  will 
be  poor ; hecaufe  the  opulence  of  the  public  treafure  depends  greatly 
upon  a right  and  proportional  diftribution  of  wealth  among  the  in- 
habitants. Riches  are  only  acquired  three  ways.  Firft,  Gratuitoufly, 
as  by  fuccefiion,  gift,  or  the  like ; fecondly,  by  induftry ; and  laRly, 
by  penury.  Thofe  who  are  poor  are  feldom  enriched  gratuitoufly, 
never  by  penury,  and  always  by  induftry ; when  a poor  man  grows 
rich  in  any  Rate,  he  changes  in  fo  far  the  balance  of  wealth,  for 
what  is  added  to  him  is  taken  from  another.  When  a fpirit  of  in- 
duRry  prevails,  the  balance  is  always  turning  in  favour  of  the 
induRrious,  and  as  it  is  a pretty  general  rule,  that  the  rich  are  not  the 
thoR  laborious,  fo  the  balance  is  generally  turning  againR  them. 
This  being  the  cafe,  the  more  that  induRry  prevails,  the  quicker 
will  this  revolution  be  brought  on.  By  fuch  revolutions,  wealth 
becomes  equably  difiribiited ; for,  by  being  equably  dijiributed,  I do  not 

mean, 
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mean,  that  every  individual  comes  to  have  an  equal  fhare,  but  an 
equal  chance,  I may  fay  a certainty,  of  becoming  rich  in  propor- 
tion to  his  induftry.  Riches  v/hicli  are  acquired  by  fucceffion,  or 
any  other  gratuitous  means,  do  not  in  the  leaft  contribute  to  cir- 
culcitiOn,  the  owner,  as  has  been  laid,  only  changes  his  name. 
Thofe  made  by  penury  or  hoarding,  inftead  of  adding  to,  evidently 
diminifh  circulation.  It  is,  therefore,,  by  induflry  alone  that 
wealth  is  made  to  circulate,  and  it  is  by  its  circulation  only,  that 
money  is  iiicful.-  When  large  fums  are  locked  up,  they  produce- 
nothing  ; they  are  therefore  locked  up  not  to  be  ufeful  while  thev 
remain  fecreted  ; but  that  they  may  be  ufeful  when  brought  out  in 
order  to  be  alienated.  In  a ftate,  therefore,  where  there  are  a few 
very  rich  and  many  very  poor,  there  muft  be  much  money  locked 
up  ; for  without  money  none  can  be  rich,  and  if  it  were  not  locked 
up  it  mull  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  poor.  Why?  Becaufe  the  rich 
will  not  give  it  to  the  rich,  gi-atuitoufly,  nor  will  they  labour  to  ac- 
quire it ; either  then  the  common  people  mull  be  lazy  and  unwilling 
to  work,  or  the  rich  muft  be  fo  penurious  and  addicfted  to  hoarding 
as  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  poor..  In  both  which  cafes,  if 
there  be  money  in  the  country,  it  muft  be  found  in  cofFers.. 

From  thefe  pofitions  it  may  be  concluded,  that  wealth  whiclx 
produces  nothing  to  its  owner,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  produce  any 
thing  to  the  ftate : confequently,  that  ftate  in  which  there  is  the 
quickeft  circulation  of  money,  is,  ceteris  paribus,  that  in  which  the: 
greateft  proportion  of  the  general  wealth  may  be  raifed  for  the  pub- 
lic fervice.  This  is  all  that  is  neceftary  to  obferve  at  prefent:-  when 
we  have  examined  the  nature  of  credit  and  taxes,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  they  may  be  levied  in  diiFerent  countries,  and  under 
different  forms  of  government,  we  fhall  difcover  more  rules  for- 
eftimating  the  force  of  different  ftates. 

The  principles  of  induftry  have  been  fo  interwoven  with  thofe  of 
trade,  through  all  the  chapters  of  this  fecond  book,  that  it  is  now 
proper,  before  we  difmifs  the  fubjeef,  to  examine  a little  into  the 

nature. 
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nature  of  the  firft,  confidered  more  abftraaedly,  and  more  detached 
from  its  relation  to  the  equivalent  given  for  it,  which  is  the  proper 
charafteriftic  of  trade,  and  from  which  proceeds  the  intimate  con- 

iieftion  between  them. 

The  object  of  our  enquiry  hitherto  has  been  to  difcover  the  me- 
thod of  engaging  a free  people  in  the  advancement  of  the  one  and 
the  other,  as  a means  of  making  their  fociety  live  in  eafe,  by  reci- 
procally contributing  to  the  relief  of  each  others  wants.  Let  us 
next  examine  fome  farther  confequences.  We  are  nov/  to  call  our 
eyes  upon  another  view  of  this  exteniive  landscape,  where  the  per- 
fonal  advantages,  immediately  felt  from  this  gentle  band  of  mutual 
dependence,  are  not  to  fix  our  attention  fo  much  as  tne  eifedts  pro- 
duced by  induftry  upon  the  face  of  things,  and  manners  of  a 

people.  . , , 1 1 

The  better  to  tranfmit  this  idea,  which  I find  a little  dark,  let  me 

fay,  that  hitherto  we  have  treated  our  fubject,  according  to  the 
principles  which  ftiould  direct  a flatefman,  to  advance  trade  and 
induftry,  by  engaging  the  rich  to  give  bread  to  the  poor.  Now  we 
are  to  examine  the  confequences  refulting  from  the  execution  of 
this  plan;  and  compare  the  difference  between  a country  which 
has  been  inhabited  by  a people  abundantly  provided  for  witnout 
induftry  and  labour,  and  one  occupied  by  another  who  have  fubfifted 
by  thefe  means::  and  farther,  we  are  to  examine  induftry  as  pro- 
ducing effecfts  more  or  lefs  hurtful  to  the  fimplicity  of  manners, 
and  more  or  lefs  permanent  and  beneficial,  according  as  it  has  been 

direded  towards  different  objects.  - . 

I can  eafily  fuppofe  a nation  living  in  the  greateft  fimplicity, 
even  going  naked,  but  abundantly  fed,  either  with  the  fpontaneous 
fruits  of  the  earth,  or  by  an  agriculture  proportioned  to  the  wants 
of  everv  one,  and  where  very  little  alienation  or  exchange  takes 
place.  From  this  primitive  life,  as  I may  call  it,  the  degrees  of 
induftry,  like  imperceptible  fhades,  may  be  augmented ; and  the 
augmentation,  as  I apprehend,  is  to  be  meafured,  not  fo  much  by 
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the  degree  of  occupation  which  the  inhabitants  piirfue,  as  by  the 
quantity  of  permutation  among  them ; becaufe  I think  permutation 
implies  fuperfluity  of  fomething  *. 

A people  then  lives  in  the  utmoft  fimplicity,  when  the  earth  is  fo 
far  in  common,  as  that  none  can  acquire  the  property  of  it,  but  in 
virtue  of  his  polieffion  as  the  means  of  fubiiftence  ; and  when  every 
one  is'employed  in  providing  necelTaries  for  himfelf,  and  for  thofe 
who  belong  to  him.  The  moment  any  one  has  occafion  for  the 

* Our  firft  parents,  placed  in  Paradile,  were  fed  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  freed 
hy  the  conftitutioa  of  their  nature,  from  every  uneafy  animal  defire.  Since  the  fall, 
the  whole  human  fpecies  have  been  employed  in  contriving  and  executing  methods  for 
relieving  the  w'ants  which  are  the  confequences  of  fuch  defires. 

Hence  I conclude,  that  had  the  fall  never  taken  place,  the  purfuits  of  man  would' 
have  been  totally  different  from  what  they  are  at  prefent.  May  I be  allowed  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  in  fuch  a happy  ftate,  he  might  have  been  endowed  with  a faculty  of  tranf- 
mitting  his  moft  complex  ideas  with  the  fame  perfpicuity  with  which  we  now  tranfmit 
thofe  relating  to  geometry,  numbers,  colours,  See.  From  this  I infer,  there  would 
have  been  no  difference  of  fentiment,  no  difpute,  no  competition  between  man  and 
man.  The  progrefs  in  acquiring  ufeful  knowledge,  the  pleafure  of  communicating  dif- 
coveries,  would  alone  have  provided  a fund  of  happinefs,  as  inexhauftible  as  knowledge 
itfelf. 

Mankind,  therefore,  fet  out  uporr  a fyft'em  of  living  without  labour,  without  in- 
dufiry,  without  wants,  without  dependence,  without  fubordination confequently, 
had  they  remained  in  that  ftate,  the  lapfe  of  time  would  have  produced  no  change  upon 
any  thing,  but  the  ftate  of  knowledge.  Banifhed  from  Paradife,  man  began  to  plow 
the  ground,  confequently  to  change  her  furface  : he  built  houfes,  made  bridges,  traced: 
roads,  and  by  degrees  has  come,  in  different  ages,  to  pleafe  and  gratify  his  inclinations, 
by  numberlefs  occupations  and  purfuits,  conftantly  diftated  to  him  by  his  wants ; that 
is,  by  his  imperfedtions,  and  by  the  defires  which  they  infpire.  When  thefe  are  fatis- 
fied,  his  phyfical  happinefs  is  carried  as  far  as  poffible ; but  as  mankind  feldom  remain 
in  a ftate  of  contentment,  and  that  our  nature  conftantly  prompts  us  to  add  fomething 
new  to  our  former  enjoyments,  fo  it  naturally  happens,  that  focieties  once  eftablilliedi 
and  living  in  peace,  pafs  from  one  degree  of  refinement  to  another,  that  is  to  fay,  maa 
daily  becomes  more  laborious. 
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lervicc  o£  3,notlicr,  indopGrid-Cilt  of  liini,  Be  muft  Iia,vc  a,Ti  eRuiva* 
lent  to  give.  Tins  equivalent  muft  be  fometlimg  moveable,  fome 
fruit  of  the  earth,  pure  or  modified,  Superfluous,  not  necefiary,  not 
the  earth  itfelf,  becaufe  this  is  the  foundation  of  his  fubfiftence ; 
and  he  can  never  alienate  what  is  eiTential  to  his  being,  in  order  to 
procure  a fuperfluity.  From  this  we  may  deduce  a principle  that 
the  alienation  of  confumable  commodities  is  a confequence  of  fu- 
perfluity alone,  as  this  again  is  the  bane  of  fimplicity.  Confe- 
quently,  he  who  would  carry  fimplicity  to  the  utmoft  length,  ought 
to  proferibe  all  alienation;  confequently,  all  dependence  among 
men ; confequently,  all  fubordination : every  one  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  his  own  labour,  and  nothing  elfe. 

Were  man  either  reftored  to  his  primitive  ftate  of  innocence,  or 
reduced  to  a ftate  of  brutality ; were  his  purfuits  either  purely  fpi- 
ritual,  or  did  they  extend  no  farther  than  to  the  gratification  of  his 
animal  defireSj  and  acquiiition  of  his  phyfical-neceflaiy ; fuch  an 
oeconomy  might  be  compatible  with  fociety.  But  as  we  ftand  in  a 
middle  ftate  between  the  two,  and  have  certain  defires  which  par- 
ticipate of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  the  gratification  of  which  con- 
ftitute  what  we  have  called  our  political-necejfary  (which  we  cannot 
procure  to  ourfelves,  becaufe  the  very  nature  of  it  implies  fupe- 
I'iority  and  fubordination,  as  well  as  a mutual  dependence  among 
men)  a total  obftrueftion  to  alienation  becomes  compatible  wdth  go- 
vernment, confeQuently  with  human  fociety ; and  this  being  the 
cafe,  all  firnplicity  of  manners  is  only  relative.  Our  fathers  looked 
upon  the  manners  of  their  anceftors  as  fimple,  thefe  again  admired 
the  fimplicity  of  the  patriarchs  ; and  perhaps  the  time  may  come, 
when  the  manners  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be  called  the 
noble  fimplicity  of  the  antients. 

As  fimplicity  of  manners  is  therefore  relative,  let  us  decide,  that 
as  long  as  fapei-fluity  does  more  good  in  providing  for  the  poor, 
than  hurt  in  corrupting  the  rich  ; fo  far  it  is  to  be  approved  of  and 
no  farther. 

Here 
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Here  it  is  urged,  that  fince  fuperfluity  is  only  good,  fo  far  ^ it 
provides  fubfiftence  for  the  poor,  why  may  not  the  purfuits  of  in- 
duflry  be  turned  towards  objects  which  cannot  corrupt  the  mind  ? 
Why, ' in  place  of  fine  clothes,  elegant  entertainments,  magnificent 
furniture,  carving,  gildings,  and  embroidery,  with  all  the  fplen- 
dor  to  be  feen  in  palaces,  gardens,  operas,  balls,  and  mafquerades, 
procelfions,  fiiews,  horfe-races,  and  diverfions  of  ever}’’  kind,  wdiy 
might  not,  I fay,  the  multitudes  which  are  employed  in  fupplying 
thefe  tranfitory  gratifications  of  human  weaknefs  (not  to  call  them 
by  a worfe  name)  be  employed  in  making  highways,  bridges,  ca- 
nals, fountains,  fortifications,  harbours,  public  buildings,  and  a 
thoufand  other  works,  both  ufeful  to  fociety,  and  of  good  example 
to  fucceeding  generations  ? Such  employments  are  eternal  monu- 
ments of  grandeur,  they  are  of  lafting  utility,  and  are  no  more  to 
be  compared  to  the  trifling ^induftry  of  our  days,  than  an  Egyptian 
pyramid  is  to  be  compared  with  the  luxury  of  Cleopatra,  or  the 
^ia  appia  with  the  fuppers  of  Heliogabalus.  This  was  the  tafte  in 
the  virtuous  days  of  antient  fimplicity : the  greatnefs  of  a people 
appeared  in  the  magnificence  of  ufeful  works,  and  as  virtue  dif- 
appeared,  a luxury  refembling  that  of  modern  times  took  place. 
The  aqueducts,  common  fewers,  temples,  highways,  and  burying 
places  were  the  ornaments  of  confular  Rome.  The  imperial  gran- 
deur of  that  city  fhone  out  in  amphitheatres  and  baths  ; and  the 
turpitude  of  manners  (fay  the  patrons  of  fimplicity)  wdiich  brought 
on  the  decline,  ought  to  terrify  thofe  who  make  the  apology  of  mo- 
dern luxury  and  diflipation. 

In  order  to  fet  this  queflion  in  a clear  light,  and  to  do  juftice  both 
to  the  antients  and  moderns,  let  us  once  more  enter  into  an  exami- 
nation of  circumftances,  and  feek  for  efFecls  in  the  caufes  which 
produce  them.  Thefe  are  uniform  in  all  ages  ; and  if  manners  are 
diflurent,  the  difference  mull  be  accounted  for,  without  overturn- 
ing the  principles  of  reafon  and  common  fenfe. 
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Quest.-  7.  In  what  manner,  therefore,  may  a ftatefman  efta- 
blifti  induftiT,  fo  as  not  to  deftroy  fxmplicity,  nor  occafion  a hidden 
revolution  in  the  manners  of  his  people,  the.  great  claffes  of 
which  are  hippofed  to  live  fecnre  in  eafe  and  happinefs  ; and,  at 
the  fame  time,  fo  as  to  provide  every  one.  with  neceffaries  who  may 

be  in  want?  ,, 

The  obfervations  we  are  going  to  make  wi.x  point  out  the  anfwer 

to  this  queftion:  they  wiU  unfold  ftill  farther  the  political  oeco- 
nomy  of  the  antientSi  and  explain  how  manners  remained  fo  pure- 
from  t'icious  haiury,  notwithllanding  the  great  and  fumptuous 
works  carried  on,  which-ftrike  us  with  fo  lofty  an  idea  of  their  ufe- 
ful  magnificence  and  noble  fimplicity.  Thefe  obferyations  will 
alfo  confirm  the  juftnefs  of  a diftinaion  made,  in  the  firft  chapter 
of  this  hook,  between  labour-  and  indullry  ; by  Ihewing  that 
may  ever  be  procured,  even  by  force,  at  die  expence  of  furmfliing, 
roan  with  his  phyfical-neceffary.  from  which  no  fuperfluity  cam 
proceed:-  whereas  indullry  cannot  be  eftabhfhed,  but  by  an  ade- 
ouam  equivalent,  proportioned,  not  to  the  abfolutely  neceffary,  but. 
to  the  reafonahle  defire  of  the  induflrious ; which  equivalent  be- 
comes afterwards  die  means  of  diffufing  a luxurious  difpofition- 

among  all  the  daffes  of  a people. 

If  a ftatefman  finds  certain  individuals  in  want,  he  mull  either' 
feed  them,  in  which  cafe  he  may  employ  them  as  bethinks  fit ; or  he' 
muft  give  them  a piece  of  land,  as  the  means  of  feeding  themfelves. 
If  he  gives  the  land,  he  can  require  no  equivalent  for  it,  becaufc  a 
perfon  who  has  nothing  can  give  nothing  but  his  labour;  and  if 
he  be  obliged  to  labour  for  his  food;  he  cannot  purchafewifo  labour 
the  earth  itfelf,  which  is  the  objea  of  it.  If  « be  alked,  -ft  het  er  a 
ftatefman  does  better  to  give  the  food,  or  to  give  the  land  ' I think 
it  will  appear  very  evident,  that  the  firft  is  the  better  courfe  became 
he  can  then  exad  an  equivalent ; and  fmce  in  either  way  the  perfon 

is  fed  the  produce  of  his  labour  is  always  clear  gam.  But  in  order 

,0  Vive  the  food,  he  muft  have  it  to  give  ; in  which  cafe,  it  mull 

either 
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either  be  a furplns-prodnce  of  public  lands,  or  a contribution  frora 
the  people.  In  both  which  cafes,  is  implied  a labour  carried  on 
beyond  the  perfonal  wants  of  thofe  who  labour  the  ground.  If  this 
fund  be  applied  in  giving  bread  to  thofe  whom  he  employs  in  im- 
proving the  foil  of  the  country  in  general,  it  will  have  no  immediate 
effecl  of  deftroying  the  hmplicity  of  their  manners-;  it  will  only 
extend  the  fund  of  their  fubfiftence.  If  he  employs  them  in  makin*’- 
highways,  aquedufls,  common  fewefs,  bridges,  and  the  like ; it  tvili 
extend  the  correfpondence  between  the  different  places  of  the 
eountry,  and  render  living  in  cities  more  eafy  and  agreeable  : and 
thefe  changes  have  an  evident  tendency  towards  deflroying  fim- 
plicity.  But  here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  limplicity  of  indi- 
viduals is  not  hurt  by  the  induftry  carried  on  at  the  expeiice  of  the 
.public.  The  fuperfiuous  food  at  the  ftatefman’s  difpofal,  is  given 
to  people  in  neceflity,  who  are  employed  in  relieving  the  %vants  of 
the  public,  not  of  private  perfons.  But  if,  in  confequence  of  the  roads 
made,  any  inhabitant  fhall  incline  to  remove  from  place  to  place 
in  a chariot,  inflead  of  riding  on  horfeback,  or  walking,  he  mufl 
engage  fome  body  to  make  the  machine : this  is  a farther  extenfion 
to  occupation,  on  the  fide  of  thofe  who  labour ; but  the  Genfequence 
of  the  employment  is  very  different,  when  confidered  with  regard 
to  the  fimplicity  of  manners.  The  reafon  is  plain:  the  ingenuity 
here  mull  be  paid  for  ; and  this  fuperfluity  in  the  hands  of  the 
workman  is  a fund  for  his  becoming  luxurious. 

Induftry  deftroys  fimplicity  of  manners  in  him  who  gives  an 
^equivalent  for  an  article  of  fuperfluity  ; and  the  equivalent  given 
frequently  gives  rife  to  a fubordinate  fpecies  of  luxury  in  the 
workman.  When  induftry  therefore  meets  with  encouragement 
from  individuals,  who  give  an  equivalent  in  order  to  fatisfy  grow- 
ing defires,  it  is  a proof  that  they  are  quitting  the  fimplicity  of 
their  manners.  In  this  cafe,  the  tvants  and  defires  of  mankind 
prove  the  mother  of  induftry,  which  was  the  fuppofition  in  the  firft 
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book;  becaufe,  in  faft.  the  induftry  of  Europe  is  owing  to  this 

caufe  alone.  ~ 

But  the  induftry  of  ancient  times  was  very  different,  where  me 

multitude  of  ilaves  ready  to  execute  whatever  was  demanded, 
ei'her  by  the  ftate  or  bv  their  mafters,  for  the  equivalent  of  hmplc 
mlintenance  only,  prevented  wealth  from  ever  falling  into  *e 
hands  of  induftrious  free  men ; and  he  who  has  no  circulating 
equivalent  to  give  for  fatisfying  a defire  of  fuperiluity,  muft  re- 
main in  his  former  fimplicity.  The  labour  therefore  of  thofc  oays 
producing  no  circulation,  could  not  corrupt  the  manners  of  the 
people ; becaufe,  remaining  conftantly  poor,  they  never  comd  in- 

creafe  their  confumption  of  fuperflmty. 

I muft,  in  this  place,  infert  the  authority  of  an  antient  author, 

in  order’  both  to  iUuftrate  and  to  prove  the  juftnefs  of  this  repre- 
fentation  of  the  political  oeconomy  of  the  antients. 

There  remains  a difeourfe  of  Xenophon  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  r-venue  of  the  ftate  of  Athens.  Concerning  the  authenti- 
Kitx'  of  this  work,  I have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt.  It  is  a chrfd’oeuvr, 
of  "its  kind  and  from  it  more  light  is  to  be  had,  in  relation  to  t .e 
fubjea  we  are  here  upon,  than  from  any  thing  I have  ever  feen, 

ancient  or  nTodem.  , ^ . r -u 

Prom  this  antient  monument  we  learn  the  fentiments  of  the 

author  with  regard  to  the  proper  employment  of  the  three  princi- 
pal claffes  of  the  Athenian  people,  viz.  the  citizens,  the  ftrangers, 
and  the  flaves. , From  the  plan  he  lays  down  we  plainly  difcover 
that  in  the  ftate  of  Athens,  (more  renowned  than  any  other  of 
antiquity  for  the  arts  of  luxury  and  refinement)  it  never  entred 
into  the  imagination  of  any  politician  to  introduce  induftry  even 
amonsr  the  loweft  claffes  of  the  cMzcns;  and  Xenophon  s plan  was 
to  reap  all  the  benefits  we  at  prefent  enjoy  from  it,  without  pro- 
ducing any  change  upon  the  fpirit  of  the  Athenian  people 

The  ftate  at  this  time  was  in  ufe  to  impofe  taxes  upon  their  con- 
federate cities,  in  order  to  mamtain  their  own  common  peopfe  and 
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Xenophon’s  intention  in  this  difcourfe  was,  not  to  lay  down  a plan 
to  make  them  maintain  themfelves  by  induftry,  but  to  improve  the 
revenue  of  the  hate  in  fuch  a manner  as  out  of  it  to  give  every 
•citizen  a penfion  of  three  oboli  a day,  or  three  pence  three  farthings 
of  our  money, 

I fhall  not  here  go  through  every  branch  of  his  plan,  nor  point 
out  the  rcfources  he  had  fallen  upon  to  form  a fufficient  fund  for 
that  purpofe ; but  he  fays,  that  in  cafe  of  any  deficiency  in  the  do- 
meftic  revenue  of  the  ftate,  people  from  all  quarters,  Princes  and 
flrancrersof  note,  in  all  Gountriea,  would  be  proud  of  contributing 
towards  it,  for  the  honour  of  being  recorded  in  the  public  monu- 
ments of  Athens,  and  having  their  names  tranfmitted  to  pofterity 
as  benefactors  to  the  ftate  in  the  execution  of  fo  grand  a defign. 

In  our  days,  fuch  an  idea  would  appear  ridiculous  ; in  the  days 
of  Xenophon,  it  was  perfectly  rational.  At  that  time  great  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  filver  w^ere  found  locked  up  in  the  coffers  of  the 
rich ; this  was  in  a great  meafure  ufelefs  to  them,  in  the  common 
courfe  of  life,  and  was  the  more  eafily  parted  with  from  a fentiment 
of  vanity  or  oftentation. 

In  our  days,  the  largeft  income  is  commonly  found  too  fmall  for 
the  current  expence  of  the  proprietor.  From  whence  it  happens, 
thatprefents,  great  expence  at  funerals  and  marriages,  godfathers 
gifts,  8cc.  fo  very  familiar  among  ourfelves , in  former  times,  are 
daily  going  out  of  fafhion.  Thefe  are  extraordinary  and  unforefeen 
expences  which  our  anceftors  were  fond  of  becaufe  they  flattered 
their  vanity,  without  diminifhing  the  fund  of  their  current  expence  ; 
but  as  now  we  have  no  full  coffers  to  fly  to,  we  find  them  ex- 
ceffively  burthenfome,  and  endeavour  to  retrench  them  as  foon 
as  we  can,  not  from  frugality,  God  knows,  but  in  confequence  of 
a change  in  our  manners. 

Befides  providing  this  daily  penfion  of  three  pence  three  farthings 
a day  for  Wery  citizen  of  Athens,  rich  and  poor,  he  propofed  to 

build,  at  the  public  charge,  many  trading  veffels,  a great  many 

inns 
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inns  and  honfes  of  entertainment  for  all  llrangers  in  the  fea  ports, 
to  erea  fliops,  warehoufes,  exchanges,  &c.  the  rents  of  which 
wouldlncreafe  the  revenue,  and  add  great  beauty  and  magnificence 

1 ^ T..  -Onort  Xenophon  recommends  to  the  Rate  to  per- 

to  the  city,  in  moi  l,  ^ r ■, 

form  by  the  hands  of  their  flaves  and  llrangers,  rvhat  a free  people 
in  om-  days  are  conftantly  employed  in  doing  in  every  country  of 
•nduftrv'.  While  the  Athenian  citizens  continued  to  receive  then- 
daily  penfions,  proportioned  to  the  value  of  their  pure  pnyfical- 
neceffary,  their  bufineis  being  confined  to  their  feivice  m the  army 
in  time  of  war.  their  attendance  in  public  affemblies,  and  the 
theatres  in  times  of  peace,  clothed  like  a parcel  of  capucins,  they, 
as  became  freemen,  were  taught  todefplfe  induftnous  labour,  and 
to  dory  in  the  aullerity  and  fimplicity  of  their  manners.  The 
pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  Perfian  Emperors  were  a fubjedl  of 
Licule  in  Greece,  and  a proof  of  their  barbarity,  and  of  the  flaye.7 
of  their  fubjefts.  From  this  plain  reprefentation  of  Xenophon  s 
1 n I hope  the  charaaeriftic  difference  between  antient  and  mo- 
Lrn  oeconomy  is  manifeft  ; and  for  fuch  readers  as  take  a parti- 
cular delight  in  comparing  the  fyftems  of  fimplicity  and  luxury,  I 
-ecommend  the  perufal  of  this  moft  valuable  difcourfe. 

‘ Combining,  therefore,  all  thefe  circumftances,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  contrail  which  is  found  as  to  every  particular,  in  our 
times  I think  it  is  hut  doing  juflice  to  the  moderns,  to  allow,  that 
the  eitenfive  Imturv  which  daily  diffufes  itfelf  through  every  clafs 
of  a people,  is  more  owing  to  the  aholiflimg  of  llavery,  the  equa 
diftriLion  of  riches,  and  the  circulation  of  an 

for  every  fervice,  than  to  any  greater  corruption  01  our  manners, 

ban  what  prevailed  among  the  antients. 

T „,ier  to  have  induftry  direSed  towards  the  objedl  of  public 
iitilitv'  the  public,  not  individuals,  mull  have  the  equivalent  to 
eive.'  Wft  not  the  employment  be  adapted  to  the.tafteof  him  who 
^ Uafpt;  it?  Now,  in  antient  times,  moft  ^public  works  were  per- 
foTmed  either  by  flaves,  or  at  the.price  of  the  pure  phyfical-necefi 
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fary  of  free  men.  We  find  the  price  of  a pyramid,  recorded  to  us 
by  Herodotus,  in  the  quantity  of  turnips,  onions,  and  garlic,  con- 
fumed  by  the  builders  of  it.  Thofe  who  made  the  ‘uia  appia,  I ap- 
prehend, were  juft  as  poor  when  it  w'as  finiftied  as  the  day  it  was 
begun  ; and  this  muft  ahvays  be  the  cafe,  when  the  Avork  requires 
no  peculiar  dexterity  in  the  Avorkmen.  It,  on  the  other  hana, 
examples  can  be  brought  w^here  AA^orKmen  gained  hign  Adages,  then 
the  confequences  muft  have  been  the  fame  as  in  our  days. 

3o  long,  therefore,  as  mduftry  is  not  directed  to  fucn  objects  as 
require- a particular  addrefs,  Avhich,  by  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  tAventy  firft  chapter,  raife  profits  above  the  phyfical-neceflary, 
the  induftrious  never  can  become  rich  j and  if  they  are  paiQ  in  mo- 
ney, this  money  muft  return  into  the  hands  of  thofe.  Avho  feed 
them : and  if  no  Luperfluity  be  found  any  Avhere,  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  ftate,  liich  induftry  may  confume  a furplus  of  fubfiftence, 
but  ncA^er  can  draw  one  penny  into  circulation.  This  I apprehend 
to  be  a juft  application  of  our  principles,  to  the  ftate  of  induftry  un- 
der the  Roman  republic,  and  that  fpecies  of -induftry  which  Ave  call 
labour.  We  are  not  therefore  to  affribe  the  tafte  for  employment  in 
thofe  days  to  the  virtue  of  the  times.  A man  who  had  riches,  and 
who  fpent  them,  fpent  them  no  doubt  then,  as  at  prefent,  to  gra- 
tify his  defires  ; and  if  the  fimpUcity  of  the . times  Turniftied  no 
afliftance  to  his  own  invention,  in  diverfifymg  them,  the  confe- 
quence  was,  that  the  money  Avas  not  fpent,  but  locked  up.  I have 
heard  many  a man  fay,  had  I . fo  much  money  J ftiould  not  knoAV 
how  to  fpend  it.  The  thing  is  certainly  true ; for  people  do  not 
commonly  take  it  into  their  head  to  lay  it  out  for  the  public. 

No  body,  I believe,  Avill  deny  that  money  is  better  employed  in 
building  a houfe,  or  in  producing  fomething  ufeful  and  perma- 
nent, than  in  providing  articles  of  mere  tranfitory  fuperfluity.  But 
Avhat  principle  of  politics  can  inftuence  the  tafte  of  the  proprietors 
of  wealth  ? This  being  the  cafe,  a ftatefman  is  brought  to  a ^ 

dilemma  j either  ao  aUoAV  induftry  to  run  into  a channel  little  bene- 
ficial: 
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ficial  to  die  Rate,  little  permanent  in  its  nature,  or  to  deprive  the 
poor  of  the  advantage  refulting  from  it.  May  I not  farther  fugge  ^ , 
that  a ftatefman,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a people,  whofe  tafte  is 
direeded  towards  a trifling  fpecies  of  expence,  does  very  well  to 
d=mini£h  the  fund  of  their  prodigality,  by  calling  in,  by  means  o 
taxes  a part  of  the  circulating  equivalent  which  they  gave  for  it? 
When  once  he  is  enriched  by  thefe  contributions,  he  comes  to  be 
in  the-  fame  fituation  with  antient  ftatefmen,  with  this  difference 
that  they  had  their  Raves  at  their  command,  whom  they  fed  and 
provided  for ; and  that  he  has  the  free,  for  the  fake  of  an  equiva- 
fent  with  which  they  feed  and  provide  for  themfelves.  He  tien 
can  fet  public  works  on  foot,  and  infpire,  by  his  example,  a ta  e 
for  induRry  of  a more  rational  kind,  which  may  advance  the  pu  - 
lie  good,  and  procure  a lading  benefit  to  the  nation.  ^ ^ . 

I have  faid  above,  that  the  acquifition  of  money,  by  tne  fale  o 
induRry  to  Rrangers,  or  in  return  for  confumable  commodities, 
was  a way  of  augmenting  the  general  worth  of  a nation.  Now 
fav  that  whoever  can  transform  the  moR  confumable  commodities 
of  a country  into  the  moR  durable  and  moR  benefioal  works 
makes  a high  improvement.  If  therefore  meat  and  drink,  winch 
are  of  all  things  the  moR  confumable,  can  be  turned  into  harbouis, 
high  roads,  canals,  and  public  buildings,  is  not  the  improvement 
inexpreffible?  This  is  in  the  power  of  every  Ratefman  to  accom- 
oliih  who  has  fubfiRence  at  his  difpofal ; and  beyond  the  power  of 
all  thofe  who  have  it  not.  There  is  no  occafion  for  money  to  im- 
prove a country.  All  the  magnificent  buildings  wnich  oinamen 
Llv,  are  a much  more  proper  reprefentation  ot  a fcanty  fubfiRence, 

th^n  of  the  gold  and  River  found  in  that  country  at  the  time  they 

^.ere  executed.  Let  me  now  conclude  with  a feiv  mffeehan-mus 

obfervations  on  what  has  been  faid.  ^ ^ r ^ 

Obs^R  I When  I admire  the  magnificence  and  grandeui  of  puo- 

lick  horks  in  any  country,  fuclr  as  ftupendous  churches,  ampht- 
dreatres,  roads,  dykes,  canals  i in  a word,  when  I ekamrne  Holland. 
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the  greateft  work  perhaps  ever  done  by  man,  I am  never  fcruck 
with  the  expence.  I compare  them  Vv’ith  the  numbers  of  men  who 
have  lived  to  perform  them.  When  I fee  another  country  well  in- 
habited, where  no  fuch  works  appear,  the  contrail  fuggefts  abun- 
dance of  refledtions. 

As  to  the  firft,  I conclude,  that  while  thefe  works  were  carried 
on,  either  flavery,  or  taxes  mull  have  been  eftablidned  j becaufe  it 
feldom  happens,  that  a Prince  will,  out  of  his  own  patrimony," 
launch  out  into  fuch  expences,  purely  to  ferve  the  public.  Public' 
works  are  carried  on  by  the  public ; and  for  this  purpofe,  either 
the  perfons  or  purfes  of  individuals,  mull  be  at  its  command.  The 
firft  I call  davery  -;  that  is  fervice  : the  fecond  taxes  5 that  is  pub- 
lic contributions  in  money  or  in  neceflaries. 

Obser.  2.  I farther  conclude,  that  nothing  is  to  be  gathered  from 
thofe  works,  which  fhould  engage  us  to  entertain  a high  opinion 
of  the  wealth,  or  other  fpecies  of  magnificence  in  the  people  who 
executed  them.  All  that  can  be  determined  pofitively  concerning 
their  oeconomy  as  to  this  particular,  is,  that  at  the  time  they  were 
performed,  agriculture  mull  have  been  exercifed  as  a trade,  in  or- 
der to  furnifh  a furpius  fuflicient  to  maintain  the  workmen  ? or  that 
fuhfiftence  mull  have  come  from  abroad,  either  as  a return  for 
other  fpecies:  of  induftry,  or  gratuitoufty,  that  is,  by  rapine,  tri- 
bute, &c. 

Obser.  3.  That  the  confequence  of  fuch  works,  is,  to  make  meat, 
drink,  and  neceflaries  circulate,  from  the  hands  of  thofe  who  have 
a fuperfluity  of  them,  into  thofe  who  afe  employed  to  labour ; or 
to  oblige  thofe  who  formerly  worked  for  themfelves  only,  to  work 
alfo  in  part  for  others.  To  execute  this,  there  mull  be  a fubordi- 
nation : for  who  will  increafe  his  labour,  voluntarily,  in  order  to 
feed  people  who  do  not  work  for  him,  but  for  the  public  ? This 
combination  was  negle6;ed  throughout  the  firft  book ; becaufe  we 
there  left  mankind  at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  inclinations. 
This  was  necelTary  to  give  a right  idea  of  the  fubjecl  we  then  in- 

VOL.  I.  O o o tended 
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tended  to  treat,  and  to  point  out  the  different  effects  of  flavery  and- 
liberty  but  now,  that  we  have  formed  trading  nations,  and  riveted 
a multitude  of  reciprocal  dependencies,  which  tie  the  members 
together,  there  is  lefs  danger  of  introducing  reftraints ; becaufe 
the  advantages  which  people  find,  from  a ^yell  ordered  fociety^. 
make  them  put  up  the  better  with  the  inconveniencies  of  fupport- 
ing  and  improving  it.  It  is  an  univerfal  principle,  that  infiruaion. 
muft  be  given  with  gentlenefs.  A young  horfe  is  to  be  careffed- 
when  the  laddie  is  firft  put  upon  his  back  ; any  thing  that  appears, 
harfli,  let  it  be  ever  fo  ufeful  or  neceffary,  mull  be  fufpended  in. 
the  beginning,  in  order  to  captivate  the  inclinaaon  of  the  creature 

which  wennchne  to  mffiuct. . * r:  v, 

Obser.  4.  When  a ftatefman  knows  the  extent  and  quality  of  the: 

territory  of  his  country,  fio  as  to  be  able  to  eftimate  what  numbers 
it  may  feed ; he  may  lay  down  his  plan  of  political  oeconomy,  andt 
chalk  out  a diftribution  of  inhabitants,  as  if  the  number  were  ah- 
ready  compleat.  It  will  depend  upon  his  judgment  alone,  and. 
upon  the  combination  of  circumfiances,  foreign  and  domeftic,  tor 
diftribute,  and  to  employ  the  claffes,  at  every  period  during  this 
execution,  in  the  beft  manner  to  advance  agriculture,  fo  as  lo  bring* 
all  the  lands-  to  a thorough  cultivation.  A ruling  principle  here, 
is  to  keep  the  hulbandmen  clofely  employed,  that  their  furplus 
may  be  carried  as  high  as  poffible ; becaufe  this  furplus  is  the  mam* 
foring  of  aU  alienation  and  induftry.  The  next  thing  is  to  maKe 
this  furplus  circulate  ; no  man  mufc  eat  of  it  for  nothing.  What  a * 
prodigious  difierence  does  a perfon  find,  when  hemonfiders  two  - 
counti'ies,  equally  great,  equally  fertile,  equally  cultivated  equally 
peopled,  the  one  under  the  oeconomy  here  reprefented  ; the  other, 
where  every  one  is  employed  in  feeding  and  providing  for  himfelf 

A ftatefman,  therefore,  under  fuch  circumftances,  ffiould  reafon 
thus  : I have  a country  which  maintains  a million  of  inhabitants^ 
I fiippofe,  and  which  is  capable  af  maintaining  as  many  more ; L 
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find  every  one  employed  in  providing  for  himfelf,  and  confidering 
the  fimplicity  of  their  manners,  a far  lefs  number  will  be  fufficient 
to  do  all  the  work : the  confeqiience  is,  that  many  are  almoft  idle, 
while  others,  who  have  many  children,  are  fcarviiig.  Let  me  call 
my  people  together,  and  ihew  them  the  inconvenience  of  having 
no  roads.  He  propofes  that  every  one  who  clioofes  to  work  at  thofe 
'fliall  be  fed  and  taken  care  of  by  the  community,  and  his  lands 
diftributed  to  thofe  who  incline  to  take  them.  The  advantage  is 
felt,  the  people  are  engaged  to  work  a little  harder,  fo  as  to  over- 
take the  cultivations  of  the  portions  of  thofe  who  have  abandoned 
them.  Upon  this  revolution,  labour. is  increafed,  the  foil  continues 
cultivated  as  before,  and  the  additional  labour  of  the  farmers  ap- 
pears in  a fine  high  road.  Is  this  any  more  than  a method  to  en- 
gage one  part  of  a people  to  labour,  in  order  to  maintain  another  ? 

Obser.  y.  Here  I afk,  w^hether  it  be  not  better  to  feed  a man,  in 
order  to  make  him  labour  and  be  ufeful,  than  to  feed  him  in  order 
to  make  him  live  and  digeft  his  victuals  ? This  laft  was  the  cafe  of 
multitudes  during  the  ages  of  antient  fiavery,  as  well  as  the  confe- 
quence  of  ill  directed  modern  charity.  One  and  the  other  being 
equally  well  calculated  for  producing  a fimplicity  of  manners : and 
Horace  has  painted  it  to  the  life,  when  he  fays, 

Nos  numerus  Jiimus,  et  fruges  cojifumere  nati. 

This  I have  heard  humoroufly  tranflated,  though  naftily  I confefs ; 
We  add  to  the  number  of  t — d-mills.  A very  juft  reprefentation 
of  many  of  the  human  fpecies  ! to  their  fhamebe  itfpoken,  as  it 
equally  calls  a relledtion  on  religion  and  on  government. 

Ccnfifiently  with  thefe  principles,  we  find  no  great  or  public 
work  carried  on  in  countries  of  great  liberty.  Nothing  of  that  kind 
is  to  be  feen  among  the  Tartars,  or  hunting  Indians.  Thefe  I call 
free  nations,  but  not  our  European  republics,  where  I have  found 
jull  as  much  fubordination  and  conllraint  as  any  where  elfe. 

I .have,  on  feveral  occafions,  let  drop  fome  exprelfions  w^ith  re- 
gard to  charity,  which  I am  fenfible  might  be  mifinterpreted.  It 

O o o 2 will 
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will  therefore  be  proper  to  make  fome  apology,  which  no  body  can 
fufpea  of  infmcerity;  becaufe  my  reafon  for  introducing  it,  is 
with  a view  to  a farther  illuftration  of  my  fubjecT. 

When  I fee  a rich  and  magnificent  monaftery  of  begging  friars, 
adorned  with  profufion  of  fculptnre,  a ftupendous  pile  of  building, 
ftately  towers,  incruftations  of  marble,  beautiful  pavements  ; when 
I compare  the  execution  and  the  expence  of  all  thefe,  with  the  fa- 
culties of  a perfon  of  the  largefl  fortune,  I find  there  is  no  propor- 
tion between  what  the  beggars  have  executed  with  the  produce  of 
charities,  and  what  any  Lord  has  done  with  his  overgrowm 
efiate.  Nay  monafteries  there  are  which,  had  they  been  executed 
by  Princes,  Would  have  been  cited  by  hiftorians,  from  generation 
to  generation,  a-s  eternal  monuments  of  the  greateft  prodigality  and 
diffipation.  Here  then  is  an  eftea  of  charity,  w^hich  I have  heard 
condemned  by  many,  and  I think  without  much  reafon.  What 
•proftitution  of  riches  ! fay  they : how  ufefully  might  all  this  money 
have  been  employed,  in  eftablifhing  manufaaures,  building  a navy, 
and  in  many  other  good  purpofes  ? Whereas  I am  fo  entirely  taken 
up  with  the  effeas  arifirig  from  the  execution  of  the  work,  that  i 
feldom  give  myfelf  time  to  reflea  upon  its  intention.  The  build- 
ing of  this  monaftery  has  fed  the  induftrious  poor^  has  encouraged 
the  liberal  arts,  has  improved  the  tafte  of  the  inhabitants,  has 
opened  the  door  to  the  curidfity  of  ftrangers : and  when  I examine 
my  pnrfe,  I find  that  in  place  of  having  contributed  to  the  building 
of  it  from  a charitable  difpofitiOn,  my  curiofity  to  fee  it  has  obliged 
me  to  contribute  my  proportion  of  the  expence.  I fpend  my  mo- 
ney in  that  country,  and  fo  do  other  ftrangers,  withdut  bringing 
"way  any  thing  for  it.  No  balance  of  trade  is  clearer  thaii  this. 
The  miraculous  tongue  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  has  bfolight  more 
clear  money  into  that  city  than  the  induftry  of  a thoufand  weavers 
could  have  done ; the  charity  given  is  not  to  the  monks,  but  to  the 
uoor  whom  they  employ.  If  young  wits,  therefore,  make  a jeft  of 
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fiieh  a devotion  ; I afk,  who  ought  to  be  laughed  at,  thofe  who  give, 
or  thofe  who  receive  money  for  the  fhow  ? 

In  a couhtrv  where  fueh  works  are  ufually  carried  on,  they  ceafe  in 
a great  meafure  to  be  ufeful,  whenever  they  are  finiflied ; and  a nev/ 
one  fliould  be  fet  on  foot  direftly,  or  what  will  become  of  thofe  who 
are  without  w'ork  ? It  inuft  not  be  concluded  from  this,  that  the  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  public  works  is  not  a principal  confideration.  The  more 
a work  is  ufeful  after  it  is  done,  fo  much  the  better ; becaufe  it 
may  then  have  the  effeef  of  giving  bread  to  thofe  w^ho  have  not 
built  it.  But  wdiether  ufeful  or  not  afterwards,  it  rnuft  be  ufeful 
while  it  is  going  on ; and  many,  who  with  pleafure  will  give  a 
thoufand  pounds  to  adorn  a church,  would  not  give  a fhilling  to 
build  Weftminfler  bridge,  or  the  port  of  Rochefort ; and  the  poor 
live  equally  by  the  execution  of  either.  Expenfive  public  works, 
are  therefore  a means  of  giving  bread  to  the  poor,  of  advancing 
induftry,  without  hurting  the  fimplicity  of  manners  ; which  is  an 
anfwer  fo  the  feventh  queflion. 

Obser.  6^.  Great  works  found  in  one  country,  and  none  found  in 
another,  is  no  proof  that  the  firfl;  have  furpaffed  the  fecond  in  la- 
bour and  induftiy:  the  coittraft  only  tnarks  the  different  diyifionnf 
property,  or  tafte  of  expence.  Every  undertaking  marks  a parti- 
cular intereff.  Palaces  are  a reprefCntation  of  rich  individuals  ; 
fnug  boxes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  reprefent  fmall  but 
eafy  fortunes  ; hutts  point  out  poverty  ; aqueducts,  highways,  &c. 
teftify  an  opulent  common  good : and  if  thefe  be  found  in  a country 
where  no  veftige  of  private  expence  appears,  I then  muft  conGlude, 
they  have  been  executed  by  Haves,  or  by  oppreiiidn ; otherwife 
fomebody,  at  leaft,  would  have  gained  by  the  execution ; and  his 
gains  would  appear  in  one  fpeciCs  of  expence  or  another. 

. Obser.  7.  In  countries  where  fortunes  have  beCn  unequally  di- 
vided, where  there  have  been  few  rich  and  many  poor,  it  is  com- 
mon to  find  lafting  monuments  of  labour  ; becaufe  great  fortunes 
only  are  capable  of  producing  them.  As  a proof  of  this  let  us 

compare 
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compare  the  caftles  of  antient  times  (I  mean  four  or  five  hundred 
years  ago)  'with  the  houfes  built  of  late.  At  that  time  fortunes 
were  much  more  unequal  than  at  prefent,  and  accordingly  we  find 
the  habitations  of  the  great  in  molt  countries  not  numerous,  but 
of  an  extraordinary  bulk  and  foiidity.  Now  a building  is  never  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  money  it  coft,  but  by  the  labour  it  required. 
From  the  houfes  in  a country  I judge  of  the  opulence  of  the 
great,  and  of  the  proportion  of  fortunes  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  tafte  in  which  thefe  old  caftles  are  built,  marks  the  power  of 
thofe  who  built  them,  and,  as  their  numbers  are  fmall,  we  may 
judge,  from  the  nature  of  man,  who  loves  imitation,  that  the 
only  reafon  for  it  was,  that  there  were  few  in  a condition  to  build 
them.  Why  do  we  find  in  modern  times  a far  lefs  difproportion 
between  the  conveniency  with  which  every  body  is  lodged,  than 
formerly  ; but  only  becaufe  riches  are  more  equally  divided,  from 
tire  operations  of  induftry  above-defcribed. 

Obser.  8.  From  this  we  may  gather,  that  lafting  monuments 
are  no  adequate  meafure  of  the  induftry  of  a country.  The  ex- 
pence of  a modern  prince,  in  a fplendid  court,  numerous  armies, 
frequent  journeys,  magnificent  banquets,  operas,  mafquerades, 
tournaments,  and  fliews,  may  give  employment  and  bread  to  as 
many  hands,  as  the  tafte  of  him  who  built  the  pyramid  ; and  the 
fmoke  of  the  gun-powder  at  his  reviews,  of  the  flambeaus  and 
wax  lights  at  his  entertainments,  may  be  of  as  great  ufe  to  pofte- 
rity,  as  the  fliadow  of  the  pyramid,  which  is  the  only  vifible  efiecft 
produced  by  it ; but  the  one  remains  for  ever,  the  other  leaves  no 
veftige  behind  it.  The  very  remaining  of  the  work,  however  ufe- 
lefs  in  itfelf,  becomes  ufeful,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  ornamental,  infpires 
noble  fentiments  of  emulation  to  fucceeding  princes,  the  effects  of, 
which  will  ftill  be  productive  of  the  good  confequences  of  keep- 
ing people  employed.  The  expence  of  the  other  flatters  the  fenfes, 

and  gives  delight : there  is  no  queftion  of  .choice  here.  All  ufelefs 

expence 
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expence  gratifies  vanity  only ; accident  alone  makes  one  fpecies 
permanent,  another  tranfitory. 

Thofe  v/ho  have  money  may  be  engaged  to  part  with  it  in  favour 
of  the  poor,  but  never  forced  to  part  with  it,  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  poflerity.  Infpire,  if  you  can,  a good  and  ufeful  tafte  of 
expence ; nothing  fo  right ; but  never-  check  the  diffipation  of 
ready  money,  with  a view  to  preferve  private  fortunes.  Leave - 
fuch  precautions  to  the  prudence  of  every  individual.  Every  man, - 
no  doubt,  has  as  good  a right  to  perpetuate  and  provide  for  his 
own  poflerity,  as  a flate  has  to  perpetuate  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community  ; it  is  the  combination  of  every  private  interefl  which' 
forms  the  common  weal.  From  this  I conclude,  that,  without  the 
ftrongefl  reafons  to  the  contrary,  perpetual  fubflitutions  of  property 
fhould  be  left  as  free  to  thofe  who  poflefs  lands,  as  locking  up  in  * 
cliefls  fhould  be  permitted  to  thofe  who  have  much  money. 

Quest.  8;  What  are  the  principles  which  influence  the  efla- 
blifhment  of  mercantile  companies  ; and  what  effe<5ls  do  thefe 
produce  upon  the  interefts  of  trade  V. 

There  is  a clofe  connection  between  the  principles  relating  to - 
companies,  and  thofe  we  have,  examined  in  the  twenty  third  chap- 
ter, concerning  corporations.  The.  one  and  the  other  have  excel- 
lent confequences,  and  both  are  equally  liable  to  abufe.  A right 
examinadon  of  principles  is  the  befl  method  to  advance  the  firft, 
and  to  prevent  the  latter.. 

The  advantages  of  companies  are  chiefly  two. 

1 . That  by  uniting  the  Jlocks  of.  feveral  merchants  together,  an  ^ 
enterprife  far  beyond  the  force  of  any  one,  becomes  praflicable  to 
the . community. 

2.  That  by  uniting  the  inter ejls  of  .feveral  merchants,  who  direcT 

their  foreign  commerce  towards  the  fame  objeff,  the  competition  be- 
tween them  is  taken  avmy ; and  v/hatever  is  thus  gained,  is 

fo  much  clear  profit,  not  only  to  the.  company,  but  to  the  fociety 
of  which  they  are  members.  . 

fc:- 
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It  is  in  confideration  of  the  laft  circumftance,  that  companies  for 
foreign  commerce  have  a claim  to  extonfive  privileges.  But  no  en- 
r'o'j gpTn e.Ti t given  to  flich  aflociations  xhoulci  oe  carried  tarther 
than  the  public  good  neceffarily  requires  it  fliould  be.  The  public 
may  reward  the  ingenuity,  induftry  and  inventions  of  particular 
members,  and  fupport  a private  undertaking  as  far  as  is  reafon- 
g.ble  but  every  encouragement  gixen,  ought  to  be  at  the  expence 
. of  the  whole  community,  not  at  that  of  particular  denominations  of 
inhabitants. 

The  difadvantages  proceeding  from  companies  are  eaiily  to  be 
guefledat,  fro;n  the  very  nature  of  die  advantages  we.  have  been 
•letting  forth:  and  the  relation  between,  the  one  .and  the  other  will 
point,  out  the  remedies. 

1.  The  weight  of  mone^^  in  the  hands  of  companies,  and  the 
public  encouragement  given  them,  crulh  the  efforts  of  private  ad- 
venturers, while  their  fuccefs  infpires  emulation,  and  a defire  in 
ccyery  individual  to  carry  on  a trade  equally  profitable. 

Here  a ftatefman  ought  nicely  to  examine  the  advantages  which 
the  company  reaps  from  the  incorporation  of  their  iiock,  and  thofe 
which  proceed  from  the  public  encouragement  given  to  the  under- 
taking; that  with  an  impartial  hand,  he  may  make  an  equal  dif- 
tribution  .of  public  benefits.  And  when  he  finds  it  impoflible  t© 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  good,  by  communi- 
cating the  privdeges  of  companies  to  private  adventurers,  he  ought 
to  facilitate  the  admittance  of  every  perfon  properly  qualified  into 
fuch  afibciations. 

2.  The  fecond  difadvantage  of  companies,  is,  a concomitant  of 
that  benefit  fo  fenfibly  felt  by  the  Hate,  from  the  union  of  their  in- 
tereft,  while  they  purchafe  in  foreign  markets : the  fame  union 
which,  at  the  time  of  buying,  fecures  the  company  from  all  com- 
petitions, proves  equally  difadvantageous  to  thofe  who  purchafe 
from  them  at  home.  They  are  mailers  of  their  price,  and  can  re- 
gulate their  profits  by  the  height  of  demand;  whereas  they  ought 
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to  keep  them  conitantlj  proportioned  to  the  real  value  of  the  mer- 
chandize. 

The  advantages  refuiting  from  the  union  of  many  private  docks 
is  common  to  all  companies  ; but  thofe  we  have  mentioned  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  union  of  their  intereft,  is  peculiar  to  thofe  who  carry 
on  an  exclufive  trade  in  certain  diftant  parts  of  the  world.  We 
have,  in  a former  chapter,  laid  down  the  maxims  which  influence 
the  conduct  of  a datefman  in  regulating  the  prices  of  merchandize, 
by  watching  over  the  balance  of  work  and  demand,  and  by  pre- 
ferving  the  principles  of  competition  in  their  full  activity.  But 
here  a cafe  prefents  itfelf,  xvhere,  upon  one  fide  of  the  contract, 
competition  can  have  no  efFe<5t,  and  where  its  introduction,  by 
deftroying  the  exclufive  privilege  of  the  company  to  trade  in  certain 
countries,  is  forbid  for  the  fake  of  the  public  good. 

What  method,  therefore,  can  be  fallen  upon  to  preferve  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  nation  reaps  from  the  company’s  buying  in  fo- 
reign parts  without  being  expofed  to  competition  ; and  at  the  fame 
time  to  prevent  the  difadvantage  to  which  the  individuals  of -the 
fociety  are  expofed  at  home,  when  they  endeavour,  in  competition 
with  one  another,  to  purchafe  from  a company,  who,  in  virtue  of  the 
fame  exclufive  privilege,  are  united  in  their  intereft,  and  become 
mafters  to  demand  what  price  they  think  fit. 

It  may  be  anfwered,  that  it  cannot  be  faid  of  companies  as  of 
private  dealers,  that  they  profit  of  every  little  circumflance  of  com- 
petition, to  raife  their  price.  Thofe  have  a fixed  ftandard,  and  all 
the  world  buys  from  them  at  the  fame  rate ; fo  that  retailers,  who 
fupply  the  confumption,  have  in  one  refpeft  this  notable  advantage, 
that  all  buying  at  the  fame  price,  no  one  can  underfell  another 
and  the  competition  between  them  fecures  the  public  from  exorbi- 
tant prices. 

I agree  that  thefe  advantages  are  felt,  and  that  they  are  real ; but 
Hill  they  prove  no  more  than  that  the  efiablifiiment  of  companies 
is  not  fo  hurtful  to  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  confume  their  goods, 
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as  it  would  be  could  they  profit  to  the  utmofi;  of  their  esclufive  privi- 
lege in  felling  by  retail.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  the 
profits  upon  fuch  a trade  do  not  rife  (in  confequence  of  their  privi- 
lege) above  the  fiandard  proper  for  making  the  whole  commerce  of 
a nation  flourifii.  The  very  jealoufy  and  difiatisfacTion,  conceived 
by  other  merchants,  equally  induflrious  and  equally  well  deferving 
of  the  public,  becaufe  of  the  great  advantages  enjoyed  by  thofe  iii- 
Gornorated,  under  the  proteelion  of  exclufive  privileges,  is  a hurt 
to  trade  in  general,  is  contrary  to  that  principle  of  impartiality 
•which  Ihould  animate  a good  ftatefman,  and  fiiould  be  prevented 
if  pofiible.  Let  us  therefore  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  affair ; and, 
by  tracing  the  progrefs  of  fuch  mercantile  undertakings,  as  ar\.- 
proper  objects  for  the  foundation  of  companies,  and  w^hich  entitle 
them  to  demand  and  to  obtain  certain  exclufive  privileges,  let  us 
endeavour  to  find  out  a method  by  which  a ftatefman  may  eftablifh 
fuch  focieties,  fo  as  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  lay  their  inland  fales 
under  certain  regulations,  capable  to  fupply  the  want  of  compe- 
tition ; and  to  prevent  the  profits  of  exclufive  trade  from  rifing, 
confiderably,  above  the  level  of  that  which  is  carried  on  without 
any  fuch  affiftance  from  the  public. 

While  the  interefl  of  companies  is  in  few  hands,  the  union  of 
the  members  is  more  intimate,  and  their  affairs  are  carried  on 
with  more  fecrecy.  This  is  always  the  cafe  in  the  infancy  of  fuch 
undertakings.  But  the  V7ant  of  experience  frequently  occafions 
confiderable  Ioffes ; and  \vhile  this  continues  to  be  the  cafe,  no  com- 
plaints are  heard  againft  fuch  afibciations.  Few  pretend  to  rival 
their  undertaking,  and  it  becomes  at  firft  more  commonly  the  ob- 
je£t  of  raillery  than  of  jealoufy.  During  this  period,  the  ftatefman 
Ihould  lay  the  foundation  of  his  authority ; he  ought  to  fpare  no 
pains  nor  encouragem-ent  to  fupport  the  undertaking  ; he  ought  to 
inquire  into  the  capacity  of  thofe  at  the  head  of  it ; order  their  pro- 
ieffs  to  be  laid  before  him ; and  wthen  he  finds  them  reafonable, 
and  well  planned,  he  ought  to  take  unforefeen  Ioffes  upon  himfelf : 
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he  is  working  for  the  public,  not  for  the  company ; and  the  more 
care  and  espence  he  is  at  in  fetting  the  undertaking  on  foot,  the 
more  he  has  a right  to  direcl  the  profecution  of  it  towards  the  ge- 
neral good.  This  kind  of  affiftance  given,  entitles  him  to  the  in- 
fpection  of  their  books  ; and  from  this,  more  than  any  thing,  he 
will  come  at  an  exacl  knowledge  of  every  circumftance  relating  to 
their  trade.  By  this  method  of  proceeding,  there  will  be  no  com- 
plaints on  the  fide  of  the  adventurers,  they  will  engage  with  chear- 
fulnefs,  being  made  certain  of  the  public  afiifiance,  in  every  rea- 
fonable  undertaking ; their  ftock  becomes  in  a manner  infured, 
individuals  are  encouraged  to  give  them  credit,  and  from  creditors 
they  will  naturally  become  alTociates  in  the  undertaking.  So  foon 
as  the  project  comes  to  fuch  a bearing  as  to  draw  jealoufy,  the  bot- 
tom may  be  enlarged  by  opening  the  doors  to  new  alibciates,  in 
place  of  permitting  the  original  proprietors  to  augment  their  Hock 
with  borrowed  money ; and  thus  the  fund  of  the  company  may  be 
increafed  in  proportion  to  the  employment  found  for  it,  and  every 
one  will  be  fatisfied. 

When  things  are  conducted  in  this  way,  the  authority  of  public 
infpeclion  is  no  curb  upon  trade ; the  individuals  who  ferve  the 
company  are  cut  off  from  the  poflibility  of  defrauding:  no  myfte- 
ries,  no  fecrets,  from  which  abufes  arife,  will  be  encouraged  j 
trade  will  become  honourable  and  fecure,  not  fraudulent  and  pre- 
carious ; becaufe  it  will  grow  under  the  infpeclion  of  its  protector, 
who  only  protects  it  for  the  public  good. 

Why  do  companies  demand  exclufive  privileges,  and  why  are 
they  ever  granted,  but  as  a recompenfe  to  thofe  who  have  been  at 
great  expence  in  acquiring  a knowledge  which  has  colt  nothing  to 
the  fiate  f And  why  do  they  exert  their  utmofi:  efforts  to  conceal  the 
fecrets  of  their  trade,  and  to  be  the  only  fharers  in  the  profits  of  it, 
but  to  make  the  public  refund  tenfold  the  expence  of  then'  under- 
taking. 
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When  companies  are  once  firmly  eftabliflied,  the  next  care  of  a 
ftatefman,  is,  to  prevent  the  profits  of  their-  trade  from  rifog  ano^ 
a certain  ftandard.  We  fpeak  at  prefent  of  tnofe  only,  wno,  by  e.- 
clufive  privileges,  are  expofed  to  no  competition  at  then  fales.  One 
LL  a-od  mediod  to  keep  down  prices,  is,  to  lay  companies  under 
a nec-filtv  of  increafing  their  flock  as  their  trade  can  bear  it,  by 

thTadmkon  of  new  alTociates;  for  by  increafing  the  company  s 

fto^k.  von  increale,  I fuppofe,  the  quantity  of  goods  they  difpofc 

of,  and  confequently  diminifh  the 

but  as  even  this  will  not  have  me  effeci  oi  leducmg 

nrices  'to  the  ad-eq-aate  value  of  the  merchandize  (a  thing  only  to 
L do-e  bv  competition)  the  ftatefman  himfelf  may  interpofe  ,in 
earaoLinary  operation.  He  may  fupport  high  profits  to  rite  coim 
pany,  upon  all  articles  of  luxury  confumed  at  home  in  xavom^  . 
keeping  down  the  prices  oEfuch  goods-as  are  either  for  expoxtation 

This  can  only  be  done  when  he  has  companies  to  deal  witnt  in 
every  other  cafe,  the  principles  of  competition  between  different 
merchants,  trading  in  the  fame-  goods,  upon  feparate  mtere  s, 
m k s *e  thing  impofiible.  But  where  the  interefts  of  the  fellers. , 
Lrich  me  the  company;  are  -united,  and  where  there  is  no  compe- 
rition  they  are  mailers,  of  their  price,  according  to  the  principles 
laid  d’ownL  the  feventh  chapter.  Now,  provided  the  dividend  upon 
he  whole  ftockbe  a fufficient  recompenfe  both  for  the  value  of 
the  fund  and  the  induft'ry  of  thofe  who  are  employed  to  turn  it  to 
’the  end  is  accomplilhed.  Extraordinary  proms  upon  any 
Triulir  fnecies  of  trade  caft  a difeouragement  upon  all  others, 
very  frequently  fee  that  great  trading  companies  become 

mLs  orTftablilhing  public  credit ; on  which  occalions,  it  is  propt^ 

Tdiftinguilh  between  the  trading  flock  of  the  company,  whicm 
emains  in-their  poffeffion,  and  the  aeftiens,  bonds,  annumes,  con 
L *&c  which  carry  their  name,  and  -which  have  non*mg  ut 
S nime'in  common.  The  price  of  the  firft  is  conftantly  regulated. 
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by  the  profits  upon  the  trade ; the  price  of  the  other^  by  the  ciirrent 
value  of  money. 

Let  me  nest  obferve  the  advantage  which  might  refult  to  a na- 
tion, from  a prudent  interpofition  of  the  ftatefman,  in  the  regu- 
lation of  a tarif  of  prices  for  fuch  goods  as  are  put  to  fale  without 
any  competition  on  the  fide  of  the  fellers. 

The  principles  we  have  laid  down,  direcf  us  to  profcribe,  as 
much  as  poflible,  all  foreign  confumption,  efpecially  that  of  work  ; 
and  to  encourage  as  much  as  poflible  the  exportation  of  it.  Now,  if 
what  the  India  company  of  England,  for  example,  fells  to  ftrangers, 
and  exports  for  a return  in  money,  is  equal  to  the  money  flie  her- 
felf  has  formerly  exported,  the  balance  upon  the  India  trade  will. 
ftand.  even.  But  if  the  competition  of  the  French  and  Dutch  is  • 
found  hurtful  to  the  Englifli  company  in  her  outward  tales,  may 
not  the  governnient  of  that  natron  lend  a hand  towards  laiung  the. 
profits  of  the  company,  upon,  tea,  china,  and  Japan  wares, , -which 
are  articles  of  fuperfluity  confumed  by  the  rich,  in  order  to  enable 
tbe  company  to  afibrd  her  filk  and  cotton  fluffs . to  ftiangeis,  at  a. 
mOTe  reafonable  rate?  Thefe  operations,  I fay,  are  prafticabie, 
where  a company  fells  without  competition,  but  are  ne\v..r  to  be 
undertaken,  but  when  the  flate  of  its  affairs  are  perfecflly  well 
known;  becaufe  the  prices  of  exportable  goods  might,  perhaps,  be 
kept  up  by  abufe.  and  mifmanagement,  and  not  by  the  fuperior 
advantages  which  other  nations  have  in  carrying  on  a like  com- 
merce. The  only  remedy  againft  abufe  is  reformation.  But  how 
often  do  we.  fee.  a.  people  laid  under  contribution  in  order  to  fup~ 


port  that  evil!  x,  -»  * 

Companies,  we  have  faid,  owe  their  beginning  to  the  dimcmties- 

to  which  an  infant  commerce  is  expofed:  thefe  difficulties  once  fur- 
mounted,  and  the  company  eftablifhed  upon  a folid  foundation, 
new  obiecls  of  profit  prefent  themfelves  daily,  fo  much,. that  the 
original  inftitution  is  frequently  eclipfed,  by  the  acceffary  interefts- 
o£  the  fociety.  «It  is  therefore  the  bufinefs  of  a ftatefman  to  take 
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care  that  the  exclufive  privileges  granted  to  a fociety,  for  a certain 
purpofe,  be  not  extended  to  other  interefts,  nowife  relative  to  that 
which  fet  the  fociety  on  foot,  and  gave  it  a name.  And  when  exclu- 
five  privileges  are  given,  a itatefman  Ihould  never  fail  to  Ripulate 
for  himfelf,  a particular  privilege  of  infpeCtion  into  all  the  affairs 
of  the  company,  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  meafures  which  effec- 
tually prevent  bad  confequences  to  the  general  intereft  of  the  na- 
tion, or  to  that  of  particular  claffes. 

Let  this  fuffice  at  prefent,  as  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  com- 
panies in  foreign  trade.  Let  me  now  examine  the  nature  of  fuch 
focieties  in  general,  in  order  to  difcover  their  influence  on  the  mer- 
cantile interefts  of  a nation,  and  hov/  they  tend  to  bring  every 
branch  of  trade  to  perfection,  when  they  are  eftablifhed  and  car- 
ried on  under  the  eye  of  a wife  adminiftration. 

Beftdes  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  above  mentioned,  there 
are  others  found  to  follow  the  eftablifhment  of  trading  companies. 
The  firft  proceed  from  union,  that  is,  a common  intereft  j the  laft 
from  dlfunion,  that  is,  from  feparate  interefts. 

A common  intereft  unites,  and  a feparate  intereft  difunites  the 
members  of  every  fociety ; and  did  not  the  firft  preponderate  among 
mankind,  there  would  be  no  fociety  at  all.  Thofe  of  the  fame  na- 
tion mav  have  a common  intereft  relative  to  foreigners,  and  a fepa- 
rate intereft  relative  to  one  another ; thofe  of  the  fame  profeflion 
mav  have  a common  intereft  relative  to  the  objedt  of  their  induftry, 
and  a feparate  intereft  relative  to  the  carrying  it  on : the  members 
of  the  fame  mercantile  company  may  have  the  fame  intereft  in  the 
dividend,  and  a feparate  intereft  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  fund 
which  produces  it.  The  children  of  the  fame  family,  nay  even  a 
man  and  his  wife,  though  tied  by  the  bonds  of  a common  intereft, 
may  be  disjoined  by  the  effecTs  of  a feparate  one.  Mankind  are 
like  loadftones,  they  draw  by  one  pole,  and  repel  by  another.  And 
a ftatefman,  in  order  to  cement  his  fociety,  fiiould  know  how  to 

engage 
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engage  every  one,  as  far  as  poilible,  to  turn  his  attracting  pole 
towards  the  particular  center  of  common  good. 

From  this  emblematical  reprefentation  of  human  fociety,  I infer, 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  the  common  intereft,  to  permit  too  clofe  an 
union  between  the  members  of  any  fubaltern  fociety.  When  the 
members  of  thefe  are  bound  together,  as  it  were  by  every  articu- 
lation, they  in  fome  meaftire  become  independent  of  the  great 
body ; when  the  union  is  lefs  intimate,  they  admit  of  other  con- 
nedlions,  vrhich  cement  them  to  the  general  mafs 

Companies  ought  to  be  permitted,  conilifently  with  thefe  prin- 
ciples. Their  mercantile  interefts  alone  ought  to  be  united,  in  fo 
far  as  union  is  required  to  carry  on  their  undertaking  with  reafon- 
able  profits  ; but  beyond  this,  every  fubaltern  advantage  by  which 
the  aflbciates  might  profit,  in  confequence  of  their  union,  ought 
to  be  cut  off ; and  the  public  fhould  take  care  to  fupport  the  intereft 
of  any  private  perfon  againft  them,  on  all  occafions,  where  they 
take  advantage  of  their  union  to  hurt  the  right  of  individuals.  Let 
m.e  illuftrate  this  by  an  example.  Several  weavers,  fifhermen,  or 
thofe  of  any  other  clafs  of  the  induftrious,  unite  their  ftocks,  in 
order  to  overcome  thofe  difficulties  to  which  fingle  workmen  are 
expofed,  from  a multiplication  of  expences,  which  might  be  faved 
by  their  aftbciation.  This  company  makes  a great  demand  for  the 
materials  neceftary  for  carrying  on  their  biifinefs.  By  this  demand 
they  attach  to  themfelves  a great  many  of  the  induftrious  not  incor- 
porated, who  thereby  get  bread  and  employment.  So  far  thefe 
find  an  advantage : but  in  proportion  as  the  undertaking  is  extended, 
and  the  fociety  becomes  able  to  engrofs  the  whole,  or  a confider- 
able  part  of  fuch  a manufacfture,  they  deftroy  their  competitors ; 
and  by  forming  a fingle  intereft,  in  the  purchafe  of  the  materials 
requifite,  and  in  the  fale  of  their  manufactures,  they  profit  in  the 
firft  cafe,  by  reducing  the  gains  of  their  fubaltern  affiftants  below 

* This  was  writ  before  the  fociety  cf  Jefuits  was  fupprefled  in  Francs. 
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the  proper  ftandard  ; and  in  tlie  fecond,  tli-sy  raife  then  onn  pio 

:iits  too  far  above  -what  is  necelTary.  ^ 

The  method,  therefore,  to  prevent  fuch  abufes,  is,  for  a ftatei- 
;man  to  iiiterpofe ; not  by  reftraining  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany, but  by  oppofing  the  force  of  principles  hmilar  to  thofe  by 
v/hich  they  profit,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  render  .their  unjuft  deal- 
ings ineffectual.  If  the  weavers  qpprefs  the  fpinners,  for  mftance, 
methods  may  be  fallen  upon,  if  not  by  incorporating  the  laft,  at 
leaft  by  uniting  their  interefts.,  fo  as  to  prevent  a huitfux  compe- 
lition  among  them-  He  may  difcourage  too  extenfive  companies, 
by  eftabliffiing  and  fupporting  others,  which  may  ferve  to  preferve 
competition  ; and  he  may  puniili,  feverely,  every  tranfgreffion  of 
the  laws,  tending  to  eftablifh  an  arbitrary  dependence  on  the  com- 
pany. In  ffiort,  while  fuch  focieties  are  formfing,  he  ought  to  be 
-their  protecftor ; and  when  they  are  formmd,  he  ought  to  take  thofe 
whom  they  might  be  apt  to  opprefs  under  his  protection. 

In  eftabliihing  companies  for  manufactures,  it  is  a good  expe- 
dient to  employ,  in  fuch  undertakings,  none  but  thofe  who  have 
been  bred  to  the  different  branches  of  their  bufmefs.  When  people 
of  fortune,  ignorant  and  proj-efting,  intereft  themfelves  in  inj.ant 
manufactures,  with  a view  to  become  fuddenly  rich,  they  are  fo 
bent  upon  making  vaft  profits,  proportioned  to  their  ftock,  that 
their  hopes  are  generally  difappointea,  and  ,tne  undertaking  fails. 
Pains-taking  people,  bred  to  frugality,-  content  tnemfelves  with 
fmaller  gains ; but  under  the  public  proteftion,  thefe  will  fwell 
into  a krge  fum,  and  the  accumulation  of  fmall  profits  will  form  a 
ae-w  clafs  of  opulent  people,  who  adopt,  or  rather  retain  the  fenti- 

ments  of  frugality  with  which  they  v/ere  born.  ^ 

Thus,  for  inffance,  in  eftabliihing  fiiheries,  in  piace  of  private 
fubfcriptions  from  thofe  who  put  in  their  money  fiom  public  ipirit, 
and  partly  "with  a view  to  draw  an  intereft  for  it ; or  from  thofe 
tvho  are  allured  by  the  hopes  of  being  great  gainers  in  the  end, 

(the  laft  I call  projeffors)  the  public  fhoukl  be  at  the  great  expence 
- reouifite  s 
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requilite ; and  coopers,  fail-makers,  rope-makers,  fhip-carpenters, 
net-makers  ; in  fliort,  every  one  nfeful  to  the  undertaking,  Ihould 
be  gratuitoufly  taken  in  for  a fmall  lhare  of  the  profits ; and  by 
their  being  lodged  together  in  a building,  or  town,  proper  for  car- 
rying it  on,  every  workman  becomes  an  undertaker  to  the  com- 
pany, for  the  articles  of  his  own  work.  No  man  concerned  diredtly 
in  the  enterprize,  fhould  refide  elfewhere  than  in  the  place : any 
one  of  the  afibciates  may  undertake  to  furnifb  what  cannot  be  ma- 
uufaclured  at  home  at  fixed  prices.  Thus  the  whole  expence  of 
the  public  in  the  fupport  of  the  undertaking,  may  circulate  through 
the  hands  of  thofe  who  carry  it  on  ; and  every  one  becomes  a check 
upon  another,  for  the  fake  of  the  dividend  upon  the  general  pro- 
fits. One  great  advantage  in  carrying  on  undertakings  in  this 
manner,  is,  that  although  thofe  concerned  draw  no  profit  at  all 
upon  the  undertaking  itfelf,  they  find  their  account  in  it,  upon  the 
feveral  branches  of  their  own  induftry.  The  herring  trade  was  at 
firll  fet  on  foot  in  Holland  by  a company  of  merchants,  who  failed  ; 
and  their  fiock  of  buffes,  llores,  8cc.  being  fold  at  an  under  value, 
were  bought  by  private  people,  who  had  been  inflrudled  (at  the 
expence  of  the  company’s  mifcarriage)  in  every  part  of  the  trade, 
and  who  carried  it  on  with  fuccefs.  Had  the  company  been  fet 
up  at  firft  in  the  manner  here  mentioned,  their  trade  would  never 
have  fuffered  any  check. 


VOL,  I. 
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Recafkulaiion  of  the  Second  Book, 

E|-  paYCol  the  way  in  tlie  firft  book,  for  a particular 

i-  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  modem  political  oeconomy  in 
the  introduaion  to  this,  I fhew  that  the  ruling  principle  of  the 
icience,  in  all  ages,  has  been  to  proceed  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
every  one  will  aa,  in  what  regards  the  public,  from  a motive  of 
private  intereft ; and  that  the  only  public  fpirited  fentiment  any 
ftatefman  has  a right  to  exaa  of  his  fubjeas,  is  thek  llria  obe- 
dience to  the  laws.  The  union  of  every  private  intereft  makes  the 
common  good:  this  it  is  the  duty  of  a ftatefman  to  promote  ; this 
confequently  ought  to  be  the  motive  of  all  his  aaions ; becaufe  the 
goodnefs  of  an  aaion  depends  on  the  conformity  between  the  motive 
and  the  duty  of  the  agent.  We  can,  therefore,  no  more  fubjea  the 
aaions  of  a ftatefman  to  the  laws  of  private  morality,  than  we  can 
judge  of  the  difpenfations  of  providence  by  what  ive  think  right 

and  wrong 


* From  the  want  of  attending  duly  to  this  diftindion,  fome  have  been  led  into  the 
^lafohemy  of  imputing  evil  to  the  Supreme  Being.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  evil  m 
fne  univerfe ; all  is  good,  all  is  abfolutely  perfed.  The  moft  flagitious  adions  tend  to 
univerfal  good:  even  thefe,  in  one  refped,  may  be  called  the  adions  of  God,  as  all 
that  is  done  is  done  by  him ; but  with  refped  to  the  motive^  which  God  had  in  doing 
them,  it  is  pure  in  the  ir.oft  fublime  degree;  the  adion  is  impious  and  wicked,  with 
••tfped  only  to  the  agent ; and  his  wickednefs  does  not  proceed  from  the  adron  itfelf, 
but  from  the  want  of  conformity  between  his  duty  and  his  motive  in  ading.  Now  if 
•^he  puniftiment  of  fuch  a tranfgreffion  (which  is  alfo  confidered  as  the  adion  of  the 
Supreme  Being)  enters  into  the  fyftem  of  general  good,  is  k not  a monftrous  fjUy  to 
call  it  uniuft  ? We  know  the  duties  of  man,  we  know  the  duties  of  governors,  but^we 

know  nouhe  duties  of  God,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  ufe  of  fo  very  improper  an 

« e,*prefl'  , 
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Chap.  I.  In  treating  die  principles  of  any  fcienee,  many  thino-s 
muft  be  blended  together,  at  firft,  which  in  themfelves  are  very  dif- 
ferent. In  the  firft  book  I eonfidered  multiplication  and  agriculture  as 
the  fame  fubjecl ; in  the  fecond,  trade  and  induftry  are  reprefented 
as  mutually  depending  on  one  another.  To  point  out  this  relation, 
I give  a definition  of  the  one  and  the  other,  by  which  it  appears, 
that  to  conftitute  trade,  there  muft  be  a confumer,  a manufacturer, 
and  a merchant.  To  conftitute  their  induftry,  there  muft  be  free- 
dom in  the  induftrious.  His  motive  to  work  muft  be  in  order  to 
procure  for  himfelf,  by  the  means  of  trade,  an  equivalent,  with 
which  he  may  purchafe  every  neceflary,  and  remain  with  fome- 
thing  over,  as  the  reward  of  his  diligence.  Confequently,  induftry 
differs  from  labour,  which  may  be  forced,  and  which  draws  no 
other  recompence,  commonly,  than  bare  fubfiftence.  Here  I take 
occafion  to  fhew  the  hurtful  effedrs  of  flavery  on  the  progrefs  of 
induftry ; from  which  I conclude,  that  its  progrefs  was  in  a great 
meafure  prevented  by  the  fubordination  of  clafles  under  the  feudal 
government;  and  that  the  diffolution  of  that  fyftem  eftabliftied  it. 
Whether  trade  be  the  caufe  of  induftry,  or  induftry  the  caufe  of 
trade,  is  a queftion  of  little  importance,  but  the  principle  upon 
which  both  depend  is  a tafte  for  fuperfluity  in  thofe  who  have  an 
equivalent  to  give ; this  tafte  is  what  produces  demand^  and  this 
again  is  the  main  fpring  of  the  whole  operation. 

Chap.  II.  We  have  fubftituted  throughout  this  book,  the  term 
demand,  to  esprefs  the  idea  we  conveyed  in  the  laft  by  that  of  <wants  ; 
and  fince  the  fubjedl  becomes  more  complex,  and  that  we  have 
many  more  relations  to  take  in,  I muft  make  a recapitulation  of  all 
the  different  acceptations  of  this  term  demand. 

expreffion,  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  only,  that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  his 
providence.  We  muft  therefore  take  it  for  granted ; and  th;s  is  one  object  of  what 
divines  call  faith,  the  belief  of  things  not  feen,  when  the  dilbeiief  of  them  would 
imply  an  abfurdity. 


Q^q  q 2 
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Demand,  in  the  firft  place,  is  always  relative  to  tnerchandize ; it  is 
the  buyer  who  demands  ; the  feller  offers  to  fale.  2.  It  is  laid  to- 
be  reciprocal,  when  there  is  a double  operation,  that  is,  when  the 
feller  in  the  firft,  becomes  the  buyer  in  the  fecond  cafe ; and  then,, 
takino-  the  two  operations  in  one  view,  we  call  thofe  demanders  who 
have  paid  the  higheft  price.  3.  Demand  x^ftmple,  or  compound;  Jimple, 
when  there  is  no  competition  among  the  buyers  compound,  when 
there  is.  4.  It  is  great  or  Jinall,  according  to  the  quantity  demanded. 
And  5.  high  or  low,  according  to  the  price  offered.  The  nature  of  a 
gradual  increafe  of  demand,  is  to  encourage  induftry,  by  augment- 
ing the  fupply ; that  of  a fudden  increafe,  is  to  make  prices  rife. 
This  principle  has  not  every  where  the  fame  efficacy  in  producing, 
thefe  varieties:  it  is  checked  in  its  operations  between  merchants, 
who  feek  their  profit ; and  it  is  accelerated  among  private  people, 
who  feek  for  fubfiftence,  neceffaries,  or  luxurious  gratifications.. 

Chap.  III.  I come  next  to  deduce  the  origin  of  trade  and  induftry, 
which  I difcover  from  the  principles  of  the  firft  book,^where  bar- 
tering of  neceffaries  was  underftood  to  be  trade  ; and  I find  that  the 
progrefs  of  this  is  owing  to  the  progrefs  of  multiplication  and  agri- 
culture. When  a people  arrive  at  a moral  impoffibility  of  increafing. 
in  numbers,  there  is  a ftop  put  to  the  progrefs  of  barter.  This  grows 
into  trade,  by  the  introdudion  of  a new  want  (money)  which  is 
the  univerfal  objecft  of  defire  to  all  men.  While  the  defires  of  man 
are  regulated  by  their  ph^ffical  wants,  they  are  circumfciibed  within 
certain  limits.  So  foon  as  they  form  to  themfelves  others  of  a poli- 
tical nature,  then  all  bounds  are  broken  down.  The  difficulty  of 
adanting  wants  to  wants,  naturally  introduces  money,  which  is  an 
adequate  equivalent  for  every  thing.  This  conftitutes  fale,  which 
is  a refinement  on  barter.  Trade  is  only  a ftep  farther ; it  is  a 
double  fale,  the  merchant  buys,  not  for  himfelf,  but  for  others.  A 
merchant  is  a machine  of  a complex  nature.  Do  you  want,  he  fnp- 
phes  you ; have  you  any  fuperftuities,  he  relieves  you  of  them  ; do 

you  want  fome  of  the  univerfal  equivalent  money,  he  gives  it  you, 
' by 
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by  creating  in  you  a credit  in  proportion  to  your  circumftances. 
The  introduction  of  fo  ufeful  a machine,  prompts  every  one  to  wifh. 
for  the  power  of  ufing  it ; and  this  is  the  reafon  why  mankind  ex- 
tend their  labour  beyond  the  mere  fupply  of  their  phyfical  wants. 

Trade  therefore  abridges  the  tedious  operations  of  fale  and  bar- 
ter, and  brings  to  light  many  things  highly  important  for  indi- 
viduals, who  live  by  relieving  the  wants  of  others,  to  know. 
marks  the  ftandard  of  demand,  which  is,  in  a manner,  the  voice  of 
the  llatefman,  conducling  the  operations  of  induftry  towards  the 
relief  of  wants  ; and  directing  the  circulation  of  fubhllence  towards 
the  habitations  of  the  neceffitous. 

Chap.  IV.  The  confequence  of  this,  is  to  determine  the  value 
of  commodities,  and  to  mark  the  difference  between  pj-ime  coji 
and  felling  prices.  The  firfl  depends  upon  the  time  employed,  the 
expence  of  the  workman,  and  the  value  of  the  materials.  The  fe- 
cond  is  the  fum  of  thefe,  added  to  the  profit  upon  alienation.  It  is 
of  confequence  to  diflinguifii  exactly  between  thefe  two  conftituent 
parts  of  price,  the  coft  and  the  profit : the  firft  is  invariable  after 
the  firft  determination,  but  the  fecond  is  conftantly  increafing,. 
either  from  delay  in  felling  off,  or  by  the  multiplicity  of  alienations; 
and  the  more  exaffly  every  circumftance  with  regard  to  the  whole 
analyfis  of  manufaffures  is  examined,  the  eafier  it  is  for  a ftateff 
man  to  correff  every  vice  or  abufe  which  tends  to  carry  prices  be- 
yond the  proper  ftandard. 

Chap.  Y.  Nothing  tends  to  introduce  an  advantageous  foreign 
trade  more  than  low  and  determined  prices.  In  the  firft  place,  it 
draws  ftrangers  to  market.  This  we  call  pajf^e  commerce.  Secondly,, 
it  gives  merchants  an  opportunity  to  diftribute  the  productions  of 
their  country  with  greater  advantage  among  other  nations,  ■which 
is  what  we  call  adime  foreign  trade.  In  this  chapter,  I trace  the 
effeffs  of  the  laft  fpecies.  1 fhew  how  merchants  profit  at  firft  of 
the  ignorance  of  their  correfpondents ; how  they  engage  tnem  to 

become  luxurious ; how  the  competition  between  themfelves,  when 

profits 
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profits  are  high,  make  them  betray  one  another and  how  the  moft 
ignorant  favages  are  taught  to  take  advantage  of  the  difcovery ; 
how  this  intereourfe  tends  to  unite  the  moft  diftanc  nations,  as  well 
as  to  improve  them ; and  how  naturally  their  mutual  interefl  leads 
them  to  endeavour  to  become  ferviceable  to  one  another. 

Chap.  VI.  I next  endeavour  to  fhew  the  effects  of  trade  upon 
thofe  nations  who  are  paflive  in  the  operation.  Here  I take  an  op- 
portunity of  bringing  in  a connedlion  between  die  principles  of 
trade,  and  thofe  of  agriculture,  and  I fhevr  on  what  occaflons  paf- 
five  trade  may  tend  to  advance  the  cultivation  of  lands,  and  when 
it  cannot.  Upon  this,  I build  a principle,  that  when  paffive  trade 
implies  an  augmentation  of  the  domeftic  confumption  of  fubfiftence, 
in  order  to  carry  it  on,  then  will  agriculture  be  advanced  by  it,  and 
not  otherwife ; and  as  the  firil  is  commonly  the  cafe,  from  this  I 
conclude,  that  trade  naturally  has  the  effect  of  increaiing  the  num- 
bers of  mankind  in  every  country  where  it  is  eftabliflied.  I next 
trace  the  confequences  of  a growing  tafle  for  fuperfiuity,  among 
nations  living  in  fimpiicity  ; and  I fhew  how  naturally  it  tends  to 
promote  induflry  among  the  lower  dalles,  providing  they  be  free ; 
or  to  make  them  more  laborious,  fuppofing  them  to  be  flaves : 
from  which  I conclude,  that  where  the  advancement  of  refinement 
requires  the  head,  that  is,  the  ingenuity  and  invention  of  man, 
thofe  who  are  free  have  the  adv^antage ; and  where  it  requires 
hands,  that  is  to  fay  labour,  that  the  advantage  is  on  the  fide  of 
the  flaves : flavery,  for  example,  might  have  mane  Holland  j but 

liberty  alone  could  have  made  the  Dutch. 

Chap.  VII.  Having  given  a rough  idea  of  trade  in  general,  I come 
to  a more  accurate  examination  of  the  principles  which  a flatefman 
mufl  keep  in  view,  in  order  to  carry  it  to  perfection,  by  rendring 
it  a means  of  promoting  eafe  and  affluence  at  home,  as  well  as 
power  and  fuperiority  abroad.  As  a private  perfbn  becomes  eafy 
in  his  circumftances  in  proportion  to  his  induflry,  and  fo  rifes  above 

the  level  of  his  fellows,  in  like  manner,  does  an  induflrious  nation 

become 
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become  wealthy,  and  acquires  a fuperiority  over  all  her  iefs  induf. 
trious  neighbours. 

The  principle  which  fet  trade  on  foot  we  have  Iliewn  to  be  demand^ 
what  fupports  it  and  carries  it  to  its  perfection  is  competition.  Thefe 
terms  are  often  confounded,  or  at  leafl;  fo  blended  together  as  to 
produce  ideas  incorrerf,  dark,  and  often  contradirfory : for  this 
reafon  I have  judged  an  analylis  of  them  neceffary,  comparing  them 
together,  and  pointing  out  their  relations,  differences,  and  coin- 
cidences. 

• Demcmd  and  cornpetition  are  both  relative  to  buying  and  felling ; but 
demand  can  only  be  applied  to  buyings  and  competition  may  be  applied 
to  either. 

Demand  marks  an  inclination  to  have,  competition  an  emulation  to 
obtain  a preference. 

Demand  can  exiil  without  competition^  but  competition  mull  conilantly 
imply  demand. 

Demand  is  called  Jimple,  w^hen  there  appears  only  one  intereft  on 
the  fide  of  the  buyers. 

Competition  is  called  ftmple,  when  it  takes  place  on  one  fide  of  the 
contrarf  only,  or  when  the  emulation  is  at  leaf!  much  flronger  on 
one  fide  than  on  the  other. 

Demand  is  called  compound ^ when  more  interefts  than  one  are  found 
among  thofe  who  defire  to  buy. 

Competition  is  called  compound^  when  an  emulation  is  found  to  pre- 
vail on  both  fides  of  the  contradl  at  once. 

Simple  competition  raifes  prices  ; double  competition  reftrains  them  to 
the  adequate  value  of  the  merchandize. 

While  double  cornpetition  prevails,  the  balance  of  work  and  demand 
Hands  even,  under  a gentle  vibration ; ftmple  competition  deftroys  and 
overturns  it. 

Tlie  objerfs  of  competition  frequently  determine  its  force.  Mer- 
chants buy  in  order  to  fell ; confequently,  their  competition  is  in  pro- 
portion to  iheir  views  of  proiit.  Hungiy  people  buy  to  eat,  and 

their 
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their  is  ia  proportion  to  their  funds.  The  luxurious  buy 

to  gratify  their  defires,  their  comfctition  is  m proportion  to  thefe. 
Strong  competition  on  one  fide,  makes  it  diminilh  on  the  other  ; and 
when  it  becomes  fo  ftrong  as  effeaually  to  unite  the  interdls  on  one 
fide  of  the  contract,  then  it  becomes  abfolutely /nip/e ; this  totally 
overturns  the  balance,  and  muft  in  a lliort  time  dellroy  the  divided 

interelE  ^ a 

Chap.  VIII.  I next  examine  the  relative  terms  of  expenct,  prop  and 

lofs.  The  relations  they  bear,  are  often  not  expreffed,  which  in- 
volves  thofe  who  ufe  them  in  ambiguities  proper  to  be  avoided.  I 
therefore  call  expence  sahMa/,  when  the  national  flock  is  diminiflied 
by  it  in  favour  of  other  ftates  ; it  is  public,  when  the  money  pro- 
ceeding from  a national  contribution  is  expended  by  the  ftate 
within  the  country  ; and  private  enpcnce  is  the  laying  out  of  money 
belonging  to  private  people  or  private  interefts:  this  has  no  other 
effeft  than  to  promote  domeftic  circulation.  I farther  diftingui  ■ 
between  what  we  call  /pending,  and  what  is  called  advancing  of  money ; 
the  firft  marks  an  intention  to  confume ; the  fecond  marks  a view 

to  a fubfequent  alienation. 

Profit  IS  either  poftti^e,  relative,  or  compound. 

Fofitive  when  fome  body  gains  and  no  body  lofes  ; relative,  when. 

fome  body  gains  exaftly  what  is  loft  by  another;  and  eo,npo„ul, 
when  the  gain  of  one  implies  a lofs  to  another,  but  not  equa  to 
the  full  value  of  the  gain.  The  fame  diftinaion  may  be  applied 

'°Ch.ip.  IX.  Having  laid  down  the  fundamental  principles  which 
influence  the  operations  of  trade  and  induftry,  I take  a view  of  their 

political  confequences,  and  of  the  effects  refulting  to  a Itate,  whicn 

Ls  begun  to  fubjeft  her  political  oeconomy  to  the  interefts  or 
Commerce ; and  ftich  a ftate  I call  a trading  nation. 

The  firft  confequence  is  an  augmentation  of  demand  for  the  wor 
of  the  people ; becaufe  they  begin  now  to  fupply  ftrangers  If 

this  augmentation  is  fudden.  it  wUl  demand ; if  itbe  gradua^. 
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it  will  hicreafe  it.  If  prices  rife  upon  one  extenfive  branch  of  in- 
dullry,  they  muft  rife  upon  all ; becaufe  a competition  for  hands 
mull  take  place : the  farmer  looks  out  for  fervants,  and  muft  dif- 
pute  them  with  the  loom ; and  the  firft  muft  draw  back  his  addi- 
tional expence  upon  the  fale  of  his  articles  of  the  firft  necefiity. 
Upon  this  revolution,  wo  to  thofe  who  cannot  increafe  their  fund 
of  fubfiftence  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  their  expence  ! 
Nothing  is  fo  agreeable  as  tire  gradual  rife  of  profits  upon  induftry, 
and  nothing  fo  melancholy  as  the  ftop,  which  is  the  neceftary  con- 
fequence  of  all  augmentations.  When  prices  rife  high,  the  mar- 
ket is  deferted,  and  other  nations  profit  of  this  circumftance  to  ob- 
tain a preference.  From  hence  I conclude,  that  the  rife  of  demand 
is  the  forerunner  of  decay  in  trade  ; and  the  augmentation  of  it,  the 
true  foundation  of  lafting  opulence.  But  as  an  augmentation  of 
fupply  may  imply  an  augmentation  of  inhabitants,  the  ftateiman 
muft  conftantly  keep  fubfiftence  in  an  eafy  proportion  to  the  demand 
for  it : on  this  the  whole  depends.  Plentiful  fubfiftence  is  the  in- 
fallible means  of  keeping  prices  low  ; and  hidden  and  violent  revo- 
lutions in  the  value  of  it,  muft  ruin  induftry,  in  fpite  of  a com- 
bination of  every  other  favourable  circumftance.  The  reafon  is  * 
plain : that  article  alone,  comprehends  two  thirds  of  the  whole  ex- 
pence of  all  the  lower  dalles,  and  their  gains  muft  be  in  proportion 
to  their  expence  5 but  as  the  gains  of  thofe  who  work  for  expor- 
tation are  fixed,  in  a trading  nation,  by  the  effects  of  'foreign  com- 
petition, if  their  fubfiftence  is  not  kept  at  an  equal  ftandard,  they 
muft  live  precarioufly,  or  in  a perpetual  viciftitude  between  plenty 
and  want.  From  this  may  be  gathered  the  infinite  importance  of 
diftinguiftiing,  in  every  trading  nation,  where  the  prices  of  fub- 
fiftence are.  liable  to  great  and  hidden  variations,  thefe  wdio  happly 
ftrangers  from  thofe  who  fupply  their  countrymen.  As  alfo  the  in- 
conceivable advantage  which  would  refult  from  fuch  a police 
upon  grain,  as  might  keep  the  price  of  it  within  determined 
limits. 

VOL.  L. 
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Chap.  X.  This  dod;rine  leads  me  naturally  to  conUder  the  pro- 
portions between  demand  and  /apply,  and  for  the  better  conveying 
my  ideas,  I have  conlidered  them  as  two  quantities  fufpended  in 
the  fcales  of  a political  balance,  which  I call  that  of  ■work  and  demand', 
preferring  the  word  work  to  that  of  fupply,  becaufe  it  is  the  interells 
of  the  workmen  which  chiefly  come  under  our  confideration. 

When  the  work  is  proportioned  to  the  demand,  the  balance  vibrates 
under  the  influence  of  double  competition  5 trade  and  induftry  flou- 
rifli : but  as  the  operation  of  natural  caufes  muft  deftroy  this  equi- 
librium, the  hand  of  a flatefman  becomes  conftantly  necelTary  to 
preferve  it. 

After  reprefenting  the  different  ways  in  which  the  balance  comes 
to  be  fubverted  (by  the  po/tme  or  relatiaye  preponderancy  of  either 
fcale)  I point  out  the  confequences  of  this  negledt  in  the  flatefman’s 
adminiftration.  If  the  fcale  of  work  fhould  preponderate^  that  is,, 
if  there  be  more  work  than  demand,  either  the  workmen  enter  into 
a hurtful  competition,  wliich  reduces  their  profit  below  the  proper 
ftandard  and  makes  them  ftarve  ; or  a part  of  the  goods  lie  upon 
their  handsv  to  the  difcouragement  of  induftry.  If  the  fcale  of  de- 
mand fhould  preponderate,  then  either  prices  will  rife  and  profits 
eonfolidate,  vrhich  prepares  the  way  for  eftablifliing  foreign  rival- 
fhip,  or  the  demand  will  immediately  ceaie,  which  marks  a check 
given  to  the  growth  of  induftry. 

Every  fubrerfion,  therefore,  of  this  balance,  implies  one  of  four 
inconveniencies,  either  the  induftrious  ftart^e  one  another;  or  a part 
of  their  work  provided  lies  upon  hand ; or  their  profits  rife  and 
eonfolidate ; or  a part  of  the  demand  made,  is  not  anfwered  by 
them.  Thefe  I call  the  immediate  effecls  of  the  fubverfioa  of  this 
balance.  I next  point  out  the  farther  confequences  which  they 
draw  along  with  them,  when  the  flatefman  is  not  on  his  guard  to 
prevent  them. 

A flatefman  muft  be  conftantly  attentive;  and  fo  foon  as  he  per- 
ceives a too  frequent  tendency  in  any  one  of  the  fcales  to  prepon- 
derate, 
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derate,  he  ought  gently  to  load  the  oppolite  fcale,  but  never  except 
in  cafes  of  the  greateft  neceffity,  take  any  thing  out  of  the  heavy 
one.  Thus  when  the  fcale  of  demand  is  found  to  preponderate, 
he  ought  to  give  encouragement  to  the  eftablilhment  of  new  under- 
takings, for  augmenting  the  fupply,  and  for  prefendng  prices  at 
th  eir  former  ftandard : when  the  fcale  of  work  is  on  the  prepon- 
derating hand,  then  every  expedient  for  increafing  exportation 
mull  be  employed,  in  order  to  prevent  profits  from  falling  below 
the  price  of  fubfiftence. 

Chap.  XI.  I next  examine  how  this  equal  balance  comes  at  laft  to 
be  deftroyed. 

17110.  The  conftant  increafe  of  work  implies  an  augmentation  of 
numbers,  and  confequently  of  food ; but  the  quantity  of  food  de-- 
pends  on  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  foil ; fo  foon  therefore  as 
the  foil  refufes  to  give  more  food,  it  mufi;  be  fought  for  from 
abroad,  and  when  the  expence  of  procuring  it  rifes  above  a certain 
ftandard,  fubfiftence  becomes  dear ; this  raifes  the  prices,  the  mar- 
ket is  deferred,  and  the  fcale  of  work  is  made  to  preponderate^ 
until  the  induftrious  enter  into  a hurtful  competition  and  ftarve  one 
another : here  the  application  of  public  money  becomes  neceflary. 

-zdo.  When  an  idle  people,  abundantly  fed,  betake  themfelves  to 
induftry,  they  can  afford,  for  a while,  manufactures  at  the  cheapeft 
rate  ; becaufe  they  do  not  linje  by  their  induftry,  but  amufe  themfehoes 
with  it.  Hence  the  cheapnefs  of  all  forts  of  country  work,  in  for- 
mer times,  and  of  Nuns  xvork  in  thofe  we  live  in.  But  when  the 
lands  become  purged  of  fuperfluous  mouths,  and  when  thofe  purged 
off  come  to  be  obliged  to  live  by  their  induftry  alone,  then  prices 
rife,  and  the  market  is  deferted. 

3/k.  When  a ftatefman  imprudently  impofes  taxes,  in  fuch  a way 
as  to  oblige  ftrangers  to  refund  that  part  paid  by  the  induftrious 
who  fupply  them ; this  alfo  raifes  prices,  and  the  market  is  de- 
ferted. Thus  the  operation  of  natural  caufes  muft  bring  every  aug- 
mentation to  a ftop,  unlefs  the  hand  of  a ftatefman  be  employed  to 

R r r 2 check 
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check  their  immediate  had  effects.  When  fubfiftence  becomes 
fcarce,  and  the  improvement  of  lands  too  expenfive,  he  muffc  make 
the  public  contribute  towards  the  improvement  of  the  foil : when 
the  price  of  fubfiftence  ftill  rifes,  from  farther  augmentations,  he 
miift  keep  it  down  with  public  money : and  when  this  operation 
becomes  too  extenfive,  he  muft  content  himfelf  with  effectuating  a 
diminution  of  price  upon  that  part  of  fubfiftence  which  is  confumed 
by  thofe  who  fupply  foreign  markets. 

Chap.  XII.  Domeftic  vices  alone  are  not  fufiicient  to  undo  a 
trading  nation;  flie  muft  have  rivals 'who  are  able  to  profit  of 
them.. 

While  her  balance  of  nvorh.  and  dej'nand  is  made  to  vibrate  by  alter- 
nate augmentations,  fhe  marches  on  triumphant,  and  has  nothing  to 
fear:  when  thefe  come  to  a ftop,  fhe  muft  learn  how  to  ftand  ftill, 
by  the  help  of  alternate  augmentations  and  diminutions , until  the  abufes 
in  other  nations  fhall  enable  her  again  to  vibrate  by  augmentations. 
But  fo  foon  as  a preponderancy  of  the  fcale  of  work  is  rectified,  by 
retrenching  the  number  of  the  induftrious,  and  that  the  vibrations 
of  the  balance  are  carried  on  by  diminutions,  in  favour  of 

fupporting  high  profits  upon  induftry,  then  all  goes  to  wreck,  and 
foreign  nations,  in  fpite  of  every  difadvantage  attending  new  un- 
dertakings, eftablifh  a fuccefsful  rivalfliip : they  take  the  bread  out 
of  the  mouths  of  thofe  who  formerly  ferved  them ; and  profiting 
of  the  advantages  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  traders,  they  make  their 
own  balance  vibrate  by  augmentations,  which  fink  the  trade  of  the 
others  by  flow  degrees,  until  it  becomes  extindf. 

Chap.  XIIL  The  rivalfliip  between  nations,  leads  me  to  inquire 
how  far  the  form  of  their  government  may  be  favourable  or  un- 
favourable to  the  competition  betw^een  them.  Here  I am  led  into 
a digreflion  concerning  the  origin  of  power  and  fubordination 
among  men,  fo  far  as  it  is  rational  and  confident  with  natural 
equity  ; and  I conclude,  that  all  fubordination  between  man  and  man, 

in  whatever  relation  they  ftand  to  one  another,  ought  to  be  in  pro- 
portion 
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portion  to  their  mutual  dependence.  The  degrees  of  which  are  as  va- 
rious as  the  fliades  of  a colour.  I divide  them  however  into  four. 
I.  That  of  ilaves  upon  their  mafters.  2.  That  of  children  upon 
their  parents.  3.  That  of  labourers  upon  the  proprietors  of  lands. 
4.  That  of  the  free  hands,  employed  in  trades  and  manufadiures, 
upon  their  cuftomers.  And  afcending  a moment  beyond  my  fphere, 
I fay,  that  the  fubordination  of  fubjecls  to  their  fovereigns,  in  all 
free  governments,  extends  no  farther  than  to  a punctual  obe- 
dience to  the  lav/s.  I then  proceed  to  an  examination  of  former 
principles,  and  from  a confrontation  of  the  politics  of  our  anceftors 
with  the  modern  fyitem,  I conclude,  that  the  great  political  impe- 
diment to  the  progrefs  of  trade  and  induftry,  proceeds  more  from 
an  arbitrary,  irregular,  and  undetermined  fubordination  between 
clalTes,  and  between  individuals,  than  from  differences  in  the  re- 
gular and  eftablifhed  form  of  their  government,  legiflation,  and 
execution  or  adminiftration  of  the  fupreme  authority.  While  laws 
only  govern,  it  is  of  the  lefs  importance  who  makes  them,  or  who 
puts  them  in  execution. 

Chap.  XIV.  In  this  chapter  I endeavour  to  amufe  my  reader  with 
an  application  of  our  principles  to  the  political  oeconomy  of  the 
Lacedemonian  commonwealth,  where  I fhew,  that  trade  and  in- 
duilry  are  not  effential  to  fecurity  and  happinefs.  By  making  an 
analyfis  of  Lycurgus’s  plan,  I fhew  that  its  perfedlion  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  inititution. 

Chap.  XV.  I come  next  to  the  application  of  general  principles 
to  particular  modifications  of  trade. 

The  balance  of  work  and  demand  promotes  the  foreign  and  do- 
mefiic  interefts  of  a nation,  equally.  The  firf,  by  advancing  her 
power  and  fuperiority  abroad ; the  laf,  by  keeping  e^^ery  one  em- 
ployed and  fubfiiled  at  home.  Thefe  interefts  are  influenced  by 
principles  entirely  different ; and  this  opens  a new’  combination 
highly  proper  to  be  attended  to. 
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In  the  firft  book,  we  confidered  the  confumers  and  fuppliers  as 
members  of  the  fame  fociety,  and  as  having  their  interefts  blended 
together ; but  the  moment  that  a queflion  about  foreign  trade 
arifes,  they  become  entirely  feparated.  Ever>^  country  appears  to 
be  put  under  the  direction  of  a particular  ftatefman,  and  thefe  mull 
play  againfl  one  another  as  if  they  were  playing  at  chefs.  He  who 
governs  the  confumers,  miift  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  teach 
his  people  how  to  fupply  themfelves.  He  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
fuppliers,  mull  do  what  he  can  to  render  the  eitorts  of  the  other 
ineffefluai,  by  felling  cheap,  and  by  making  it  the  immediate  in- 
tereft  of  the  fubjects  of  his  rival  to  employ  the  fuppliers  preferably 
to  his  own  countrymen.  Here  then  are  two  plans,  oppofite  and 
contrary,  to  be  executed ; and  we  endeavour  to  point  out  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  refpecTive  un- 
dertakers, in  every  ftage  of  their  profperity  or  decline.  We  lay 
down  the  methods  of  improving  every  favourable  circumftance,  fo 
as  to  advance  the  end  propofed,  and  fhew  how  to  feafon  every  un- 
avoidable inconvenience  with  the  beft  palliatives,  when  a perfect 
remedy  becomes  impracticable. 

Chap.  XVI.  In  this  chapter  I continue  the  thread  of  m^^  reafon- 
ing,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  difference 
between  the  principles  ox  foreign  and  domefxic  commerce  ; and  fetting 
the  latter  apart  for  a fubfequent  examination,  I enter  upon  an  inquiry 
into  the  difference  between  thofe  branches  of  foreign  trade  which 
make  nations  depend  on  one  another  necejfarily,  and  thofe  where  the 
dependence  is  only  contingent.  The  firfl  may  be  reckoned  upon,  but 
the  laft  being  of  a precarious  nature,  the  prefervation  of  them 
ought  to  be  the  particular  care  of  the  ftatefman. 

The  method  to  be  followed  for  this  purpofe,  is,  to  keep  the  price 
of  every  article  of  exportation  at  a ftandard,  proportioned  to  the 
poiTibility  of  furniftiing  it ; and  never  to  allow  it  to  rife  higher,  let 
the  foreign  demand  afford  ever  fo  favourable  an  opportunity.  The 
dan^^er  to  be  avoided,  is  not  the  high  profits,  but  the  confoUdation  of 

them  : 
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diem ; this  confideration,  therefore,  muft  direcT  the  ftatefman’s 
condua'in  this  particular.  On  the  other  hand,  he  muft  take  care 
that  the  great  clafles  of  the  induftrioiis,  who  fupply  foreign  demand, 
and  who,  from  political  conliderations,  are  reduced  to  the  Tninbmim 
of  profits,  be  not  by  an  accidental  diminution  of  that  foreign  de- 
mand reauced  below  this  neceflary  flandard : he  therefore  muft. 
fupply  the  want  of  foreign  demand,  by  procuring  a fale,  in  one 
way  or  other,  for  whatever  part  of  this  induftry  is  found  to  lie  upon 
hand ; and  if  iofs  be  incurred  in  this  operation,  it  is  better  that  it 
iliould  fall  on  the  whole  community,  who  may  be  able  to  bear  it 
than  on  a fingle  clafs,  who  muft  be  cruftied  under  the  burthen. 

Chap.  XVII.  When  manufacfturers  are  found  without  employ- 
ment, the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  caufe 
of  it.  It  may  proceed  from  a rife  in  the  price  of  fubfiftence,  from 
a diminution  of  demand  from  abroad,  or  from  new  eftablifliments 
of  manufactures  at  home ; for  each  of  which  the  proper  remedy 
muft  be  applied.  The  complaints  of  manufaclurers  are  not  the  in- 
fallible fign  of  a decaying  trade ; they  complain  moft  when  their 
exorbitant  profits  are  cut  off.  The  complaints  of  the  real  fufferers,. 
thofe  who  lofe  the  necejfary^  are  feeble,  and  feldom  extend  farther 
than  the  fphere  of  their  own  mifery.  The  true  fymptoms  of  a de- 
caying trade,  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  manfions  of  the  rich,  where 
foreign  confumption  makes  its  firft  appearance.  A ftatefman  will 
judge  of  the  decay  of  that  trade  mahich  fupports  and  enriches  the  people,. 
more  certainly  from  the  eafe  of  the  induftrious  clafies,  than  from; 

dijirefs.  Foreign  nations  will  willingly  give  hread  to  thofe  whO' 
ferve  them,  but  very  feldom  any  thing  more  •,  and  from  he.iice  I con- 
clude, that  the  more  manufacturers  are  at  their  eafe,  the  more- 
a ftatefman  ought  to  be  upon  liis  guard  to  prevent  this  temporary 
advantage  from  bringing  on  both  national  poverty  and  private 
diftrefs. 

When  home  confumption  begins  to  be  fupplied  from  abroad,  and; 
when  foreigners  defert  the  market,  or  refufe  our  merchandize; 
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when  \ve  carry  it  to  them,  then  we  have  an  infallible  proof  of  de- 
clining commerce ; although  the  increafe  of  home  demand  may 
immediately  relieve  every  induftrious  perfon  made  idle,  and  even 
furnifh  them  with  better  employment  than  ever,  in  fupplying  the 
luxury  of  their  countrymen. 

A llatefman  ought  to  be  provided  with  remedies  againft  every 
difeafe.  When  luxury  is  on  the  road  of  rooting  out  foreign  trade, 
let  him  lie  upon  the  catch  to  pick  up  every  workman  made  idle 
from  the  caprice  of  fafliions,  in  order  to  give  him  ufeful  employ- 
ment t he  may  fet  his  ow^n  example  in  oppoiition  to  tnat  of  the 
more  luxurious,  and  in  proportion  as  he  gains  ground  upon  them? 
he  mull  open  every  channel  to  carry  off  the  manufaffures  of  thofe 
he  has  fet  to  work  for  the  re-eftablilhment  of  foreign  trade.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  himfelf  be  of  a luxurious  difpofition,  and  that 
he  inclines  to  encourage  it,  he  ought  to  take  care  that  the  example 
of  diffipation  he  gives,  may  not  have  the  effeff  of  diminifliing  the 
hands  employed  for  fupplying  both  hom.e  confumption  and  foreign 
demand.  This  is  accompliihed  by  preferving  a plentiful  fubfiftence 
in  the  country,  and  by  keeping  down  the  prices  of  every  fpecies  of 
manufadure,  by  gradually  augmenting  the  hands  employed,  in 
proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  demand ; thus  his  luxury  will 
increafe  his  numbers,  without  hurting  his  foreign  trade : the  great 
art,  therefore,  is  to  adapt  admin iftration  to  circumftances,  and  to 
regulate  it  according  to  invariable  principles. 

Chap.  XVIII.  But  as  a llatefman  is  not  always  the  architect  of 
that  oeconomy  by  which  his  people  mull  be  governed,  he  Ihould 
know  how  to  remove  inconveniencies  as  well  as  to  prevent  them ; 
becaufe  he  is  anfwerable,  in  a great  meafure,  for  the  confequences 
of  the  faults  of  thofe  who  have  gone  before  him.  Thus  when  his 
predeceffors  have  allowed  the  operation  of  natural  caufes  to  raife 
prices,  and  to  defxroy  foreign  trade,  he  mull  defcend  into  the  mofc 
minute  analyfis  of  every  circumllance  relating  to  indullry,  in  order 
ro  nluck  up  bv  the  root  the  real  caufe  of  fuch  augmentations. 
* ^ ' Millaken 
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Miftaken  remedies,  applied  in  a difeafe  not  rightly  underftood,  pro- 
duce frequently  the  moft  fatal  confequences. 

If  a Ilatefman,  for  inftance,  fhould  apply  the  remedy  againil  con- 
folidated  profits,  by  multiplying  the  hands  employed  in  a manufac- 
ture, at  a time  \Yhen  high  prices  proceed  oijly  from  the  dearnefs 
of  living,  by  this  fimple  millake  he  will  ruin  all:  thofe  who  really 
gain  no  more  than  a phyfical-neceflary,  will  then  enter  into  a hurt- 
ful competition,  and  ftarve  one  another.  But  if  inftead  of  multi- 
plying hands  he  augments  fubfiflence,  prices  will  fall;  and  then 
by  keeping  hands  rightly  proportioned  to  demand,  they  will  na- 
turally and  gradually  ebme  down  to  the  loweft  ftandard;  and  ex- 
portation will  go  on  prqfperoully. 

I confider  confolidated  profits,  and  high  prices  ofi fiubjlftence,  as  vices  in  a 
Hate,  within  the  compafs  of  a ftatefman’s  care  to  redrefs.  But  there 
is  a third  caufe  of  high  prices,  (that  is  relatively  high,  when  com- 
pared with  thofe  in  other  countries)  which  will  equally  ruin  fo- 
reign trade,  in  fpite  of  all  precautions.  - 

This  happens  when  other  nations  have  learned  to  profit  of  their 
fuperior  natural  advantages.  I have  fhewn  how  vices  at  home 
enable  foreigners  to  become  our  rivals  ; but  without  this  affiftance, 
every  nation  well  governed,  will  be  able  to  profit  of  its  own  natural 
fuperiority,  in  fpite  of  the ' bell  management  on  the  other  fide. 
The  only  remedy  in  fuch  a cafe,  is,  for  the  nation  whofe  trade  be- 
gins to  decline,  in  confequence  of  the  natural  fuperiority  of  other 
nations,  to  adhere  clofely.to  htv  frugality,  to  leave  no  ftone  - un- 
turned to  infpire  a luxurious  tafte  in  her  rivals  ; and  to  wait  with 
patience  until  the  unwary  beginners  fliall,  from  that  caufe,  fall 
into  the  inconveniencies  of  dear  living,  and  confolidated  profits. 
Befides  this  expedient,  there  are  others  which  depend  on  a judicious 
anplication  of  public  money : an  irrefiftible  engine  in  trade,  capable 
of  ruining  the  commerce  of  any  other  nation,  Xnot  fuppornng  it  by 
fimilar  operations)  and  .of  carrying  on  exportation,  in  fpite  of 
great  natural  difadvantages.  But  thefe  principles  are  re^erve'^ 
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for  tlie  fifth  book,  tv-heii  we  come  to  treat  of  the  application  of 
taxes. 

Having  pointed  oin  the  methods  of  prefci-ving  a foreign  trade 
already  eftablilhed,  I next  examine  how  thofc  nations  which  have 
been  contributifig  inadvertentle  to  the  exaltation  of  others  more 
indufirions-,  by  carrying  on  with  them:  a trade  hurtfnl  to  them- 
feh^s,  may  put  a ftop  to  the  exhaufting  of  their  own  trcafiires  j 
may  iearii'fo  fttpply  themfeh^s  with  eyery  tiling  neceffary  f and 
may  be  taught  to  profit  of  their  Own  natural  ^yatitages,  fo  as  to 
becoihe  the  rivhls  of  thole  who  haye  perhaps  reduced  them,  to  pi- 
verty  t and  e’^^n  to  recover,  not  only  their  fosmer  rank,  but  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a political  oeconomy  capable  of  raifiag  them,  to 

the  level  of  the  moft  flourtfe^ing  ftates.. 

I conclude  my  chafer,  by  caMing  for  die  attentiMi  of  my' reader 
to  the  wide  diSerfenee  there  is  between  where  all  the  vices 

to  be  corrected  appear  clear  'aftd  uneompoiiinded  r and  rptaaice, 
where  they  are  often  difficult  to  be  difcovered,  and  fo  complicated 
%vith  one  another,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  apply  any  remedy 
which  will  not  be  produaive  of  very  great  ii^onvenrencies.  Were 
the  remedies  for  abufe  as  eafily  applied  as  theofy  feems  to  fugged, 
they  would  quickly  be  eorreaed  every  where. 

Let  theorifts,  tlierefore,  beware  of  trufting  to  their  Science,  when 
in  matters  of  adminifiration,  they  either  advife  thofe  who  are  :dif- 
pofed  blindly  to  follow  them ; or  when  they  undertake  to  meddle 
in  it  fhemfelves.  An  eld  prafkitiener  feels  difficult^  which  he 
cannot  reduce  to  principles,  nor  render  intelligible  to  every  body  ; 
and  the  theorift  who  boldly  undertakes  to  remedy  every  evil,  and 
who  forefees  none  on  the  oppoflte  fide,  will  mofl;  probably  mifcaiuy, 
and  then  gi'^'V  a very  rational  account  for  his  ih  fuccefs.  A good 
theorift,  tlwrefpre,  may  be  excellent  in  deliberation,  but  without 
a long  and  confirmed  praaike,  he  will  ever  make  a:  blundering 
ftatefman.  in  practice:.  i 
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Chap.  XIX.  Having  treated  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
trade  and  irdujlry ; having  explained  the  doctrine  of  demand  and  com- 
petition; the  theory  of  pices,  with  the  caufes  of  their  rife  and^iz//; 
the  difference  between  prime  cofi  and  profits ; the  confolidation  of  thefe  ; 
and  the  effecSts  of  fuch  corfolidation  in  any  branch  of  manufacture  5 
I fet  my  fubje6t  in  a new  light,  and  prefent  it  to  my  readers  under 
a more  extended  view,  Having,  as  I may  fay,  Itudied  the  map  of 
every  province,  we  are  now  to  look  at  that  of  the  whole  country. 
Here  the  principal  rivers  and  cities  are  marked ; but  all  brooks, 
villages,  Bcc.  are  fupprefled.  This  is  no  more  than  a Ihort  reca- 
pitulation of  what  has  been  gone  through  already.  Trade,  confi- 
dered  in  this  view,  divides  itfelf  into  three  diftricts,  or  into  three 
ftages  of  life,  as  it  were,  infemey,  manhood,  and  old  age. 

During  the  infancy  of  trade,  the  ftatefman  fhould  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  indufiry.  He  ought  to  multiply  wants,  encourage  the  fupply 
of  them ; in  ffiort,  purfue  the  principles  of  the  hrft  book,  with  this 
addition,  that  he  muft  exclude  all  importation  of  foreign  work. 
While  luxury  tends  only  to  banilh  idlenefs,  to  give  bread  to  thofe 
who  are  in  want,  and  to  advance  dexterity,  it  is  productive  of  the 
beft  effects. 

When  a people  hav^e  fairly  taken  a laborious  turn,  when  fioth  is 
defpifed,  and  dexterity  carried  to  perfection,  then  the  ftatefman 
muft  endeavour  to  remove  the  incumbrances  which  muft  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  execution  of  the  ficft  part  of  his  plan.  The  fcaf- 
folding  muft  be  taken  away  when  the  fabric  is  compleated.  Thefe 
incumbrances  are  high  prices,  at  which  he  has  been  obliged  to 
wink,  while  he  was  infpiring  a.tafte  for  induftry  in  the  advance-, 
ment  of  agriculture  and  of  manufatores ; but  now  that  he  intends 
to  fupply  foreign  markets,  he  muft  multiply  hands  5 fet  them  in 
competition  ; bring  down  the  price  both  of  fubfiftence  and  work  ; 
and  when  the  luxury  of  his  people  render  this  difficult,  he  muft 

attack  the  manners  of  the  rich,  and  give  a check  to  tlie  domeftic 
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confumption  of  fuperfiuity,  in  order  to  have  the,  more,  hands  for 
the  fupply  of  ftrangers. 

The  laft  ftage  of  trade  is  by  far  the  moll  brilliant;  when,  upon, 
the  extinaion  of  foreign  trade,  the  xvealth  acquired  comes  to  cir-i 
culate  at  home.  The  variety  of  new  principles  which  arife  upon, 
this  revolution,  makes  the.  fubjea.of  what  remains  to  be.  examined- 


iii  the  iucceeding  chapters.. 

Chap.  XX.  Before  I enter:  upon  the,  principles- of  inland  com^ 
merce;  I prepare  the  way,  by  a fhort  dillertation  upon  tne  teim' 
luxury.  I endeavour  to  analyfe  the  word  to  the  bottom,  to  difcoveiv 
and  to  range  in  order,  every  idea  which  can  be  conveyed  by  it.  In 
this-way  l- vindicate  the  definition  I have  given  of  it  (which  is  the, 
confumption  of  foperfluity)  and  fliew  that  luxury,  as  I recommend, 
kp  is  free  from  the  imputation  either  of  being  vicious  or  abufive. 

^ diftinguifh,  therefore,  fmfualky,,2.n6.  excefs^  three.' 

terms  often  confounded,  but  conveying  very  different  ideas.,  A per- 
fon  may-confume  great  quantities  of  fuperfluity  from  a.  principle 
of  oftentation,  or  even  with  a political  view  to  encourage  induftryy,. 
him  I call  luxurious . . Smfmlity  may  be  indulged  in  a cottage,  as  well, 
as  in  a palace;  and  excefs  is  purely  relative  to  circumfiances... 
Luxury^  therefore,  as  well  2,^  ^JenJuaUty , or  any  other. paffion,  may  be 
carried  to  and  fo  become  vicious.  Now  in  confumption 

is  vicious  in  proportion  as  it  affeds  our  moral,  phyjicak  domejlic,  or.- 
political  intereffs  ; that  is  to  fay,  our,  mind,  our  body,  our  private  for.  - 
tune  or  the  fiate.  When  the  confumption  we  make,  does  no  harm 
in  any  of  thefe  refpecTs,  it.  may  be  called  moderate  and  free  from. 


"'our  and  phyfical  interefts  are  hurt  by  excefs,  in  eating,  drink^^ 
ing,  love,  and.#,  or  indolence  ; according  as  thefe  gratifications  do, 

refpedlively  affedt  the  mind,  or  the  body,  or  botn. 

Our  domejlic  intereft  frequently  obliges  us  to  call  that  excefs  whic  i 
nature  hardly. finds  fufficknt ; and,  on  other  occafions,  both  mm^ 
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and  body  go  to  deftmaion,  by  excejfes  which  have  contributed  to 
amafs  the  greateft  fortunes. 

• The  moft  dired  phyftml  inconvenience  of  exceflive  luxury,  is,  die 
iofs  of  foreign  trade;  _ The  more  indirea  follow  as  confequences  of 
thofe  already- defcribed ; becaufe  they  may  render  thofe  employed- 
in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  negligent  and  unfit,  rapacious  and  cor-^ 
rupt,  but  thefe  evils  are  more  properly  the  direti  elFeas  of  the  im- 
perfeaions  of  the  mind,  than  confequences  refulting  from 

excefs  in  the  confumption  of  fuperiiuity.  They  ought,  therefore; 
to  be  confidered  as  fecondary  effeas,  fince  they  may  proceed  from 
avarice  as  well  as  prodigality.  The  correaing  of  political  vices  re~ 
fembles  the  weeding  a bed  of  tender  flowers,  the  roots  are  all 
blended  together,  and  the  leaves  are  almoft  alike.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  to  have  both  the  difcernment  and. dexterity  of  a good, 
gardner  for  fuch  an  operation. 

Chap'.  XXL  Ymm  luxury  I pafs  to  the  phyftcal-nccejfary,  which  I de^ 
fine  from  the  confumption  implied  by  it:  a man  has  his  phyficah 
necellary  when  he  is  fed,  clothed,  and  proteBed  from  harm.  But  as  thefe 
enjoyments,  we  find,  do  by  no  means  fatisfy  his  defires,  I am  led 
to  eftablifh  another  necejfary  which  I call  political.  This  I meafure 
alfo  by  the  confumption  implied  by  it,  to  wit j that-which  is  fuitable. 
to  the  rank  of  the  perfon. 

Rank  again  is  determined  by  the  common  opinion  of  men,  and  this  o/f- 
Tnon  is  founded  upon  circumflances,  which  relate  to  the  birth,  edu^ 
cation,  or  habits  of  the  perfon.  When  common  opinion  has  placed 
any  one  in  a certain  rank,  he  becomes  entitled  to  enjoy  certain  ar- 
ticles oi  phyfical-fUperfluity , which  enter  into  the  c-ompetition  of  his 
political-necejfary : thus,  fuch  as  are  railed  above  the  leveL  of  the 
very  low^eft  clafs  of  inhabitants,  are  entitled  to  have  a Sunday’s 
drefs  ; the  farmer  has  a better  coat  than  a labouring  fervant ; the 
prieft  of  the  parifh  muft  have  a gown  ; the  magiftrate  of  a little 
town  muft  have  ruffles,  perhaps  filk  ftockings  ; a provoft  a velvet 

coat,. 
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coat,  and  a lord  mayor  a Rate  coach ; tliefe  and  fuch  like  articles 
conftitute  what  I call  the  poUtlcal-neceJfarj, 

A man’s  rank  fometimes  obliges  him  to  certain  articles  of  ex- 
pence,  which  may  poffibly  afFea  even  his  phyfical-netejfary.  How 
frequently  do  we  fee  people  cover  their  Ihoulders,  at  the  expence 
of  their  belly.  The  competition  between  the  defires  of  our 
and  thole  which  proceed  from  our  animal  otconmny  is  fo  ftrong,  that 
it  is  frequently  hard  to  determine,  whether  the  incapacity  to  fup- 
ply  our  phyficai  wants,  proceeds  from  our  having  too  far  gratified 
our  other  defires,  or  from  real  poverty. 

The  ioweft  clafles  of  a people,  in  a country  of  trade,  muft  be  re- 
trained to  their  phyfical-neceflary  j but  this  reftraint  muft  be 
brought  aboub  not  by  appnj^n,  but  by  the  effects  of  competition 
alone.  While  this  is  fupported  among  people  of  the  fame  ciafs,  it 
has  the  effecSi  to  reduce  them  all  to  the  phyftcal-neceffary , and  when 
it  reduces  them  lower  it  is  a vice,  and  ought  to  be  checked.  A 
peculiar  ingenuity  in  fome  workmen  of  the  fame  ciafs,  will  raife 
them  above  this  level;  and  the  more  they  can  raife  themfelves 
above  competition,  the  greater  will  their  gmns  be.  By  becoming^ 
mafters  in  any  art,  they  lhare  the  profits  of  thofe  whom  tltey  em- 
ploy ; and  thus  rife  in  rank  and  fortune,  provided  their  frugality 
concur  with  every  other  natural  or  acquired  advantage.  It  is  there- 
fore a principle,  to  encourage  competition  univerfally,  until  it  has  had  the 
cffedl  to  reduce  people  of  indufry  to  the  phyfical-necejfary , and  to  prevent  it 
ever  from  bringing  them  lower : from  this  refults  the  neceffity  of  ap- 
plying every  expedient  for  relieving  certain  clafies  of  the  load^  of 
their  children,  if  you  incline  they  Ihould  breed ; and  of  pre\  enting 
taxes  and  other  burthens  from  affecting  tliem  unequally. 

XXII.  I now  come  to  treat  directly  of  inland  commerce, 

as  taking  place  upon  the  extinction  of  foreign  trade,  when  all 

attempts  to  recover  it  are  found  to  be  vain.  In  fuch  a fituatioa,  a 

w'ealthy  nation  is  not  to  confider  itfelf  as  undone:  an  able  ftatef- 
^ man 
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man  muft  know  how  to  make  his  people  happy  in  every  lituation. 
It  is  an  univerfai  pziiiciple  of  conduct,  private  and  political,  to  look 
forward,  and  to  improve  the  prefent  from  the  experience  of  the 
pad.  One  great  inconvenience  refulting  from  a foreign  trade  already 
is,  that  there  is  no  farther  qneftion  of  making  any  new  acqiii- 
fition  of  wealth,  or  of  replacing  one  farthing  of  what  at  any  time 
may  be  fent  out  of  the  country.  But  the  greateU  inconveniencies 
are  felt  in  the  lofing  fucli  a trade  ; thefe  are  numberless,  when  an 
able  ftatefman  is  not  at  hand  to  prevent  them. 

That  I may  point  them  out  in  order,  I make  a Short  recapitula-- 
tion  of  our  principles  ^ the  ilightefl  hint  is  fuilieient  to  Shew  thejr 
force ; and  when  my  reader  is  fenfible  of  a repetition,  which  he' 
finds  fuperfiuous,  let  him  reflecf  that  this  very  circumftanps  fs  3. 
proof  of  their  exaefnefs.  In  this  fcience  we  mull  ufe  our  prin- 
ciples as  a carpenter  ufes"  his  foot-rule  ; there  fs  nPthin^g  new  tp® 
him  in  this  inftrument ; but  ftili  he  Saufi  have  it  in  his  hand-j  to  hp 
able  to  know  any  thing,  with  accuracy,  concerning  his  work. 

In  this  chapter  I throw  in  a Ihort  difewioo  upoa  dire  difference 
between  antient  .^ad  modejm  luxury.  Their  natures  and  are- 

ferkfiy  infified  on.  I point  out  ilie  refemblahce  between  the  luxury 
of  modern  times,  and  thai  of  the  few  great  tra^ng  cities- of  anth 
quity  ; fuch  as  Tyre  and.  Carthage  j afid  I Ihew  in  what  relpe«h  ir 
differed  frcmi  that  lUsury  which  proved  the  downfall  of  the  em- 
pires of  Alia  aud  ffome^ 

When  empires  were  once  formed;  they  were-  ruined  by  limiry,, 
and  -DTeferved  by  means  .of  dzek  mamv  becaaafa  thefe  made  their 
wealth  circulate. 

When  the  trading  ffates  “toc^  a military  turn,  and  became  amhi’^ 
tious  .of  conquefi,  therr  rum  ib©n  fi^lowed  ! becaitrfs  ^^ar  ^^ftsoyed 
the  induftry  whitdr  made  greatncfs. 

The  caufe  of  difference!  find -to  proceed  fK>m  this  j that  m ther 
mannrchj,  the  riches  from  whicli  the  luxury  ^rung  was  the  efect 

©f  rapine  y fia  the  ‘tjhe  -offet^fccsf  icd.ufiry*  The  firft  gas'C  no* 

equivalent: 
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equivalent  for  their  wealth  ; the  others  did.  Where  no  eqnivalent  is 
-o-iven  in  the  acquifition,  all  proportion  is  loft  in  the  diffipation. 
'llie  luxury  of  the  robbers  was  monftraus  and  violent  : that  of  the 
■merchants,  fyftemadcal  and  proportional.  The  luxury  of  the  mo~ 
-mrchies  brought  on  neglecft  in  public  affairs  : in  the  cities,  it  was 
fthis  neglea  which  deftroyed  their  luxuiy.  The  luxury  of  the  mo- 
narchies had  nothing  to  recomniend  it,  but  the  gratification  of  the 
yaflions  : the  luxury  of  the  others  produced  no  harm,  hut  from 
this'  very  circumftance.  From  the  contraft  I have  drawn,  I eftablifh 
-the  difference  between  andent  and  modern  luxury.  The  firft  was 
violent ; the  laft  is  fyftemadcal,  and  can  be  fupported  by  induftry 
' -and  liberty  only.-  A farther  confequence  is,  that  as  rapine  is  in- 
^coinpatible  with  induftry,  To  is  arbitrary  power : confequentl}' , 
'thofe  abfdlute  princes  who  eftablifh  induftry  in  their  country,  in 
‘oWer  to  tafte  of  the  fweets  of  luxury  and  wealth,  put  infenfibly  a 
Mdle  in  the  mouths  of  their  fucceffors,  who  muft,  from  this  con- 
fideration  alone,  fubmit  their  government  to  a regular  fyfteni  of 
laws  and  political  ceconomy. 

This  is  a belter  fcheme' Tor  limiting  the  arbitrary  power  of 
Trinees  thaii -all  Hhe  rebellions  that  ever  were  contrived.  ' Confu- 

fion  eftahlifiiea  arbitrary  power,  and  order  deftroys  it. 

-CUAP.  XXIIL-  When  amationj,.  which  has  long  dealt  and  enriched 
herfelf  by*  a reciprocal  commerce  in  manufactures  with  other  na- 
tions, finds  the  barance  of  trade  turn  ngainft  her,  k is  her  intereft 
to  -^ut  a'total  ftop  to  it,  and  to  remain  as  fhe-is,  rather  than  to  peifift 
habitually  in  praflke,  ; which,  by  ^a  change  of  circumftances, 
muft  have- effects  very  oppofite  to  thofe  advantages  which  it  pro.- 
duced  formerly.  Such,  a ftop  may  be  brought  about  by  the  means 
ef  duties  and  prohibitioUs^  .which  a ftatefman  eauTay  on  importa 
'tions,  fn  foonas  he  perceives  . that  they  begin  to  preponderate  with 
refpeft  to  the  expor^tatlc/ns  of  his  own  country.  • : - 

I iPpftrate  this  principle  by:  an  examination  of  tnofe  which  influ- 
the  eftablifhment  of  incorporated  cities  and  boroughs.^  Ifhew 

■ ' * how 
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how  tliefe  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  ftates,  which  domeltic 
luxury,  taxes,  and  the  high  price  of  living,  have  put  out  of  a ca- 
pacity to  fupport  a competition  with  ilrangers  (that  is  with  the  open 
country)  which  here  reprefents  the  reft  of  the  world.  I fliew  the 
reafonablenefs  of  fuch  excluftve  privileges,  in  favour  of  thofe  who 
lhare  the  burthens  peculiar  to  the  community,  in  fo  far  only  as 
regards  the  fupply  of  their  own  confumption  •,  and  I point  out,  by 
what  methods  any  difcouragements  to  induftr}^  may  be  prevented, 
as  often  as  that  induftry  has  for  its  object  the  fupplying  the  wants 
of  thofe  who  are  not  included  in  the  corporation. 

From  the  long  and  conftant  pradtice  of  railing  taxes  within  in- 
corporated cities,  I conclude,  that  taxes  are  a very  natural  confe- 
quence  of  luxury,  and  of  the  lofs  of  foreign  trade ; and  as  Princes 
have  taken  the  hint  from  the  cities,  to  extend  them  univerfally,  it 
is  no  wonder  to  fee  foreign  trade  put  an  end  to,  in  confequence  of 
fuch  injudicious  extenlions. 

Chap.  XXIV.  I next  proceed  to  the  miethods  proper  to  be  ufed, 
in  the  delicate  operation  of  fo  great  a revolution  as  that  of  de- 
grading a people  from  their  right  of  being  confidered  as  a trading 


nation. 

If  a ftatefman  keeps  a watchful  eye  over  every  article  of  im- 
portation ; and  examines  minutely,  the  ufe  every  article  imported 
is  put  to  ; he  will  eafily  difcern,  when  it  is  proper  to  encourage, 
when  to  reftrain,  and  when  to  prohibit. 

In  this  examination,  however,  every  relation  muft  be  taken  in  r 
becaufe  the  importation  of  a foreign  commodity  affects  many  dif- 
ferent interefts,  fome  within,  fome  without  the  nation ; fome  di- 
rectly, others  only  confequentially.  Nothing  is  fo  complex  as  tne 
interefts  of  trade.  The  importation  of  a commodity  may  firft  ad- 
vance the  intereft  of  thofe  at  home,  who  furnilh  the  commodities 
exnorted,  of  wdiich  the  importation  is  the  return.  Tne  importa- 
tion may  be  ufeful  for  the  advancement  of  manufacTures,  pro- 
viding it  confift  in  matter  fit  for  them  ; yet  if  tne  whole  manufac 

VOL.  1.  T t t 
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ture  produced  from  it  be  for  home-confumption,  the  national  interefl; 
will,  on  the  whole,  be  hurt  by  the  importation.  The  importation  of 
wines  and  brandies  is  a great  faving  upon  fubliitence,  in  northern 
countries,  where  liquors  diftiiled  from  grain  are  made  to  fupply  the 
nlace  of  them.  Thefe  and  many  other  relations  mud;  be  examined, 
before  a datefman  can  pafs  fentence  upon  an  article  of  importa- 
tion. The  inquiry  made,  and  accounts  ballanced  on  both  ddes, 
every  hurtful  article  of  importation  Ihould  be  cut  off ; and  when 
this  is  done,  if  the  confequence  fliould  prove  a general  Hop  to  ex- 
portation, then  is  foreign  trade  decently  interred,  without  any  vio- 
lent revolution ; becaufe  the  datefman  is  fuppofed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded gradually,  and  to  have  been  all  the  while  labouring  to  in- 
creafe  confumption  at  home,  in  proportion  as  the  indudrious  have 
been  forced  to  lie  idle  by  the  other  operations. 

When  foreign  trade  is  at  an  end,  .the  number  of  inhabitants 
mud  be  reduced  to  the  proportion  of  home-fubfidence,  in  cafe  their 
former  profperity  had  carried  them  beyond  it.  The  nation’s 
wealth  mud  be  kept  entire,  and  made  to  circulate,  fo  as  to  provide 
fubddence  and  employment  for  every  body. 

Chap.  XXV.  Let  a nation  be  reduced  ever  fo  low  in  point  of  fo- 
re'>gn  commerce,  die  will  always  find  a demand  from  abroad  for 
the  fuperfluities  of  her  natural  produaions  ; which,  if  rightly 
conduaed,  will  prove  a means  of  advancing  her  national  wealth. 

If  the  exportation  of  fubfidence  fhould  go  forward,  while  many 
are  found  in  want  at  home,  a redraint  laid  upon  exportation  will 
not  redrefs  the  inconvenience  ; becaufe  the  wretched  will  dill  re- 
main fo,  unlefs  they  are  afiided  and  put  in  a capacity  to  difpute  the 
fubfidence  of  their  own  country  with  foreign  nations.  The  prin- 
cinal  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  preponderancy  of  the  fcale 
of  work  at  home.  When  home-demand  does  not  fill  up  the  void, 
of  which  we  have  fpoken,  a vicious  competition  takes  place  among 

thofe  who  work  for  a phyfical-necedary  5 the  price  of  their  labour 

falls 
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falls  below  the  general  flandard  of  fiibfifleiice  abroad ; their  portion, 
is  exported,  and  they  are  forced  to  ftarve. 

A ftatefman,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  a luxurious  people,  muil 
endeavour  to  keep  his  balance  even  ; and  if  a fubverfion  is  nec^f* 
fary,  it  is  far  better  it  Ihould  happen  by  the  preponderancy  of  the 
fcale  of  demand.  Here  is  my  reafon  for  preferring  this  alterna- 
tive. 

All  fubverfions  are  bad,  and  are  attended  with  bad  coniequences. 
If  the  fcale  of  work  preponderates,  the  induftrious  will  flarve, 
their  fubliftence  will  be  exported ; the  nation  gains  by  the  balance, 
but  appears  in  a manner  to  fell  her  inhabitants.  If  the  fcale  of 
demand  preponderates,  luxury  mull;  increafe,  but  the  poor  are  fed 
at  tlie  expence  of  the  rich,  and  the  national  flock  of  wealth  Hands 
as  it  was.  Upon  the  ceflation,  therefore,  of  foreign  trade,  you  muft 
either  lofe  your  people,  or  encourage  luxury. 

The  Hatefman  having  regulated  the  concerns  of  his  outward- 
commerce,  muft  apply  more  clofely  than  ever  to  his  domeftic  con- 
cerns. I reduce  the  principal  obje<5ts  of  his  attention  to  threCi 
I.  To  regulate  the  progrefs  of  luxury  according  to  the  hands  ready 
to  fupply  the  demand  for  it.  2.  To  circumfcribe  the  bounds  of  it, 
that  is,  the  multiplication  of  his  people,  to  the  proportion  of  the 
extent  and  fertility  of  the  foil.  And  in  the  laft  place,  to  diftribute 
his  people  into  clafles,  according  as  circumftances  (of  which  he  is 
not  mafter)  may  demand. 

Here  I point  Out  the  reafons  why  the  progrefs  of  luxury  does  lefs 
hurt  to  a great  kingdom  than  to  a fmall  ftate.  W'hy  fumptuary 
laws  are  good  in  an  imperial  town  of  Germany,  and  why  they 
would  be  hurtful  in  London  or  Paris.  Why  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
Handing  army,  in  a country  fully  peopled  and  rich,  fliould  be  accom- 
panied with  endeavours  to  diminifli  luxury,  in  order  to  prevent  too 
great  a preponderancy  of  the  fcale  of  demand,  and  the  riling  of 
prices,  which  would  cut  off  the  hopes  of  recovering  a foreign 
trade. 

T t t 2 Having 
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Having  briefly  gone  tlirongb.  the  objects  of  die  ftatefman's  con- 
cern I come  to  examine  die  natural  coiilec^uences  of  tins  lexo 
lution  upon  the  Ipirit,  goveniment,  and  manners  of  a people, 
who  from  induftrious  and  frugal  are  become  luxurious  and  polite. 

The  traders  withdraiv  their  flocks  as  trade  decays,  and  lend  it 
out  at  home  to  landed  men,  who  thereby  are  enabled  to  become 
luxurious.  This  indemnifies  the  induftrious  for  the  lofs  of  foreign 
demand.  When  the  money,  formerly  employed  in  order  to  gam 
more,  begins  to  circulate  at  home,  for  providing  fuperfluities,  and 
augmenting  donieftic  confumption,  the  country  appears  daily  to 
be  groxving  more  opulent  t tradefmen  and  manufacturers,  who  wei  e 
formerly  confined  to  a pliyfical-neceflary,  are  now  eafy  in  their  cm- 
Gumftances  ; they  increafe  their  confumption ; this,  accelerates  ch- 
culation  • an  air  of  plenty  and  eafe  fpreads  over  the  face  of  the 
country  and  the  x^ery  confequences  of  their  decline,  are  conftrued 

as  invincible  proofs  of  their  groxving  profperity. 

Riches  may  be  confidered  by  a ftatefman  in  three  different  lights ; 
as  a mine  when  they  are  locked  up ; as  an  objeff  of  trade  when 
they  are  employed  in  order  to  gain  more ; or  as  an  objecT  of  luxury, 
and  fund  for  taxation,  xx'hen  they  are  fpent  in  the  gratification  of 

our  political  wants.  . , ^ 

The  general  caft  of  mind  and  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  of 

every  country  (info  far  as  regards  money)  may,  I think,  be  reduced 
to  one  or  other  of  thefe  three  modifications.  It  is  the  bufmefs  of  a 
ftatefman  to  work  upon  the  fpirit  of  his  people,  fo  as  to  model  their 
tafte  of  expence  by  infenfible  degrees,  and  to  bring  it  to  be  ana- 
lo<Tous  to,  that  principle  xxdiich  is  moft  conducive  to  nationa..  prol- 
perity.  Hoarding  in  private  people,  can  hardly  ever  be  advanta- 
geous to  a ftate ; when  the  ftate  hoards,  the  cafe  is  very  different, 
as  lhall  be  Ihexvn..  While  money  is  employed  to  gam  more,  it 
never  can  procure  to  the  proprietor,,  either  poxver  or  authority  y 
but  when,  in  the  laft  cafe,  it  is  employed  for  tire  gratification  o . 

Gur  defires,  in  the  hands  of  the  ambitious,  it  acquires  poxver  i con- 
^ j fequently, 
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fequently,  may  rival  that  influence  which  no  perfon  ought  to  en- 
joy, but  ,he  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  ftate.  This  is  the  mother  of 
faction,  and  the  root  from  which  all  hurtful  parties  fpring.  It  is 
by  fuch  means  that  governments  (be  they  good  or  bad)  are  brought 
into  anarchy.  Private  wealth  corrupted ^ and  at  lafl:  deftroyed  the 
excellence  of  the  Roman  commonwealth:  and  private  wealth  alone 
eftablifhed  the  liberty  of  Holland  upon  the  ruins  of  Spanifli  tyranny. 
So  foon  therefore  as  the  inhabitants  of  a country  begin  to  employ 
their  riches  to  gratify  their  inclinations,  at  the  fame  time  fhouid  a 
ftatefman  begin  to  make  himfelf  rich,  in  order  to  preferve  that  fu- 
periority  which  is  eflential  to  hhn  who  fits  at  the  head  of  every 
principle  of  a6fion.  And  whenever  this  lies  beyond  his  reach,  the 
power  he  had  will  foon  difappear ; and  the  government  will  take  a 


new  form. 


A flatehnan  acquires  wealth  by  impofing  taxes  upon  his  people  r 
rapine  is  the  tax  of  the  defpote  j capitation,  land  tax,  and  otheis 
which  aifed  perfons,  are  thofe  of  the  monarch  ; excifes  upon  con- 
fumption  are  impofed  by  limdted  governments.  The  firfli  lay  all 
fiat,  the  fecond  alfedt  growing  wealth,  the  lafl;  accelerate  diflipation. 

I conclude  my  chapter  with  fome  littie  liifl;orical  illuflrations  con- 
cerning the  power  and  influence  of  great  men  in  a ftate,  under 
different  circumftances. 

Chap.  XXVI.  I next  confider  the  nature  of  what  I call  the  Balance- 
of  ^wealth.  The  more  circulation  there  is  in  a country,  the  more 
this  objeft  becomes  important.  While  the  greateft  part  of  a nation  s 
coin  was  locked  up  ; or  while  it  circulated  by  rapine  and  extortion, 
the  efFe6fs  difeovered  in  modern  times,  where  it  circulates  by  in- 
duftry,  and  as  an  adequate  equivalent  for  fervices,.  were  hardly 

i'yPQ 

" The  fpecie,  or  circulating  coin  of  a country,  le  confidered 
as  a part  of  the  national  patrimony.  This  is  conftantly  changing 
hands  in  a country  of  indnftr>',  and  he  who  is  proprietor  of  any 
part  of  it,  is  in  fo  far  a proprietor  of  the  public  ftock.  lyithi 
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With  tills  fpecies  of  property,  every  other  may  be  acquired. 
\Vhen  it  is  given,  as  the  price  of  land,  fuch  an  exchange  produces 
no  alteration  in  the  refpective  lituation  of  the  parties.  An  eflate  in 
land  is  neither  better  or  'worle  than  another  in  com  of  the  fame 
value.  If  I purchafe  an  annuity,  or  pay  off  my  debts  with  the  coin 
i have  in  my  pocket,  neither  I or  the  perfon  with  whom  I tranfadf, 
make  any  change  of  fituation  in  point  of  wealth. 

But  if  I lay  out  my  coin  for  confumable  commodities  for  my 
own  ufe,  then  fo  foon  as  any  part  of  what  I buy  is  confumed,  I be- 
come poorer : for  this  operation  annihilates,  in  a manner,  as  to  me, 
the  coin  I had.  This  I call  a vibration  in  the  balance  of  wealth ; I 
grow  poorer,  and  he  who  produced  the  confumable  commodity  for 
my  ufe,  is  fo  far  richer:  the  balance,  therefore,  is  turned  againft 

me,  in  his  favour. 

As  many  people,  therefore,  live  by  producing  confumable  commo- 
dities, one  ufe  of  coin  is  to  render  inconfumable,  as  it  were,  that  pait 
of  them  which  is  fuperfluous  to  our  own  confumption.  By  this 
operation  the  fuperfluity  palles  into  other  hands  who  confume  it,  and 
the  coin  which  the  induftrious  receive  in  return  purchafes  a fupply 
for  all  their  wants,  in  proportion  as  they  choofe  to  relieve  them. 

The  vibration  of  the  balance  of  wealth,  therefore,  is  no  moie 
than  the  changes  which  are  daily  taking  place,  as  to  the  relative 
proportion  of  riches  between  the  individuals  of  a Hate : and  as  this 
vibration  can  only  be  produced  -when  the  coin  any  one  poffelTes 
comes  to  difappear,  without  his  retaining  the  poffeffion  of  any 
real  eauivalent  which  he  can  alienate  for  the  fame 
lows  that  the  balance  is  conftantly  turning  in  favour  of  thofe  who 
either  fell  their  eifefts,  their  fervice,  or  their  work;  and  tms  ba- 
lance they  retain,  in  proportion  as  their  gains  exceed  their  own 
confumptln.  On  the  other  hand,  the  balance  is  conftantly  turning 
,cr-inft  the  idle  confumers ; becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  to  produre 
nmhing;  confequently,  the  whole  of  their  confumption  goes  m 

diminution  of  their  wealth.  Hitherto 
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Hitherto  the  queflion  has  only  been  about  the  balance  of  ino\^> 
able  wealth,  that  is  coin ; but  the  introdudlion  of  this,  together  with 
a talle  for  fuperfiuity,  has  the  effeft  of  melting  down  folid  property 
into  what  I call  fyrnholical  imney. 

When  once  this  refinement  upon  the  ufe  of  money  takes  place, 
we  fee  houfes,  lands,  jurifdiclions,  provinces,  principalities,  crowns, 
fcepters  and  empires,  thrown  into  circulation  by  means  of  the 
fymbolical  money  called  bank  notes,  transfer  in  bank  fiock,  ac- 
counts, bonds,  mortgages,  alienations  of  domain,  mortgage  of 
taxes,  and  cefiions  made  in  definitive  treaties. 

As  frugality  and  induftry  are  in  our  days  capable  of  amalEng 
the  greateft  fortunes  in  folid  property,  fo  is  diffipation,  by  the 
means  of  fymbolical  money,  as  certain  an  expedient  for  the  anni- 
hilation of  them.  From  this  I conclude,  that  diffipation  implies 
frugality,  and  frugality  diffipation.  In  every  country  of  great  cir- 
culation, they  balance  and  deftroy  one  another ; and  fince  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  as  equality  of  fortune  to  be  preferved  without  pro- 
fcribing  alienation,  that  is  circulation,  the  next  bell  expedient  for 
making  people  equal,  I think,  is  to  enrich  them  by  turns. 

I conclude  my  chapter  by  inquiring  into  the  effefls  of  national 
debts  upon  the  vibration  of  this  balance  ; and  I conclude,  from  the 
principles  laid  down,  that  with  refpefl  to  the  coilecilive  intereits  of 
the  Hate,  that  is,  between  the  Hate  itfelf,  the  creditors,  and  the 
people,  there  is  no  vibration  of  wealth  produced  by  loans  to  the 
public.  But  that  according  as  the  money  borrowed  is  fpent  in  the 
country  or  abroad,  in  fo  far  the  balance  is  either  made  to  vibrate 
between  individuals  at  home,  or  to  turn  againfi;  the  Hate  in  favour 
of  foreign  nations. 

Chap.  XXVII.  I next  endeavour  to  fhew  how  neceffiary  a thiitg  it 
is  for  a flatefman  to  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  effedts  of  circulation.  By  this  he  is  able  to  judge,  when  tlie 
coin  circulating  in  the  country  is  fufficient  for  carrying  on  aliena- 
tion j and  when  it  is  not,  he  is  taught  how  to  augment  the  quan- 
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tity  of  it,  either  bv  drawing  it  from  the  repofitories  as  oft  as  he 
finds  the  inhabitants  difpofed  to  lock  it  up  ; or  by  fubftimting  fym- 
bohcal  or  paper  money  in  place  of  it,  when  the  metals  are  really 

Here  I obferre,  that  the  circulating  or  current  money  of  any  nation 
is  conftantly  in  proportion  to  the  tafte  of  diffipation  in  the  rich,  and 

aoplication  to  indullry  in  the  poor.  . , „ . 

\vhen  the  diffipation  of  the  rich,  tends  to  call  off  the  induftrious 
from  fupplying  the  branches  of  exportation,  then  the  flatefman,  in 
place  of  facilitating  the  melting  down  of  folid  property  in  favour  of 
domeftic  circulation,  by  the  eafy  introduaion  of  fymbohcal  nao- 
nev  fliould  render  this  operation  more  difficult,  permitting  the 
lanitobeloadedbyentaUs,  fubllitutions.  trulls,  fettlements,  and 
other  inventions  which  may  hurt  the  credit  of  young  people,  fuch  as 
retarding  the  term  of  coming  to  full  age,  and  others  of  a .me 

” oTthe  other  hand,  while  lands  remain  ill  cultivated ; while  the 
numerous  daffies  remain  idle  and  poof ; and  while  much  money  is 
found  locked  up,  the  very  oppofite  admmiftration  is  • 

Every  method  then  mull  be  employed  to  facilitate  and  eftablilh  the 
credit  of  thofe  who  have  folid  property ; fuch  as  the  introdudion  o 
loans  upon  interell ; the  breaking  entails  upon  eftates ; the  facili- 
tating the  fale  of  them,  in  favour  of  the  liquidation  of  ad  claims 
competent  to  the  induftrious,  againft  the  proprietors,  even  declaring 
the  raufe  of  creditors  the  favourable  fide  m all  ambiguous  law- 
fuL  1 and,  laft  of  all,  allowing  arreftment  of  the  perfon  for  move- 
able  debts  which  is  fupporting  the  intereft  ol  creditors  as  far,  I 
th  nk,  as  is  poffible,  in  any  free  nation.  Every  regulation  becomes, 
n tot,  expedient,  which  can  favour  the  induftrious,  acceleram 
circulation,  and  eftablilh  a credit  to  every  one  m proportion  to  his 

" The  more  money  becomes  neceffaiq'  for  carrying  on  confumption, 
the  more  it  is  eafy  to  levy  taxes  ; the  ufe  of  which  is  to  ^<ivan“  die 
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public  good,  by  drawing  from  the  rich,  a fund  fufficient  to  employ 
botli  the  defir-oing,  and  the  poor,  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate ; or  to 
correa  the  bad  confequences  of  domeftic  luxury  as  to  foreign  trade, 

by  providing  a fund  for  the  payment  of  bounties  upon  export 
tation. 

In  impoling  taxes,  a ftatefman  fliould  attend  to  the  nature  of 
thofe  branches  of  circulation  v/here  the  balance  is  made  to  vibrate, 
in  order  to  diftinguilh  them  from  thofe  where  no  vibration  is  im- 
plied. When  a man  buys  an  eftate,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  make 
him  pay  a tax  of  cent,  per  cent,  though  you  may  fafeiy  make  him 
pay  at  that  rate,  when  he  buys  a pint  of  gin,  or  a pound  of  cho- 
colate. 

In  taxes,  again,  upon  confumption,  a particular  attention  is  to  be 
had,  not  to  confound  thofe  which  are  paid  by  people  tvho  confume 
to  gratify  their  defires,  with  thofe  y,rhich  are  paid  by  fiich  as 
confume  in  order  to  produce ; that  is  to  fay,  thofe  tvliich  affeO:  the 
rich,  with  thofe  which  alFccfi;  the  induftrious. 

Farther,  a fiatefman  muft  fee  with  perfpicuity  how  far  the  impo- 
fition  of  taxes  may  influence  the  prices  of  exportable  goods  j and  in 
fo  far  as  prices  are  influenced  by  them,  they  muft  be  refunded  with 
intereft,  and  even  when  that  is  not  fufficient  to  fupport  the  foreign 
competition,  premiums  or  bounties  are  to  be  thrown  in,  at  the  ex- 
pence of  new  impofitions  upon  domeftic  confumption. 

As  all  augmentations  muft  at  laft  come  to  a flop,  fo  muft  thefe 
expedients  for  the  fupport  of  foreign  trade  againft  the  inftuence  of 
domeftic  abiife ; but  when  trade  comes  to  a ftop,  taxes  may  be  in- 
creafed ; becaufe  the  confiderations  in  favour  ©f  exportation  are 
removed.  The  ftatefman  then  muft  change  his  plan,  and  make 
ufe  of  the  power  and  influence  he  acquires  by  an  opulent  ex- 
chequer, to  root  out  the  abufes  which  have  dried  up  the  fpring 
from  which  his  country  ufed  to  receive  a continual  augmen- 
tatifon  of  wealth.  , ■ , 
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I Gonclude  my  chapter,  with  this  reflection : That  under  a wife 
adminiftration,  every  vice  in  a Rate  carries  a proper  antidote  along 
with  it. 

If  luxury  extinguiihes  foreign  trade  it  gives  birth  to  taxation ; 
and  money  in  the  hands  of  a good  ftatefman  is  an  irrefiflible. engine 
for  correcting  every  abufe. 

In  treating  of  taxes,  I frequently  look  no  farther  than  my  pen, 
when  Lraife  my  head  and  look  about,  I find  the  politics  of  my 
clofet  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  century  in  which  I live.  I 
agree  that  the  difference  is  ftriking;  but  Hill  reafoii  is  reafon,  and 
there^is  no  impoflibility  in  the  fuppGfition  of  its  becoming  praffice. 

Chap.  XXyill.  Prices  imply  alienation  for  money,  and  fitequent 
and  familian  alienations  only  can  fix  a fiandard. 

The.  price  of  articles  of  the  firfl;  necefiity  regulate,  in  a great 
meafure,  the  price  of  every  thing  elfe..  Now  the  frequent  andfa- 
miliar,  alienation  of  fuch  articles  implies  induflry,  and  a numerous 
clafs  of  free  hands  ; becaufe  thefe  only  are  the  buyers.  No  aliena- 
tion is  implied  in  the  confumption  of  neceflaries,  by  thofe  whofe 
occupation  it  is  to  produce  them  for  themfelves.  Did  every  one, 
therefore,  fiipply  himfelf  with  neceflaries,  there  would  be  no 
alienation  of  them ; confequently,  no  price  fixed.  From  hence  k. 
follows,  that  the  price  of  neceflaries  depends  on  the  occupations 
of  a people,  and  not  on  the  quantity  of  their  fpecie. 

The  ftandard  price  of  fuhjijlence  is  in  the  compound  proportion  of 
the  number  oT  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  buy,  and  of  the  demand  ; 
found  for  their  labour;  Subfiftence  never  can  rife  above  the  level  of 
the  faculties  of  the  numerous  clailes  of  a people  j becaufe  fa  foon  as 
a price  rifes  above  the  faculties  of  the  buyer,  his  demand  is  witln 
drawn ; and  'wdren  the  demand  of  a numerous  clafs  is  withdrawn, 
fubliftence  is  found  in  too  great  plenty  for  the  rich,  to  bear  a high 
price; 

The  more  equal,  therefore,  the  faculties  of  the  induftrlous  po- 
pulace o£  any  country  are,  the  lefs  diflrefs  will  follow  upon  fear- 

city,. 
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city,  and  thofe  only,  whofe  means  cannot  reach,  that  flandard  price, 
run  any  rifk  of  ftarving. 

The  faculties,  therefore,  of  the  phyjlcal-necejfarians  (as  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  call  them)  will,  in  countries  of  induftry,  de- 
termine the  ftandard  value  of  fubfillence  ; and  the  value,  in  money ^ 
which  they  receive  for  their  work,  will  determine  the  flandard  of 
thofe  faculties  ; confequendy,  the  price  of  fubliftence  muft  rife 
and  fail  according  to  the  number  of  workmen,  and  demand  for 
their  work : that  is  to  fay,  the  price  of  fubliftence  mull  be  in  the 
compound  proportion  above  mentioned. 

Here  I am  led  into  an  examination  of  the  opinion  of  Meffi’s.  De 
Montefquieu  and  Hume,  who  think  that  the  price  of  every  thing 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  the  country,  which  they  con- 
fider  as  the  reprefentation  of  enjery  thing  ‘vendible ; as  if  thefe  two 
quantities,  the  commodities^  and  the  fpecie,  were  divided  into  aliquot 
parts,  exadtly  proportioned  to  one  another.  I do  my  endeavour  t® 
inveftigate  the  meaning  of  thefe  proportions,  in  order  to  ihew  in 
what  refpedl  they  lead  to  error,  in  place  of  throwing  light  upon 
an  intricate  queftion : and  then  I propofe  another  doctrine,  which 
is,  that  nothing  can  determine  the  value  of  a vendible  commo- 
dity, any  where,  hut  the  complicated  operations  of  demand. and  competition, 
which  however  frequently  influenced  by  wealth,  yet  never  can  be 
regulated  by  it. 

* Chap.  XXIX.  In  this  chapter  I follow  the  fncceffion  of  Idr. 
Hume’s  ideas,  in  his  political  difcourfes  ; and  as  he  is  led  from 
his  principles  to  believe,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a wrong 
balance  of  trade  againft  a nation,  but  on  the  contrary  tninks  that 
the  nature  of  money  refembles  that  of  a fluid,  wnich  tenas  every 
where  to  a level : In  purfuing  the  confequences  of  our  former  rea- 
foning,  I drew,  that  nothing  is  fo  eafy,  or  more  common  tnan  a 
right  or  a wrong  balance  of  trade ; and  I obferve,  tlrat  wdiat  we 
mean  by  a balance,  is  not  the  bringing  the  fluid  to  a level,  bat 
■either  the  accumulating  or  raifing  it  in  fome  eoiin tides,  by  the 
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means  of  national  indufe-'y  and  frugality,  which  is  a right  balance  ; 
or  the  depreffing  it  in  others,  by  national  hoxury  and  diffipationv 
which  is-a  wrong  one.  Thus  the  general  doefrine  of  the  level  can 
only  take  plac^,  on  the  f-appciition  that  all  nations  are  equally 


p-al  and  indUirrious  or  rather,  tliat  they  have  an  equal  mixture  of 


theie  and^  their  oppoine  qualities,  together  with  a reciprocal  ti-ade 
entirely  laid  ©pen.  When  the  ideas  of  diiferent  people  are  fairly 


expoiedy  every  quefiiion  comes  to  be  reioived  without  difputationt 
vices  in  reafoning  leldDm  take  place  hut  when  terms  are  not  rightly 


underifood. 

Chap-.  XXX.  As  the  intention  of  this  inquiry  is  not  to=  treat  of' 
population^  agriculture,  trade,  induEiqq  &g.  as  particular  fub- 
jeas,  but  as  objects  influencing  tlie  political  esconomy  of  modern 
hates,  my  end  is  airfwered';  fo  foon  as  1 find  the  general  prin- 
ciples relating  tcreachTufEeiently  deduced  and  ranged  under  gene- 
lal  heads.  The  ufe,  therefore,  of  a chapter  of  mifcelkneous  que- 
llions  and  ob-fervatioiis,  is  to  ferve  as  an  esercife  on  vdiatris  gone 
before to  introduce,  without  a.  direa  connection,  queftions  ana^ 
logons  to  the  fubjeCc  of  the  book,  or  to  give  a further  extenfion  to- 
fuch  as  i have  treated^  in,  the  courfe  of:  the  chapters^  with  toa, 
much  brevity. 

In  the-  firft  and.Teeond- queftions,  I’ endeavour  to- fiiew,  that  the- 
quantity  of  coin  in  any  country,  is  no  fufiicient  rule  for  judging  of' 
the  flate  of  her;  foreign  trade  p becaufe  money  may  be  acquired-: 
and  expended  by  operations  nowife  mercantile.  A nation  may 
borrow  from  foreigners  more  than  the  amount  of  the  balance' 
againfther;  fhe  -may  pay  away,  in  fubfidies,  and  foreign warSy. 
fums  greatly  beyond  the  value  of  a right  balance  on  her  trade. 
She  may  call  in  her  fpeeicj  and  trade  with  it  abroad,  while  paper 
is  made  to  circulate  in  its  place  at  home:  or  flie  may  lock  it  up  im. 
banks,  where  it  never  may  appear.  In  ihort,  the  riches  of  a trading, 
nation  may  refemble  thofe  of  a trading  man ; who  may  be  im^ 
menfely  rich,  with  very  little  fpecie.inhis  poileffion. 
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On  the  Other  hand,  the  riches  of  a prodigal  nation  may  refemble 
tiiofe  of  a prodigal  man  ; wlio  may  be  full  of  moneys  borrowed 
fi'om  all  hand's,  upon  the  credit  of  a large  fund  of  folid  pro- 
perty. 

The  third  queftion  concerns  the  effecfs  of  riches  in  thofe  coun*- 
tries  wliere  trade  and-  induftiy  are  little  known.  Under  fuch  cir-- 
cunudances,  coin  mult  be  locked  up,  or  virtue  will  go  to  wreck. 
Why  ? Becaufe,  if  coin  circulate  where  there  is  no  induftiy,  it  muft' 
circulate  for  no  adequate  equivalent  in  work  or  fervice  ; that  is j . 
for  the  gratification  of  the  paflionsj  or  in  monftrous  prodigality. 
Experience  demonftrated  the  truth  of  this  principle.  While  the: 
Greek  Monarchs  of  Afia  and  jEgypt  remained  in  poileilion  of  their- 
vaft  treahires,  virtue  and  iimplicity  Hood  their  ground  j when  thofe- 
riches  were  thrown  into  circulation,  rmder  the  firft  Roman  Em^ 
perors,  we  fee  the  horrible  confequences  which' enfued,.  What 
could  produce  fuchmonfters,  except:  a tafte  of  diffipation,.  withouc: 
rational  objecfts  to  difcharge  their  wealth  upon  ? All  the  money  in 
the  univerfe,  thrown  into  the  hands  of  an  extravagant  modem’. 
Prince,  would  not  a^ffeiridiis  morals  the  tafte  of  luxury  would  foom 
difcharge  him  of  it;  and  the  confequence  would  be,  to  enrich- 
thofe  -who  gratified  his  defires,  and  that  nearly  in  proportion 
their  fervice.  But  in  antient  times,  the-  violence  of  government: 
flopped  the  progrefs  of  induftiy  : the  confequenee  of  which  was,, 
that  the  few  produriions  of  it-  were  fold  for  the  moft  exorbitant: 
prices,  and  the  wealth  accumulated  by  private  people  commonly  ' 
occafioned  their  deftruftion-;  becaufe  rapine  was  the  only  expedienti' 
Princes  had  fallen  upon  to  draw  back. money  into  their  coiFerSi 

Comparing  the  antient  with  our  modern  (economy,  I find  both  are: 
curious  and  entertaining.  A contraft  often  makes  us  reflect  upom 
circumftances  which  otherwife  might  efcape  our  obfervation. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  queftions,  I apply  the  principles  we  have? 
laid. down,  in  order  to  difcover  v/hy  the  eflablifliment  of.  trade  andi 

induftiy.' 
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induitr)’’  has  naturally  given  rife  to  an  ellablifhed  fyllem  of  tasa- 
tion,  and  regular  Handing  armies. 

This  leads  me  to  compare  circumftances  relative  to  the  oeconomy 
of  Europe  fome  centuries  ago,  when  taxes  were  almoft  unknown, 
with  the  prefent  times,  when  they  are  becoming  daily  more  fami- 
liar ; and  I Ihew  that  they  are,  in  a great  part,  paid  in  lieu  of  the 
perfonal  fervice  to  which  the  fubjefts  were  formerly  bound,  and  by 
the  means  of  which  Hates  were  fupported ; and  if  they  are  ex- 
tended beyond  this  proportion,  it  is  in  confequence  of  a new  cir- 
culation opened  between  the  Hate  and  thofe  who  ferv^e  it:  fo  that 
the  elFecl  of  taxes,  fpent  within  a country  well  governed,  is  to 
draw  money  gratuitoufly  from  thofe  who  have  a fuperfluity  of  it, 
in  order  to  beHow  it  upon  thofe  who  are  willing  and  capable  to  ad- 
vance the  fervice  of  the  Hate  ; that  is,  in  other  words,  to  oblige 
private  people  to  lay  out  their  money  for  the  fervice  of  their 
^country.  . 

From  the  fame  principles,  and  from  a very  fuccinft  hiHorical 
-deduclion  of  the  fads  relating  to  the  Hate  of  the  militia  of  Eu- 
rope, from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  I endeavour  to  fliew,  that 
Handing  armies  in  our  days  are  become  neceflary,  while  Princes 
have  the  rage  of  making  war ; becaufe,  without  keeping  up  fuch 
bodies  of  men  in  time  of  peace,  the  call  of  the  luxurious  would 
provide  employment  for  them,  which  they  would  not  choofe  to 
quit,  when  the  wdll  of  their  fovereign  might  command  their  at- 
tendance. 

Thefe  queHions  lead  me  to  inqure  into  the  method  of  eflimating 
the  relative  power  of  different  Hates  in  making  war. 

Here  I reduce  power  to  the  two  principles  of  men  and  money ; 
the  men  at  the  command  of  a Hate,  are  thofe  who  have  a pocr  and 
precarious  living,  or  at  leafl  a worfe  condition  than  that  which 
the  Hate  can  offer  for  their  military  fervice  ; confequently,  the 
more  a people  are  ufefully  employed,  the  lefs  they  are  calculated 
fpr  filling  armies.  From  hence  it  is  that  luxury  is  faid  to  render  a 

nation 
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nation  effeminate : a true  propofition,  when  rightly  underftood,  re- 
latively to  the  induftrious,  not  to  the  luxurious  claffes  of  the 
people. 

The  annual  revenue  of  a Hate  is  in  proportion  to  the  circulation'; 
becaufe  it  is  afthe  time  of  circulation  only  that  national  contribu- 
tions can  be  levied  with  the  feweft  inconveniencies.  Money  v/hich 
does  not  circulate  is  of  no  life  to  the  proprietors,  and  confequently 
can  be  of  no -utility  to  the  hate. 

Credit  is  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  paying  the  intereft  of - 
money  borrowed. 

Having  abundantly  infilled  bn  the  advantages  of  indullry  in  pro=. 
viding  for-  the  poor,  I now  come  to  confider  its  permanent  effeffa 
after  the  firfl;  end  has  been  accomplilhed.  If  a thoufand  pounds 
are  bellowed  upon  making  a fire-work,  a number  of  people  are 
thereby  employed,  and  gain  a temporary  livelihood.  If  the  fame 
fum  is  bellowed  for  making  n canal  for  watering  the  fields  of  a 
province,  adike  number  of  people  may  reap  the  fame  benefit,  and  - 
hitherto -aecounts  Hand  even  : but  the  fire-work  played  offj  what 
remains-,  but  the  fmoke  and  llink  of  the  powder  ? Whereas  the  ’ 
confequence  of  the  canal  is  a perpetual  fertility  to  a formerly  bar-'- 
ren  foil.  Here  I enter  again'  into  an  examination  and  confronta-^ 
tion  of  antient  and  modern  oeconomy.  I Ihew  that  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  antients  had  not  the  fame  tendency  to’deflroy  fimpli-- 
clty,  as  the  luxury  of  modern  times  has  ; becaufe  they  owed  their' 
magnificence  to  the  llavery  of  the  inferior  claffes  of  people,  who' 
got  no"-  return  for  their  labour  farther  than  bare  fubfiffence. 
Whereas  modern  magnificence  depends  upon  indullry,  which: 
draws  after  it  ftich  a’ retribution  in  money,  as  foon  enables  thofei 
who  at  firll  contributedTo  the  luxury  of  others,  to  call  for  the  like 
fervices  from ; an  inferior  clafs,  who  * are  • entering- on  the- courfe-* 
which  the  more  wealthy  abandon. 

I;  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  inquiry  into  the  principles  which* 
ought  to  regulate  the  ellablilhment  of-  trading  companies.  Thofe- 

prineiplesj 
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principles  relate  to  die  advantages  and  difadvantages  which,  feverally 
attend  them.  The  principal  advantage  in  common  to  all,  proceeds 
from  the  union  of  private  ftocks  ; confequently,  the  ftatefman 
.ought  to  protect  companies  fo  far  only  as  this  union  promotes  the 
end  for  which  they  were  inftituted : but  whenever  he  finds  that  the 
flrength  of  united  ftocks  is  made  ufe  of  to  opprefs  the  unincor- 
porated induftrious,  he  ought  to  take  thefe  under  his  protection, 
:by  providing  an  outlet  for  their  induftry,  by  which  he  will  fruftrate 
any  attempt  of  turning  that  into  a monopoly,  which  was  intended 

only  to  extend  trade  and  induftry. 

The  fecond  advantage  is  peculiar  to  fuck  companies  as  trade  to 
foreign  parts  under  exclufive  privileges.  By  thefe  a ftate  reaps  the 
benefit  of  keeping  prices  low  in  foreign  markets;  becaufe  the 
company  is  freed  from  the  competition  of  their  own  countrymen. 
But  the  inconvenience  refuiting  in  confequence  of  this,  is,  that  as 
the  company  buys,  fo  they  ^Xiofell  without  competidon.  The  me- 
thod, therefore,  of  preventing  the  bad  confequence  of  this,  is,  for 
the  ftate  conftantly  to  be  at  the  great  expence  of  every  fuch  fettle- 
ment  in  favour  of  foreign  trade  ; and  to  grant  the  exclufive  privi- 
lege in  favour  of  commerce  in  general,  and  not  in  the  common 
way,  as  an  indemnification  to  particular-people  for  the  expence  of 
making  the  fettlement,  or  from  other  political  comiderations.  When 
an  exclufive  privilege  is  granted  upon  fuch  principles,  the  ftate 
may  retain  a powder  of  infpecTiion  into  all  their  affairs,  and  may 
open  the  doors  of  the  company  to  new  fubfcribers,  in  proportion 
to  the  demand  for  the  trade,  in  place  of  allowing  the  company  to 
fwell  their  ftock  with  borrowed  money.  By  fuch  means  frauds  are 
prevented ; a foundation  is  laid  for  feveral  mercantile  operations, 
which  advance  the  profperity  of  the  ftate,  without  hurting  ther^^ 
company ; and  jealoufy  is  taken  av/ay,  by  preventing  the  too  clofe 
connedion  between  the  members  of  it,  when  few  in  number,  from 
^^gen^rating  into  an  opprefiive  and  fcandalous  monopoly. 

End  of  the  Second  Book, 
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advertisement. 

THIS  book,  which  treats  of  money,  contains  fuch  \ariety  of 
matter,  that  I have  fonnd  an  advantage  in  dividing  it  into  two 
parts.  In  the  firft,  the  principles  are  deduced  and  applied  prin- 
cipally to  the  domeftic  cireumftances  of  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
1 7(50,  when  this  book  was  written.  In  the  fecond,  the  interefts  of 
foreign  trade,  and  flate  of  coin  in  the  two  great  commercial  nations 
with  whom  we  are  in  correfpondence  are  taken  in. 

Mead-  of  a chapter  of  recapkulatioiL  at  the  end  of  the  book,  I 
found  here  that  a full  table  of  contents  would  give  the  reader  a 

creneral  view  of  the  fubjecT,  and  ferve  the,  purpofe  of  recolleaion 
o 

better. 
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APPLIED 

INTRODUCTION. 

IN  an  inquiry  like  this,  where,  at  almoft  every  ftep,  we  find  it 
branching  out  into  new  relations,  which  lead  to  different  chains 
of  confequences,  it  is  of  ufe  to  have  recourfe  to  every  expedient  for 
connedling  the  whole  together. 

For  this  purpofe,  an  introductory  chapter  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  futyeCl  feems  neceffary. 

The  reader  will  have  obferved  that  the  lafl  chapters  of  the  pre- 
ceding book  (thofe  I mean  which  treat  of  the  vibration  of  the  ba- 
lance of  wealth  and  of  circulation)  have  been  writ  with  a view  to 
introduce  the  fubjeCl  of  money. 

X X X 2 
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I tliouglit  it  better  to  anticipatQ  fome  principles  by  connecling" 
them  directly  with  thofe  of  trade,  than  to  introtiuce  this  part  of  my 
fubjecl  as  a new  treatife. 

The  aliiftance  our  memory  receives  from  fucli  a diRribution  muft 
compenfate  the  inconvenience  of  a few  repetitions.. 

I have,  in  the  lad  chapters  of  the  fecond  book  here  referred  to,, 
had  occafion  to  mention,  and  Rightly  to  point  out  fome  effential  dif- 
ferences between  coin  and  paper  money.  I have  Ihewn  the  great 
ufefulnefs  of  the  latter  in  fupporting  circulation. 

Although,  in  giving  the  definition  of  paper  money  in  the  twenty 
fixth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book,  I mentioned  credit  as  being  a term 
fvnonimous  with  it ; yet  this  was  done  only  for  the  fake  of  fim- 
plifying  our  ideas:  one  of  the  bell  expedients  for  cafting  light 
upon  an  intricate  fubjecT.  It  is  now  requifite  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference between  them. 

Symbolical  or  paper  money  is  but  a fpecies  of  credit : it  is  no 
more  than  the  meafure  by  v/liich  credit  is  reckoned.  Credit  is  the 
bafis  of  all  contradfs  betw-een  men : few  can  be  fo  fimultaneous  as 
not  to  leave  fome  performance,  or  preftation,  as  the  civilians  call 
it  on  one  fide  or  other,  at  leafl  for  a fhort  time,  in  fufpence.  He 
d’lerefore  who  fulfils  his  part,  gives  credit  to  the  party  who  only 
promifes  to  fulfil,  and  according  to  the  variety  of  contracTs,  the 
nature  of  the  preftations,  or  performances,  therein  flipulated,  and 
the  fecority  given  for  fulfilling  what  is  not  performed,  credit 
affumes  different  forms,  and  communicates  to  us  different  ideas. 
Paper  credit  or  fymbolical  money,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
fimple.  It  is  an  obligation  to  pay  the  intrinfic  value  of  certain  de- 
nominations of  money  contained  in  the  paper.  Here  then  lies  the 
difference  between  a payment  made  in  intrinfic  value,  and  another 
made  in  paper.  He  who  pays  in  intrinfic  value,  puts  the  perfon  to 
whom  he  pavs  in  the  real  poffeffion  of  what  he  owed  j and  this 
don'^  there  is  no  more  place  for  credit.  He  who  pays  in  paper 

nuts  his  creditor  only  in  poffeffion  of  another  perfon’s  obligation  to 
I " make 
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make  that  value  good  to  him:  here  credit  is  neceffar)"  even  after  the 
payment  is  made. 

Some  intrinfic  value  or  other,  therefore,  mnft  be  found  out  to 
form  the  balls  of  paper  money : for  without  that  it  is  impolTible  to 
fix  any  determinate  ftandard-worth  for  the  denominations  contained 
in  the  paper. 

I have  found  no  branch  of  my  fubjed  fo  difficult  to  reduce  to 
principles,  as  the  dodrine  of  money : this  difficulty,  however,  has 
not  deterred  me  from  undertaking  it.  It  is  of  great  confequence  to 
a ftatefman  to  underfiand  it  thoroughly  ; and  it  is  of  the  laft  im- 
Dortance  to  trade  and  credit,  that  the  money  of  a nation  be  kept 
liable  and  invariable. 

To  circumfcribe  combinations  as  much  as  the  nature  of  this  fub- 
jed  will  admit,  I have  in  the  firll  part  adhered  to  a dedudion  of 
general  principles,  taking  by  way  of  illullration,  as  I go  along,  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  Britifli  currency. 

In  the  fecond  part,  I lhall  examine  the  effeds  of  turning  coin 
into  a manufacliure,  by  fuperadding  the  price  of  fabrication  to  its 
value  j and  point  out  the  confequences  of  this  additional  comoina- 
tion  upon  exchange,  and  the  interell  of  trading  nations. 


what  mo- 
sey is. 


Defialtiofls. 


Money,  a 
fcale  for 
meafuring 
v>ilue. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  Money  of  Accomft. 


I.  r-r^HE  metals  have  folong  performed  the  life  of  money,  that 
A money  and  coin  are  become  almofl  fynonimous,  ahhough 
in  their  principles  they  be  quite  different. 

The  firft  thing  therefore  to  be  done  in  treating  of  money,  is,  to 
feparate  two  ideas,  which,  by  being  blended  together,  have  ver>^ 
o-reatly  contributed  to  throw  a cloud  upon  the  whole  fubjeft, 

^ Money,  which  I call  of  account,  is  no  more  than  an  arbitrary  fcale 
f equal  ^arts,  inojented  far  meafuring  the  refpedli^e  - ‘value  of  things 


}ible.  ^ . r 

Money  of  account,  therefore,  is  quite  a different  thing  from 

which  is  prke,  and  might  exift,  although  there  was  no  fuch 
hing  in  the  world  as  any  fubftance  which  could  become  an  ade- 
mate  and  proportional  equivalent,  for  every  commodity. 

The  fubjedt  therefore  of  the  firft  chapter  fhall  be,  i.  To  point  out 
he  principles  which  determine  the  value  of  things  ; 2.  The  ufe  of 
tn  invariable  fcale  to  meafure  their  value  •,  3.  How  the  invention 
)f  money  of  account  is  exaaiy  adapted  for  meafuring  the  value 
m the  one  hand,  and  meafuring  the  price  on  the  other;  and 
i How  it  preferves  itfelf  invariable  amidft  ail  the  flucTuations  not 
3nly  of  the  value  of  things  themfelves,  but  of  themetals  which  are 
mmmonly  confidered  as  the  meafures  of  their  value. 

“ ,mo.  Money  of  account,  which  I lhall  here  call  money,  performs  tae 
fame  office  with  regard  to  the  value  of  things,  that  degrees,  mi- 
nutes, feconds,  &c.  do  with  regard  to  angles,  or  as  fcales  do  to  geo- 
mans  or  to  plans  of  any  kind. 

all  Aefe  inventions,  there  is  conftantly  feme  denomination 
taken  for  the  tinit. 
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In  angles,  it  is  the  degree  ; in  geography,  it  is  the  mile,  or  league;  * 

in  plans,  the  foot,  yard,  or  toife ; in  money,  it  is  the  pound,  li^ore 
fioi'in,  8cc.  ’ 

The  degree  has  no  determinate  length,  fo  neither  has  that  part 
of  the  fcale  upon  plans  which  marks  the  unit:  the  ufefulnefs  of 
all  thofe  inventions  being  folely  confined  to  the  marking  of  pro- 
portion. 

^o  the  unit  in  money  can  have  no  invariable  determinate  pro- 
portion to  any  part  of  value,  that  is  to  fay,  it  cannot  be  fixed  to  any 
particular  quantity  of  gold,  filver,  or  any  other  commodity  what- 
foever. 

The  unit  once  fixed,  we  can  by  multiplying  it,  afcend  to  the 
greatefi:  value ; and  when  we  defcend  below  the  fubaltern  divifions 
of  this  unit,  we  have  the  alEftance  of  meafures  and  weights,  which 
render  the  operation  eafy.  Thus  in  England,  where  a farthing  is 
the  lowefl  denomination  of  money,  the  grains  of  wheat  are  bought 
by  meafure,  and  cherries  by  the  pound. 

II.  The  value  of  things  depend  upon  the  general  combination  of  Principles 
many  eircumHances^  which  however  may  be  reduced  to  four  prin-  mSheva- 
cipal  heads:  ine  of  things. 

imo.  The  abundance  of  the  things  to  be  valued. 

-ido.  The  demand  which  mankind  make  for  them. 

The  competition  between  the  demanders  ; and 
4fo.  The  extent  of  the  faculties  of  the  demanders.  The  function 
therefore  of  money  is  to  publifli  and  make  known  the  value  of 
things,  as  it  is  regulated  by  the  combination  of  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances. 


This  proposition  I think  is  felf-evident,  and  it  is  fufceptible  of  a 
thoufand  proofe ; I ihall  only  mention  one. 

Were  there  a determinate  proportion  between  certain  quantities- 
of  gold  and  filver,  and  certain  quantities  of  other  things  vendible, 
f do  nor  fee  how  prices  could  vary  while  the  proportion  of  quantity 
to  quantity  between  metals  and  things  remained  the  fame. 


Prices  nof- 
regulated  by 
the  quantity 
of  money,,. 


But 
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But  if  the  dehres  of  men  to  pofTefs  any  particular  commodity 
and  the  competition  between  them  to  acquire  it  be  capable  to  raife 
a thino-  formerly  of  the  loweft  ralue,  to  any  height,  and  if  the  ab- 
fence  of  thefe  circumstances  can  debafe  a thing  formerly  of  great 
value,  to  the  loweft  rate,  is  it  not  evident,  that  the  price,  that  is,  the 
eold  and  filver  people  poffefs  (even  allowing  that  it  may  upon  many 
occafions  promote  a competition  am.ong  them)  can  never  be  the 
meafure  of  their  fancies  or  caprices,  which  are  what  uonftitutes 

the  value  of  things.  i • r 

Subftances  are  valued  either  according  to  their  weight,  their  iu- 

..erficial  meafure,  the  meafure  of  their  bulk,  or  by  the  piece, 
Thefe  may  be  confidered  as  the  four  claffes  of  vendible  corporeal 

All  the  fpecies  of  each  clafs  according  to  their  different  qualities 
^oodnefs,  may  be  reduced  to  a proportion  of  value.  A pound  of 
of  lead,  of  different  grains,  of  different  butters,  or  of  what 
vou  will,  valued  by  the  pound,  may  at  any  preeife  time,  be  redm 
red  to  a fcale  of  proportional  values,  which  the  wants,  demands, 
competition  and  faculties  of  buyers  and  fellers,  keep  in  a perpetual 

far  therefore,  as  an  increafe  of  the  metals  and  com  fliall  pro- 
^n-e  an  increafe  of  demand,  and  a greater  competition  Aan  before, 
fo  far  will  that  circumftance  influence  the  rife  of  prices,  and  no 

^^The  value  of  commodities  therefore,  depending  upon  a general 
‘pt  combination  of  circumftances  relative  to  themfelves  and  to  the  fan- 
ponion  be-  ^ value  Ought  to  be  confidered  as  changing  on  > 

cefpea  to  one  another  ; confequently,  any  thing  which  troubles 
the  wants  of  _ | ^hc  afccrtaining  thofe  changes  of  proportion  *e 

“ ‘cans  ori  genera),  determinate  and  invariable  fcale.  mnft  be 

hurtful  to  trade  and  a clog  upon  alienation.  This  trouble  and  per- 
pleaty  is  the  infallible  confequence  of  every  vice  m the  policy  of 

rnoney  or  of  coin.  ^ 
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III.  It  may  here  be  demanded  what  neceflity  there  is  to  have  re- of 
courfe  to  fuch  a metaphyfical  dedu6lion  upon  fo  familiar  a fubjedl.  fng  between 
Do  we  not  fee  every  where,  that  things  are  valued  by  filver  and  gold 

coin,  and  that  there  is  no  occafion  to  reject  them  at  this  time,  in  ^ 
order  to  introduce  an  imaginary  fcale. 

I anfwer,  that  nothing  but  neceflity  obliges  me  to  introduce  this 
imaginary  fcale,  and  that  not  with  any  intention  to  rejefl  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  metals  in  performing  the  office  of  a meafure,  but  as  an 
aflillance  to  our  underflanding  for  comprehending  the  dodlrine  of 
money,  and  for  rightly  diftinguifhing  the  ideas  which  are  daily 
propofed  to  us  by  thofe  who  write  and  fpeak  concerning  its  theory. 

Could  gold  and  filver  coin  exactly  perfonn  the  office  of  money, 
it  would  be  abfurd  to  introduce  any  other  meafure  of  value ; but 
there  are  moral  and  phyfical  incapacities  in  the  metals,  which  pre- 
vent their  performing  the  funftion  of  a fcale : and  the  common 
opinion  being,  that  there  are  no  fuch  incapacities,  makes  it  necef- 
fary  to  expofe  them  in  the  clearefl  light,  by  fhewing  the  exaft  dif- 
ference between  price  (drat  is  coin)  confidered  as  a meafure,  and 
price  confidered  as  an  equivalent  for  value. 

The  inconfiftencies  which  follow,  when  we  depend  blindly  upon 
the  infallibility  of  the  metal’s  difcharging  this  double  office,  tend  to 
confound  the  whole  fyllem  of  our  ideas  concerning  thofe  matters. 

The  moral  as  well  as  phyfical  incapacities  inherent  in  the  metals, 
which  prevent  their  performing  exactly  the  office  of  money,  fhall 
be  afterwards  pointed  out.  I mull  at  prefent  explain  a little  farther 
the  nature  of  this  ideal  money. 

IV.  Money,  flriclly  and  philofophically  fpeaking,  is^  as  has  been  Money  of 
faid,  an  ideal  fcale  of  equal  parts.  If  it  be  demanded  what  ought 

to  be  the  ftandard  value  of  one  part?  I anfwer,  by  putting  another  howjou- 
queftion  j What  is  the  ftandard  length  of  a oegree,  a minute,  a 
fecond  ? 

It  has  none,  and  there  is  no  neceflity  of  its  liaving  any  other 
than  what  by  convention  mankind  think  fit  to  give  it.  , Bur  io  foon 
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as  one  part  becomes  determined,  by  the  nature  of  a fcale,  all  the 
reft  muft  follow  in  proportion. 

The  firft  ftep  being  perfectly  optional,  people  may  a(^uft  one  or 
more  of  thofe  part&  to  a precife  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  j; 
and  fo  foon  as  this  is  done,  and  that  money  becomes  realized,  aa 
it  were,  in  gold  and  filver,  then  it  acquires  a new  definition  j it 
then  becomes  thepnV^,  as-  ’well  as  the  nieofm-e  of  ’value. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  adjufting  the  metals  m the  fcale  of 
'i':aliie,.  that  they  themfelves  fhould  therefore  become  the  fcale,  as 
any  one  muft  readily  perceive. 

But  in  former  times,  before  the  introduclion  of  commerce,  when, 
mankind  had  lefs  occafion  to^  meafure  value  with  a fcrupulous- 
exactnefs,  the  permanent  nature  of  the  metals  rendf  cd  them  fufii- 
ciently  correcf,  both  to  ferve  as  the  fcale,  and  as  the  price  in  every 
alienation.  Since  the  introduction  of  commerce,  nations  have^ 
learned:  the  importance  of  reducing  their  refpeCtive  interefts  and 
debts,  to  the  niceft  equations  of  value  •,  and  thishas  pointed  out  the 
inconvenience  of  admitting  the  metals,  as  formerly,  to  ferve  both 
as  the  meafure  and  the  price  in  fuch  operations. 

Juft  fo  geographers  and  aftronomers  were  long  of  opinion,  that 
a degree  of  the  equator  was  a determinate  length  to.  meafure  every 
degree  of  latitude  upon  the  globe; 

They  then  confidered  the  earth  as.^a  fphere;  and  no  great  incon- 
veniency  was  found  to  refult  from  this  fuppofition.  But  as  accuracy 
made  a progrefs,  that  meafure  was  found  ta  be  incorreCl.  Degrees 
of  latitude  are  now  found  to  be  of  difterent  lengths  in  different  cli- 
mates ; and  perhaps  in  time,  it  will  be  found  that  no  two  degrees 
©f  any  great  circle  deferibed  upon  the  globe,  are  in  a geometrical 

equality. 

That  money,  therefore,  which  conftantly  preferves  an  equalwa> 
lue,  which  poifes  itfelf,  as  it  were,  in  a juft  equilibrium  between 
the  fluCluating  proportion  of  the  value  of  thingSj  is  the  only  per- 
manent and  equal  fcale,  by  which  value  can  be  meafured. 
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Of  this  kind  of  money,  and  of  the  podibility  of  edabliihing  it, 
■we  have  two  examples  : the  fird,  among  one  of  the  mod  know- 
ing ; the  fecond,  among  one  of  the  mod  ignorant  nations  of  the 
world.  The  bank  of  Amderdam  prefents  ns  with  the  one,  the 
coad  of  Angola  with  the  other. 

A dorin  banco  has  a more  determinate  valne  than  a pound 
of  dne  gold,  or  diver ; it  is  an  unit  which  the  invention  of  men, 
indru(d:ed  in  the  arts  of  commerce,  have  found  out. 

This  bank  money  dands  invariable  like  a rock  in  the  fea.  Ac- 
cording to  this  ideal  dandardare  the  prices  of  all  things  regulated; 
and  very  few  people  can  tell  exactly  what  it  depends  upon.  The 
precious  metals,  with  their  intrindc  value,  vary  with  regard  to 
this  common  meafure,  like  every  other  thing.  A pound  of  gold, 
a pound  of  diver,  a thoufand  guineas,  a thoufand  crowns,  a thou- 
fand  piadres,  or  a thoufand  ducats,  are  fometimes  worth  more, 
fometimes  worth  lefs  of  this  invariable  dandard  ; according  as  the 
proportion  of  the  metals  of  which  they  are  made  vary  between 
themfelves. 

No  adulterations  in  the  weight,  dnenefs,  or  denominations  of 
coin  have  any  efFecI  upon  bank  money.  Thefe  currencies  which 
the  bank  looks  upon  as  merchandize,  like  every  other  thing,  are 
either  worth  more  or  lefs  bank  money,  according  to  the  acftual  va- 
lue of  the  metals  they  are  made  of.  All  is  merchandize  with  re- 
fped;  to  this  dandard ; confequently,  it  dands  unrivalled  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  its  function  of  a common  meafure. 

The  fecond  example  is  found  among  the  favages  upon  the  Afri- 
can coad  of  Angola,  where  there  is  no  real  money  known.  Tlie 
inhabitants  there  reckon  by  macoutes ; and  in  fome  places  this  deno- 
mination is  fubdivided  into  decimals,  called  pieces.  One  macoute  is 
equal  to  ten  pieces.  This  is  jud  a fcalc  of  equal  parts  for  edi- 
mating  the  trucks  they  make.  If  a flieep,  e.  g.  be  wnrtli  i o,  an 
ox  may  be  worth  40,  and  a handful  of  gold  dud  1 000. 

Y V 'i’’  2 
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Money  of  account,  therefore,  cannot  be  fixed  to  any  material 
lubftance,  the  value  of  which  may  vary  with  refpeA  to  other 
things.  The  operations  of  trade,  and  the  effecTs  of  an  univerfal 
circulation  of  value,  over  the  commercial  world,  can  alone  adjuft 
the  fluctuating  value  of  all  kinds  of  merchandize,  to  this  inva- 
riable flandard.  This  is  a reprefentation  of  the  bank  money  of 
A,mfl;erdam,  which  may  at  all  times  be  mofl  accurately  fpecified  m 
a determinate  weight  of  filver  and  gold  ; but  which  can  never  be 
tied  down  to  that  precife  weight  for  twenty-four  hours,  any  more 
than  to  a barrel  of  herrings. 


HAP.  II. 


Qf  Artifdal  or  Material  monej^ 

irfefniarfs  L 'TTRQM  the  infancy  of  the  world,  at  leafl  as  far  back  as  our 
of  the  pre-  accounts  of  the  tranfail-ions  of  mankind  reach,  we  find 

■SmSf  they  had  adopted  the  precious  metals,  that  is  fdver  and  gold,  as 
of  cBooey.  canimon  meafure  of  value,  and  as  the  adequate- equivalent  for 

every  thing  alienable. 

The  metals  are  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpofe  *,  they  are 
perfectly  homogeneous : When  pure,  their  mafles,  or  bulks,  are 
exadly  in  proportion  ta  their  weights  : No  phyfical  difference  can, 
be  found  between  twa  pounds  of  gold,  or  filver,  let  them  be  the 
produflion  of  the  mines  of  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  or  America  : 
They  are  perfectly  malleable,  f ufible,.  and  fuffer  the  mofl  exaff  di- 
vifion  which-human  art  is  capable  to  give  them  : They  are  capable 
©f  being  mixed  with  one  another,  as  well-  as  widi  metals  of  a 
bafer,  that  is,  of  a lefs  homogeneous  nature,  fuch  as  copper.  By 

this  mixture  they  fpread  themfelvesmniformly  through  the  whole 
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mafs  of  the  compofed  lump,  fo  that  every  atom  of  it  becomes  pro- 
portionally poffeffed  of  a lhare  of  this  noble  mixture  *,  by  which 
means  the  fubdivifion  of  the  precious  metals  is  rendred  ver;^  ex- 

tenfive. 

Their  phyfical  qualities  are  invariable  ; they  lofe  nothing  by 
keeping  •,  they  are  folid  and  durable  *,  and  though  their  parts  are 
feparated  by  friaion,  like  every  other  thing,  yet  ftill  they  are  of 

the  number  of  thofe  which  fuffer  leaf!  by  it. 

If' money,  therefore,  ean  be  made  of  any  thing,  that  is,  if  the 
proportional  value  of  things  vendible  can  be  meafured  by  any 
thing  material,  it  may  be  meafured  by  the  metals. 

II  The  two  metals  being  pitched  upon  as  the  moft  proper  fub-  Adjuftfhg 
ftances  for  realizing  the  ideal  fcale  of  money,  thofe  who  under- 
rake  the  operation  of  adjufting  a llandard  mull  conftantxy  keep  lu 
their  eye  the  nature  and  qualities  of  a fcale,  as  well  as-  the  prin^ 

cinles  upon  which  it  is  formed.  , ^ n 

The  Lit  of  the  fcale  muft  conftantly  be  the  fame,  although. 

realized  in  the  metals,  or  the  whole  operation  fatls  in  the  moft 
effential  part.  This  realizing  the  unit  is  hke  adj"fting  a pair 
of  compaffes  to- a geometrical  fcale,  where  the  fmalleft  deviation, 
from  the  ezaft  opening  once  given  muftoccalion  an  mcorrea  mea- 
fure.  The  metals,  therefore,  are  to 'money  what  a pair  of  com- 

■nafles  is  to- a geometrical  fcale. 

' This  operatfonof  adjufting  themetals  to  the 

implies  an  exaft  and  determinate  proportion  of  both  metals  to  the 
moLy-miit,  realized  in  all  the  fpecies  and  denominations  of  com, 

wS  “e'  of  either 

from  any  coin,  if,  noti 

fcale,  overturns  the  whole  fyfte  _ - - ^^ar  the  fame 

withftanding  fuch  variation,  thefe  coi  _ ^ j 

denominations  as  before,  ^ ft  wouM  overturn, 

fulnefs  in-  meafuring  the  value  of  thmg., 


:Debafing 
and  raifing 
,a  ftandar.d, 
svhat. 


•The  altera- 
tion of  a 
iiandard, 
diow  to  be 
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the  ufefulnefs  of  a pair  of  compafTes,  to  fuffer  the  opening  to 
vary,  after  it  is  adjuiled  to  the  fcale  reprefenting  feet,  toifes,  miles, 
or  leagues,  by  which  the  diftances  upon  the  plan  are  to  be  mea- 
fured. 

III.  Uebaling  the  ftandard  is  a good  term  ; becaufe  it  conveys  a 
clear  and  diftina  idea.  It  is  diminifhing  the  weight  of  the  pure 
metal  contained  in  that  denomination  by  which  a nation  reckons, 
and  which  we  have  called  the  money-unit.  Raifing  the  ftandard  re- 
quires no  farther  definition,  being  the  diredt  contrary. 

IV.  Altering  the  ftandard  (that  is  raifing  or  debafing  the  value  of 
the  money-unit)  is  like  altering  the  national  meafures  or  weights. 
This  is  beft  difcovered  by  comparing  the  thing  altered  with  things 
of  the  fame  nature  which  have  fuffered  no  alteration.  Thus  if  the 
foot  of  meafure  was  altered  at  once  over  all  England,  by  adding  to 
it,  or  taking  from  it,  any  proportional  part  of  its  ftandard  length, 
the  alteration  would  be  beft  difcovered,  by/  comparing  the  new 
foot  with  that  of  Paris,  or  of  any  otlrer  country,  which  had  fuf- 
fered no  alteration.  Juft  fo,  if  the  pound  fterling,  wdiich  is  the 
Englifh  unit,  fliall  be  found  any  how  changed,  and  if  the  varia- 
tion it  has  met  with  be  difficult  to  afcertain,  becaufe  of  a compli- 
cation of  circumftanceSi  the  beft  Way  to  difcover  it  will  be  to  com- 
pare die  former  and  the  prefent  value  of  it  with  the  money  of 
other  nations  which  has  fuffered  no  variation.  This  the  courfe  of 
exchange  will  perform  with  the  greateft  exadlnefs. 

V.  Artifts  pretend,  that  the  precious  metals,  when  abfolutely 
pure  from  any  mixture,  are  not  of  fufficient  hardnefs  to  conftitute 
a folid  and  iafting  coin.  They  are  found  alfo  in  the  mines  mixed 
with  other  metals  of  a bafer  nature,  and  the  bringing  them  to  a 
ftate  of  perfect  purity  occafions  an  unneceffary  expence.  To  avoid, 
therefore,  the  inconvenience  of  employing  them  in  all  their  pu- 
rity, people  have  adopted  the  expedient  of  mixing  them  with  a 
determinate  proportion  of  other  metals,  which  hurts  neither  their  full- 
bility  malleability,  beauty,  or  luftre.  This  metal  is  called  alloy. 
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and  being  confidered  only  as  a fupport  to  the  princij^l  metal,  is 
accounted  of  no  Yalue  in  itfelf.  So  that  eleven  ounces  of  gold, 
when  mixed  with  one  ounce  of  lilver,  acquires,,  by  that  addition, 
no  augmentation  of  value  whatever. 

This  being  the  cafe,  we  Ihall,  as  much  as  poflible^  overlook  the 
exiftence  of  alloy,  in  fpeaking  of  money,  in  order  to  render  lan- 
guage lefs  fubjedl  to  ambiguity..  1 muft  except  fuch  cafes,  where 
the  conMering  the  mafs  of  the  compound  metal",  according  to  its 
weight,  can  be  accompanied  with  no  inconvenience. 


CHAP.  Ilf. 


Inc^acmes  of  th  Metals  fo  perform  the  office  (f  an  irmariahle 

meafure  of  -value. 

L 7 there  But  one  fpeeies  of  fiich  a fubffcance  as  we  have  Thefrary 
W reprefented  gold  and  lilver  to  be  : were  there  hut  one 
metal  polfeffing  the  qualities  of  purity,  divifibility,  and  durability ; to^one  aao-- 
the  inconveniences  in  the  ufe  of  it  for  money  would- be  fewer  by* 
far  than  they  are  found  to  be  as  matters  Hand. 

Such  a metal  might  then,  by  an  unlimited  diviiion  into  parts 
exaaiy  equal,  be  made  to  ferve  as-  a tolerable  Iteady  anduniverfaK 
meafure.  But  the  rivallhip  between  the  metals,-  and  the  perfe<5t 
equality  which  is  found  between  all  their  phyfical  qualities,  fo  far- 
as  regards  purity,  and-  divifibility,  render  them  fo  equally  welP 
adapted  to  ferve  as  the  common  meafure  of  value,  that- they  are 
univerfally  admitted  to  pafs  current  as  money.. 

What  is  the  confeqnence  of  this  That  the  onemealures  the^^^«^ 
value  of  the  other,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other  thing.  NowthefJ— - 
moment  any  meafure  begins  to  be-  meafured  by  another,  whofe 
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proportion  to  it  is  not  phyfically,  perpetually,  and  invariably  the 
fame,  all  the  ufefulnefs  of  fuch  a meafure  is  loft.  An  example 
will  make  this  plain. 


'Confeqaen- 
ces  whea 
they  vary. 


A foot  of  meafure  is  a determinate  length.  An  EnglLQi  foot  may 
be  compared  with  the  Paris  foot,  or  with  that  of  the  Rhine ; that 
is  to  fay,  it  may  be  meafured  by  them ; and  the  proportion  be- 
tween their  lengths  may  be  exprelTed  in  numbers  ; which  propor- 
tion will  be  the  fame  perpetually.  The  meafuring  the  one  by  the 
other  will  occafion  no  uncertainty  ; and  we  may  fpeak  of  lengths 
by  Paris  feet,  and  be  perfectly  well  underftood  by  others  who  are 
iifed  to  meafure  by  the  Englilh  foot,  or  by  the  foot  of  the 
Rhine. 

But  fuppofe  that  a youth  of  twelve  years  old  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  meafure  from  time  to  time,  as  he  advances  in  age,  by  the 
length  of  his  own  foot,  and  that  he  divides  this  growing  foot  into 
inches  and  decimals:  .what  can  be  learned  from  his  account  of 
meafures  ? As  he  increafes  in  years,  his  foot,  inches,  and  fubdivi- 
fions  will  be  gradually  lengthening  ; and  were  every  man  to  fol- 
low his  example,  and  meafure  by  his  own  foot,  then  the  foot  of  a 
meafure  now  eftablifhed  would  totally  ceafe  to  be  of  any  utility. 

This  is  juft  the  cafe  with  the  two  metals.  There  is  no  determi- 
nate invariable  proportion  between  their  value;  and  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  is,  that  when  they  are  both  taken  for  meafuring 
the  value  of  other  things,  the  things  to  be  meafured,  like  the 
len<>-ths  to  be  meafured  by  the  young  man’s  foot,  without  changing 
thefr  relative  proportion  between  themfelves,  change  however 
with  refpecl  to  the  denominations  of  both  their  meafures.  An  ex- 
ample wdll  make  this  plain. 

Let  us  fuppofe  an  ox  to  be  worth  three  thoufand  pounds  weight  of 
wheat  and  the  one  and  the  other  to  be  worth  an  ounce  of  gold, 
and  the  ounce  of  gold  to  be  worth  exactly  fifteen  ounces  of  filver : 
If  the  cafe  ftiould  happen,  that  the  proportional  value  between  gold 

and  filver  ftiould  come  to  be  as  14  is  to  i,  would  not  the  ox,  and 

con- 
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confequently  the  wheat,  be  efliraated  at  lefs  in  filver,  and  more  in 
goln,  than  formeily  ? I afk  farther,  if  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
any  iiate  to  prevent  this  variation  in  the  meafure  of  the  value  of 
oxen  and  wneat,  without  putting  into  the  unit  of  their  money  lefs 
filver  and  more  gold  than  formerly. 

If  therefore  any  particular  Hate  fhould  fix  the  ftandard  of  the  Defeats  of 
unit  of  their  money  to  one  fpecies  of  the  metals,  while  in  facf  a^ldZd. 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  aclually  employed  in  meafuring 
value  ; does  not  fuch  a fiate  refemble  the  young  man,  who  niea- 
fures  all  by  his  growing  foot.  For,  if  filver,  for  example,  be  re- 
tained as  the  ftandard,  while  it  is  gaining  upon  gold  one  fifteenth 
additional  value  ; and  if  gold  continues  all  the  while  to  determine 
the  value  of  things  as  well  as  filver,  it  is  plain  that,  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes,  this  filver  meafure  is  lengthening  daily,  like  the 
young  man’s  foot,  fince  the  fame  weight  of  it  muft  become  every 
day  equivalent  to  more  and  more  of  the  fame  commodity ; not- 
withftanding  that  we  fuppofe  the  fame  proportion  to  fubfift,  with- 
out the  leaft  variation,  between  that  commodity  and  every  other 
fpecies  of  things  alienable. 

After  having  expofed  the  matter  in  this  light,  I think  it  can  Arguments 
hardly,  with  reafon,  be  urged,  that  notwithftanding  it  be  admitted 
that  gold  and  filver  may  change  their  proportion  of  value  with  re- 
gard to  one  another,  yet  ftill  this  does  not  prevent  filver  from  re- 
maining the  ftandard,  witliout  any  inconvenience  for  the  follow- 
ing reafons. 

inio.  Becaufe,  when  it  is  confidered  as  a ftandard,  it  never  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  changing  its  value  with  regard  to  gold  ; but 
that  gold  ought  to  be  confidered  as  changing  its  value  with  regard 
to  filverr 

■zdo.  Becaufe  being  the  meafure  itfelf,  it  is  abfurd  to  confider  it 
as  the  thing  meafured  ; that  therefore  it  retains  all  the  requifites  of 
an  invariable  fcale ; fince  it  meafures  all  things  according  to  the 
proportion  they  bear  to  itfelf,  which  phyfically  never  can  vary.  And, 

VOL.  I.  ’ Z z z 
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That  a perfon  who  has  borrowed  a cenain  weight  of  filver 
from  another,  is  obliged  to  repay  the  fame  weight  of  lilver  he  had 
borrowed ; although  at  that  time  lilver  ihould  be  of  greater  value 
than  when  he  borrowed  it. 

I anfwer  to  the  firft  argument : That  if  in  facf  filver  becomes  of 
more  or  lefs  value  with  rei^ecT  to  merchandize,  with  refpecf  to 
gold,  and  with  refpedl  to  bank  money,  by  there  being  a greater  or 
lefs  demand  for  it  than  there  v/as  before ; I cannot  fee  how  calling 
it  a ftandard,  can  remove  this  inconvenience,  which  is  infeparable 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing ; nor  how  vsre  can  change  a matter  of 
by  changing  our  lairguage^  and  by  faying,  that  merchandize, 
gold,  and  bank  money,  become  of' more  value,  or  of  lefs  value, 
with  refpecf  to  filver,  in  proportion  as.  the  demand  for  them  is 
greater  or  lefs.  This  language  we  mull  ufe,  although  we  know 
for  certain  that  thefe  things  remain  in  the  esaa  relative  proportion 
of  quantity  and  demand  as  before:  And  although  it  Ihould  evi- 
dently appear,  that  a demand  for  filver  has  raifed  the  price  of  it, 
with  refpecf  to  every  thing  it  meafured  the  day  before. 

If  the  yard  in  a mercer’s  Ihop  Ihould  be  fubje6f  to  fuch  revolu- 
tions, in  confequence  of  the  wood  it  was  made  of ; and  if  in  mea- 
furing  a piece  of  ftuff  to  a cuftomer,  which  the  mercer  had  bought 
by  this  yard  the  day' before  for  50  yards,  he  Ihould  find  the  piece 
meafure  but  40,  it  \TOuld  not  be  eafy  to  perfuade  him,.  I believe, 
that  his  piece  was  become  Ihorter ; but  fuppofe  he  Ihould  have  the- 
Gurfofity  to  meafure  over  again  ah  the  pieces  in  his- Ihop,  and  that 
he  Ihould  find  exactly  one  fifth  diminution  upon  the  length  of 
every  one,  would  he  not  very  rationally  conclude  that  his  yard  was 
grown  longer,  and  would  he  not  run  immediately  to  his  neigh- 
bour’s Ihop  and  compare  it  ?- 

As  to  the  fecond  argument,  I agree  that  filver  may  at  all  times 
very  exactly  meafure  the  value  of  things  with  refpe.a  to  itfelf;  but 
this  gives  us  no  idea  of  an  univeiTal  meafure. 


I can 
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I can  meafure  the  proportion  of  the  length  of  things,  with  any 
rod  or  with  any  line,  the  length  of  which  I know  nothing  about ; 
but  no  body  calls  this  meafuring,  becaufe  I cannot  compare  the 
things  meafured,  with  any  other  thing  which  I have  not  meafured 
with  the  fame  rod  or  line,  as  I might  eafily  do,  had  I meafured 
with  a foot,  yard,  or  toife ; confequently  the  intention  of  meafuring 
in  fuch  a cafe  is  almoft  entirely  loft. 

To  the  third  argument,  I anfwer,  that  I fubfcribe  very  willingly 
to  the  truth  of  that  propofition ; providing  that  by  filver  is  under- 
ftood  the  bare  metal,  without  attending  to  its  additional  quality  of 
the  univerfal  ftandard  meafure  of  value.  But  if  I borrow  the  filver 
not  as  bullion,  but  as  coin  (the  common  meafure  of  value)  then  I 
fay,  that  I overpay  in  giving  back  the  fame  weight  I had  received. 

Is  there  any  thing  more  familiar  than  fuch  examples  ? I borrow 
loo/.  from  my  neighbour,  he  propofes  to  give  fo  much  of  the  va- 
lue in  grain  j I accept.  The  price  of  grain  rifes  about  the  term  of 
payment ; can  I be  obliged  to  repay  an  equal  quantity  of  grain  in 
payment  of  a proportional  part  of  what  I owe  ? By  no  means  ; be- 
caufe I did  not  receive  the  grain  as  any  thing  but  as  a fpecies  of 
money.  But  if  I boiTow  fome  quarters  of  grain  to  be  repaid  in 
harveft,  then  I am  obliged  to  reftore  grain  for  grain,  becaufe  in 
that  cafe  I did  not  receive  the  grain  as  money,  but  as  a commodity. 

Buying  and  felling  are  purely  conventional,  and  no  man  is  ufefulEefs 
obliged  to  give  his  merchandize  at  what  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  verfal  mea 
proportion  of  its  worth.  The  ufe,  theretore,  or  an  uniV'..,rfit.l  mea- 
fare,  is,  to  mark,  not  only  the  relative  value  of  the  things  to  which 
it  is  applied  as  a meafure,  but  to  difcover  in  an  inftant  the  propor- 
tion between  the  value  of  tliofe,  and  of  every  other  coiximodity 
valued  by  a determinate  meafure  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Were  pounds  fterling,  livres,  florins,  piaftres,  &c.  which  are  all 
money  of  account,  invariable  in  their  values,  wnat  a facility  would 
it  produce  in  all  converfions,  what  an  afliftanee  to  trade ! But  as 

they  are  all  limited  or  fixed  to  coins,  and  confequently  vary  fiom 

v T -7  o time 
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time  to  time,  this  example  Ihews  the  utility  of  the  invariable  mea- 
fiire  which  we  have  defcribed. 

The;  have  There  is  another  circumftance  -which  incapacitates  the  metals 
two  values,  e nerforming  the  office  of  money  ; the  fubHance  of  which  the 
„iade.  isacommodiOh  which  rifes  and  finks  in  its  value 
with  refpecT  to  other  commodities,  according  to  the  wants,  com- 
petition, and  caprices  of  mankind.  The  advantage,  therefore, 
found  in  putting  an  intrinfic  value  into  that  fubftance  which  per- 
forms the  funcTion  of  money  of  account,  is  compenfated  by  the 
inftability  of  that  intrinfic  value  -,  and  the  advantage  obtained  by 
the  ftability  of  paper,  or  fymbolical  money,  is  compenfated  by  the 
defecT  it  commonly  has  of  not  being  at  all  times  fufceptible  of 

realization  into  folid  property,  or  intrinfic  value.  - , . 

In  order,  therefore,  to  render  material  money  more  perfect,  this 
ouahty  of  metal,  that  is  of  a commodity,  ffiould  be  taken  from  it 
Ind  in  order  to  render  paper  money  more  perfecT,  it  ought  to  be 
made  to  circulate  upon  metallic  or  land  fecuri^.  The  expedient 
with  regard  to  the  metals  flrall  find  a place  in  this  inquiry  (in  the 
chapter  of  mifcellaneous  queftions  at  the  end  of  thk  book  article 
4th>  What  regards  the  paper  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe,  and  belongs 

to  tbc  doiTriuc  of  crcdiL.  ^ 

V-  II  There  are  feveral  fmaller  inconveniences  accompanying  the 
r;;„ieV-  ‘ „,etals,  which  we  fliall  here  ffiortly  enumerate,  referring 

5 Si-h.  difeuffion  of  all  the  confequences  they  draw  along  with  them, 

until  we  come  to  confider  the  operations  of  trade  and  money,  upon 
the  complicated  inteiefts  of  mankind.  . v , 

, . 4,  money  made  of  gold  or  filver  can  circ-ulate  long,  wiffiout 

iLSr  i„q‘;Vof  its  weight,  although  it  all  along  preferves  the  fame  deno- 
• Tills  reprefents  the  contraaing  a pair  of  compaffes 

wlhch  had  been  rightly  adjufted  to  the  fcale.  Such  a defecT  mull 
-ivne-r  ftriking,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  principles  (a-ready  laid 
down)  which  neceffarily  influence  the  fixing  of  a ftandard. 

2do.  Another 
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‘ido  Another  inconvenience  proceeds  from  the  fabrication  ofltisinac- 

r . 1 • -1  • curately 

money.  Suppofing  the  faith  of  Princes  who  com  money  to  be  m-coiaed. 
violabie,  and  the  probity,  as  well  as  capacity,  or  thofe  to  whom 
they  commit  the  infpedtion  of  the  finenefs  of  the  metals  to  be  fuf- 
ficieht,  it  is  hardly  poflible  for  workmen  to  render  every  piece 
.€xa<5fly  of  a proper  weight,  or  to  preferve  the  due  proportion  be- 
tween pieces  of  ditterent  denominations ; that  is  to  fay,  lO  make 
every  ten  iixpences  exa6tly  of  the  fame  weight  with  every  crown 
piece  and  every  five  fhillings  flruck  in  a coinage.  In  pioportion  to 
fuch  inaccuracies,  the  parts  of  the  fcale  become  unequal. 

'itio  Another  inconvenience,  and  far  from  being  inconfiderable,  The  coinage 

^ ^ » f -y  • * C * scius  to  its 

fiow^s  from  the  expence  requifite  for  tne  coming  or  money,  t nis 
expence  adds  to  its  value  as  a m^anufadture,  without  adding  any 
thing  to  its  weight.  I fliall  take  notice,  in  the  proper  place,  of  the 
(’Qj^feq-Qgnces  w'hich  attend  this  inconvenience,  even  to  nations 


where  coinage  is  free. 

Ato.  The  laft  inconvenience  I fhall  mention,  is,  that  by  fixing  the 
‘money  of  account  entirely  to  the  coin,  without  having  any  Tlaj  vajue  ^ 
pendent  common  meafure  (to  mark  and  control  thefe  deviations. arbitrarily 
from  mathematical  exaclnefs,  which  are  either  infepaiable  from  ^ 
the  m.etals  themfelves,  or  from  the  fabrication  of  them)  the  wdrole 
meafure  of  value,  and  all  the  relative  interefts  of  debtors  and  cre- 
ditors, become  at  the  difpofal  not  only  of  workmen  in  the  mant, 
of  Jews  w^ho  deal  in  money,  of  clippers  and  walhers  of  com,  but 
they  are  alfo  entirely  at  the  mmrcy  of  Princes,  who  have  the  right 
of  coinage,  and  who  have  frequently  alfo  the  right  of  raifing  ^or 
debafing  the  ftandard  of  the  coin,  according  as  they  find  it  moil  for 

their  prefent  and  temporary  intereft. 

Several  of  the  inconveniences  we  have  here  enumerated,  may  ap-  Trade 
pear  trifling,  and  fo  they  are  found  to  be  in  countries  where  com-  fiuaHeft  de- 
ni erce  is  little  known  *,  but  the  operations  or  trade  fuipafs  in 
the  conceptions  of  any  man  but  a merchant ; and  as  a prooi.  Or  ^his, 

it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  one  fliilling  can  haiviH  m e a 

trrain 
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grain  of  its  weight,  either  by  fraud  or  circulation,  without  contri- 
buting by  that  circumftance,  towards  the  diminution  of  the  Ran- 
dard  value  of  the  money-unit,  or  pound  fteriing,  over  all  England, 
as  I hope  to  be  able  to  fhew  both  by  reafon  and  fa^ts. 

All  and  every  one  of  thefe  inconveniences  to  which  coin  is  ex- 
pofed,  difappear  in  countries  where  the  ufe  of  pure  ideal  money  of 
account  is  properly  ellablilhed. 


CHAP.  IV, 

Methods  which  may  he  fropofed for  leffening  the  f ever al  inconveniences 
to  which  material  Money  is  liable, 

I.  T N tliis  chapter,  I fhall  point  out  the  methods  which  may  be 
* i propofed  for  leffening  the  inconveniences  to  which  all  coin 
is  liable,  in  order  thereby  to  make  it  refemble  as  much  as  poliible 

the  invariable  fcale  of  ideal  money  of  accompt. 

To  propofe  the  throwing  out  of  coin  altogether,  becaufe  it  is 
liable  to  inconveniences,  and  the  reducing  all  to  an  ideal  llandard, 
is  affing  like  the  tyrant  who  adjufted  every  man’s  length  to  that  of 
liis  own  bed,  cutting  from  the  length  of  thofe  who  were  taller  than 
himfelf,  and  racking  and  ftretching  the  limbs  of  fuch  as  he 
Tf  f h - found  to  be  of  a lower  ftature.  The  ufe  of  theory  in  political  ma^ 
oiy  hipoii-  jg  not  only  to  difcover  the  methods  of  removing  all  abufes,  it 
S muft  alfo  lend  its  aid  towards  palliating  inconveniences  which  are 

not  eafily  cured.  . , , . t ^ 

The  inconveniences  from  the  variation  in  the  relative  value  o. 

Si'ag'Si  the  metals  to  one  another,  may  in  feme  meafme  be  obviated  by 
SnSSotthe  following  expedients. 

between  the 
value  of  the 
jnetels. 
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zmo.  By  confidering  one  only  as  the  ftandard,  and  leaving  the 
other  to  feek  its  own  value,  like  any  other  commodity. 

^-do.  By  confiderlng  one  only  as  the  llandard,  and  fixing  the  value 
of  the  other  from  time  to  time  by  authority,  according  as  the  mar- 
ket price  of  the  metals  fhall  vary. 

3fio.  By  fixing  the  ftandard  of  the  unit  according  to  the  mean- 
proportion  of  the  metals,  attaching  it  to  neither ; regulating  the 
coin  accordingly;  and  upon  every  confiderable  variation  in  the  pro- 
portion between  them,  either  to,  make  a new  coinage,  or  toraife  the 
denomination  of  one  of  the  fpecies,  and  leaver  it  in  the  other,  in- 
order  to  preferve  the  unit  exadfly  in  the  mean  proportion  between 
the  gold  and  filver.  This  idea  is  dark,  but  it  fhall  afterwards  be' 
fuxficiently  explained. 

4?(7.v^To  have  two  units,  and  two  ftandardSj  one  of  gold,  and.  one 
©f  filver,  and  to  allow  every  body  toftipulate  in  either. 

Sto.  Or  laft  of  all,  to  oblige  all  debtors  to  pay  one  haifi  in  gold’ 
and  one  half  in  the  filver  ftandard. 

I have  here  propofed  the  attaching  the  ftandard  to  one  of  the  fpe- 
cies, as  a remedy  againft  the  effedls  of  variation  between  the  metals,- 
becaufe  when  that  is  done,  the  confequences  are  not  fo  hurtful  as 
when  the  unit  is  affixed  to  both,  as  I fhall  prove  in  its  proper  place. 

The  regulating  the  proportion  of  that  metal  which  is  confidered 
as  merchandize,  to  the  other  which  is  confidered  as  the  ftandard,, 
upon  every  variation  in  the  market  price  of  bullion,  as  well  as  the* 
other  expedient  of  ftxiking  the  unit  according  to  the  mean  propor- 
tion, is  an  endlefs  labour,  and  implies  a neceffity  either  of  per- 
petually recoining,  or  of  introducing  fraclions  of  value  into  the: 
current  coin,  which  cannot  fail  to  embarrafs  circulation. 

The  eflablifhing  two  units,  the  one  of  gold,-  and  the  other  of  filver,. 
does  not  render  the  unit  of  money  any  more  invariable  than  before  ;• 
all  that  can  be  faid  for  this  expedient,  is,  that  money  becomes, 
thereby  more  determinate,  and  that  people  who  enter  into  permanent 
contrafts  are,  atleaft,  apprifed  of  the  confequences  of  the  varying  of 
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the  proportion  of  the  metals,  and  may  regniate  their  interefts  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  lull  expedient  of  making  debtors  pay  half  in  gold  and  half 
in  iilver,  would  aniwer  every  inconvenience,  providing  all  cre- 
ditors were  fuppofed  to  melt  the  money  down  upon  receiving  it,  in 
order  to  fell  it  for  bullion  5 but  as  that  is  not  the  cafe,  it  would  be 
nroper,  together  with  this  expedient,  to  be  alfo  very  exacf  in  ob- 
ferving  the  market  proportion  of  the  metals  in  tne  com ; becaufe 
it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  every  fmall  payment  can  be  made  in 
both  fpecies,  and  wherever  this  is  omitted,  every  former  inconve- 
nience may  take  place. 

Other  imperfections  of  coin  have  been  already  enu- 
merated They  relate  either  to  its  wear,  the  want  of  exacTnef?  in 
the  fabrication,  the  price  of  coinage,  or  the  opportunity  thereby 
afforded  to  Princes  to  adulterate  and  change  the  ftandard. 

^mo.  As  to  the  firft  the  bed  expedients  are,  i.  To  ftrike  the  greateff 
part  of  the  coin  in  large  folid  pieces,  having  as  little  furface  as 
poffible,  confidently  with  beauty  and  eafe  of  fabrication. 

2. ^  To’  order  large  fums  (of  filver  at  lead)  to  circular  in  bags  of 
determinate  fums,  and  determinate  weights,  all  in  pieces  of  the 
larger  denominations. 

3.  To  make  all  light  coin  whatfoever  go  by  weight,  upon  the 

requifition  of  the  perfon  who  is  to  recehe  it. 

'zdo.  As  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  fabrication,  there  is  no  other 
remedy  than  a dricf  attention  in  government  to  a matter  of  fo  great 

. rtflo.  The  price  of  coinage  principally  affeffs  the  intered  of  na- 
tions with  regard  to  foreign  trade ; confequently,  trading  states 
fhould  endeavour,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  to  obferve  the  fame  regu- 
lations xvith  their  neighbours,  in  every  thing  which  regards  the 
coin.  The  confequence  of  this  inconvenience  to  thofe  within 
the  fociety  is  unavoidable,  and  therefore  no  remedy  can  be  pro 

pofed. 


Ato.  The 
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^to.  The  ellablifliment  of  public  credit  is  the  bell  fecurity  againft  Agaiaft  ar- 
all  adulterations  of  the  ftandard.  No  fundamental  law  can  bind 
up  a Prince  s hands  lb  eifedtuahy  as  nis  own  interefl.  While  a value  of 
Prince  lives  within  his  income,  he  will  have  no  occaiion  to  adul- 
terate  the  coin ; when  he  exceeds  it,  he  will  (in  a trading  nation) 
have  recourfe  to  credit,  and  if  once  he  eftabiilhes  that,  he  mull 
give  over  meddling  with  the  ftandard  of  his  coin,  or  he  will  get 
no  body  to  lend  him  any  more.  The  only  Prince  who  can  gain  by 
adulterating  of  the  ftandard,  is  he  who  feeks  for  extraordinary  fnp- 
plies  out  of  a treafure  already  formed. 

Thefe  are,  briefly,  the  expedients  to  be  put  in  practice  by  thofe 
governments  which  have  the  profperity  of  their  fubjecfts  at  heart. 

The  infinite  variety  of  circumftances  relating  to  every  ftate  can 
alone  decide  as  to  thofe  which  are  refpedlively  proper  to  be  adopted 
by  each.  Our  bufinefs  at  prefent  is  to  point  out  the  variations  to 
which  the  value  of  the  money-unit  is  expofed,  from  every  diforder 
in  the  coin ; and  to  fliew  that  as  far  as  the  value  of  the  unit  Ihall 
appear  affeded  by  them,  fo  far  muft  material  money  in  fuch  a cafe 
be  defective. 


CHAP.  V. 

aviations  to  which  the  V alue  of  the  Money-unit  is  expofed  from 

every  diforder  in  the  Coin. 

I.  y ET  us  fuppofe,  at  prefent,  the  only  diforder  to  confift  in  a 
-i — t want  of  the  due  proportion  between  the  gold  and  filver  in 
the  coin. 

This  proportion  can  only  be  eftablilhed  by  the  market  price  of  How  the  _ 
the  metals  ; becaufe  an  augmentation  and  rife  in  the  demand  for  of  the^me-^ 
VOL.  L A a a a gold  f 

^ to  vary. 
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gold  or  Elver  has  the  effect  of  augmenting  the  value  of  the  metal 
demanded.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  to-day  one  pound  of  gold  may  buy 
fifteen  pounds  of  filver ; if  to-morrow  there  be  a high  demand  for 
Elver,  a competition  among  merchants,  to  have  filver  for  gold, 
will  enfue,  they  will  contend  who  ffiall  get  the  filver  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  pounds  for  one  of  gold : this  will  raife  the  price  of  it,  and 
in  proportion  to  their  views  of  profit,  fome  will  accept  of  lefs  than 
The  vari-  the  fifteen  pounds.  This  is  plainly  a rife  in  the  filver,  more  pro- 
ation  ought  . ^ becaufe  it  is  the  competition  for 

to  be  re-  -T  / ^ , • • • -i  r 

ferred  to  the  the  filver  wliich  has  occafioned  the  variation  in  the  tormer  propor- 
Se^S'’’  tion  between  the  metals.  Had  the  competition  for  gold  carried  the 
to  the  fink-  proportion  above  i to  ly,  I fhould  then  have  faid  that  the  gold  had 

rifen. 

As  it  is,  therefore,  the  demmtd  for  either  gold  or  filver  which 

makes  the  price  of  the  metals  to  vary,  I think  language  would  be 
* more  correff  (in  fpeaking  concerning  the  metals  only)  never  to 
mention  the  ftnking  of  the  price' of  either  gold  or  filver.  As  to  every 
other  merchandize,  the  exprefiion  is  very  proper ; becaufe  the 
diminifliing  of  the  price  of  one  commodity,  does  not  fo  effentially 
imply  the  rife  of  any  other,  as  the  finking  of  one  of  the  metals 
mull  imply  the  riling  of  the  other,  fince  they  are  the  only  meafures 
of  one  another’s  worth.  I would  not  be  here  underllood  to  mean 
that  the  term  Jinking  of  the  price  of  gold  or  filver  is  improper , all  I 
fay  is,  that  the  other  being  equally  proper,  and  conveying  with  it 
the  caufe  of  the  variation  (to  wit,  the  competition  to  acquire  one 
metal  preferably  to  the  other)  may  be  preferred,  and  this  the  rather, 
that  from  ufing  thefe  terms  promifcuoully  (gold  h-a-S,  fallen,  in  place 
of  filver  has  rifen ) we  are  apt  to  believe,  that  the  falling  of  the 
price  of  the  metal,  mull  proceed  from  fome  augmentation  of  the 
quantity  of  it ; whereas  it  commonly  proceeds  from  no  other  caufe 
than  a higher  demand  than  formerly  for  the  other. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  a Rate  having,  with  great  exacTnefs, 

examined  the  proportion  of  the  metals  in  the  market,  and  having 

- determined 
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determined  the  precife  quantity  of  each  for  realizing  or  reprefent- 
ing  the  money-unit,  Ihall  execute  a moft  exacSt  coinage  of  gold  and 
filver  coin.  As  long  as  that  proportion  continues  unvaried  in  the 
market,  no  inconvenience  can  refult  from  that  quarter,  in  making 
ufe  of  the  metals  for  money  of  account. 

But  let  us  fuppoie  the  proportion  to  change;  that  the  filver,  for  How  the 

-1  1 It  •II'  ri  tnoney-unlt 

example,  lliall  rife  in  its  value  with  regard  to  gold ; will  it  not  rol-  of  account  is 

low,  from  that  moment,  that  the  unit  realized  in  the  filver,  will 
become  of  more  value  than  the  unit  realized  in  the  gold  coin  ? ffoy  the  va- 

' But  as  the  law  has  ordered  them  to  pafs  as  equivalents  for  one  the  metais. 
another,  and  as  debtors  have  always  the  option  of  paying  in  what 
legal  coin  they  think  fit,  will  they  not  ail  choofe  to  pay  in  gold, 
and  will  not  then  the  filver  coin  be  melted  down  or  exported,  in 
order  to  be  fold  as  bullion,  above  the  value  it  bears  when  it  circu- 
lates in  coin  ? Will  not  this  paying  in  gold  alfo  really  diininifli  the 
value  of  the  money-unit,  fince  upon  this  variation  every  thing  mull 
fell  for  more  gold  than  before,  as  we  have  already  obferved  ? 

Confequently,  merchandize  which  have  not  varied  in  their  rela-  The  true 
tive  value  to  any  other  thing  but  to  gold  and  filver,  muft  be  mea  pro- 
fured  by  the  mean  proportion  of  the  metals,  and  the  application  of  po™1he 
any  other  meafure  to  them  is  altering  the  ftandard.  If  they  are  value  of  the 
meafured  by  the  gold,  the  ftandard  is  debafed ; if  by  filver,  it  is 

raifed,  as  fliall  prefently  be  proved. 

If  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  melting  down  the  filv^er , the 
ftate  ftiall  give  up  affixing  the  value  of  their  unit  to  both  fpecies  at 
once,  and  ftiall  fix  it  to  one,  leaving  the  other  to  feek  its  price 
as  any  other  commodity,  in  that  cafe  no  doubt  the  melting  down 
of  the  coin  will  be  prevented ; but  will  ever  this  reftore  the  value  of 
the  money-unit  torts  former  ftandard?  Would  it,  for  example,  in 
the  foregoing  fuppofition,  raife  the  debafed  value  of  the  money- 
unit  in  the  gold  coin,  if  that  fpecies  were  declared  to  be  the  ftan- 
dard ? It  would  indeed  render  filver  coin  purely  a merchandize, 
and  by  allowing  it  to  feek  its  value,  would  certainly  prevent  it  from 

A a a a 2 being 
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being  melted  down  as  before  ; becaufe  the  pieces  would  rife  con- 
ventionally in  their  denomination  ; or  an  agio,  as  it  is  called,  would 
be  taken  in  payments  made  in  lilver ; but  the  gold  would  not,  on 
that  account,  rife  in  its  value,  or  begin  to  purchafe  any  more  mer- 
chandize than  before.  Were  therefore  the  llandard  fixed  to  the 
gold,  would  not  this  be  an  arbitrary  and  a violent  revolution  in  the 
value  of  the  money-unit,  and  a debafement  of  the  ftandard  ? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ftate  Ihould  fix  the  ftandard  to  the 
filver,  which  we  fuppofe  to  have  rifen  in  its  value,  would  that  ever 
fink  the  advanced  value  which  the  filver  coin  had  gained  above  the 
worth  of  the  former  ftandard  unit,  and  would  not  this  be  a violent 
and  an  arbitrary  revolution  in  the  value  of  the  money-unit,  and  a 
raifing  of  the  ftandard  ? 

The  only  expedient,  therefore,  as  has  been  faid,  is  in  fuch  a cafe 
to  fix  the  numerary  unit  to  neither  of  the  metals,  but  to  contrive 
a way  to  make  it  flu<ftuate  in  a mean  proportion  between  them  j 
which  is  in  eife<5l  the  introduction  of  a pure  ideal  money  of  account. 
This  Ihall  be  farther  explained  as  we  go  along. 

The  unit  to  I have  only  one  obfervation  to  make  in  this  place,  to  wit,  that 

be  attached  j-egulatioii  of  fixing  the  unit  by  the  mean  proportion,  ought  to 
prcpordon!'  pUce  at  the  inftant  the  ftandard  unit  is  affixed  with  exacTnefs 
coTnage,"o"  both  to  the  gold  and  filver.  If  it  be  introduced  long  after  the  mar- 
after  the  ket  proportion  between  the  metals  has  deviated  from  the  propor- 
tion  eftabliffied  in  the  coin,  and  if  the  new  regulation  is  made  to 
have  a retrofpecT,  with  regard  to  the  acquitting  of  permanent  con- 
tracts entred  into,  while  the  value  of  the  money-unit  had  attached 
itfelf  to  the  loweft  currency,  in  confequence  of  the  principle  above 
laid  down,  then  the  reftoring  the  money-unit  to  that  ftandard 
where  it  ought  to  have  remained  (to  wit,  to  the  mean  proportion) 
is  an  injury  to  all  debtors  who  have  contra6ted  fince  the  time  that 

the  proportion  of  the  metals  began  to  vary. 

This  is  clear  from  the  former  reafoning.  The  moment  the  mar- 

Ver  nnce  of  the  metals  differs  from  that  in  the  coin,  every  one 

who 
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who  has  payments  to  make  pays  in  that  fpecies  which  is  the  higheil 
rated  in  the  coin  ; confequently,  he  who  lends,  lends  in  that  fpe- 
cies. If  after  the  contraft,  therefore,  the  unit  is  carried  up  to  the 
mean  proportion,  this  mull  be  a lofs  to  him  who  had  borrowed. 

From  this  we  may  perceive  why,  in  the  firft  article  of  the  pre- it  h better 
ceding  chapter,  it  was  faid,  that  there  was  lefs  inconvenience 
from  the  varying  of  the  proportion  of  the  metals,  where  the  than  to  both 

rnct^lSs 

ftandard  is  fixed  to  one  of  them,  than  \vhen  it  is  fixed  to  both. 

In  the  firfl;  cafe,  it  is  at  leaft  uncertain  whether  the  Jlandard  or  the 
vierchajxdize-fpecies  is  to  rife  ; confequently  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  debtors  or  the  creditors  are  to  gain  by  a variation.  If  the  Jiand- 
ard  fpecies  fhould  rife,  the  creditors  will  gain  ; if  the  merchandize- 
fpecies  rifes,  the  debtors  wfill  gain ; but  when  the  unit  is  attached 
to  both  fpecies,  then  the  creditors  never  can  gain,  let  the  metals 
vary  as  they  will : if  filver  rifes,  then  debtors  will  pay  in  gold ; if 
gold  rifes,  debtors  will  pay  in  filver.  But  whether  the  unit  be  at- 
tached to  one  or  to  both  fpecies,  the  infallible  confequence  of  a va- 
riation is,  that  one  half  of  the  difference  is  either  gained  or  loft 
by  debtors  and  creditors.  The  invariable  unit  is  conftantly  the 
mean  proportional  between  the  two  meafures. 

I intended  to  have  poftponed  the  entring  upon  what  concerns  the 
interefts  of  debtors  and  creditors  in  all  variations  of  the  coin,  until 
I came  to  treat  particularly  of  -that  matter  ; but  as  it  is  a thing  of 
the  greateft  confequence  to  be  attended  to,  in  every  propofal  for 
altering  or  regulating  the  coin  of  a nation,  it  will,  perhaps,  upon 
that  account,  bear  a repetition. 

II.  To  render  our  ideas  as  diftincft  as  poffible,  we  miift  keep  them  variation  to 
fimple.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  the  metals  are  perfectly  well  pro- 
portioned  in  the  coin,  but  that  the  coin  is  worn  by  ufe.  hexpofed, 

^ rrom  tne 

If  this  be  the  cafe,  we  muft  either  fuppofe  it  to  be  all  equally  wearing  of 
n the  coin. 

worn,  or  unequally  worn. 

If  all  be  equally  worn,  I think  it  needs  no  demonftration  to 
prove,  that  the  money-unit  which  was  attached  to  the  coin,  w'iicn 

weighty^ 


Variations 
to  v/hich 
the  money- 
unit  is  ex- 
pofed,  from 
the  inaccu- 
racy in  the 
fabrication 
of  the  mo- 
ney. 
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weighty,  (drawing  its  value  from  the  metals  contained  in  it)  muffc 
naturally  dimimfli  in  its  value  in  proportion  as  the  metals  are  rub- 
bed away. 

If  the  coin  be  unequally  worn,  the  money-unit  will  be  varioully 
realized,  or  reprefented  ; that  is  to  fay,  it  will  be  of  different  va- 
lues, according  to  the  weight  of  the  pieces. 

The  confequence  of  this  is  the  fame  as  in  the  diforder  of  the 
proportion  of  the  metals : debtors  will  choofe  to  pay  in  the  light 
pieces,  and  the  heavy  will  be  melted  down.  In  proportion,  there- 
fore, to  this  diforder,  will  the  value  of  the  unit  gradually  defcend. 
This  was  the  great  diforder  in  England  in  1695  ; while  the  ftand- 
ard  of  the  pound  flerling  was  affixed  to  the  filver  only,  the  gold 
being  left  to  feek  its  OAvn  value. 

III.  Since  the  invention  of  the  money  wheel,  the  inaccuracy  in 
the  fabrication  is  greatly  prevented.  Formerly,  when  money  was 
coined  with  the  hammer,  the  mint-maflers  weighed  the  coin  deli- 
vered by  the  workmen,  in  cumulo,  by  the  pound  troy  weight,  with- 
out attending  very  exactly  to  the  proportion  of  the  pieces.  At 
prefent  exa6tnefs  is  more  neceffary,  and  every  piece  mull  be 
weighed  by  itfelf. 

It  is  of  very  great  confequence  that  all  the  pieces  and  denomi- 
nations of  coin  be  in  exadl  proportion  to  that  of  their  current  va- 
lue, Avhich  is  always  relative  to  the  money-unit  of  accompt.  When 
any  inequality  happens  there,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  hoAv  all  the 
pieces  which  are  above  the  proportion  of  their  juft  weight,  xvili 
be  immediately  picked  up,  and  melted  down,  and  none  but  the 
light  ones  will  remain  in  circulation. 

This,  from  the  principles  already  laid  down,  muft  proportionally 
diminiffi  the  value  of  the  money-unit. 

From  Avhat  has  been  obferved  concerning  the  deviations  in  the 
coin  from  the  proportion  in  the  market  price  of  the  metals,  and 
from  the  legal  weight,  we  may  lay  down  this  undoubted  principle, 
That  the  ‘vahe  of  the  money-unit  of  accompt  is  not  to  be  fought  for  in  the  fa- 

tutes 
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iutes  and  regulatmis  of  the  mbit,  but  in  the  adiual  intrhific  ‘value  of  that 
cuTTency  tti  ‘tvhich  all  ohligations  are  ac^uitted^  and  all  accompts  are  e.ept^ 

IV.  As  I have  at  prefent  principally  in  view  to  lay  down  certain  Variations 
principles  with  regard  to  money,  which  I intend  afterwards  to 
apply  to  the  ftate  of  the  Britifh  coin ; and  as  thefe  principles  are  is  expofed, 

-1  from  the  im- 

here  reftricled  to  the  effects  which  every  variation  in  the  coin  nas  pofnion  of 
upon  the  value  of  the  unit  of  money  in  accompt,  I fhall  in  this  coinage, 
place  only  obferve,  as  to  the  impofition  of  coinage, 

That  coin  being  necelTary  in  every  country  where  the  money- 
unit  is  attached  to  the  metals,  it  m.uft  be  procured  by  thofe  who 
are  obliged  to  acquit  their  obligations  in  material  money. 

If,  therefore,  the  Hate  Ihall  oblige  every  one  who  carries  the 
metals  to  the  mint  to  pay  the  coinage,  the  coin  they  receive  mull 
be  valued,  not  only  at  the  price  the  metals  bear  in  the  market^ 
when  they  are  fold  as  bullion,  (or  mere  metal,  of  no  farther  va- 
lue than  as  a phylical  fubftancd)  but  alfo  at  the  additional  value 
thefe  metals  receive  in  being  rendred  ufeful  for  purchafing  com- 
modities, and  acquitting  obligations.  This  additional  value  is  the 
price  of  coinage. 

If,  therefore,  in  a country  where  coinage  is  free,  as  in  England,  when  coin- 

this  coinage  Ihall  come  to  be  impofed,  the  money-unit  continuing 

to  be  affixed  as  before  to  the  fame  quantity  of  the  metals,  ought  to  Hon  muft  be 

, , , , cheaper  tha3 

rife  in  its  value  ; that  is,  ought  to  become  equal  to  a greater  quan-coin. 

tity  of  every  fort  of  merchandize  than  before  ; confequently,  as 

the  rough  metals  of  which  the  coin  is  made  are  merchandize,  like 

every  other  thing,  the  fame  number  of  money-units  realized,  or 

reprefented  in  the  coin,  ought  to  purchafe  more  of  the  metals  tnan. 

before  r That  is  to  fay,  that  in  every  country  ‘where  coinage  is  impofed, 

hiillion  jnuf  be  cheaper  than  coin. 

This  propolition  would  be  liable  to  no  exception,  were  it  true  that 
no  debt  could  be  exadfed  but  in  the  nation  s coin  ; becaufe  in  tnat 
cafe,  the  creditor  would  be  conftantly  obliged  to  receive  it  at  its 
full  value. 

But 
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. But  when  nations  owe  to  one  another,  the  party  debtor  muft 
from  this  pay  the  party  creditor  in  his  coin  : the  debtor,  therefore,  is  obliged 
to  fell  his  own  coin  for  what  he  can  get  for  it,  and  with  that 
he  muft  buy  of  the  coin  of  his  creditor’s  country,  and  with  this 
he  muft  pay  him. 

Let  us,  to  avoid  abftraft  reafoning,  take  an  example : and  we 
cannot  choofe  a better  than  that  of  England  and  France.  In  Eng- 
land, coinage  is  free,  in  France  it  cofts  8-^^  per  cent,  as  fhall  be 
made  out  in  its  proper  place. 

France  owes  England  looo  /.  fterling.  In  paying  the  bullion  con- 
tained in  this  fum,  either  in  gold  or  lilver,  in  the  market  of  Lon- 
don, the  debt  it  paid  ; becaufe  the  bringing  of  it  cofts  nothing. 
Here  France  acquits  her  debt  cheaper  than  by  fending  her  own 
coin  as  bullion  ; becaufe  the  bullion  ihe  fends  is  not  w^orth  an 
equal  weight,  of  her  coin. 

England  owes  France  20,000  iivres.  In  paying  the  bullion  con- 
tained in  this  fum,  England  is  not  quit ; flie  muft  alfo  pay  France 
8.J-V  per  cent,  in  order  to  put  it  into  coin. 

I referve  the  farther  examination  of  all  the  intricate  confequen- 
ces  of  this  principle,  until  I come  to  the  application  of  it,  in  the 
Second  part. 

V.  The  operation  of  raifing  and  debafing  the  coin  is  performed 

Variatioa  to  ' ^ 

which  the  jn  three  ways. 

hSpofedl'  by  augmenting  or  diminiftiing  the  weight  of  the  coin. 

by  the  arbi-  augmenting  or  diminiftiing  the  proportion  of  alloy  in 

trary  opera-  t : o o 

tions  of  ifhe  coin. 

SfinTaad  Ztio,  By  augmenting  or  diminiftiing  the  proportion  between  the 
debafing  the  (coin)  and  the  money  of  accompt,  as  if  every  fixpence  were 

called  a ftiilling,  and  every  twenty  fixpence  s a pound  fterling. 

The  French  call  this  increafing  or  diminiftiing  the  numerary  ’va- 
lue : and  as  I think  it  is  a better  term  than  that  of  raifing  or  fink- 
ing the  denomination,  I ftiall  take  the  liberty  now  and  then  to 

employ  it. 
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Thefe  three  operations  may  be  reduced  to  one,  and  expreffed  by 
one  term:  they  all  imply  the  augmenting  or  diminifliing  the 
weight  of  the  pure  metals  in  the  money-unit  of  accompt. 

It  would  require  a feparate  treatife,  to  invefligate  all  the  arti- 
fices which  have  been  contrived,  to  make  mankind  loie  fight  of  the 
principles  of  money,  in  order  to  palliate  and  make  this  power 
in  the  fovereign  of  changing  the  value  of  the  coin,  appear  rea- 
fonable.  But  thefe  artifices  feem  to  be  at  an  end,  and  Princes 
now  perceive  that  the  only  fcheme  to  get  money  when  occafion  re- 
quires, is  to  preferve  their  credit,  and  to  allow  the  coin,  by  which 
that  credit  is  reckoned  to  remain  in  a liable  condition.  There  are 
ftill,  however,  examples  of  fuch  operations  to  be  met  with ; for 
which  reafon  I fliall  fubjoin,  towards  the  end  of  this  book,  a par- 
ticular inquiry  into  the  interefi;  of  Princes  with  regard  to  the  al- 
tering the  value  of  their  coin,  which  is  a fynonimous  term  with 
that  of  altering  the  value  of  the  unit  of  money. 


CHAP.  VI. 

How  the  Variations  in  the  intrinjic  value  of  the  unit  of  Money 
muft  affeB  all  the  domeftic  Inter  efts  of  a Nation, 

1.  T ¥ 7 E have  briefly  pointed  out  the  effects  of  the  imperfeffions  Hov?  this 
V of  the  metals  in  producing  a variation  in  the  value  of  \he  Sll 
the  unit  of  accompt,  we  muft  now  point  out  the  confequences  of 
this  variation.  creditors. 

If  the  changing  the  content  of  the  bufliel  by  which  grain  is 
meafured,  would  affetft  the^  intereft  of  thofe  who  are  obliged  to 
pay,  or  who  are  intitled  to  receive,  a certain  number  of  bufhels  of 
grain  for  the  rent  of  lands  j in  the  fame  manner  muft  every  varia- 
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tion  in  the  value  of  the  unit  of  accompt  aiteUt  all  perfons  who,  in  per- 
manent contracts,  are  obliged  to  make  payments,  or  who  are  in- 
titled  to  receive  fums  of  money  Ripulated  in  multiples  or  in.  frac- 
tions of  that  money-unit. 

Every  variation,  therefore,  upon  the  intrinlic  value  of  the  money- 
unit,  has  the  effect  of  benefiting  the  clafs  of  creditors,  at  the  es- 
pence  of  debtors,  or  ^oice  ^jerfa. 

This  confequence  is  deduced  from  an  obvious  principle.  Money 
is  more  or  lefs  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  can  purchafe  more  or 
lefs  of  every  kind  of  merchandize.  Now  without  entring  a-nevr 
into  the  caufes  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  prices,  it  is  agreed  upon  ail 
hands,  I fuppofe,  that  whether  an  augmentation  of  the  general 
mafs  of  money  in  circulation  has  the  effecT  of  raffing  prices  in  ge- 
neral, or  not,  any  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  the  metals  ap- 
pointed to  be  put  into  the  money-unit,  muff  at  leaf!  augment  the 
value  of  that  money-unit,  and’ make  it  purchafe  more  of  any  com- 
modity than  before?  that  is  to  fay,  if  113  grains  of  fine  gold,  the 
pr.efent  weight  of  a pound  fterling.iii  gold,  can  buy  1 13  pounds  of 
flour;  were  the  pound  fterling  raffed  to  114  grains  of  the  fame 
metal,  it  would  buy  114  pounds  of  flour?  confequently,  veere  the 
pound  fterling  augmented  by  one  grain  of  gold,  every  miller  who 
paid  a rent  of  ten  pounds  a year,  would  be  obliged  to  fell  1140 
pounds  of  his  flour,  in  order  to  procure  10  pounds  to  pay  his  rent, 
in  place  of  1 130  pounds  of  flour  which  he  fold  formerly  to  procure 
the  fame  fum  ? confequently  by  this  innovation,  the  miller  muff 
lofe  yearly  ten  pounds  of  flour,  which  his  maffer  confequently 
muff  gain..  From  this  example,  I think  it  is  plain,  that  every  aug- 
mentation of  metals  put  into  the  pound  fterling,  either  of  filver  or 
gold,  muft  imply  an  advantage  to  the  wdiole  clafs  of  creditors  who 
are  paid  in  pounds  fterling,  and  confequently,  muft  be  a propor- 
tional lofs  to  all  debtors  who  muft.  pay  by  the  fame,  denomff 
nation. 
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I fliould  not  have  been  fo  particular  in  giving  a proof  of  fo  plain  a mlftakeoE 

^ , Mr.  Locke. 

a propofition,  had  it  not  efcaped  the  penetration  of  the  great  Mr. 

Locke. 

In  there  was  a propofal  made  to  the  government  of  England, 
to  diminiOi  the  value  of  the  pound  fterling  by  20  per  cent,  by  mak- 
ing a new  coinage  of  all  the  filver,  and  by  making  every  fhilling 
4 lighter  than  before.  The  author  of  this  projeft  (Mr.  Lowndes) 
having  given  his  fcheme  to  the  public,  was  anfwered  by  Mr.  Locke, 

That  this  debafing  the  value  of  the  money-unit  was  effeaually  de- 
frauding all  the  landed  intereft  of  20  per  cent . of  their  rents.  Lowndes 
replied,  that  filver  was  augmented  20  per  cent,  in  its  value,  and  that 
therefore  the  pound  fterling,  though  reduced  20  per  cent,  in  its 
weight  of  pure  filver,  was  ftill  as  valuable  as  before.  This  propo- 
fitlon  Mr.  Locke  exploded  with  the  moft  folid  reafoning,  and  indeed 
nothing  could  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  affirm,  that  filver  had  rifen 
in  value  with  refpetft  to  itfelf.  But  though  Mr.  Locke  felt  that  all 
the  landed  intereft,  and  all  thofe  who  were  creditors  in  permanent 
contradls,  muft  lofe  20  per  cent,  by  Mr.  Lowndes’s  fcheme,  yet  ne  did 
not  perceive  (which  is  very  wonderful)  that  the  debtors  in  thefe 
contrafts  muft  gain.  This  led  him  to  advance  a very  extraordinary 
propofition,  which  abundantly  proves  that  the  interefts  of  debtors 
and  creditors,  which  are  now  become  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
be  confidered  attentively  by  modern  ftatefmen,  were  then  but  little 

attended  to,  and  ftill  lefs  underftood. 

We  find  in  the  46th  page  of  Mr.  Locke’s  Farther  Corf  derations  con- 
cerning the  rafng  the  value  of  Money,  that  Mr.  Lownoes  had  affii.med 
in  fupport  of  his  fchem.e,  that  this  new  money  would  pay  as  much 
debt,  and  buy  as  many  commodities  as  the  then  money  which  was 
one  fifth  heavier.  Then  adds  Mr.  Locke,  “ What  he  fays  of  debts 
“ is  true ; but  yet  I would  have  it  well  confidered  by  our  nngiini 
“ gentlemen,  that  though  creditors  will  lofe  i of  their  principal 
“ and  ufe,  and  landlords  will  lofe  4 of  their  income,  yet  the  debtors 
“ mid  tenants  voill  not  get  it.  It  may  be  afked,  who  will  get  it  ThoiC, 
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' “I  fay-j  and  thofe  only,  who  have  great  fums  of  weighty  money 

“ (whereof  one  fees  not  a piece  now  in  payments)  hoarded  up  by 
“ them,  will  get  it.  To  thefe,  by  the  propofed  change  of  our  mo- 
“ ney,  will  be  an  increafe  of  f added  to  their  riches,  paid  out  of  the 
“ pockets  of  the  reft' of  the  nation.” 

If  the  authority  of  any  man  could  prevail,  where  reafon  is  dark, 
it  would  be  that  of  Mfi  Locke ; and  had  any  other  perfon  than  Mr. 
Locke  advanced  Rich  a dodrine,  I fliould'have  taken  no  notice  of  it. 

Here  that  great  man,  through  inadvertency,  at  once,  gives  up  the 
argument  in  favour  of  his  antagonift,  after  he  had  refuted  him  in 
the  moft  folid  manner : for  if  a man,  who  at  that  time  had  hoarded 
heavy  money,  was  to  gain  i-  upon  its  being  coined  into  pieces 
4 lighter,  Mr.  Locke  muft  agree  with  Mr.  Lowndes,  that  a light 
piece  was,  as  much  worth  as  a heavy  one. 

Thofe  who  had  heavy  money  at  that  time  locked  up  in  their  cofr, 
fers,  would  gain  no  doubt,  provided  they  were  debtors ; becaufe  hav- 
ing, Iftiall  fuppofe,  borrowed  4000  /.  fterlingin  heavy  money,  and 
having  it  augmented  to  5000  /.  by  Mr.  Lowndes’s  plan,  they  might 
pay  their  debt  of  4000/.  and  retain  one  thoufand  clear  profit  for 
themfelves.  But  fuppofing  them  to  have  no  debts,  which  way 
could  they  poflibly  gain  by  having  heavy  money,  fince  the  i'ooo  L 
after  the  coinage,  wpuld  have  bought  no  more  land,  nor  more  of 
any  commodities,  than  4000  /.  would  have  done  before  the  coinage. 

When  the  We  may  therefore  fafely  conclude,  that  every  diminution  of  the 
of  _^he  contained  in  the  money-unit,  muft  imply  a lofs  to  all  cre- 

Bifhed,  ere-  (jitors ; and  that  in  proportion  to  that  lofs,  thofe  who  are  debtors 

ditors  lofe  ; 

■when  it  is  muft  gain. 

debtors  lofe  That  on  the  contrar}^,  whatever  augmentation  is  made  of  the  mo- 
nev-unit,  fuch  augmentation  muft  be  hurtful  to  debtors,  and  pro- 
portionally advantageous  ta  creditors. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  I have  laid  down,  with  as  much  dif- 
dnanefs  as  I am  capable  of,,  the  moft  general  principles  which  in- 
fluence 
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fluence  the  doctrine  of  money,  and  to  thofe  I think  every  other  may 
be  applied. 

The  combination,  however,  of  thefe  principles  with  one  another, 
occafions  a furprizing  variety  of  problems,  relating  to  money,  coin, 
and  bulliohV  which  are  difficult  to  refolve,  only  by  the  difficulty 
there  is  found  in  applying  them  to  the  rule; 

In  order  therefore  to  render  this  inquiry  more  ufeful,  I ffiall  now 
apply  the  principles  I have  laid  down,  to  the  ftate  of  the  Britifh 
coin,  and  to  the  refoluticgi  of  every  queftion  which  lhall  occur 
during  the  examination  of  the  diforder  into  which  it  has  fallen.  A 
deviation  from  the  flandard  weight  of  the  coin,  and  proportion  of 
the  metals  (fraall  if  compared  with  what  was  common  in  former 
ages)  has  introduced  very  great  obflrucSlions  in  the  circulation  of 
the  two  fpecies,  and  prefents  very  great  inconveniencies  when 
there  is  any  queftion  of  removing  them  by  a new  regulation  of  the 
mint. 

The  mofl  diflinfh  method  of  treating  fuch  matters,  is,  to  confider 
all  coin  as  reduced  to  the  weight  of  the  pure  metals  ; and  to  avoid 
the  perplexity  of  different  denominations  of  weights,  I fhall  exa- 
mine all  by  the  troy  grain. 

The  interefls  I intend  to  combine  in  this  matter  not  being  confined 
to  thofe  of  England  alone,  I have  entred  into  the  mofl;  accurate  cal- 
culation poffible,  with  regard  to  the  coin  of  thofe  nations  which  I fhall 
have  occafion  to  mention,  and  to  compare  with  that  of  England. 
Thefe  I have  reduced  to  a general  table  which  is  inferted  at  the  end 
of  this  volume.  The  reader  may  have  recourfe  to  it  upon  every  occa- 
fipn  where  mention  is  made  of  the  converfion  of  money  into  grains 
of  filver  and  gold,  and  thereby  form  to  himfelf  a far  better  idea  of 
many  things  than  I could  otherwife  have  given  him. 
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Of  the  diforder  in  the  Britijh  Coin^  fo  fur  as  it  occafions  the 
melting  down  or  the  exporting  of  the  Speck, 

Defers  in  'TP  HE  dcfecls  in  the  Britilh  coin  are  three. 

theBritiih  imo.  The  proportion  between  the  gold  and  filver  in  it  is 

found  to  be  as  I to  1 5-A,  whereas  the  market  price  may  be  fup- 

pofed  to  be  nearly  as  i to  144-. 

'ido.  Great  part  of  the  current  money  is  worn  and  light, 

^tio.  From  the  fecond  defeft  proceeds  the  third,  to  wit,  that  there 
are  feveral  currencies  in  circulation  which  pafs  for  the  fame  value, 
without  being  of  the  fame  weight. 

From  all  thefe  defers  refults  the  laft  and  greateft  inconve- 
nience, to  wit,  that  fome  innovation  muft  be  made,  in  order  to  fet 
matters  on  a right  footing. 

I fliall  take  no  notice  of  the  inaccuracies  of  fabrication,  becaufe 
thefe  are  infeparable  from  the  imperfe<51:ions  of  human  art,  and  as 
long  as  they  are  not  very  confiderable,  no  profit  can  be  made  in 
difcovering  them,  and  therefore  no  bad  confequence  can  refult 

from  them. 

Of  tBe  ftan-  The  Englilh,  befides  the  unit  of  their  money  which  they  call  the 
pound  fterling,  have  alfo  the  unit  of  their  weight  for  weighing 
and  money-  precious  metals. 

This  is  called  the  pound  troy,  and  confifts  of  12  ounces,  every 
ounce  of  20  penny  weight,  and  every  penny  weight  of  24  grains. 
The  pound  troy,  therefore,  confifts  of  240  pennyweight,  and  5760 

grains. 

The  finenefs  of  the  filver  is  reckoned  by  the  number  of  ounces 

and  penny  weights  of  the  pure  metals  in  the  pound  troy  of  the 
■ , compofed 
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compofed  mafs  ; or  in  otLer  words,  tlie  pound  troy,  which  contains 
5-760  grains  of  ftandard  filver,  contains  5328  grains  of  fine  filver,  and^ 
432  grains  of  copper,  called  alloy. 

Thus  ftandard  filver  is  1 1 ounces  2 penny  weights  of  fine  filver 
in  the  pound  troy,  to  18  penny  weights  copper,  or  iii  parts  fine- 


fiiver  to  9 parts  alloy. 

Standard  gold  is  1 1 ounces  fine  to  one  ounce  filver  or  copper  em- 
ployed for  alloy,  which  together  make  the  pound  troy;  confe-’ 
quently,  the  pound  troy  of  ftandard  gold,  contains  5280  grains  fine,, 
and  480  grains  alloy,  which  alloy  is  reckoned  of  no  value. 


This  pound  of  ftandard  filver  is  ordered^  by  ftatute  of  the  43d  of 
Elizabeth,  to  be  coined  into  62-  fliiliings,  20  of  which  make  the 
pound  fterling;  coniequently  the  20  ftiiliings  contain  1718.7  grains 
of  fine  filver,  and  1858.06  ftandard.  filver. 

The  pound  troy  of  ftandard  gold,  fine,  is  ordered  by  an  act  of 
King  Charles  II.  to  be  cut  into  444  guineas  ; that  is  to  fay,  every 
guinea  contains  129.43  grains  of  ftandard  gold,  and  11S.644  of  fine 
gold,  and  the  pound  fterling,  which  is  4-^  of  the  guinea;  contains 
1.12.994,  which  we  mayftate  at  11.3  grains  of  fine  gold,  as  hasbeeri. 
faid. 


A pound 
fteriing-  hj- 
flatute  con- 
tains 1718.7 
.grains  troy,  ■ 
fine-fiiyets  • 

The  gui- 
nea 118.644 
grains  of  fine 
gold. 


The  coinage  in  England*  is  entirely  defrayed  af  the  expence  of  Coinage  ia» 
the  ftate.  The- mint  price  for  the  metals  is  the  very  fame  with  the 
price  of  the  coin.  Whoever  carries  to  the  mint  an  ounce  of  ftan- 
dard filver,  receives  for  it  in  filver  coin  5 j.  i d.  or  62  d:  whoever  car- 
ries an  ounce  of  ftandard' gold  receives  in  gold  coin  3 /.  ijs.  10  d^. 
the  one  and  the  other  making  exaclly  an  ounce  of  the  fame  finenels 
with  the.  bullion.  Coin,  therefore,  can  have  no  value  in  the  mar- 
ket above  bullion  ; confequently,  no  lofs  can  be  incurred  by  thoie 


who  melt  it  down. 

When  the  guinea  was  firftftruck,  the  government  (not  ihclmihg  ; 
to  fix  the  pound  fterling  to  the  gold  com  of  the  nation)  fixed  the  - 

o-uinea  at  20  Ihillingsy  (-which  was  then- below  its  proportion  to  the..- 

I filver) 


bale  the 
llandard. 
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filver)  leaving  it  to  feek  its  own  price  above  that  value,  according 
to  the  courfe  of  the  market. 

By  this  regulation  no  harm  was  done  to  the  Englilh  filver  ftan- 
dard  ; becaufe  the  guinea,  or  1 18.644  grains  fine  gold  being  worth 
more,  at  that  time,  than  20  fnillings,  or  1718.7  grains  fine  filver, 
no  debtor  would  pay  v/irh  gold  at  its  ftamdard  value,  and  whatever 
it  was  received  for  above  that  price  was  purely  conventional. 

Theftan-  Accordingly  guineas  fought  their  own  price  until  the  year  1728, 
that  they  were  fixed  a-new,  not  below  their  value  as  at  firft,  but  at 
gold  coin,  what  was  then  reckoned  their  exadt  value,  according  to  the  propor- 
1728.  ^ tion  of  the  metals,  to  wit,  at  21  Ihillings,  and  at  this  they  were 
; ordered  to  pafs  current  in  all  payments. 

Confequence  This  Operation  had  the  effea  of  making  the  gold  a flandard  as 
ktion'to  de-well  as  the  filver.  Debtors  then  paid  indifferently  in  gold  as  well 
as  in  filver,  becaufe  both  v/ere  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  intrinfic 
as  well  as  cunrent  value ; in  which  cafe  no  inconvenience  could 
follow  upon  this  regulation.  But,  in  time,  filver  came  to  be  more 
demanded ; the  making  of  plate  began  to  prevail  more  than  for- 
merly, and  the  exportation  of  filver  to  the  Eafl  Indies  increafing 
yearly,  made  the  demand  for  it  greater ; or  perhaps  brought  its 
quantity  to  be  proportionally  lefs  than  before.  This  changed  the 
proportion  of  the  metals,  and  by  flow  degrees  they  have  come  from 
that  of  I to  15.2  (the  proportion  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  when 
the  guineas  were  fixed  and  made  a lawful  money  at  21  Ihillings) 
to  that  of  14.5  the  fuppofed  proportion. 

The  confequence  of  this  has  been,  that  the  fame  guinea  which 
was  worth  1804.6  grains  fine  filver,  at  the  time  it  w^as  fixed  at  21 
Ihillings,  is  now  worth  no  more  than  17 19.9  grains  of  fine  filver 
according  to  the  proportion  of  14^7  to  i. 

That  debt-  Confequently,  debtors,  who  have  always  the  option  of  the  legal 
""r  Ta  mSr  fpecies  in  paying  their  debts,  will  pay  pounds  fterling  no  more  in 
bm  in  gold,  filver  but  in  gold  ; and  as  the  gold  pounds  they  pay  in,  are  not  in- 

trinfically  worth  the  filver  pounds  they  paid  in  formerly,  according 

to 
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to  the  Ilatute  of  Elizabeth,  it  follows  that  the  pound  fterling  in 
filver  is  really  no  more  the  ilandard,  fince  no  body  will  pay  at  that 
rate,  and  fince  no  body  can  be  compelled  to  do  it. 

Befides  this  want  of  proportion  bet\yeen  the  metals,  the  lilver 
coined  before  the  reign  of  George  1.  is  now  become  light  by  cir- 
culation ; and  the  guineas  coined  by  all  the  Princes  fince  Charles  II. 
pafs  by  tale,  though  many  of  them  are  confiderably  diminiftied  m 
their  weight. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  profit  tire  want  of  proportion,  and  the 
want  of  weight  in  the  coin  can  alFord  to  the  money  jobbers,  in 
melting  it  down  or  exporting  it. 

Did  every  body  confider  coin  only  as  the  meafure  for  reckoning 
value,  without  attending  to  its  value  as  a metal,  the  deviations  of 
gold  and  filver  coin  from  perfecSl  exaclnefs  either  as  to  proportion 
or  weight,  would  occafion  little  inconvenience. 

Great  numbers  indeed,  in  every  modern  fociety,  confider  coin  in  That  fome 

people  con- 

no  other  light,  than  that  of  money  of  accompt,  and  have  great  f]der  coin  a 
difficulty  to  comprehend  what  difference  any  one  can  find  between 
a light  fhilling  and  a heavy  one  ; or  what  inconvenience  there  can 
poffibly  refult  from  a guinea’s  being  fome  grains  of  fine  gold  too 
light  to  be  worth  21  fliillings  ftandard  weight.  And  did  every  one 
think  in  the  fame  way,  there  would  be  no  occafion  for  coin  of  the 
precious  metals  at  all ; leather,  copper,  iron,  or  paper,  would  keep 

the  reckoning  as  well  as  gold  and  filver. 

But  although  there  be  many  who  look  no  farther  than  at  the  others  con- 
ftamp  on  the  coin,  there  are  others  whofe  foie  buimeis  it  is  to  exa- 
mine  its  intrinfic  worth  as  a commodity,  and  to  profit  of  every 
irregularity  in  the  weight  and  proportion  of  metals. 

By  the  very  inftitution  of  coinage,  it  is  implied,  that  evei)'  piece 
of  the  fame  metal,  and  fame  denomination  with  regard  to  the  mo- 
ney-unit, ffiall  pafs  current  for  the  fame  value. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  employment  of  thofe  money  jobbers,  as  I 
jffiall  call  them,  to  examine,  with  a fcrupulous  exacmefs,  the  pre- 

VOL.  I.  C c c c cife 
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cife  weight  of  every  piece  of  coin  which  comes  into  their 
hands. 

The  firfi:  ohjecl  of  their  attention,  is,  the  price  of  the  metals  in 
the  market:  a jobber  finds,  at  prefenr,  that  with  14.5  pounds 
>?nLvktesof  fine  filver  bullion,  he  can  buy  one  pound  of  fine  gold  bul- 


Operatioas 
of  money 
jobbers 
•when  the 
coin 
from  the 


lion. 


market  pro-  ■ n r n 

portion  of  He  therefore  buys  up  with  gold  com,  all  the  new  fiiver  as  fall  as 
Sfro^tfre  it  is  coined,  of  which  he  can  get  at  the  rate  of  i y.a  pounds  for  one 
iegaiweight.  gold  ^ thefc  I r,2- pounds  fiiver  coin  he  melts  down  into  bullion, 
JowJ  when  and  converts  that  back  into  gold  bullion,  givmg  at  the  rate  of  only 

metals  m pounds  for  OnC. 

proportion-  By  tliis  operation  Ire  remains  with  the  value  of  of  one  pound 
weight  of  fiiver  bullion  clear  profit  upon  the  1 54.  pounds  he  bought ; 
which  is  really  loft  by  the  man  who  inadvertently  coined  fiiver 
at  the  mint,  and  gave  it  to  the  money  jobber  for  his  gold.  Thus 
the  ftate  lofes  the  expence  of  the  coinage,  and  the  public  the  con- 
venience of  change  for  their  guineas. 

And  when  But  here  it  may  be  afked,  Why  Ihould  the  money  jobber  melt  down 
the  coin  kof  fiiver  coio,  can  he  not  buy  gold  with  it  as  well  without  melt- 
weight.  ing  it  down  ? I anfwer,  he  cannot;  becaufe  when  it  is  in  coin,  he 
cannot  avail  himfelf  of  its  being  new  and  weighty.  Coin  goes  by 
tale,  not  by  weight ; therefore,  were  he  to  come  to  market  with  his 
new  fiiver  coin,  gold  bullion  being,  fold  at  the  mint  price  I ftiall  fup- 
pofe,  viz.  at  3 /.  lys.  10^  d,  fterling.  money ounce,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  price  of  what  he  bought  witli  heavy  money, 
•which  he  can  equally  do  with  light. 

He  therefore  melts  down  the  new  fiiver  coirq  and  fells  it  fiOT  bul- 
lion, at  fo  many  pence  an  ounce,  the  price  of  which  bullion  is,  in 
the  Englifh  market,  always  above  tire  price  of  fiiver  at  the  mint, 
for  the  reafons  now  to  be  given. 

v/hy  fiiver  When  you  fellftandard  fiiver  bullion  at  the mint^  you  are  paid: 
bullion  is  in  weighty  money ; that  is,  you  receive  for  your  bullion  the  very 
coin.  '*  fame  weight  in  ftandard  coin;  the  coinage  cofts  nothing;  but 

I,  when 
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when  you  fell  bullion  in  the  market,  you  are  paid  in  worn  out 
Iilver,  in  gold,  in  bank  notes,  in  fhort,  in  every  fpecies  of  lawful 
current  money.  Now  all  thefe  payments  have  fome  defedl : the 
filver  you  are  paid  with  is  worn  and  light ; the  gold  you  are  paid 
with  is  over-rated,  and  perhaps  alfo  light ; and  the  bank  notes  mufl: 
have  the  fame  value  v/ith  the  fpecie  with  which  the  bank  pays 
them ; that  is,  with  light  Iilver  or  over-rated  gold. 

It  is  for  thefe  reafons,  that  Iilver  bullion,  which  is  bought  by  the 
mint  at  j j.  2 d.  per  ounce  of  heavy  Iilver  money,  may  be  bought 
at  market  at  65  pence  * the  ounce  in  light  Iilver,  over-rated  gold, 
or  bank  notes,  which  is  the  fame  thing. 

Farther,  we  have  feen  how  the  impolition  of  coinage  has  the  Becaufe  tfaae 
eIFe<5l  of  railing  coin  above  the  value  of  bullion,  by  adding  a value  JSTa^the 
to  it  which  it  had  not  as  a metal.  , market 

^ , price  as  bul- 

Juft  fo  when  the  unit  is  once  affixed  to  certain  determined  quan- lion,  and  not 
titles  of  both  metals,  if  one  of  the  metals  Ihould  afterwards  rife  in 
value  in  the  market,  the  coin  made  of  that  metal  mull  lofe  a part 
of  its  value  as  coin,  although  it  retains  it  as  a metal.  Confequently, 
as  in  the  firft  cafe,  it  acquired  an  additional  value  by  being  coined, 
it  mull  now  acquire  an  additional  value  by  being  melted  down. 

From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  when  the  Ilandard  is  affixed  to 
both  the  metals  in  the  coin,  and  when  the  proportion  of  that  value 
is  not  made  to  follow  the  price  of  the  marker,  that  fpecies  which 
rifes  in  the  market  is  melted  down,  and  the  bullion  is  fold  for  a 
price  as  much  exceeding  the  mint  price,  as  the  metal  has  rifen  in 
its  value.. 

If,  therefore,  in  England  the  price  of  Iilver  bullion  is  found  to  be 
at  65  pence  the  ounce,  while  at  the  mint  it  is  rated  at  62  j this 
proves  that  filver  has  rifen  ^ above  the  proportion  obferved  in  the 
coin,  and  that  all  coin  of  ftandard  weight  may  confequently  be 

* The  price  of  filver  is  conftanfly  varying  in  the  London  market ; I therefore  take 
65  pence  ounce  as  a mean  price,  the  lefs  to  perplex  calculations,  which  here  are  all 
hypothetical. 
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melted  down  with  a profit  of  But  as  there  are  feveral  other 
circumfiances  to  be  attended  to,  which  regulate  and  influence  the 
price  of  bullion,  we  fliall  here  pafs  them  in  review  the  better  to  dif- 
cover  the  nature  of  this  diforder  in  the  Englifli  coin,  and  the  ad- 
vantages which  money  jobbers  may  draw  from  it.  • 

The  price  of  bullion,  like  that  of  every  other  merchandize,  is 

regulated  by  the  value  of  the  money  it  is  paid  with. 

' If  bullion,  therefore,  fells  in  England  for  65  pence  an  ounce, 
paid  in  filver  coin,  it  muft  fell  for  65  fliiHings  the  pound  troy ; that 
is  to  fav,  the  fliillings  it  is  commonly  paid  with,  do  not  exceed  tne 
weight  of  ^ of  a pound  troy : for  if  the  fhillings  with  which  the 
pound  of  bullion  is  paid  w^eighed  more  than  a pound  troy,  it  woul 
be  a fliorter  and  better  way  for  him  who  wants  bullion,  to  me  t ow n 
the  fliillings  and  make  ufe  of  the  metal,  than  to  go  to  market  with 

them  in  order  to  get  lefs. 

We  may,  therefore,  be  very  certain,  that  no  man  will  buy  li 
bullion  at  6s  pence  an  ounce,  with  any  ihilling  which  weighs  above 

of  a pound  troy.  • 

• We  have  gone  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  ordinary  price 

bullion  in  the  Englifli  market  is  65  pence  per  ounce.  This  has  been 
done  upon  the  authority  of  fome  late  writers  on  this  fubjea  t = ^ is 
now  proper  to  point  out  the  caufes  which  may  make  it  deviate  from 

that  value.  . j-  „ 

. ■ I.  It  may  vary  and  certainly  will  vary  in  the  price  according  as 

the  currency  is  better  or  worfe.  When  the  expences  of  a war,  or  a 
wrong  balance  of  trade,  have  carried  off  a great  many  heavy  gui 
iieas  it  is  natural  that  bullion  Ihould  rife  ; becaufe  then  it  wi 
paid  for  more  commonly  in  light  gold  and  filver  5 that  is  to  ay, 
with  pounds  fterling,  below  the  value  of  1 1 3 grains  fine  go  , t e 
worth  of  the  pound  fterling  in  new  guineas. 

; + This  was  writ  in  Germany,  lySS,  when  I was  not  well  informed  of  certain 

fads  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  any  alterations,  as  it  is  only  a fuppofition. 
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II.  This  wrong  balance  of  trade,  or  a demand  for  bullion  abroad,  a demand 
becoming  very  great,  may  occafion  a fcarcity  of  the  metals  in  the  buutoQ 
market,  as  well  as  a fcarcity  of  the  coin;  confequently,  an  ad- 
vanced price  mufl;  be  given  for  it  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  and 
height  of  the  demand.  In  this  cafe,  both  the  fpecie  and  the  bul- 
lion mult  be  bought  with  paper.  But  I mull  obferve,  that  the  rife 

in' the  price  of  bullion  proceeds  from  the  demand  for  the  metals, 
and  the  competition  between  merchants  to  procure  them,  and  not 
becaufe  the  paper  given  as  the  price  is  at  ail  of  inferior  value  to 
the  fpecie.  The  lead  difcredit  of  this  kind  would  not  tend  to  dimi- 
nilh  the  value  of  the  paper  ; it  would  annihilate  it  at  once.  There- 
fore, lince  the  metals  mud  be  had,  and  that  the  paper  cannot  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  them  when  they  are  to  be  exported,  the  price  rifes 
in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  in  finding  metals  elfewhere  than  in 
the  Engliffi  market. 

III.  A fudden  call  for  bullion,  for  the  making  of  plate.  A gold-  Or  for  mak- 
fmith  can  well  afford  to  give  6y  pence  for  an  ounce  of  filver,  that*'’^^" 

is'  to  fay,  he  can  afford  to  give  one  pound  of  gold  for  14  pounds  of 
filver,  and  perhaps  for  lefs,  notwithdanding  that  what  he  gives  be 
more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  between  the  metals,  becaufe  he 
indemnifies  himfelf  amply  by  the  price  of  his  workmanffiip : jud 
as  a tavern-keeper  will  pay  any  price  for  a fine  fiffi,  becaufe,  like 
the  goldfmith,  he  buys  for  other  people. 

IV.  The  mint  price  has  as  great  an  effect  in  bringing  down  the  Exchange 
price  of  bullion,  as  exchange  has  in  raffing  it.  In  countries  where  Sf 
the  metals  in  the  coin  are  judly  proportioned,  where  all  the  cur- 
rencies  are  of  legal  weight,  and  where  coinage  is  impofed,  the  lion, 
operations  of  trade  make  the  price  of  bullion  condantly  to  fluffu- 

ate  between  the  value  of  the  coin  and  the  mint  price  of  the  metals. 

This  ffiall  afterwards  be  fufficiently  explained,  in  the  fecond 

part. 

^ Now  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  current  price  of  filver  bullion  in  the 

market  is  6$  pence  the  ounce,  paid  in  lawful  money,  no  matter  of  operations 

xvhat  of 

jobbers. 
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what  weight,  or  of  what  metal.  Upon  this  the  money-jobber  falls 
to  work.  All  fliillings  which  are  above  of  a pound  troy,  he 
throws  into  his  melting  pot,  and  fells  them  as  bullion,  for  65  d.  per 
ounce  ; all  thofe  which  are  below  that  weight  he  carries  to  market, 
and  buys  bullion  with  them,  at  65  pence  per  ounce. 

What  is  the  confequence  of  this  ? 

That  thofe  who  fell  the  bullion,  finding  the  fliillings  which  the 
money-jobber  pays  with  perhaps  not  above  ^ of  a pound  troy, 
they  on  their  fide  raife  the  price  of  their  bullion  to  66  pence  the 


ounce. 

This  makes  new  work  for  the  money-jobber ; for  he  muft  a.,- 
ways  gain.  He  now  w-eighs  all  fliillings  as  they  come  to  hand ; 
and  as  formerly  he  threw  into  his  melting-pot  thofe  only  which 
were  worth  more  than  of  a pound  troy,  he  now  throws  in  all 
that  are  in  value  above  -.V*  He  then  fells  the  melted  fliillings  at 
66  pence  the  ounce,  and  buys  bullion  with  the  light  ones  at  the 


fame  price.  , . 

This  is  the  confequence  of  ever  permitting  any  fpecies  of  com 

to  pafs  by  the  authority  of  the  ftamp,  without  controlling  it  at  the 

fame  time  by  the  weight:  and  this  is  the  manner  in  which  money- 


Tfae  pence 
in  guineas 
equal  to  the 
pence  of 
fliillings  of 
65  in.  the 
pound  troy. 


jobbers  gain  by  the  currency  of  light  money. 

It  is  no  argument  againft  this  espofition  of  the  matter  to  fay, 
that  filver  bullion  is  feldom  bought  with  filver  coin  ; becaufe  the 
pence  in  new  guineas  are  worth  no  more  than  the  pence  of  fliil- 
lings of  65  in  the  pound  troy:  that  is  to  fay,  that  240  pence  con- 
tained in  44-  of  a new  guinea,  and  240  pence  contained  in  20  fhil- 
Ungsof  65  to  the  pound  troy,  differ  no  more  in  tne  intrinfic  lalue 
than  0.88  of  a grain  of  fine  filver  upon  the  whole,  which  is  a 


mere  trifle 

Wheneverj  therefore,  fhillmgs  come  below  the  weight  of  -g-^-  of 

a pound  troy,  then  there  is  an  advantage  in  changing  them  for 

Si*  prSr  new  guineas : and  when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  new  guineas  will  be 
^ melted 


* See  table,  Englifli  coins,  N°,  6,  & 7. 
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melted  down,  and  profit  will  be  found  in  felling  them  for  bullion^ 
upon  the  principles  we  have  juft  been  explaining. 

It  would  be  very  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  fraudulent  opera- 
tions which  are  occafioned  by  this  defeat  of  proportion  between 
the  metals  in  the  coin,  and  by  the  unequal  weigjit  of  coins  carry- 
ing the  fame  denomination. 

We  have  already  given  a fpecimen  of  the  domeftic  operations  of  Silver  Is  es- 
the  money-jobbers  ; but  thefe  are  not  the  moft  prejudicial  to  na-  fe°abiy 
tional  concerns.  The  jobl^rs  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  Englilhmen  ; 
and  in  that  cafe  the  profit  they  make  remains  at  home  ; but  when- 
ever there  is  a call  for  bullion  to  pay  the  Imlance  of  trade,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  will  be  paid  in  filver  coin,  never  in  gold,  if  heavy 
filver  can  be  got ; and  this  again  carries  away  the  filver  coin,  and 
renders  it  at  home  fo  rare,  that  great  inconveniencies  are  found 
for  want  of  the  fefler  denominations  of  it.  The  lofs,  however, 
here  is  confined  to  an  inconvenience  ; becatrfe  the  balance  of  trade 
being  a debt  which  muft  be  paid-,  I don’t  confider  the  exportatioa 
of  the  filver  for  that  purpofe  as  any  eonfequence  of  the  diforder 
of  the  coin.  But  befides  this  exportation  which  is  necefiaiy%  tiiere 
are  others  which  are  arbitrary,  and  which  are  made  only  with  a 
view  to  profit  of  the  wrong  proportion. 

When  the  money-jobbers  find  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  traffic 
we  have  defcribed,  in  the  Ingliffi  market,  becaufe  of  -the  competi- 
tion among  themfelves,  they  carry  the  filver  coin  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  fell  it  abroad  for  gold,  upon  the  fame  principles  that  the 
Eaft  India  company  fend  ftlver  to;  China,  in  order  to  purchafe 

gold. 

It  mav  be  demanded,  what  hurt  this  trade  can  do  to  England,  This 
fince  thofe  who  export  filver  bring,  back  the  fame  value  in  gold . 

1 anfwer,  that  were  this-  trade  carried  on  by  natives,  there  would 
be  no  lofs  ;.  becaufe  they  would  bring,  liome  gold  for  the  whole 
intrinfic  value  of  the  filver.  But  if  we  fuppofe  foreigners  fending 

over  gold  to  be  coined  at  the  Engliffi.  mint,  and  changing  that  gold; 

° int©' 
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into  Enslilh  filver  coin,  and  then  carrying  oIF  this  coin,  I think  it 
is  plain  that  they  mnft  gain  the  difference,  as  well  as  “oney- 
jobbers.  Bit  it  maybeanfwered.  that  having  given  gold  for  fih  er 
at  the  rate  of  the  mint,  they  have  given  value  for  what  they  have 
JLeived  Very  right;  but  fo  did  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  when  he  paid 
five  guineas  for  an  overgmwn  toad  : he  got  value  for  his  money, 
but  it  was  value  only-  to  himfelf.  Juft  fo,  whenever  the  Englifc 
government  lhall  be  obliged  to  reftore  the  proportion  o.  the  nmtals, 
(as  they  muft  do)  this  operation  will  annihilate  that  imaginary 
lue  which  they  have  hitherto  fet  upon  gold ; which  imagination  is 
-the  only  thing  which  renders  the  exchange  of  their  filver  again 

*ButTt'l''&rther  objected,  that  foreigners  cannot  carry  off  the 
heavy  filver;  becaufe  there  is  none  to  carry  off.  Very  true  ; but 
then  I fiy  they  have  carried  off  a great  quantity  already:  or  if  he 
Envlifti  Jews ' have  been  too  -fliarp  to  allow  fuch  a ^ ° 

ftrangers,  (which  mayor  may  not  have  been  the  cafe)  th™  I W 
that  this  diforder  is  an  eifec^ual  Hop  to  any  more  coinage  o ver 

for eirculatiom  * 


C H A P.  VIII. 

Of  'the  ctijA  in  the  Britifi  coin,  fofar  a$  it  affeEls  the  value  of 

the  pound  fterling  currency. 

TVS,....  T-  ROM  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  there  mnft  be 
pounds  fter-  ^ in  England  two  legal  pounds  Ilerlmg,  of  different  va- 

S;“  ’^“"'i^es-  the  one  worth  ..3  grains  of  fine  gold,  the  other  worth  17.8.7 
„!iis  of  fine  filver.  I call  them  different ; becanfe  thefe  two  por-: 

fions  of  the  precious  metals  are  of  different  values  all  over  Europe.. 

But 
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But  befides  thefe  two  different  pounds  fterling,  which  the  change  And  feveni 
in  the  proportion  of  the  metals  have  created,  the  other  defeffs  of  ' 

, , , conlequence 

the  circulating  coin  produce  fimilar  effects.  The  guineas  coined  by  the  wear- 
all  the  Princes  fince  K.  Charles  If.  have  been  of  the  fame  ftandardcofn? 
weight  and  finenefs,  44^  in  a pound  troy  of  ftandard  gold  i-i  fine  = 
thefe  have  been  conftantly  wearing  ever  fince  they  have  been 
coined  ; and  in  proportion  to  their  wearing  they  are  of  lefs  value. 

If,  therefore,  the  new  guineas  are  below  the  value  of  a pound 
fierling  in  filver,  ftandard  weight,  the  old  mufi:  be  of  lefs  value 
Hill.  Here  then  is  another  currency,  that  is,  another  pound  fier- 
ling  ; or  indeed  more  properly  fpeaking,  there  are  as  many  dif- 
ferent pounds  fterling  as  there  are  guineas  of  different  w^eights. 

This  is  not  all ; the  money-jobbers  having  carried  off  all  the 
weighty  filver,  that  which  is  worn  with  ufe,  and  reduced  even  be- 
low the  ftandard  of  gold,  forms  one  currency  more,  and  totally 
deftroys  all  determinate  proportion  between  the  money-unit  and 
the  currencies  which  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  it, 

It  may  be  aflced,  how,  at  this  rate,  any  filver  at  all  has  remained  why  any 
in  England  ? I anfwer,  that  the  few  weighty  Ihillings  which  ftill 
remain  in  circulation,  have  marvelloufly  efcaped  the  hands  of  the  England, 
money-jobbers  ; and  as  for  the  reft,  the  rubbing  and  wearing  of 
thefe  pieces  has  done  what  the  ftate  might  have  done ; that  is  to 
fay,  it  has  reduced  them  to  their  due  proportion  with  the  lighteft 
gold. 

The  diforder,  therefore,  of  the  Englifla  coin  has  rendered  the 
ftandard  of  a pound  fterling  quite  uncertain.  To  fay  that  it  is 
1718.7  grains  of  fine  filver,  is  quite  ideal.  Who  are  paid  in  fuch 
pounds  i To  fay  that  it  is  1 13  grains  of  pure  gold,  may  alfo  not 
be  true  ; becaufe  there  are  many  currencies  worfe  than  the  new' 
guineas. 

What  then  is  the  confequence  of  ail  this  diforder  ^ What  effect  Value  of  a 
has  it  upon  the  current  value  of  a pound  fterling  ? And  which 
way  can  the  value  of  that  be  determined 
VOL.  1.  D d d d 


The 


Determined 
by  the  ope- 
rations of 
trade. 


To  the 
mean  value 
of  all  the 
currencies. 


Exchange 
a good  mea 
fare  for  the 
value  of  a 
pound  lier- 
iing. 
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The  operations  of  trade  bring  value  to  an  equation,  notwith- 
Handing  the  greateft  irregularities  polTible,  and  fo  in  fad  a pound 
Heiiing  has  acquired  a determinate  value  over  all  the  world  by 
the  means  of  foreign  exchange.  This  is  a kind  of  ideal  fcale  for 
meafuring  the  Britifh  coin,  although  it  has  not  all  the  properties 
of  that  defcribed  above. 

Exchange  confiders  the  pound  fteriing  as  a value  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  combination  of  the  values  of  all  the  different  cur- 
rencies, in  proportion  as  payments  are  made  in  the  one  or  the  other  j 
and  as  debtors  generally  take  care  to  pay  in  the  worft  fpeci'es  they 
can,  it  confequently  follows,  that  the  value  of  the  pound  fteriing 
fliould  fall  to  that  of  the  loweft  currency. 

Were  there  a fufficient  quantity  of  worn  gold  and  filver  to  acquit 
all  bills  of  exchange,  the  pound  fteriing  would  come  down  to  the 
value  of  them  ; but  if  the  new  gold  be  alfo  neceffary  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  the  value  of  it  muft  be  proportionally  greater. 

All  thefe  combinations  are  liquidated  and  compenfated  with  one 
another,  by  the  operations  of  trade  and  exchange : and  the  pound 
fteriing,’  which  is  fo  different  in  itfelf,  becomes  thereby,  in  the 
eyes  of  commerce,  a determinate  unit,  fubjea;  however  to  varia- 
tions, from  which  it  never  can  be  exempted. 

Here  is  then  the  proof  of  w^hat  was  faid  m the  end  of  the  firft 
chapter,  that  the  wearing  of  one  fhilling  had  the  effect  of  contri- 
butino-  towards  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  the  pound  fteriing 
evervAvliere  ; a propofition  which,  at  firft  fight,  has  the  air  of  a 
paradox,  though,  when  it  is  underftood,  nothing  is  more  confiftent 
with  the  ruling  principles  of  commerce. 

Exchange,  therefore,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  one  of  the  beft 
-meafures  for  valuing  a pound  fteriing,  prefent  currency.  Here 

occurs  a queftion. 

Does  the  great  quantity  of  paper  money  in  England  tend  to  di- 
minifti  the  value  of  the  pound  fteriing  ? 


I anfwer 


r 
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I anfwer  (according  to  my  weak  conceptions)  in  the  negati  V0.  T lie  ufe  of 
Paper  money  is  juft  as  good  as  gold  or  fdver  money,  and  no  better,  norharrfu? 
The  variation  of  the  ftandard,  we  have  already  faid,  and  I think 
proved,  muft  influence  the  interefts  of  debtors  and  creditors  pro- 
portionally ever}^  where.  From  this  it  follows,  that  all  augmenta- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  money-unit  in  the  fpecie  muft  hurt  the 
debtors  in  the  paper  money  ; and  ail  diminutions  on  the  other 
hand  muft  hurt  the  creditors  in  the  paper  money,  as  well  as  every 
where  elfe.  The  payments,  therefore,  made  in  paper  money,  ne- 
ver can  contribute  to  the  regulation  of  the  ftandard  of  the  pound 
fteriing ; it  is  the  fpecie  received  in  liquidation  of  that  paper  mo- 
ney which  alone  can  contribute  to  mark  the  value  of  the  Britifli 
unit ; becaufe  it  is  affixed  to  nothing  elfe.  , 

From  this  we  may  draw  a principle.  That  in  countries  nvherc  the  fteriing  not 
money-unit  is  entirely  affixed  tothe  coin^  the  actual  •value  of  it  is  not 
to  the  legal  Jlandard  of  that  coin,  but  according  to  the  7ne  an  proportion 
ahlual  voorth  of  thofe  currencies  in  ivhkh  debts  are  paid. 

From  this  we  fee  the  reafon  why  the  exchange  between  England 
and  all  the  trading  towns  in  Europe  has  long  appeared  fo  unfa-  change  ap- 
vourable.  People  calculate  the  real  par,  upon  the  fuppofition  t^^^t  Pjar^sfocom- 
a pound  fteriing  is  worth  1718.7  grains  troy  of  fine  filver,  when  gainft  Eng- 
in  fa^l  the  currency  is  not  perhaps  worth  1638,  the  value  of  a new^°^‘ 
guinea  in  filver,  at  the  market  proportion  of  i.  to  14.5- j that  is  to 
fay,  the  currency  is  but  95.3.  per  cent,  of  the  filver  ftandard  of 
the  43d  of  ElizabettL  No  wonder  then  if  the  exchange  be  thought 
unfavourable. 

From  the  principle  we  have  juft  laid  down,  we  may  gather  a How  the 
confirmation  of  what  we  advanced  concerning  the  caufe  of  of  bullion 
advanced  price  of  bullion  in  the  Englifli  market.  ^ 

When  people  buy  bullion  with  current  money  at  a determinate  pound  fter- 
price,  that  operation,  in  conjundion  with  the  courfe  of  exchange, 
ought  naturally  to  mark^the  aaual  value  of  the  pound  fteriing  with 

great  exaanefs.  ^ , If 


current  mo- 
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SMilings  at  If  therefore  the  price  of  ftandard  bullion  in  the  Englifli  market, 
w$no  ^vhen  no  demand  is  found  for  the  exportation  of  the  metals,  that 
more  than  -g  when  paper  is  found  for  paper  upon  exchange,  and  when 

poucd  troy,  merchants,  verfed  in  thefe  matters,  judge  exchange  (^that  is  remit- 
tances) to  be  at  par,  if  then,  I fay,  filver  bullion  cannot  be  bought 
at  a lower  price  than  65  pence  the  ounce,  it  is  evident  that  this  bul- 
lion might  be  bought  with  65  pence  in  Ihillings,  of  which  65  might 
be  coined  out  of  the  pound  troy  Englifli  ftandard  filver ; fince  65 
pence  per  ounce  implies  65  fhillings  for  the  12  ounces  or  pound 


troy. 

This  plainly  fliews  how  ftandard  filver  bullion  fliould  fell  for  6s 
pence  the  ounce,  in  a country  where  the  ounce  of  ftandard  filver  in 
the  coin  is  worth  no  more  than  62  ; and  were  the  market  price  of 
bullion  to  ftand  uniformly  at  65  per  ounce,  that  would  fhew  the 
value  of  the  pound  fterling  to  be  tolerably  fixed.  All  the  heavy 
filver  coin  is  now  carried  off  ^ ; becaufe  it  was  intrinfically  worth 
more  than  the  gold  it  paffed  for  in  currency.  The  filver  therefore 
which  remains  is  worn  down  to  the  market  proportion  of  the 
metals,  as  has  been  faid,  that  is^to  fay,  20  fhillings  in  filver  cur- 
rency are  worth  1 1 3 grains  of  fine  gold,  at  the  proportion  of  i to 
lA.s  between  gold  and  filver.  Now, 

as  I is  to  14.5,  fo  is  1 13  to  1638. 

fo  the  20  fhillings  current  weigh  but  i6^S  grains  fine  filver,  in- 
ftead  of  1718.7,  which  they  ought  to  do  according  to  the  ftandard. 

Now  let  us  fpeak  of  ftandard  filver,  fince  we  are  examining  how 
far  the  Englifh  coin  muft  be  yvorn  by  ufe. 


The  pound  troy  contains  3760  grains.  This,  according  to  the 
worn  4.29  ftandard,  is  coined  into  62  fhillings ; confequentiy,  every  fhilimg 
lightoPthJr  ought  to  weigh  92.5*  grains.  Of  fuch  fliiilings  it  is  impoffible  tha 
iiandard  ftandard  bullion  fliould  fell  at  above  62  pence  per  ounce.  If 

therefore  fuch  bullion  fells  for  Sp  pence,  the  fliiilings  with  which  it 


* This  was  writ  during  laft  war. 
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is  bought  muft  weigh  no  more  than  88.64  grains  ftandard  filver ; 
that  is,  they  muft  lofe  4.29  grains,  and  are  reduced  to  ^ of  a pound 
troy. 


But  it  is  not  neceffary  that  bullion  be  bought  with  Ihillings  ; no 
ftipulation  of  frice  is  ever  made  farther,  than  at  fo  many  pence 
fteiiing  per  ounce.  Does  not  this  virtually  determine  the  value  of 
fuch  currency  with  regard  to  all  the  currencies  in  Europe  ? Did  a 
Spaniard,  a Frenchman,  or  a Dutchman,  know  the  exacft  quantity 
of  filver  bullion  which  can  be  bought  in  the  London  market  for  a 
pound  fterling,  would  he  inform  himfelf  any  farther  as  to  the  in- 
trinfic  value  of  that  money-unit ; would  he  not  underftand  the 
value  of  it  far  better  from  that  circumftance  than  by  the  courfe  of 
any  exchange,  fince  exchange  does  not  mark  the  intrinfic  value  of 
money,  but  only  the  value  of  that  money  tranfported  from  one 
place  to  another. 


The  price  of  bullion,  therefore,  when  it  is  not  influenced  by  ex- 
traordinar)^  demand  (fuch  as  for  the  payment  of  a balance  of  trade, 
or  for  making  an  extraordinary  provifion  of  plate)  but  when  it 
ftands  at  what  every  body  knows  to  be  meant  by  the  common  mar- 
ket price,  is  a very  tolerable  meafure  of  the  value  of  the  aEiual  mm- 
ney-ftandard  in  any  country. 


If  it  be  therefore  true,  that  a pound  fterling  cannot  purchafe  above  a pound 
1638  grains  of  fine  filver  bullion,  it  will  require  not  a little  logic  to 
prove  that  it  is  really,  or  has  been  for  thefe  many  years,  worth  any  Fete  no 
more  ; notwithftanding  that  the  ftandard  weight  of  it  in  England  1638  grains 
is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  at  1718.7  grains  of  fine 

ing  to  the 

filver.  price  of 

If  to  this  valuation  of  the  pound  fterling  drawn  from  the  price  of 
bullion,  we  add  the  other  drawn  from  the  courfe  of  exchange ; and  i^g  ,0  ,he 
if  by  this  we  find,  that  when  paper  is  found  for  paper  upon  ex- 
change,  a pound  fterling  cannot  purchafe  above  1638  grains  of  fine 
■filver  in  any  country  in  Europe,  upon  thefe  two  authorities,  I think, 
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we  may  veiw  fafely  conclude  (as  to  the  matter  of  fact  at  leaft)  that 
the  pound  fterling  is  not  worth  more,  either  in  London  or  in  any 
other  trading  city,  and  if  this  be  the  cafe,  it  is  juft  woith  20  fhil- 
lings  of  6s  to  the  pound  troy. 

If  therefore  the  mint  were  to  coin  fhiilings  at  that  rate,  and  pay 
fliliiings  for  filver  bullion  at  the  market  price,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  65 

fnihfpound  pence  per  ounce  in  thofe  new  coined  fhiilings,  they  would  be  in 

troy,  would  pj-oportiou  to  the  gold : filver  would  be  carried  to  the  mint  equally 
porZwith  with  gold,  and  would  be  as  little  fubjed  to  be  exported  or  melted 
down. 

It  may  be  inquired  in  this  place,  how  far  the  coining  the  pound 

troy  into  65  fhiilings  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England  ? 

which  The  moment  a flate  pronounces  a certain  quantity  of  gold  to  be 

ihevvs  that  a certain  quantity  of  filver,  and  orders  thefe  refpedtive  quan- 

has  been  de- of  cacli  metal  to  be  received  as  equivalents  of  each  other, 
and  as  lawful  money  in  payments,  that  moment  gold  is  made  a 
flandard  as  much  as  filver.  If  therefore  too  fmall  a quantity  of 
gold  be  Ordered  or  permitted  to  be  confidered  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  unit,  the  filver  flandard  is  from  that  moment  debafed ; or  in- 
deed more  properly  fpeaking,  all  filver  money  is  from  that  moment 
proferibed ; for  who,  from  that  time,  will  ever  pay  in  filver,  when 
he  can  pay  cheaper  in  gold  ? Gold,  therefore,  by  fuch  a law  is  made 
the  flandard,  and  all  declarations  to  the  contrary  are  againfl  the 
matter  of  fact. 

-nd  tha‘  the  Were  the  King,  therefore,  to  coin  filver  at  6s  fhiilings  m the 
preferving  it  pQ^^nd,  it  is  dciTionflration  that  by  fuch  an  aci  he  would  commit  no 
adulteration  upon  the  flandard.:  the  adulteration . is  already  com- 
debafemeat.  The  flandard  has  defeended  to  where  it  is,  by  flow  de- 

o-rees,  and  by  the  operation  of  political  caufes  only,  and  nothing 
prevents  it  from  falling  lower,  but  the  flandard  of  the  gold  coin. 
Let  guineas  be  now  left  to  feek  their  value  as  they  did  formerly, 
and  let  light  filver  continue  to  go  by  tale,  we  fhall  fee  the  guineas 
up  at  30  fhiilings  in  20  years  time,  as  was  the  cafe  in  1695. 
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It  is  as  abfurd  to  fay  that  the  ftandard  of  Queen  Elizabeth  has  not  Proof  that 
been  debafed  by  enading,  that  the  Englifli  unit  fliall  be  acquited  ^andard 
with  1 1 3 grains  of  fine  gold,  as  it  would  be  to  affirm  that  it  would  bafed  by 
not  be  debafed  from  what  it  is  at  prefent,  by  enading,  That 
pound  of  butter  fhould  every  where  be  received  in  payment  for  a 
pound  flerling ; although  the  pound  fierling  ffiould  continue  to 
conlift  of  3 ounces,  17  pennyweights,  and  10  grains  of  ftandard 
filver,  according  to  the  ftatute  of  the  43  Elizabeth.  I believe  in  that 
cafe  moft  debtors  would  pay  in  butter,  and  filver  would,  as  at  pre- 
f^nt,  acquire  a conventional  value  as  a metal,  but  would  be  looked 
upon  no  longer  as  a ftandard,  or  as  money. 

If  therefore,  by  the  law  of  England,  a pound  fterling  muft  con- 
fift  of  1718.7  grains  troy  of  fine  filver,  by  the  law  of  England  alfo, 

1 1 3 grains  of  gold  muft  be  of  the  fame  value,  but  no  law  can  efta- 
bliffi  that  proportion ; confequently,  in  which  ever  way  a reforma- 
tion be  brought  about,  fome  law  muft  be  reverfed ; confequently, 
expediency,  and  not  compliance  with  law,  muft  be  the  motive  in 
reforming  the  abufe. 

From  what  has  been  laid,  it  is  not  at  all  furpriling  that  the  pound  and  is  at 
fterling  ffiould  in  fad  be  reduced  nearly  to  the  value  of  the  gold,  ducedtoths 
Whether  it  ought  to  be  kept  at  that  value  is  another  queftion ; and 
ffiall  be  examined  in  its  proper  place.  All  that  we  here  decide,  is, 
that  coining  the  pound  troy  into  6^  ffiillings  would  reftore  the  pro- 
portion of  the  metals,  and  render  both  fpecies  common  in  circu- 
lation. But  reftoring  the  weight  and  proportion  of  the  coin  is  not 
the  difficulty,  as  I conjedure,  which  prevents  a reformation  of  the 
EnglLffi  coinage. 

I have  dwelt  longer,  perhaps,  than  what  was  neceftary  upon  this 
eftimation  of  the  prefent  value  of  the  pound  fterling,  and  in  fetting 
the  matter  in  different  lights,  have  been  forced  into  repetitions. 

The  importance  of  that  point  in  the  prefent  inquiry  muft  plead  my 
excufe. 
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Hiftorical  account  of  the  Variations  of  the  Briiifi  Com. 

Purport  of  ^ "1"^  HE  whole  purport  of  this  part  of  my  inquiry,  is,  to  examine 
this  treatife  inveftigatc  the  principles  relating  to  money ; to  range 

them  in  order,  and  to  render  them  eafily  applicable  to  any  com- 
bination  of  circumftances  w^hich  may  occur.  If  I have  applied  my 
reafoning  to  the  Rate  of  the  Britifh  coin,  it  has  been  with  no  inten- 
tion to  eredmyfelf  as  a judge  of  the  interefts  of  that  nation,  or  with 
a delign  to  point  out  to  them  w^hat  meafure  is  the  mofl  expedient 
to  be  followed.  I am  a ftranger  to  the  true  Rate  of  the  quefaon, 
and  I reafon  only  upon  fuppofitions,  not  from  exadl  information  , 

upon  this  footing  I intend  to  proceed. 

I Riali  take  a view  of  every  fcheme  which  I think  may  be  pro- 
pofed  as  a remedy  againR  the  diforder,  and  examine  all  the  con- 
fea uences  which  can  refult  from  each,  according  to  the  influence 
of  the  different  principles  under  which  they  fall.  Circumftances  hid 
from  me  will  neverthelefs  work  their  full  effect,  and  may  render 
the  beR  deduced  principles  quite  delufive,  when,  without  attending 
to  them,  we  pretend  to  draw  condufions. 
how  the  dif-  We  have  examined  the  nature  of  the  diforder  of  the  com  of  Great 
order  in  the  . • ^ it  Certainly  is,  as  demands  fome  reformation.  A 

remedied  j;^ation  fo  juRly  rcnowncd  for  knowledge,  fo  thoroughly  veiled  m 
coSentn^  the  arts  of  commerce,  and  fo  expert  in  every  m.atter  of  calculation, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  at  any  lofs  for  a method  to  remove  the 
caufe  of  the  diforder.  The  queRion  is  not,  therefore,  how  to  fix 
the  Randard,  how  to  reRore  the  proportion  between  the  metals  m 
the  coin,  nor  how  to  render  all  the  current  money  of  its  juR  weight. 
But  the  queRion  is,  how  to  execute  this  without  incurring  greater 
inconveniences  than  thefe  at  prefent  felt. 
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If  the  fmalleft  change  fhould  be  made  upon  the  prefent  value  of 
the  pound  fterling,  the  operation  is  arbitrary  ; and  tliofe  who  either 
advife  it  or  execute  it,  would  be  anfwerable  for  every  confequence. 
If  the  confequences  fhould  prove  faiutary  to  the  nation,  the  proje{5lor 
will  meet  with  applaufe ; but  if  they  fhould  be  attendee  with  injuf- 
tice,  he  will  merit  blame  j if  with  perplexity  and  confufion,  he 
may  very  poflibly  never  fee  himfelf  approved  of. 

The  prefent  diforder  has  proceeded  from  negledt  on  tne  part  of 
government ; a negleffc  however  which  acimits  of  an  apology , for 
reafons  afterwards  to  be  affigned.  When  an  abufe  creeps  in  by  de- 
grees, no  particular  perfon  can  be  charged  with  it:  when  it  is  to  be 
correaed,  fome  perfon  or  other  muft  undertake  the  work  ; and  few 
are  found  who  incline  to  be  volunteers  in  the  fervice  of  the  public, 
upon  an  occafion  where  the  interefl  of  the  nation  is  not  clear  and 

evident. 

The  beft  way  therefore  to  accomphfh  fuch  a work,  is,  to  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  nation  itfelf.  When  the  people  are  rully  in- 
truded in  the  matter,  when  the  ftate  of  the  queftion  is  laid  before 
them  in  a clear  light,  and  tripped  of  all  money-jargon,  they  will 
fee  the  natural  confequences  of  every  innovation ; and  when  t ey 
have  well  confidered  of  them,  they  may  refolve  whether  they  will 

keep  the  pound  terling  they  have,  or  whether  they  will  take  an- 

The  quetion  to  be  determined,  is,  what  the  weight  of  the  pound 
terling  now  is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be.  If  it  be  made  different 
from  what  it  is  at  prefent,  that  operation  mut  be  conduded  with 
iutiee  and  impartiality.  If  a new  tandard  is  to  be  pitched  upon, 
L choice  is  quite  arbitrary,  as  has  been  faid ; and  were  any 
weight  to  be  preferred  to  another,  the  bet  of  any,  no  doubt,  vould 
be  the  pound  troy  of  tandard  tlver.  This  was  the  pound  ter  mg 
for  many  ages,  and  the  mot  that  can  be  faid  for  Queen  Elizabeth  s 
ad  is,  that  it  is  the  lat  deliberate  adulteration  by  law  of  the  Englifh 
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The  next  quellion  is,  how  to  condudt  that  operation  fo  a-s-  to  do 
jullice  to  every  man  in  the  nation  in  contratfis  already  entred  ineO ; 
how  to  do  juflice  to  the  creditors  of  Great  Britain  ; how  to  do  juC- 
tice  to  Great  Britain  with  reipecl  to  her  creditors ; how  to  do  aU 
this,  I fay,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  an  innovation  upon  the 

prefent  Rate  of  the  coin. 

Debafmg  the  ftandard  is  odious  in  the  opinion  of  every  mortal  ; 
and  it  feems  aifo  to  be  the  opinion  of  many,  that  every  regulation 
which  Iliall  not  carry  the  vulue  of  a pound  fterling,  to  the  value  of 
the  filver  appointed  to  enter  into  it  by  the  Ratute  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, is  a debafmg  of  it  from  what  it  is  at  prefent. 

In  order  to  caR  more  light  upon  the  hiRorical  part  of  the  EngliRl 
coinage,  I fnall  here  lay  together  fome  Riort  obfervations  upon  the 
Rate  of  that  queflion  from  the  reformation  to  the  prefent  time. 

Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  during  the  violent  convulfions^of 
j'g£ormation,  fo  fophiRicated  the  finenefs  of  the  coin,  and  fo 
curtailed  the  weight  of  it,  that  all  proportion  of  value  was  loR. 

This  ran  the  wdiole  nation  into  inextricable confufion,  and  forced 
theminiRers  of  the  young  King  Edward,  in  1552,  to  reRore  the 
purity  of  the  metals,  and  to  raile  the  weight  of  the  coin  in  the 
pound  Rerling,  from  220  grains  troy  of  fine  filver,  to  which  it  was 
then  debafed,  to  188^.  Mary  reduced  it  to  1 88a  grains,  at  which  it 
Rood  during  her  reign.  From  this  Elizabeth  raifed  it  in  the  fecond 
year  of  her  reign  to  1888  grains  ;■  and  in  the  43d  flie  pafled  theTa- 
mous  flatute  by  which  it  was  debafed  to  1718.7,  the  prefent  legal 
filver  ftandard.  During  the  reign  of  James  L trade  began  to 
take  root  in  England  ; and  this  pointed  out  the  neceflity  of  preferv- 
ing  the  flandard  of  their  money  invariable.  The  confufions  occa” 
foned  by  the  former  adulterations  left  a firong  impreflion  on  the 
minds  of  the  Englifh  nation  in  the  fucceeding  reigns^  a Ratute 
which  had  been  preferved  wdthout  alteration  for  many  years  ac- 
quired in  time  great  authority,  and  the  flandard  continued  con- 

Rantlv  attached  to  the  filver.  Gold  w-as  occafionally  coined ; but 
■ ' circulated 
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circulated  only  under  a conventional  value,  and  was  not  made  a 
legal  money.  The  interefts  of  trade  at  laft  required  a more  exten- 
five  circulation,  and  King  Charles  II.  when  he  find  coined  guineas, 
determined  a value  for  their  currency,  in  order  to  compafs  that 
end : but  very  well  obferving  that  without  fixing  the  gold  at  a price 
below  its  true  proportion  to  the  filver,  there  was  no  pofiibiiity  of 
preventing  it  from  becoming  alfo  a ftandard  for  the  pound  fterling, 
and  thereby  introducing  a confufion,  the  guinea  was  valued  no 
higher  than  20  Ihillings,  and  allowed  to  find  its  own  value  above 
that  price. 

The  guinea  accordingly  flu(ftuated  in  its  value  j fometimes  at  22 
Ihillings,  which  marks  the  proportion  of  the  metals  at  i to  1 5.84, 
fometimes  at  21s.  6d.  which  marks  the  proportion  at  i to  14. 6,  at 
laft  at  21  Ihillings,  which  marks  the  proportion  as  i to  15.2,  and 
now  it  is  worth  no  more  than  its  original  ftatute  value,  to  wit,  20 
Ihillings,  which  marks  the  proportion  as  i to  14.4.  Thefe  conver- 
fions  are  formed  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  in  all  the  variations  the 
Ihillings  are  of  the  ftatute  weight,  and  that  the  guinea  circulated 
according  to  the  market  proportion  of  the  metals ; two  circum- 
ftances  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  depended  on. 

About  the  time  of  the  revolution,  filver  money  had  begun  to  be  until  it  was 
coined  with  the  wheel,  or  fly-prefs,  (which  prevented  the  frauds  fhTcIpp^Jg 
to  which  coin  was  formerly  expofed  from  clipping  and  walhing^ 

volution. 

and  then  the  cuftom  of  weigliing  the  current  money  went  into  dif- 
ufe.  But  as  at  that  time  there  were  ftili  great  quantities  of  the 
hammered  money  remaining,  the  clippers  profited  of  the  inatten- 
tion of  the  public,  and  fell  to  work  with  the  hammered  money. 

The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  thofe  who  were  obliged  to  pay, 
paid  in  clipped  money ; the  value  of  the  pound  fterling  fell  to  the 
rate  of  the  then  currency ; all  weighty  coin  was  locked  up  or 
melted  down;  the  guineas  rofe  to  30  fliillings,  and  100/.  fterling, 
which  in  filver  ought  to  weigh  above  32  pounds  troy,  did  not  com- 
TTionly  exceed  one  half. 

The 
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The  kingdom  at  this  time  was  involved  in  a war,  and  was  an- 
nually obliged  to  borrow  large  fums,  paid  in  thofe  pounds  fterling 
currency,  which  were  worth  no  more  than  of  a guinea,  or  14 
fliiilings  of  fuch  currency  as  the  prefent  of  65  to  the  pound  troy. 
This  is  evident,  fince  the  guinea  was  then  worth  30  Ihillings,  or 
I j.  pound  fterling ; and  that  at  prefent  it  is  worth  2 1 fliiilings  of 

65  to  the  pound  troy. 

Lowndes  contended  ftrongly  for  having  the  pound  fterling  re- 
duced 20  per  cent.  Locke  infifted  upon  the  old  ftandard  of  Queen 
Locke^^the  Elizabeth ; the  latter  carried  his  point.  A new  coinage  was  made 
Sfed'o  Tn  1695,  and  the  government  acquitted  a great  part  of  the  debts  they 
that  of  Eli-  contraded  from  the  revolution  (which  had  been  paid  them  at 
thet;fe-“  the  value  of  between  ten  and  fourteen  fliiilings  prefent  currency) 
at  the  rate  of  20  fliiilings  of  the  ftandard  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This 
is  the  matter  of  fafl; : whether  this  was  doing  juftice  to  the  nation, 
I leave  every  man  to  determnne.  It  muft  not  however  be  believed 
that  there  was  no  reafon  for  this  extraordinary  ftep.  By  the  raifing 
of  the  ftandard,  the  ftate  gained  confiderably  upon  the  fcore  of 
taxes,  as  well  as  the  creditors,  upon  their  capitals  and  intereft ; and 
the  nation,  which  w^as  the  principal  lofer,  was  pleafed ; becaufe  their 
ftandard  was  not  debafed:  thus  all  the  three  parties  were  fatisfied. 

^Upon  this  coinage  in  1695,  the  coin  was  once  more  fet  upon  a 
lolid  footing : all  money  was  of  weight,  and  the  pound  was  rightly 
attached  to  the  filver  ftandard.  Upon  that  footing  it  remained, 
until  the  guinea  was  made  a legal  coin,  and  fixed  at  its  then  fup- 
nofed  intrinfic  worth : here  is  the  aera  of  the  prefent  confufion.^ 

Sii«r  ' from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  filver  has  been  rifing  m us 
been  rifing  1709,  the  French  found  it  as  i to  15,  m the  gieat  coinage, 

SSfg'ofL  edia  of  the  month  of  May;  and  fo  early  as  17^6,  they  found 
this  century.  proportion  to  be  nearly  as  i to  144,  and  fixed  their  coinage  ac- 

-rhcEogiia"  We  miy  therefore  conclude,  that  from  1726,  atleaft,  if  not  feve- 
S^al^’ral  years  before,  a pound  fterling  ought  to  have  been 

bated  by 
law,  fince 
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leaft  1 1 Si-  grains  troy  of  fine  gold,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
the  filver  ftandard ; and  yet  from  the  inattention  of  government,  it 
has  conftantly  been  fuffered  to  be  acquitted  with  1 13.  Has  not  this 
been  a plain  debafement  of  the  ftandard  for  near  40  years,  which 
we  can  afcertain  ? If  it  is  at  this  time  reftored  to  where  it  was,  will 
not  that  be  raifing  it  from  what  it  is  at  prefent  ? 

We  have  feen,  from  a deduction  of  the  plaineft  principles,  the  The  trading 
utter  impoffibility  of  keeping  an  unit,  which  ought  to  be  inva-  chie^'^to  be 
riable,  attached  at  once  to  the  two  metals,  which  are  conftantly  blamed  for 

. . ’ ^ this  neglea. 

varying  between  themfelves.  To  this  the  ftate  has  not  attended, 

nor  has  it  probably  been  fufiiciently  informed  of  it,  by  thofe  who 

were  moft  capable,  but  leaft  interefted  to  point  out  the  confe- 

quences. 

The  variations  of  the  ftandard  affefl  chiefly  thofe  who  are  en-  Debaiing 
gaged  in  permanent  contrafts,  which  is  not  the  cafe  of  trading 
men : the  obligations  they  contrafl  are  in  a perpetual  fluctuation, 

“ •'  . maaent  coa' 

and  by  the  aftiftance  of  their  pen,  they  avoid  the  inconveniences  traas, 
which  other  people,  who  do  not  calculate,  are  liable  to. 

The  rifmg  of  the  value  of  filver  has  been  all  along  advantageous 
to  this  clafs  ; and  it  would  be  ftill  more  advantageous  to  them  were 
government  to  allow  guineas  at  this  time  to  feek  their  own  value^ 
as  we  final]  obferve  in  its  proper  place.  Every  thing  y/hich  tends 
gradually  and  infenfibly  to  debafe  tne  value  of  the  money  unit, 
and  promote  confufion,  is  advantageous  to  merchants.  When  this 
debafement  proceeds  by  flow  degrees,  it  is  not  to  be  difcovered  but 
by  foreign  exchange  ; hecaufe  at  home  there  is  no  invariable  Jiandard  for 
money,  as  there  is  for  every  other  kind  of  meafure.  This  fhah  be  proved. 

The  unit  therefore  being  folely  attached  to  the  coin,  muft  v^aiy  as 

it  does. 

Now  the  value  of  the  coin  has  varied  imperceptibly  ; and  this  is  and  pre- 

the  reafon  why  people  imagine  that  fuch  variations  or  deoaiemen.s 

of  the  ftandard  are  not  of  great  confequence.  The  greaicft  miftake  J 

any  perfon  can  labour  under!  By  this  imperceptible  oebafemmt^ 

^ prices 
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prices  do  not  rife  as  they  ought  to  do  ; the  ignorant,  and  thofe  who 
do  not  perceive  the  gradual  diminution,  keep  to  the  fame  nominal 
prices  as  formerly,  and  the  merchants  profit  in  the  mean  time.  Is 
not  this  facrificing  the  interefi:  of  all  the  people  of  England  to  that 
of  the  trading  part  of  it  ? 

The  competition  between  the  merchants  betrays  the  fecret  to  the 
multitude  from  time  to  time  ; but  they  afcribe  the  appearances  to  a 
wrong  caufe ; they  think  every  thing  is  growing  dearer,  whereas 
the  reafon  is,  that  price  (i.  e.  coin)  is  growing  lighter : and  as  this 
diforder  is  always  going  on,  the  merchants,  being  the  firfl  informed 
of  the  progrefs  of  the  decline  of  the  value  of  the  coin,  muft  con- 
ftantly  be  in  the  way  to  profit  of  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  meafuring  the  value  of  the  coin  they  receive 
■by  any  ftandard  meafure. 

This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  trading  part  of  the 
nation  has  not  informed  government  of  a diforder  which  has 
brought,  by  flow  degrees,  the  pound  flerling  to  about  95-  per  cent. 
of  its  former  value.  This  is  a fhort  review  of  the  viciflitudes  of 
the  Englifli  coin  from  the  reformation  to  this  day : and  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  an  apology  for  the  neglect  of  the  Britifh  adrniniftration 
in  a matter  of  fo  great  confequence. 


C H A P.  X. 

Of  the  diforder  of  the  Britifh  Coin^  fo  far  as  it  affeSis  the 
Circulation  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin ; and  of  the  Confequences  of 
reducing  Guineas  to  ^Twenty  Shillings. 

I MUST  now  take  notice  of  the  inconveniences  which  this  dif- 
order has  occafioned  to  the  public,  and  of  the  confequences 
wdiich  might  follow  upon  adopting  the  remedy  propofed  * for  re- 
* By  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  E[fay  on  Money  and  Coins. 
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moving  it,  to  wit,  by  fixing  the  currency  of  guineas  at  20  Ihillings, 
without  recoining  the  filver  at  the  ftandard  of  Elizabeth. 

The  great  inconvenience  felt  by  the  public  is  the  fcarcity  of  filver  why  filrejr 

* * T 

coin,  occafioned  by  the  difproportion  of  the  metals.  No  mortal  will 
ever,  as  matters  Hand,  carry  filver  to  be  coined ; that  which  is 
worn  by  cu'culation,  is  not  fufficient,  even  for  changing  gold, 
much  lefs  for  all  thofe  fmall  payments  which,  in  the  courfe  of  bu- 
finefs,  are  abfolutely  neceffary.  This  being  the  cafe,  all  confider^ 
able  payments  muft  be  made  in  guineas;  and  as  there  are  great: 
numbers  of  thefe  already  become  light  by  ufe,  all  the  weighty  are 
pickedmp,  and  either  exported,  or  perhaps  frequently  melted  down  : 
fo  that,  in  general,  the  current  fpecie  of  England  is  not  fufficient  for. 
the  occafions  of  the  nation. 

The  great  fcarcity  of  filver  coin  in  England,  being  evidently  oc-  Confeqaea- 
cafioned  by  the  difproportion  between  the  metals  in  the  coin,  it  has  treguic^a"^ 
been  propofed  to  remedy  that  diforder  all- at  once,  by  crying  downj^.^^° 
the  value  of  guineas  to  20  fhillings,  without  making  a new  coinage,  regard  to 
or  taking  any  meafures  for  preventing  the  horrid  confequences  ^ ’ 

wffiich  would'follbw  upon  fuch  a Hep,  as  matters  Hand  at  prefent- 
Whoever  inclines  to  read  all  that  maybe  faidun  favour  of  this 
operation,  may  confult  Mr.  Harris’s  EJJay  up(m  Mone.y  and  Coins,  Part  IL 
p.  84.  et  feq. 

My  intention  is  not  to  refute  the  fentiments  of  particular  people, 
but  to  trace  out  the  principles  L have  laid  down,  and  to  apply  them: 
to  the  removing  fuch  objeaions  as  I think  either  plaufible  in  them^- 
felves,,or  which  may  appear  plaufible  to  people  who  do  not  tho- 
roughly underftand  thofe  matters. 

I fhall  then,  in  the  firft  place,  examine  what  confequence  thik 
bringing  down  the  legal  currency  of  guineas  to  20  Ihillings  would: 
have  upon  common  voluntary  circulation.;  that  is  to  fay,  buying 
and  felling,  abftraaing  from  unvoluntary  circulation  which  takes 

place  when  people  are  about  to  pay,  or  acquit  obiigations,  two- 
^ things. 
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things  totally  different  in  themfelves,  and  'which,  ought  carefully  to 
be  fet  afunder. 

The  confequences  of  reducing  guineas  to  20  fhillings,  without  a 
re-coinage  of  the  filver,  will  be,  i.  To  fix  the  ftandard  of  the  pound 
fterling  to  the  mean  proportion  of  the  worn  out  filver  money  in 
prefent  currency.  2.  To  make  the  light  guineas,  which  are  below 
the  value  of  20  old  fhillings,  to  pafs  by  tale  foi  pounds  fterling ; 
though  intrinfically  not  worth  the  new  guineas.  3.  To  occafion  the 
melting  down  of  all  the  new  guineas.  And  4-  ^Vhen  once  the  coin 
is  brought  to  conlift  of  nothing  but  old  unequal  pieces,  to  occafion 
the  heavieft  of  thefe  to  be  melted  down  in  their  turn,  until  at  laft 
coin  muft  difappear  altogether. 

If  to  fupply  fpecie,  government  fhall  fend  filver  or  gold  to  be 
coined  at  the  mint  at  the  legal  ftandard,  the  moment  it  appears, 
the  old  fhillings  and  the  light  gold  will  buy  it  up,  and  it  will  be 
thrown  into  the  melting  pot.  This  will  flop  even  the  melting  down 
of  the  more  weighty  pieces  of  the  old  fpecie  ; becaufe  (oy  this 
trade)  they  will  become  more  valuable ; fince  in  currency  they  will 
be  an  equivalent  for  the  new  fpecie  of  full  ftandard  weight.  No 
private  perfon  furely  will  carry  either  of  the  metals  to  the  mint, 
becaufe  there  they  would  receive  but  62  fhillings  or  44  ^ guineas 
for  their  troy  pound  of  the  refpective  metals,  whereas  in  the  mar- 
ket they  will  get  a greater  number  of  old  fhillings  and  guineas  to 
buy,  v/eight  for  weight,  which  will  ferve  the  fame  purpofe  in  cir- 
culation. 

Let  not  my  reader  laugh  at  the  fcheme  of  buying  old  fhillings  at 
the  market  by  weight.  The  thing  is  done  every  day.  For  whether  I 
fell  my  filver  bullion  for  65  fhillings  per  pound  (paid  in  fhillings, 
guineas,  or  bank-notes)  or  buy  old  fhillings  weight  for  weight,  it 
is  quite  the  fame  thing.  The  reafon  why  people  do  not  fell  the  old 
fhillings  by  the  pound,  is  only  becaufe  they  are  not  all  of  the  fame 
weight,  although  they  be  all  of  the  fame  value  in  circulation ; but 

they  fell  their  bullion,  as  it  were,  againft  old  worn  fhillings  re- 
duced 
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duced  to  a mean  proportion  of  value ; which  fale  of  bullion  is  vir- 
tually buying  old  fliillings  at  market  by  weight.  A man,  therefore, 
who  can  with  a pound  of  lilver  bullion  buy  the  value  of  65-  old 
fliillings,  will  certainly  never  employ  it  to  buy  62  heavy  ones  from 
the  mint,  which  are  no  wliere  worth  more,  except  in  the  melting 
pot.  The  fame  is  true  of  the  gold. 

I have  endeavoured  to  Ihew  by  the  plained;  arguments,  that  no  Confcqueti* 
filver  coin,  the  value  of  which  is  above  the  value  of  any  other  cur-  drcuLibn 
rency  within  the  kingdom,  can  remain  in  circulation,  or  can 

r ^ *11  . -I  1 chants  and 

eicape  the  money -jobber  and  the  melting  pot.  I think  this  is  a point  bankers, 
pretty  well  agreed  on  all  hands ; becaufe  it  is  the  argument 
made  ufe  of  againft  thofe  who  propofe  to  introduce  fliillings  of  bafe 
metal  into  circulation,  as  an  expedient  for  procuring  change  for 
the  gold : a fcheme  fo  entirely  repugnant  to  all  the  principles  of 
money,  that  I have  taken  no  notice  of  it. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  true,  that  the  fliillings  are  really  worth  no  That  gui- 


more  than  ~ of  a guinea,  what  effed;  would  the  law,  reducing  gui- 
neas to  20  fliillings,  have  as  to  merchants  ? Guineas  would  pafs  as 
before  with  every  banker  in  London  for  21  fliillings,  and  21  Ihil- 
lings  for  a guinea. 

But  as  we  fuppofe  no  new  coinage  fet  on  foot,  and  that  the  light 
lilver  would  continue  to  pafs  current  by  tale,  as  at  prefent,  what 
fecurity  would  there  be  for  the  pound  fterling  not  falling  every 
year  lower  ? The  llandard  would  then  be  entirely  affixed  to  the  old 
filver ; and  no  man  would  pay  in  guineas  at  20  fliillings,  any  more 
than  he  will  now  pay  in  filver  of  llandard  iveight.  The  only  expe- 
dient then  to  obtain  coin  would  be,  to  allow  guineas  to  feek  their 
own  value.  Upon  this  they  would  rife  to  2 1 fliillings,  which  is 
their  intrinfic  w’^orth.  In  this  cafe,  would  not  the  fliillings,  by  be- 
coming lighter,  become  of  lefs  value  in  proportion  to  the  guinea  ? 
Was  not  this  the  cafe  Did  not  this  abufe  raife  the  price  of 

guineas,  and  proportionally  debafe  the  w^orth  of  the  pound  fterling  I 


neas  would 
ftill  pafs 
current  for 
21  fliillings: 


That  the 
ftand.'ird 
would  be 
affixed  to 
the  light  fil- 
ver, as  it  was 
in  1695  : 


VOL.  I. 


F f f f 


As 


That  mer- 
chants 
•would  gala 
by  iti 


debtors 
would  be 
ruined. 


Confequen- 
ces  as  to  the 
bank. 
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As  every  thing,  therefore,  which  gradually  debafes  the  ftandard, 
muft  be  advantageous  to  thofe  who  can  avail  themfclves  of  it,  fo 
the  making  gold  a merchandize,  while  the  bulk  of  the  nation  has 
no  ftandard  to  meafure  it  with,  muft  be  advantageous  to  thofe  who 
have  a fure  one,  to  wit,  the  foreign  exchange. 

Befides  the  evident  tendency  fuch  a meafure  would  have  to  de- 
bafe  the  ftandard,  below  the  prefent  value,  it  would  be  accompanied 
with  the  moft  ruinous  coniequences  to  all  the  clafs  of  debtors.  I 
fhall  beg  leave  to  ftate  an  example.  A perfon  is  debtor,  I fhall  lup- 
pofe,  for  a great  fum,  100,000/.  his  creditor  dem.ands  payment.  He 
offers  guineas  at  the  current  and  conventional  value  of  2 1 ftiillings, 
the  creditor  refufes  the  offer ; he  offers  bank  notes,  refufed : it 
is  no  excufe  to  fay  that  ico,ooo  /.  of  filver  coin  cannot  be  picked  up  ; 
he  who  owes  muft  find  it.  The  creditor  tells  him  that  the  mint  is 
open.  Here  the  debtor  is  obliged  either  to  part  with  his  guineas  at 
20  {hillings  value,  or  to  carry  filver,  which  cofts  him  65  ftiillings  the 
pound  troy,  to  the  mint,  and  to  pay  it  to  his  creditor  at  the  rate  of 
62.  There  would  be  ftill  fome  confolation,  if,  from  fuch  a hatd 
neceflity,  the  ftate  were  to  be  provided  with  weighty  coin  ; but  that 
is  not  the  confequence.  The  creditor  is  no  fooner  paid  in  filver, 
than  he  throws  his  coin  into  the  melting  pot,  and  then  fends  the 
bullion  to  market  to  be  fold  at  dy  pence  the  ounce  in  bank  notes. 

He  next  goes  to  the  bank,  and  demands  payment  of  his  notes. 
It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  there  is  old  worn  filver  enough  there  to 
pay  all  the  notes  in  circulation.  The  bank  muft  be  in  the  fame 
fituation  with  every  debtor,  it  muft  fend  filver  to  the  mint ; not  as 
perhaps  at  prefent  to  be  afteixvards  exported,  or  to  furmfti  work 
for  the  mint  and  then  to  be  melted  down  again,  but  to  acquit  the 
notes  which  it  had  iffued  in  lieu  of  light  filver,  or  guineas  at  21 
ftiillings.  The  creditor  melts  down  his  new  filver  again,  fells  it  as 
bullion  for  bank  notes  as  before,  and  returns  upon  the  bank  with 
a new  demand. 

It 
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Chap.  XL 

It  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  this  laft  fuppofition,  whether  the  guh  Reducing 
neas  be  left  as  merchandize  to  feek  their  value,  or  be  fixed  at  20  f o &u!in%. 
fliillings ; for  no  man  upon  earth  will  give  a heavy  guinea  for 
fhillinars  prefent  currency ; and  if  debtors  were  obliged  to  pay  at  them  a com' 
that  rate,  the  hardihip  would  be  exactly  the  fame  as  in  the  rore- 
going  fuppofition  j for  the  difference  in  paying  with  heavy  iilver  or 
with  good  guineas  at  20  fliillings,  is  no  more  than  that  of  1718*7  to 
1719.5);  a guinea,  which  weighs  iiSi-  grains  fine  gold,  being  worth 
17 1 9.9  grains  of  fine  filver,  according  to  the  proportion  of  i to  144., 
and  a pound  fterling,  according  to  flatute,  is  worth  no  more  than 
1718.7  grains  of  the  fame  metal. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  fcheme  of  reducing  gui- 
neas to  20  fhillings  mull;  proceed  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a new 
coinage  of  all  the  filver : wdthout  this,  the  fame  confufion  as  to  the 
coin  would  remain  as  formerly ; a new  difpipportion  of  the  metals 
would  take  place ; no  body  would  pay  in  gold,  as  at  prefent  no 
body  will  pay  in  filver*. 


CHAP.  XL 

Method  of  reforing  the  Money-unit  to  the  Standard  of  Khzaheth^ 
and  the  Confequences  of  that  Revolution, 

J COME  now  to  the  propofai  of  relloring  the  ftandard  to  that  of  to 
A the  flatute  of  Elizabeth,  which  is  in  other  words  the  fame  with  fterling  at 
wliat  has  been  propofed  in  bringing  down  the  guineas  to  20  Uhl- 
lings  i only  that  it  implies  a new  coinage  of  all  the  filver  fpecie  Etab«h. 
and  of  all  the  old  gold.  Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  execute  this 

reformation.  • j ^ 

I.  The  firfl  flep  is  to  order  all  coin,  gold  and  filver,  come  pr 

ceeding  a certain  year,  to  pafs  by  weight  only. 

E f f f 2 


11.  To 
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II.  To  preferve  the  mint  price  of  Elver  as  formerly,  at  5 j.  2 d. 
the  ounce,  and  to  fix  that  of  gold  at  3 /.  14  j.  ■x^d. 

in.  To  order  the  pound  troy  ftandard  filver  to  he  coined  as  for- 
merly, into  62  fhillings,  and  the  pound  of  gold  into  44  ^ guineas. 

IV.  And  laft  of  all,  to  order  thefe  guineas  to  pafs  for  20  fhillings. 

Thus  the  ftandard  is  reftored  to  the  value  of  the  filver  by  the  fla- 
tute  of  Elizabeth,  the  metals  are  put  at  within  a mere  trifle  of  the 
proportion  of  i to  14!-:  all  the  coin  in  the  kingdom  is  brought  to 
ftandard  weight ; no  profit  will  be  found  in  melting  or  exporting 
one  fpecies  preferably  to  another:  exchange  will  anfwer,  when  at 
par,  to  the  real  par  (^w'heii  rightly  calculated)  of  either  filver  or 
gold,  with  nations,  fuch  as  France,  who  obfer\e  the  fame  propor 
tionJ:  and  the  pound  fterling  will  remain  attached  to  both  the  gold 

and  filver,  as  before. 

The  con'e-  The  confequences  of  this  reformation  will  be,  that  the  pound 
quences  of  p-gj-p^g  will  be  raifed  from  1638  grains  fine  filver  (the  value  of  the 
prefent  worn  filver  currency)  to  1718.7  i and  from  1 13  grains  fine 
k'todid  gold  (the  prefent  gold  currency)  to  1 18.644  ; that  is  to  lay,  the  va- 
5 pr  cent,  of  the  pouud  fterling  will  be  raifed  upon  both  fpecies  4.9  per 

cent,  above  the  value  of  the  prefent.  This  all  creditors  wiil  gain, 
and  all  debtors  wiil  lofe.  From  the  day  of  the  regulation,  the  ex- 
change upon  all  the  places  in  Europe  wiil  rife  4.9  per  cent,  in  favour 
of  England,  and  every  man  who  is  abroad,  and  who  draws  for  the 
rents  of  his  eftate,  will  yearly  gain  4.9  cent,  upon  his  draughts 
or  remittances  made  to  him.  Whether  prices  in  England  will  Ml 
in  proportion  I do  not  know;  one  thing  is  pretty  certain,  that 
every  article  bought  for  foreign  exportation  will  fall;  for  this 
o-ood  reafon,  that  merchants  will  not  be  the  dupe  of  this  inno- 
vation nor  will  they  buy  with  heavy  money  at  the  fame  rate  they 
were^  in  ufe  to  buy  with  light.  Juftice  will  be  done  to  all  gentle- 
men whofe  anceftors  let  their  lands  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth or  at  any  time  fince,  when  gold  and  filver  were  at  the  pro- 

Txirhon  of  I to  14^,  and  when  the  filver  coin  was  at  its  ftandard 
^ " ‘ weight. 


Chap.  XL 
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■weight.  All  taxes  impofed  by  pounds,  fhiliings,  and  pence,  will 
be  raifed ; all  thofe  impofed  at  fo  much  fer  cent,  of  the  value  will 
Hand  the  fame,  but  will  appear  to  link  in  the  denomination  ; that 
is',  they  will  produce  as  much  value,  but  fewer  pounds,  fhiliings, 
and  pence,  than  before.  The  nation  will  lofe  4.9  per  cent,  upon  the 
wdiole  capital  and  intereft  of  the  public  debts ; this  the  creditors 
will  gain.  The  bank  will  gain  in  its  quality  of  creditor  upon  the 
public,  and  \yiil  lofe  (together  with  all  the  bankers  in  England) 

4.9  per  cent,  upon  all  their  circulating  paper.  All  annuitants,  land- 
lords, and  creditors  of  every  denomination,  whofe  contracts  are 
under  30  years  handing,  will  gain.  All  debtors,  mortgagors,  te- 
nants, whofe  ^contracts  are  of  a freilier  date,  will  lofe.  Ail  mer- 
chandize w'hatfoever  ought  to  fall  4.9  per  cent,  in  its  value;  and 
every  farthing  any  thing  falls  lefs  in  its  price  is  loh  to  the  con- 
fumers. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  moh  evident  confequences  which  muft 
refult  from  this  plan  of  reformation,  and  the  nation  is  the  beh 
judge  how  far  they  will  contribute  to  her  advantage. 

Either  this  reafoning  is  juh,  or  all  the  principles  I have  laid 
down  are  falfe  from  the  beginning. 

A wife  nation,  I apprehend,  is  adfuated  by  a fpirit  of  juhice.  Every  intc- 
Every  clafs,  every  denomination  of  inhabitants  is  equally  entitled  [jon  equity 


to  the  proteefion  of  a good  government.  Whatever  hep  of  admi- 
nihration  can  proht  one  fet  of  men,  to  the  detriment  of  another,  is  ill 
combined : w-hatever  hep  can  do  juhice  to  one  fet  of  men  who  have 
wrongfully  fuffered  lofs,  to  the  detriment  of  another  v/no  have 
unjuhly  gained,  is  well  combined.  Upon  thefe  principles  it  is  im- 
pohible  to  approve  of  the  operation  wm  have  defcribed.  It  is  a po- 
litical hodgd-podge : it  is,  as  it  were,  throwing  all  the  interehs  of 
Great  Britain  into  a bag,  and  drawing  them  as  in  a lottery. 

We  muh,  therefore,  enter  into  a more  particular  examination  of 

thofe  oppofite  and  jarring  interehs ; we  mnh  inquire  into  the  in- 

terehs 


entitled  to 
Drotefticn. 
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terefts  which  have  fuffered,  and  which  continue  to  fuffer,  from  the 
acflual  debafement  of  the  ftandard,  and  into  thofe  which  mull  fuf- 
fer upon  a reftitution  of  it  according  to  the  plan  propofed.  When 
we  are  informed  concerning  the  fuIFerers,  we  fhall  eafily  perceive 
who  muft  be  the  gainers. 

Thofe  who  Thofe  who  fuifer  by  the  debafement  of  the  ftandard,  are 
debSeS^sS^  I mo.  Every  perfon  who  is  creditor  in  a contrad;  entered  into  before 
or  the  ftan-  debafement  of  the  ftandard. 

2do.  In  proportion  as  the  diforder  in  the  coin  continues,  and  as 
the  currency  becomes  lighter,  every  man  who  fells  to  merchants  is 
a lofer. 

In  a trading  nation  fuch  as  England,  it  is  not  poffible  that  any 
currency  can  long  fuftain  itfelf  by  virtue  of  the  ftamp,  at  a higher  - 
value  than  its  intrinfic  worth.  Whoever  therefore,  from  a habit  of 
felling  any  particular  merchandize,  continues  to  confider  a curren- 
cy which  is  daily  becoming  lighter  as  remaining  at  the  fame  value, 
is  deceived  in  his  dealings  by  every  man  who  is  inftrudled  in  the 
matter  of  fact. 

ought  only  Tliofe,  I think,  are  the  only  perfons  who  are  really  lofers  by  the 
debafement  of  the  ftandard,  and  who  have  a right  to  be  redrefted. 

I J^uft  not  omit  however,  to  mention  another  fet  of  people  in- 
finitely more  confiderable  than  both,  who  think  fit  to  rank  them- 
felves  in  this  clafs,  without  having  the  fmalleft  pretenfion  to  enter 
into  it. 

Thefe  are  fuch  who  would  be  gainers,  were  the  government  of 
England  to  reftore  the  ftandard  upon  the  fappofition  that  juftice  re- 
quired it,  without  giving  themfelves  the  trouble  to  examine  into 
the  merits  of  that  important  queftion. 

and  not  the  Of  this  clafs  are  all  the  public  creditors,  all  enjoying  any  falary, 
w^hoie  clafs  ppj^poii,  or  pay  whatfoever  for  perfonal  fervice ; all  annuitants, 
o C...U1  ors,  Infliort,  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  fo  far  as  he  is 

a creditor  upon  any  public  or  private  intereft. 


But 
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But  to  this  clafs  I mull  beg  leave  to  put  a queftion : What  title  has 
any  perfon  to  receive  in  payment  one  grain  of  filver  or  gold  more 
than  he  had  flipulated  from  his  debtor  at  the  time  of  contracting, 
becaufe  the  government  of  Great  Britain  thinks  proper  to  make 
a new  regulation  with  refpe6t  to  their  com  ? If  it  he  true  that 
every  man  has  a right  to  complain  of  the  dehafement  of  the  ilandard 
fo  far  as  he  is  thereby  defrauded  of  that  weight  of  the  fine  metals 
which  he  was  entitled  to  receive,  furely  every  man  has  a right 
to  complain  of  the  rtfmg  of  the  ilandard,  who  thereby  becomes 
obliged  to  repay  more  weight  of  the  fine  metals  than  ever  he  re_ 
ceived  value  for. 

In  juftice  and  in  comm-on  fenfe,  the  raifing  of  the  ilandard  of  the 
coin  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  benefit  any  perfon  but  thofe  who 
have  been  unjuftly  fufferers  by  the  debafement  of  it,  nor  ought  it 
ever  to  be  prejudicial  to  any  perfon  but  to  fuch  as  by  the  debafe- 
ment have  been  unjuftly  gainers. 

In  every  contract  where  neither  of  the  parties  can  produce  any 
palpable  lofs  iuftained-  by  the  former  debafement  of  the  ilandard, 
the  alteration  ought  to  have  no  manner  of  eifedt.  All  debts  of  what-  to  a ceaver- 
ever  kind,  ought  to  be  liable  to  a fair  converfion,  as  much  as  thofe 
contraaed  in  guilders,  florins,  livres,  &c.  -w-hen  they  come  to  be 
paid  in  pounds  fterling.  The  old  and  the  new  ilandards  are  no,, 
the  fame,  becaufe  they  carry  the  fame  denominations  of  value,  any 
more  than  a piaftre  is  a pound,  becaufe  they  begin  with  the  fame 


letter.  , . r 

All  the  world  muft  agree  that  the  Ilandard  of  queen  Elizabeth  is 

debafed,  and  that  a pound  fterling  is  no  longer  worth  1718.7  grains 

troy  fine  filver.  Every  body  muft  alfo  agree  that  were  the  ftandard 

reftored  merchandize  of  every  kind  ought  to  fall  in  value. 

If  therefore,  after  the  reftitution,  a perfon  who  has  merchandize 

to  buy  fliall  have  the  privilege  to  proportion  his  price  according  to 

the  change  of  money,  why  Ihould  another  who  is  a debtor  be  in  a 

worfe  fituation!  Why  ihould  permanent  contracts  be  obligatory  ac- 

cording 


according 

tojufliceand 

impartiality. 
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cording  to  language,  and  momentary  contracts,  fucli  as  fale,  be 
obligatory  according  to  things  ? 

Two  people  hire  each  a fervant,  the  one  fliptilates  to  pay  tw  enty 
g'Qiugas  wages,  the  other  fliptilates  twenty-one  pounds  flerling . the 
flandard  is  in  a fhort  time  after  reflored  in  the  manner  we  have 
been  defcribing ; can  any  thing  be  more  abfurd,  than  that  he  who 
Ripulated  the  twenty  guineas,  fhall  be  quit  after  the  reflitution,  on 
paying  the  twenty  guineas  as  before,  and  that  he  w^ho  flipulated 
' the  twenty-one  pounds  flerling,  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  twenty-one 
guineas  ? 

What  pretenfion  therefore  can  any  man  wdio  is  pofTefTed  of  a fal- 
lary, an  annuity,  or  of  a bond  or  other  fecurity  for  a fum  due  to 
him  by  another,  have  to  be  paid  the  fame  number  of  pounds  fler- 
ling flipulated  at  firfl,  when  the  pound  comes  to  be  increafed  in  its 
intrinfic  value  5 per  cent,  above  the  value  it  had  when  the  obliga- 
tion was  contracted  ? 


CHAP.  XII. 

ObjeSiions  ftated  againfl  the  Principles  laid  down  in  this  Inquiry, 

and  Anfwers  to  them. 

T Hope  it  will  be  remarfced,  that  I do  not  pretend  that  the  coining 
i-  the  pound  troy  flandard  filver  into  65  fhillings,  or  the  making  a 
new  coinage  upon  the  old  footing  of  62,  reducing  the  guineas  to  20 
fhillings,  and  then  allowing  converfions  from  the  old  to  the  new 
Handafd’at  a deduaion  of  5 per  cent,  upon  permanent  contrads 
formerly  entred  into,  is  not  a manifeft  debafement  of  the  value  of 

the  pound  flerling,  from  what  it  was  while  affixed  to  the  filver  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  the  ftatute  of  Elizabeth.  All  I pretend  to  allege  is,  that 
neit  ler  Ox  thefe  operations  (which  are  nearly  the  fame  thing)  would 
be  a debafement  of  the  prefent  value  of  the  pound  fterling,  or  of 
what  it  has  been  worth  for  thefe  thirty  years  pall  at  leaft. 

But  as  this  opinion  is  by  no  means  generally  adopted,  I mull: 
now  do  juftice  to  its  adverfaries,  and  fet  before  the  reader  the 
feveral  objeaions  which  may  be  oppofed  to  it. 

Objection  I.  That  the  force  of  habit  is  fo  flrong  in  uniting  the  That  a 
ideas  of  value  to  the  denominations  of  coin,  that  a pound  fterling, 
wnetiicr  it  be  railed  or  no,  will  always  carry  along  with  it  the  fame  coafidered 
meafure  of  value ; that  merchandize  will  not  fink  in  price  ac-  ^ 
cording  to  the  due  proportion  of  the  rife  : that  if  converfions  are 
fuffered,  the  confulion  will  be  endlefs ; and  that  in  the  main,  the 
diminution  thereby  operated  upon  the  7tumerary,  will  turn  out  a 
real  diminution  upon  the  mtrmfic  value. 

Obj.  II.  That  the  diforder  in  the  proportio'n  of  the  coin,  and  the  That  the 
wearing  and  lightnefs  of  the  currency  are  not  areal  debafement  of 
the  ftandard.  That  the  money-unit  preferves  its  in trinfic  value,  in  at  prefent, 
virtue  of  the  ftatute  of  Elizabeth  which  eftablifhes  it.  That  it  is  to  th"!;  fta- 
falfe  to  allege  that  the  Englilh  ftandard  is  folely  affixed  to  the 
coin,  or  that  it  has  no  invariable  meafure  to  be  compared  with. 

That  the  pound  fterling  is  really  fixed  to  that  ftatute  not  to  the  coin  ; 
and  therefore  that  no  variation  of  the  coin,  but  only  a variation 
of  that  ftatute,  can  change  the  ftandard. 

Obj.  hi.  That  the  pound  fterling  is  ftill  virtually,  and  in  many  That  the 
refpedts  worth  the  ftlver  ftatute  of  Elizabeth,  although  traders  in 
bills  of  exchange,  and  jobbers  in  the  metals  may  make  it  appear 
otherwife.  That  confequently  a new  regulation  either  by  the  coin- grains  fine 
age  of  filver  at  65  filriilings  in  the  pound  troy,  or  by  admitting  de-  ‘ ' 

dudlions  of  5 per  cent,  upon  the  old  ftandard,  on  pretence  that  a 
pound  fterling  is  worth  no  more  at  prefent  than  1638  grains  of  fine 
filver,  is  not  preferv ing  the  ftandard  at  \vhat  it  has  been  thefe  thirty 
years,  but  really  a debafement  of  it  from  the  prefent  value. 

VOL.  L G g g g Obj.  IV. 
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That  thefe  Obj.  IV.  That  if  the  rubbing  and  wearing  of  the  coin  be  faid  to 
Sfpro-  debafe  the  ftandard  in  fpite  of  all  lliatutes,  and  if  every  new  coin- 
greffive  de-  ig  to  be  regulated  by  the  weight  of  the  former  grown  light,  in 
SfSard  order  to  fupport  the  aaual  value  of  the  money-unit,  it  is  plain, 
SoSLe""''  that  ill  time  that  unit  muft  be  reduced  to  nothing. 

ThTt^the  Obj.  V.  That  were  the  meafures  in  common  ufe,  by  wear  and  by 
fame  argu-  fraudulent  pradtices,  rendred  lefs  than  the  ftandard  meafures  kept 
fordeba-fiag  in  the  exchequer,  it  would  appear  manifeflly  abfurd,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  to  diminifh  thefe  Randard  meafures.  That  for  the  fame  rea- 
weights,  ca-  while  the  ftatute  of  Elizabeth  fublifts,  it  would  be  equally  ab- 
^ ^ furd  to  diminilli  the  lilver  ftandard  of  the  pound  fteiling. 

That  the  Obj  VI.  That  debafmg  the  ftandard  by  law  is  violently  invading 
rhrcS?!iis every  mans  property;  that  when  the  coin  is  debafed  by  ciixu- 
oa  them  i„4on  the  lofs  only  falls  upon  him  who  happens  to  be  m pofteftion 
it  at  the  cry-  Qf  any  part  of  it  at  the  time  it  is  cried  down. 

Stlor;.ot  OBJ.  VII.  That  although  merchants  and  money-jobbers  may  con- 
debafe  ihe  value  of  a pound  fterling  according  to  its  weight  of  filver 

Thatinilnd  or  of  gold  ; and  although  exchange  and  the  price  of  bullion  may 
make  it  appear  to  be  at  prefent  of  no  greater  value  than  1 13  grams 
Sdiion,  or  Qf  gold,  and  1638  grains  of  fine  filver ; yet  ftill  m inland  deal- 
s»gefr“'  ings  it  is  worth  its  ftandard  weight,  to  wit,  1718.7  grains  of  filver; 

becaufe  the  inhabitants  of  England  never  confider  their  money  by 
ftan  aru.  tale.  The  currency  by  tale  regards  the  ftandard, 

as  currency  by  weight  regards  the  coins  themfelves. 

That  the  quantity  of  money  which  goes  abroad,  or  even  the 
ouantity  of  foreign  dealings,  is  fo  inconfiderable,  when  compared 
4ith  domeftic  circulation,  that  the  value  foreigners  put  upon  Eng- 
lilh  money  can  but  very  little  affecft  the  value  of  it  in  the  country. 
.T’.  .-kiv  Obt.  VIII.  That  the  coin,  though  light,  being  received  by  the 
xurrency  ^ all  the  publiC  offices  for  Its  value,  keeps  up  tnat  value  to 

rtro'n'he'the  ftandard,  notwithftanding  its  being  under  the  weight. 

Obj.  IX.  That  the  fcheme  propofed  is  the  fame  with  that  pro- 
SemS  poied  by  Lowndes  in  1 695,  fo  fully  refuted  by  Mr.  Locke,  and 
the  fame  ^ Uy  the  decifioii  of  the  nation  on  a parallel  occafion. 

■with  thatei  rej.-c.i-vu. 

Lowedes, 


In 
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In  order  to  leave  nothing  unfaid  which  can  tend  to  fet  this  matter  Anfeers  ta 
in  a clear  light,  I lhall  briefly  give  an  anfwer  to  all  thefe  objections, 
in  the  rnoft  diftincl  manner  I am  capable  of.  I have  gathered  them 
from  every  quarter,  particularly  from  Mr.  Harris.  I have  endea- 
voured to  ftate  them  in  all  their  force,  and  I fhall  anfwer  them  with 
candor,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down,  and  according  to 
uncontroverted  matters  of  fa6t. 

Answer  to  Objection  I.  Here  I reply,  that  no  habit  any  people  That  a 
can  contract,  is  ftrong  enough  to  blind  them  with  regard  to  their  be  confider- 
interefli.  Nothing  is  fo  familiar  in  many  countries,  as  to  raife  and 
fink  arbitrarily  the  numerary  value  of  the  feveral  denominations  of  debtors,  and 
coins  ; but  no  fooner  is  the  change  made,  than  it  becomes  familiar, 
even  to  the  children  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  old ; and  any 
perfon  who  has  had  occafion  to  travel,  mull  have  been  aflionifhed 
at  the  acutenefs  of  the  common  people  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  coins.  The  habit  of  uniting  ideas  to  old  pounas  fterling 
will,  upon  a reftitution  of  the  ftandard  only,  be  found  in  the  heads 
of  fellers  and  creditors  ; buyers  and  debtors  will  very  quickly 
learn  to  profit  of  a dedudtion  of  5 per  cent,  provided  they  are  legally 
authorifed  to  do  it.  It  will  greatly  depend  upon  government  to 
oblige  commodities  to  follow  the  juft  proportion  of  their  worth,  by 
making  converfions  of  the  taxes,  new  regulations  of  affize,  for 
bread,  beer,  &c.  and  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  people  con-  , 

venient  tables  for  that  purpofe.  When  the  thing  is  once  under- 
- flood,  the  execution  will  be  eafy. 

Answ.  II.  Could  it  be  made  out  that  the  ftandard  of  the 
fterling  is  affixed  to  the  ftamte  of  Elizabeth,  and  not  to  the  com,  to  the 
this  objection  would  be  invincible.  But  were  the  matter  fo,  the 
payment  of  all  obligations  might  be  exafled  by  weight  or  fnver  ib.ob:^ed.o 
becaufe  the  ftatute  regulates  nothing  elfe.  A man  owes  me  a thou- 
band  pounds,  he  makes  me  a legal  offer  of  filver  or  gold  com  to  tue 
current  value,  were  the  ftandard  affixed  to  thatffiatute  I ffiou Id 
have  the  privilege  to  refufe  both  the  current  fpecies,  if  light  or  ih 
^ ' Gggg2  proportioned, 
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* proportioned,  and  demand  of  him  to  weigh  me  down  1718700 

grains  of  fine  filver,  or  1838060  grains  weight  of  the  nation’s  filver 
coin. 

As  this  is  not  the  cafe,  the  Ilandard  is  not  affixed  to  the  llatute  of 
Elizabeth;  confequently,  not  affixed  to  an  invariable  meafure; 
confeqnently,  mull  vary  according  as  the  coin  varies,  to  which  alone 

it  is  by  law  attached. 

No  body  caa  Ans w.  III.  That  if  it  is  faid,  that  the  pound  ftcrling  is  in  any  cafe 
of  the  value  of  1 7 1 8.7  grains  of  fine  filver,  I am  entitled  to  alk  who 
grains  of  force  any  man  in  Great  Britain  to  pay  him  at  that  rate  ? But  if 

apound^fter^it  be  true  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  not  any  pound  fterlingdue 
within  that  kingdom  which  may  not  be  legally  acquitted  with  1 1 3 
grains  of  fine  gold,  or  with  1638  grains  of  fine  filver,  then  I am 
authorifed  to  ftate  the  prefent  value  of  the  pound  fterling  at  that 
rate.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  then  the  addition  of  one  grain  of  filver  or 
of  gold  more,  in  a new  coinage,  neceflfarily  implies  a raffing  of 


the  coin 
which  mufl: 
debate  the 
ftandard. 


the  ilandard. 

Thatitls  Answ.  IV.  This  objection  lies  againil  the  rubbing  of  the  coin, 
noyheregu-  againil  the  regulation  of  the  mint.  1 have  frequently  obferved, 
miQ^brn  the  that  it  is  the  rubbing  of  the  coin  which  of  itfelf  debafes  the  Ilan- 
diforder  of  ftatute  as  it  Hands,  but  not  in  fpite  of  what 

it  might  be.  . ^ 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  as  long  as  any  nation  permits  ner  cm'rent 

coin  to  pafs  below  the  ftandard  weight,  by  virtue  of  the  ftamp, 
foe  by  that  negledl,  opens  a door  to  the  debafement  of  the  ftandard, 
anti  totally  difappoints  that  part  of  the  ftatute  which  regulates  the 
weight  • confequently  the  aft  of  making  a new  coinage  afterwards, 
at  the  then  debafed  value,  is  not  of  itfelf  a new  debafement. 

The  new  coinage,  in  that  cafe,  is  a temporary  interruption  put 
to  the  circulation  of  coin  unequally  worn,  which  is  what  occafions, 
more  than  any  thing,  the  progreffive  debafement  of  the  ftandard ; 
but  it  is  no  new  debafement  in  itfelf,  nor  is  it  any  prefervative 
againil  debafements  for  the  future. 
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If  it  be  not  provided  by  ilatute,  that  debtors  Ihall  make  goad  the 
weight  of  the  coin  with  which  they  pay,  in  one  way  or  other,  of 
neceflity  the  Hate  mull  either  go  on  regularly  debaiing  her  ftandard 
every  nev/  coinage,  or  be  obliged  to  raife  it  by  jerks,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  ail  the  debtors  who  have  contracted  during  the  preceding 
debafement. 

Answ.  V.  The  comparifon  between  the  ftandard  weights  in  the  That  people 
exchequer,  with  the  ftandard  of  the  pound  fterling,  is  not  juft,  Ifa^‘;"^tSe 
merchant  oIFers  me  grain,  bullion,  or  cloth,  by  a meafure  which  by  the  ftaa- 
is  not  of  the  legal  content,  weight,  or  length,  I may  rerule  it.  1 are  not 
have  even  an  adion  againft  him  for  fraudulent  dealing,  in  cafe  I 
Ihall  have  unwarily  accepted  of  the  merchandize.  But  I cannot  ftandard 
reclaim  (as  has  been  faid j the  meaiure  of  the  money-unit  according 
to  the  ftatute. 

Now  let  me  fuppofe,  that  for  40  years  no  accefs  could  be  got  to  the 
ftandard  meafures  of  the  exchequer,  that  during  this  time  ail  the 
meafures  of  the  nation  fliould  be  debafed ; that  notwithftanding  this, 
the  landlords  over  all  England  Ihould  continue  to  ftipulate  their  rents 
in  grain,  by  the  debafed  bufhel  of  their  refpecftive  counties  : if  after 
40  years  of  fuch  confufion,  the  exchequer  Ihould  be  opened,  and 
all  meafures  fitted  to  the  ftandards,  would  it  not  be  a horrid  piece 
of  injuftice  not  to  allow  both  landlords  and  farmers  who  had 
entred  into  leafes  within  the  40  years,  the  liberty  of  converting 

their  rents  from  the  debafed  to  th^fandard  bulhel. 

'ahsw.VI.  This  objection  proceeds  entirely  on  the  ruppofit.on,  Tha.  .he 

that  it  is  the  alur,ng  the  Jlatute,  and  not  the  rM.ng  ^ 

changing  the  proportion  of  the  market  price  of  the  metals  which  debafes  . do„ 

wtre 'ihat  prop'^Stion  true,  the  confeqnence  drawn  from  it  would 
be  true  alfo,  to  wit,  that  the  lofs  by  the  wearing  f 
mains  entirely  fufpended  until  the  worn  com  is  Jl  « ^ 

down  But  if  I can  prove,  that  the  wearing  of  the  cot 
fall  upon  the  perfon  in  whole  hands  it  i^s  found  when  cned  dow^. 
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except  only  fb  far  as  it  happens  to  be  below  the  mean  weight  of  the 
whole  currency,  or  fo  far  as  the  perfon  is  a debror,  and  unjiiftly 
obliged,  by  an  arbitrary  law,  to  pay  what  he  had  receiyed  in  light, 
With  heavy  coin.  If  this,  I fay,  be  true,  I hope  it  will  follow,  that 
there  is  not  the  leaft  force  in  this  objection.  This  confequence  is 
plain. 

It  is  certain,  that  by  the  wearing  of  the  coin  there  is  a lofs  in- 
curred by  fomebody ; if  it  be  proved  that  it  is  not  incurred  by  the 
perfon  in  whofe  hands  the  light  coin  is  found  when  cried  down, 
it  mull  follow,  that  it  has  already  fallen  proportionally  upon  thofe 
who,  in  the  mean  time,  have  been  confidering  it  as  of  the  llandard 
Value,  while  it  has  been  really  below  it. 

Here  follows  the  proof  of  this  propofition. 

I fhall  fuppofe  the  filver  coin  of  Great  Britain  is  adually  fo  worn 
as  to  be  5 per  cent,  lighter  than  its  Raridard  weight  at  a medium.  If 
at  that  time  the  filver  is  ordered  to  be  recoined  of  the  Randard 
Weight,  I fay  the  currency,  after  the  coinage,  will  be  5 per  cent. 
better  than  before.  Ought  not  then  all  merchandize  to  fall  5 per 
cent,  in  value  upon  this  revolution. 

Two  men  (A)  and  (B)  have,  the  day  before  the  calling  in  of  the 
light  fpecie,  each  a thoufand  pounds  Rerling  of  it  in  tale  ; (A)  goes 
to  market  and  buys  corn  with  his  thoufand  pounds,  (B)  keeps  his 
Coin,  and  next  day  is  obliged  to  carry  it  to  the  mint,  where  he  fells 
it  at  5 per  cent,  difcount ; that  is,  for  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
c>f  new  heavy  filver  coin.  (B)  after  this  operation  goes  to  market ; 
3-nd  finding  grain  fallen  in  the  price  5 per  cent,  he  with  his  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  buys  juR  as  much  as  (A)  had  bought  the 
day  before  with  his  thoufand  pounds.  I alk  what  lofs  (B)  has  fuf- 
f ered  in  carrying  his  filver  to  the  mint  ? 

But  if  we  fuppofe  the  thoufand  pounds  in  filver  tale  money, 
which  (B)  had,  to  be  worn  more  than  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  then 
he  would  lofe  all  the  difference ; becaufe  the  price  of  things  would 
full  only  according  to  the  general  proportion  of  the  rife  upon  the 
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value  of  tiie  currency : but  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  gain  upon 
the  fuppolition  that  his  tlioufand  pounds  fhould  happen  to  be  lefs 
worn  than  the  5 per  cent. 

Can  any  thing,  therefore,  be  more  abfiird,  than  to  appoint  by 
law,  that  one,  who  fhall  at  this  time  happen  to  be  indebted  for  a 
thoufand  pounds,  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  this  thouiand  pounds  in. 
heavy  money,  when  he  had  borrowed  it  in  light. 

We  have  feen  how  (B)  in  buying  corn  with  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  the  new  coin,  got  as  much  as  (A)  had  got  the  day 
before  with  his  thoufand.  But  fuppofe  they  had  both  bought 
grain  the  day  before  the  cr^dng  down  of  the  coin,  (A)  with  his  mo- 
ney, (B)  with  a note  payable  next  day,  how  abfurd  muft  any  law 
be,  which  fhould  oblige  (B),  for  one  day’s  credit,  to  pay  at  the  rate 
of  5 per  cent,  increafe  of  price  ; and  this  becaufe  of  the  accident  of 
calling  in  of  the  money:  an  event  he  could  neither  forefee  or  pre- 
vent. . r • • 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  while  the  com  of  a nation  is= 

upon  the  decline  from  the  flandard  value  of  the  unit  (as  it  ought 
to  be  preferved  by  fome  invariable  meafure)  thofe  only  througlr 
whofe  hands  it  circulates,  lofe  upon  what  they  have,  in  proportion 
to  the  debafement  of  the  flandard,  while  the  com  remains  m their 


^ a1  w.  VII.  It  has  been  faid,  and  I think  proved,  that  in  a trading  Thatinlaod 
nation,  fuch  as  England  is,  nothing  can  long  fupport  the  va  ue  o ^fup- 
the  money-unit  (while  affixed  entirely  to  the  com,  an  w 11  e com- 
age  is  free)  above  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  metals  contained  m m 
° ^ onfrarions  of  foreign  trade  have  the  effect  jobbers  or 

I muft  now  fhew  how  the  operations  ox  lui  ^ foreign 

of  regulating  the  value  of  the  currency,  m the  hands  eve 
or  icguidLXi  ^ Prromnt;  who  give  it  and 

^vhoconfider  ““  the  cuxnmftances  of 

receive  it  by  tale ; and  who  never  att 

weight,  or  proportion  between  fettled  by 

The  price  of  commocmes,  in  a " ^egu- 

private  convention,  out  by  maiket  p 
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late  the  price  of  gram,  which  regulates,  in  a great  meafure,  that 
of  every  other  thing ; and  the  price  of  grain  is  regulated  by  the 
value  which  other  nations  pay  for  the  pounci  fterling,  by  which  the 
grain  is  bought.  If,  therefore,  the  lightnefs  of  the  com  debafes  the 
value  of  the  pound  fterling  in  foreign  markets,  it  muft,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  raife  the  price  of  the  grain  bought  with  thefe  pounds 
fterling  ; becaufe  the  value  of  the  pound  fterling  has  no  influence 
upon  the  value  of  grain  abroad.  The  domeftic  competition  be- 
tween the  merchants  in  the  buying  of  the  grain  at  home,  informs 
the  farmers  of  its  value  abroad ; and  they,  without  combination  of 
circumftances,  efteem  it  and  fell  it  for  inland  confumption,  at  ft 
value  proportioned^ to  what  it  bears  in  foreign  markets  ; that  is  to 
fay,  proportioned  to  the  actual  value  of  the  coin. . Thus  Englifli 
farmers,  although  in  buying  and  felling  they  do  not  attend  to  the 
iveight  of  the  coin,  regulate  their  prices  exadfly  as  if  they  did. 

I afk,  What  is  meant  by  this  expreflion,  that  the  lightnefs  of  the 
coins  is  7io  nvays  cafidered  in  any  of  our  internal  dealings  ’with  one  another. 
Currency  by  tale  refers  only  to  the.  legal  fandard,  as  currency  by  ’weigldt  doth 
to  the  coins  themfel’ues?  (EflTay  upon  money.  Part  ad,  p.  79.)  Will  a 
perfon  xvho  conliders  his  light  Ihilling  as  a ftandard  coin,  buy  more 
with  it  than  if  he  confidered  it  by  its  weight  ? Will  any  man  in 
England  fell  cheaper  to  a porter,  who  never  confidered  his  fliilling 
farther  than  to  look  at  the  King’s  head,  than  he  would  to  a Jew, 
who  has  had  his  Ihilling  in  a fcale,  and  who  knows  to  the  fraction 
of  a grain  what  it  weighs  ? Which  way,  therefore,  (in  a trading 
nation)  can  money  poITibly  be  worth  more  than  its  weight  ? I com- 
prehend very  well  how  one  Ihilling  may  be  better  than  another  to 
a money-jobber  ; but  I cannot  conceive  how  any  Ihilling  whatever, 
which  pafles  by  tale,  be  it  light  or  weighty,  can  ever  be  worth 
more  than  according  to  the  mean  weight  of  the  prcfent  currency. 
People,  therefore,  who  know  nothing  of  the  value  of  money,  may 
lofe  by  giving  away  their  heavy  coin  ; but  I cannot  fee  how  ever 
they  can  gain  in  their  inland  dealings,  or  how  they  can  ever  cir- 

7 culate 
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culate  their  light  coin  for  more  than  the  value  of  the  prefent  cur- 
rency. 

We  may,  therefore,  lay  down  the  following  principles:  irno^ 
That,  in  a trading  nation  fuch  as  Great  Britain,  where  coinage  is 
free,  the  value  of  tale-money  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  mean 
Vfeight  of  the  whole  currency,  ^do.  That  the  money-unit  being 
only  affixed  to  the  coin,  is  exadlly  in  proportion  to  its  weight. 
Ztio,  That  when  the  intrinfic  value  of  all  the  coin  is  not  in  the 
exact  proportion  of  its*  diminution,  the  operations  of  trade  will 
ftrike  the  average,  or  mean  proportional.  4^0,  That  when  this  is 
done,  thofe  who  pay  by  tale,  in  coin  which  is  worth  more  than 
the  mean  proportion,  are  really  lofers  ; and  thofe  who  pay  by 
tale  in  coin  below  that  value,  are  really  gainers,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not. 


Answ.  VIII.  The  authority  given  to  coin,  by  its  being  every 
where  received  in  the  King’s  offices,  is  entirely  confined  to  its  cur- 
rency, and  not  to  its  value.  The  confequence  of  its  being  received 
at  the  exchequer  according  to  tale,  makes  coin  which  is  not  worth 
a pound  fieiiing  pafs  as  if  it  were  fo.  This  debafes  the  value  of 
the  pound,  but  gives  no  additional  value  to  the  coin.  Is  not  this 
debafing  the  ftandard  by  authority,  fince  it  may  oblige  a creditor 
who  lent  100  /.  to  accept  of  of  the  value,  as  a legal  payment. 

The  pounds  fterling  paid  into  the  exchequer  are  no  better,  nor 
will  they  buy  more  of  any  commodity,  than  the  worfi:  pound  fier- 
iing  that  ever  came  out  of  the  hands  pf  a money-jobber  ; and 
therefore  contribute  nothing  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the  coin. 
Merchants  who  know  the  value  of  coin,  are  thofe  wdio  regulate 
prices  ; and  the  public  fale  of  one  hundredth,  nay  of  one  thou- 
fandth  part  of  a commodity  fold  by  retail  through  ail  the  nation, 
is  fufficient  to  regulate  the  price  of  it.  every  where.  If  this  be  true, 
to  fuppofe  that  a pound  Ilerling  being  regulated  by  ftatute,  can 
add  any  thing  to  its  value  ; or  that  my  right  is  left  unviolated,  when 
I have  been  everyiday  for  thefe  forty  years  giving  my  pound  for 
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what  I ought  to  buy  for  19  Ihillings  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  ftand- 
ard,  is  as  ideal  a reprefentation  of  the  value  of  right  as  any  thing 
I have  ever  heard. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  this  right  implies  a title  to  be  indemnified  by 
a reformation,  or  a reftitution  of  the  ftandard,  for  the  lofs  I have 
fuftained  by  the  gradual  debafement  of  it : I reply,  that  a ftate 
mull  examine  the  nature  of  my  claim,  and  do  me  jullice,  without 
all  doubt  ; but  it  does  not  follow  as  a confequence,  that  becaufe 
a creditor  in  an  old  contraft  has  been  a lofer  by  his  debtor,  that 
therefore  all  the  creditors  in  the  nation  ihould  fhare  in  the  benefit 
of  his  reftitution,  at  the  expence  of  debtors,  from  whom  they 
have  fuffered  no  lofs. 

Answ.  IX.  I own  the  fcheme  propofed  is  pretty  much  the  fanie 
with  that  propofed  by  Mr.  Lowndes  ; and  I muft  here  give  a fatis- 
faftory  anfwerhow  a projed  fo  folidly  refuted  in  can  pofiibly 

be  eligible  in  1760. 

Firft  then,  I fay,  that  the  queftion  was  not  then  underftood.  Mr, 
Lowndes  put  it  upon  a wrong  ifilie,  and  fupported  his  argum^ent 
upon  wrong  principles.  He  infilled,  that  his  fcheme  implied  no 
debafement  of  the  former  ftandard.  He  afcribed  the  rife  of  the 
price  of  bullion  to  the  rife  of  the  intrinfic  value  of  filver,  and  not 
to  the  lightnefs  of  the  coin  with  which  it  was  bought.  He  always 
fuppofed,  that  the  ftamp,  and  not  the  fubftance,  made  the  cur- 
rency. A light  fhilling  and  a heavy  one  were  both  Ihillings,  ac- 
cording to  him.  He  propofed  reducing  the  weight  of  the  filver 
coin  20  per  cent,  below  the  ftandard  of  Elizabeth,  becaufe  he  was 
aftiamed  to  propofe  more  ; but  a reduaion  of  per  cent,  or  rather 
50,  would  hardly  have  brought  *the  pound  fterling  to  the  "mean 
value  of  the  filver  currency  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Locke,  on  the  other  hand,  fuppofed  the  whole  difpute  to  reft 
upon  one  point,  to  wit.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Lowndes’s  fcheme  im- 
plied a debafement  of  the  ftandard  ? He  reafoned  upon  found 
principles,  and  with  good  fenfe  j but  he  did  not  turn  his  attention 
^ to 
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to  the  only  objed  which  fixes  ours  at  prefent,  to  wit,  the  interefts 
of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  permanent  contrails . 

Mr.  Lowndes’s  great  argument  for  reducing  the  ftandard  was, 
that  filver  bullion  was  rifen  to  6 s.  s d.  per  ounce,  (that  is,  that  it 
might  have  been  bought  ’with  77  pence  of  Jhillings  of  part  of  a pound 
troy ) and  therefore  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  pound  troy  fhould 
be  coined  into  77  ftiillings  j which  was  diminilhing  the  value  of 
the  pound  flerling  about  20  per  cent,  or  i.  Mr.  Locke  anfwer- 
ed  him  very  well,  that  the  77  pence  were  paid  in  clipped  mo- 
ney, and  that  thofe  77  pence  were  not  in  weight  above  62  pence 
ftandard  coin.  This  anfwer  is  quite  fatisfacftory.  But  I alk,  whe- 
ther Mr.  Locke  would  have  been  of  opinion  that  any  man  who 
had  borrowed  1000  /.  fterling  in  this  clipped  money,  ought  to  have 
been  obliged,  upon  a reformation  of  the  ftandard,  to  pay  back 
1000  /.  fterling  in  ftandard  weight  ? Thefe  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Lowndes  and  Mr.  Locke,  examined  very  flightly  the  influence 
which  altering  the  ftandard  might  have  upon  the  intereft  of  debtors 
and  creditors  ; which  is  the  only  confideration  that  makes  the  re- 
formation difficult  to  adjuft  at  prefent.  So  great  an  influence  in 
every  political  matter  has  the  change  of  circumftances ! Credit  then 
was  little  known  j confequently  the  mafs  of  debts  in  England  was 
fmall ; now  it  is  univerfally  eftabliffied,  and  the  mafs  of  debts 
aaive  and  paffive  is  ver}^  great,  and  forms  a very  confiderable  in- 
tereft in  Great  Britain. 

In  thofe  days  the  landed  intereft,  and  the  intereft  of  the  ciown, 
were  only  attended  to.  Trade  at  that  time  was  almoft  at  a flop, 
and  had  been  ruined  by  a piratical  war.  The  evil  was  paft  a re- 
medy, confiftent  with  juftice.  Credit  was  very  low,  and  daily  de- 
clining, and  demanded  an  inftant  reformation  of  the  coin.  Re- 
ftormg  the  ftandard  was  the  moft  favourable,  both  for  the  landed 
intereft  and  the  exchequer  5 and  fo  it  was  gone  into.  The  nation, 
and  every  debtor,  was  robbed  by  their  creditors ; but  they  did  not 

n^rceive  it ; and  what  we  do  not  fee,  feems  to  do  us  no  harm.  The 
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queRion,  therefore,  is  very  different : circumRances  muR  con- 
Rantly  be  examined,  and  according  to  thefc  every  political  queRion 
muR  be  decided. 

I have  already  obferved,  how  the  introduction  of  milled  coin 
had  the  effeA  of  introducing  the  clipping  of  that  part  which  had 
been  coined  with  the  hammer.  Guineas,  at  the  revolution,  (if  I 
am  well  informed)  paffed  for  21  fiiillings  and  fixpence.  Gold  was 
then  to  River,  over  all  Europe,  rather  above  the  proportion  of  i to 
15,  as  appears  by  the  famous  regulation  in  called  the  con- 

vention of  Leipzick,  when  the  German  coinage  was  fettled  ; and  it 
appears  alfo  by  the  proportion  obferved  in  France  ; and  in  Spain  it 
was  Rill  higher,  being  as  i to  At  this  rate  we  may  be  certain, 
that  at  the  revolution  the  Englifli  River  was  Randard  weight ; be- 
caufe  the  guinea  being  left  to  feek  its  own  price  above  20  ihillings, 
the  Ratute  value,  did  not  rife  above  21  Ihillings  6 pence,  which 
marks  the  proportion  to  have  been  as  15.6  is  to  i.  The  guinea, 
therefore,  would  not  have  failed  to  have  rifen  higher,  had  the  Ri- 
ver coin  been  light. 

From  1692  to  1695",  that  is,  in  three  years  time,  (Lockers  Farther 
Confid.  p.  74.)  the  progrefs  of  clipping  went  on  with  fuch  rapi- 
dity, that  guineas  rofe  from.  21  Riillings  6 pence,  to  30  Ihillings; 
and  according  to  a very  fenfible  letter  which  lies  before  me,  Rgned 
G.  D.  and  printed  in  1695,  intituled,  A Letter  from  an  Englijh  mer- 
chant at  Anferdara,  to  his  friend  in  London,  I find  there  was  at  that 
time  no  determinate  value  at  all  for  the  pound  Rerling:  fo  great 
Was  the  difference  of  the  currencies ! As  a proof,  he  fays,  that  too 
founds  fterling  in  fiver,  ‘which  ought  to  vueigh  32  pounds  troy,  nveighed 
then  commonly  between  14  and  18,  At  which  rate  guineas  were  very 
cheap  at  30  ihillings  : they  were  worth  above  40  ihillings : and 
Davenant  fays,  that  five  millions  then  borrowed  by  the  Rate  did 
not  produce  the  value  of  two  millions  and  a half. 

. It  would  be  foreign  to  the  prefent  purpofe  to  enter  into  a parti- 
cular difquifition,  in  order  to  fliew  the  difference  between  the  po- 
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litical  ftate  of  England  then,  and  at  prefent:  let  it  fuiEce  to  re- 
mark in  general, 

I.  That  there  was  then  no  poiTibility  of  determining  what  the 
current  value  of  a pound  fterling  was.  It  varied  every  month,  and 
was  daily  declining.  At  prefent  it  is  nearly  of  the  fame  ftandard 
as  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

II.  The  money-unit  then  had  nothing  to  prefcrve  it  at  any  deter-- 
minate  value.  The  lilver,  to  which  it  was  affixed,  was  clipped 
three  times  in  a year,  while  the  gold  fought  its  value  as  a commo- 
dity. At^  prefent  the  gold  cannot  vary  r the  guinea  is  fixed,  and- 
muft  pafs  for  21  fhilling&,  let  the  fiiver  be  ever  fo  light  j and  this= 
gives  a determinate  value  to  the  pound  fieriing. 

III.  In  ttie  whole  diforder  had  been  coming  on  with  rapi- 
dity ; at  prefent  It  has  advanced  with  imperceptible  Heps  : confe- 
quently, 

IV.  At  that  time  the  number  of  permanent  contracts  which 
firetched  beyond  the  araof  the  debafement  of  the  ftandard,  were 
many  5 at  prefent  they  are  few. 

V.  In  1695,  a money ’d  intereft  was  hardly  known.  The  rich  had 
their  money  in  their  chefts;;  now  they  have  it  in  their  pocket-book,. 

VI.  The  difference  between  the  currency  and  the  legal  ftandard 
in  1695*,  was  one  lialf:  at  prefent  it  is  one  twentieth. 

VII.  The  debts  of  the  nation  did  not  then  exceed-  12  millions  ^ 
now  they  exceed  140  f. 

VIIL  Many  fums  then  had  been  borrowed  on  affignments  of  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  excife,  the  amount  of  which  was  uncertain^, 
and  deficiencies  (which  in  fuch  cafes  are  unavoidable)  were  not 
made  good  to  the  creditors..  At  prefent  all  is  paid  in  determinate 
fums  of  pounds  fterling. 

IX.  And  laftly,  the  queftion  was  not  underftood.  Locke  and- 
Lowndes  fel^,  hut  did  not  fee  diftinaiy,  wherein  the  difference  o£ 
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their  fentiments  conlifled : and  thofe  who  only  feel  never  defcribe 
with  perfpicuity. 

It  was  then  generally  imagined  that  a pound  could  never  be  more 
than  a pound ; but  at  prefent  people  know  how  to  reckon  coin  by 
grains,  and  fee  clearly  that  1718  is  more  than  1638. 

For  thefe  reafons  I apprehend,  that  a fcheme,  fimilar  to  that  pro- 
pofed  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  may  now  be  mentioned  without  offence  j 
that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  juft  now  as  good  judges  of 
what  is  for  their  intereft,  as  they  were  in  And  if  the  deci- 

fion  of  a former  parliament  is  alledged  in  favour  of  the  old  ftand- 
ard,  I anfwer,  that  fuch  arguments  are  only  good,  when  people  are 
difpofed  to  pay  a greater  deference  to  the  fentiments  of  their  fathers 
than  their  own  ; which  I am  apt  to  believe  is  not  the  cafe  at  pre- 
fent. 

If  thefe  anfwers  are  found  fatisfadory,  we  may  conclude,  that 
in  whatever  way  the  diforder  of  the  Brkifti  coin  is  removed,  the 
change  ought  to  be  made  in  fuch  a manner  as  neither  to  benefit 
or  to  prejudice  any,  but  fuch  as  have  loft  or  gained  by  the  debafe- 
ment  of  the  ftandard.  Left,  however,  that  thefe  anfwers  fliould 
he  perplexing  only,  without  drawing  conviction  along  with  them, 
(which  in  matters  of  difpute  is  frequently  the  cafe)  I ftiall  fay 
fomething  farther  upon  this  fubjed,  with  a view  to  reconcile  two 
opinions,  which  are  perhaps  more  oppofite  in  appearance  than  in 
reality. 

I have  already  apprized  the  reader,  that  I pretend  to  reafon  only 
upon  principles,  not  upon  exad  information  of  fads.  Circum- 
ftances  which  are  hid  from  me,  will  neverthelefs  work  their  full 
effed,  and  may  render  the  beft  deduced  principles  delufive,  when, 
without  attending  to  them,  we  pretend  to  draw  conclufions. 

Now,  fuch  circumftances  in  the  prefent  cafe  there  muft  certainly 
be  ; otherwife  every  body  in  England  would  agree,  that  the  ftand- 
ard is  at  prefent  adually  debafed,  and  that  the  reftitution  of  it 
would  effedually  be  raifing  it  from  what  it  has  been  for  thefe 
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many  years.  Upon  this  fuppolition,  the  confequences  we  have 
drawn  mull  be  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  juft  and  natural. 

Nothing,  I think,  is  more  certain,  than  that  all  men  would  be  of 
the  fame  opinion  upon  every  propofition,  were  fuch  propofitions 
well  underftood,  and  did  all  parties  make  the  application  of  them 
to  the  fame  objecl,  and  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

If  this  be  true,  let  me  try  to  give  a reafon  how  it  happens  that 
there  are  different  fentiments  in  England  upon  the  method  of  re- 
ftoring  the  ftandard, 

I,  Firft  then,  the  queftion  is  not  underftood  j and  the  principal  The  quef- 
thing  which  obfcures  people’s  ideas  concerning  it,  is  their  con-p°“'^^Q‘ 
ftantly  attending  to  the  denominations  of  the  money  of  accompt,  underftood. 


inftead  of  attending  to  the  denominations  of  the  coin..  Thefe  two 
things  are  univerfally  confounded.  A pound  fterling  is  always  a 
pound  fterling,.  no  doubt  j but  the  grains  of  filver  which  compofe 
one  pound  fterling  are  not  the  fame  in  number  with  thofe  which 
compofe_  every  pound  fterling.  Now,  the  moment  money  is  realized 
in  the  metals,  and  that  the  ftandard  meafure  of  value  Is  affixed  to 
them,  let  them  be  worn  or  not,  it  is  very  evident  that  nothing  but 
the  grains  of  the  metal  in  the  feveral  pieces  can  reprefent  the 
fcale  by  which  the  coin  becomes  a meafore  of  value.  Whenever,, 
therefore,  people  lofe  fight  of  this  undoubted  truth,  and  begin  to 
m-eafure  by  the  denominations  of  the  ideal  money  of  accompt, 
without  examining  whether  that  value  be  exactly  realized  or  not, 
it  is  juft  the  fame  thing  as  if  they  were  to  meafure  a length  upon 
a plan  without  adjufting  their  compaffes  to  the  fcale,  and  upon  a; 
bare  fuppofition  that  the  opening  they  had,  by  accident  might,  an- 


fwer  to  the  length  they  -were  to  m^eafure. 

II.  The  ftate,  in  every  country  almoft,  is  negligent  in  i'nftrucfting  The  true 
the  people  of  the  confequences  of  every  variation  in  the  coin; 

likewife  negligent  in  providing  againft  the  inconvemences  whichchaige^ia^^ 

refult  from  all  changes  in  thofe  matters..  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofedis  not  at- 

that  the  common  people  can  exactly  comprehend  the  coniequences 
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of  making  a ponnd  fometimes  coniift  of  more  filver  and  fometimes 
of  lefs.  When  the  pieces  are  heavy  hovrever,  they  weigh  them  in 
their  hand,  and  fay  this  is  good  mo7iey ; but  when  they  find  that  they 
muft  give  as  much  in  tale  of  this  good  money  to  pay  their  debts, 
as  if  k had  been  light,  they  feel  a regret,  but  they  do  viotfee  the  in- 
jullice  of  fuch  a regulation. 

Farther,  when  people  find  that  upon  a reformation  of  the  coin 
they  are  fiiil  obliged  to  acquit  their  obligations  with  the  fame  de- 
nominations as  before,  is  it  not  very  natural  for  fellers  to  infill  upon 
having  the  former  prices  for  all  forts  of  commodities.  This  is  the 
reaibn  why  the  univerfal  experience  of  France  (which  nation  has 
been  more  accufiomed  to  variations  in  their  coin,  than  England) 
proves  that  merchandize  does  not  immediately  rife  and  fall  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  of  the  coin.  But  the  operations  of  foreign 
trade,  which  are  immediately  felt  and  profited  of  by  the  trading 
part  of  the  nation,  infenfibly  affed  the  dealings  of  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  produce,  after  a certain  time,  thofe  elFecks,  which  ought 
to  have  followed  immediately  upon  the  innovation. 

Now  it  is  very  certain  that  the  principles  we  have  been  laying 
down  will  not,  in  pradlice,  anfwer,  unlefs  the  ftate  fhould  lend  a 
hand,  both  by  inftrudting  their  fubjeas  in  the  nature  of  the  change 
intended,  and  by  interpofing  their  authority  to  fee  juftice  done 
among  them. 

Thofe  who  oppofe  the  dodrine  we  have  been  laying  down,  go 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  law  ought  to  order  all  obligations  to 
be  acquitted  according  to  their  denomination  after  the  reformation 
of  the  llandard.  I go  upon  the  fuppofition  that  it  is  juft  they  fhould 
be  acquitted  according  to  the  intrinfic  value.  Where  then  lies  the 
difference  between  our  fentiments?  We  are  of  the  fame  opinion, 
as  to  the  main  queftion : for  were  it  true  that  prices  were  not  to  fink 
5 per  cent,  after  the  reformation,  I fhould  be  the  laft  m.an  to  pro- 
pofe,  that  debtors  ought  to  be  allowed  converiions  in  paying  with 
the  new  ftandard ; and  I fuppofe  that  thofe  who  fupport  the  con- 
trary 
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trarv  fentiment  would  be  juft  as  little  inclined  to  oppofe  a conver- 
fion,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  ninety  five  pounds,  after  the  fup- 
pofed  reformation,  were  to  be  equivalent,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes,  to  a hundred  at  prefent. 

III.  The  cleareft  and  the  beft  reafoners  I have  met  with  upon  this  Permanent 
fubjetft,  are  apt  upon  fome  occafions  to  confound  the  two  fpecies  of  confounded* 
circulation  which  we  have  endeavoured  carefully  to  diftinffuifli ; 

^ ° this  diipute. 

to  wit,  the  involuntary  which  takes  place  in  acquitting  contracts 
already  made,  with  the  voluntary  which  takes  place  in  common  fales. 

As  an  example  of  this,  and  as  a means  of  reconciling  opinions,  - - 
and  not  with  any  intention  of  entring  upon  refutations,  I fhall  here 
extract  a paflage  from  Mr.  Harris  upon  coins.  Part  II.  p.  ^6.  and 
infert  in  Italics  what  I think  will  explain  the  difference  between  our 
fentiments. 

“ You  affirm  (fays  he)  that  if  the  rate  of  a guinea  be  reduced  one 
“ ffiilling,  there  would  be  a lofs  of  the  one  and  twentieth  part 
“ upon  all  the  guineas  in  the  nation  f ’ ( yes,  as  often  as  debtors  might 
he  obliged  to  give  them  to  their  creditors  for  poimds  fterling)  “ but  that 
“ there  would  be  no  lofs  at  all  upon  guineas,  if  they  were  ordered 
“ to  pafs  for  twenty  one  ffiillings,  having  in  them  no  more  filver 
than  there  is  at  prefent  in  twenty  ftandard  ffiillings.”  (no,  cer- 
tainly ; becavfe  the  debtor  vaould  pay  his  debt  nvith  the  fame  number  of  gui- 
neas vuhich  he  had  borrovued.)  “ Strange,  very  ftrange  indeed,  that 
there  fhould  be  fuch  magic  in  the  word  ffiilling,  and  the  number 
twenty  one,  as  to  m-ake  the  fame  thing,  only  calling  it  by  dif- 
“ ferent  names,  have  fuch  different  effeffs  ! It  is  fcarce  neceffary 
to  take  any  farther  notice  of  fuch  a mere  jingle  of  words ; but 
« out  of  tendernefs  to  thefe  young  logicians,  but  more  out  of  re- 
« gard  to  thofe  who  may  be  deceived  by  them,  if  any  fuch  there 
« can  be,  I lhall  endeavour  to  ffiew,  that  our  fcheme  is  more  fa- 

‘‘  vourable  to  them  than  their  own. 

“ It  is  felf-evident  that  the  nation  would  not  lofe  one  farthing 
“ upon  all  the  gold  it  exported,  by  a reduftion  of  the  mint  price  of 
VOL.  I.  I i i i = 
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“ eold : for  this  redii<5lion  would  not  in  the  leaR  debafe  the  intrinlic 
“ quality  of  the  gold,  and  guinea  that  went  into  foreign 

“ parts,  would  fetch  there  as  much  afterwards,,  as  it  doth  at  pre- 
“ fent.” 

What  I have  put  in  Italics  clears  up  the  opinion  which  the  author 
endeavours  to  refute.  He  feems  much  furprized  to  find  magic 
concealed  under  the  word  /hilling,  and  t^-enty  one,  whereas  there  are 
no  words  more  magical  in  all  the  jargon  of  afirolog3^  than  in  thefe, 
and  in  every  term  relating  to  the  denominations  of  money  of  ac- 
Gom-pt.  Is  it  not  very  magical,  that  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  3X 
prefent  found  in  twenty  one  light  fhillings,  being  coined  into 
twenty  fiandard  fnillings,  Ihould  only  acquit  a pound  fterling  of 
debt,  and  that  were  it  coined  again  into  twenty  one  fhillings,  k 
would  acquit  one  pound  one  Ihilling  of  debt  ? Nay  more,  were  it 
coined  into  a hundred  fhillings,  it  would  acquit  a debt  of  five 

pounds. 

The  dodlrine,  therefore,  which  the  author  endeavours  to  combat 
ill  this  place,  is  not  fo  ridiculous  as  it  appeared  to  him  ; but  he  has 
not,  in  this  place,  attended  to  the  difference  between  paying  what 
one  owes,  and  buying  merchandize  in  the  courfe  of  foreign  trade. 

Let  me  illuflrate  this  by  an  example. 

I come  to  my  creditor  with  a guinea,  and  I fay,  I owe  you 
twenty  one  fhillings  ; there  you  have  them.  No,  fays  my  creditor, 
that  piece  is  but  twenty,  by  the  new  regulation  j I mufl  have  one 
fhilling  more.  There  is  no  reafoning  here,  the  denomination  of 
the  coin  mufx  decide  between  us,  not  the  weight,  not  the  intrinfic 
value  of  what  I had  borrowed.  But  I go  to  a fhop  to  buy  a hat,  the 
hatter  afks  twenty  fnillings ; I offer  him  a guinea  and  demand 
a fnilling  to-be  returned  ;•  fays  the  hatter.  That  guinea  is  worth  but 
twenty  fhillings : Very  well,  fay  I,  if  my  piece  of  gold  is  worth  no 
more  than  20  fhillings,  your  hat  was,  yefterday,  worth  a fnilling 
hfs  than  it,  and,  confequently,  to  day  is  worth  no  more  than  ip? 

fiiillings,.  ^ 
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In  the  iail  esample,  magic  has  no  effed,  and  to  inch  cafes  Mr. 
Harris  has  only  attended  in  the  paflage  cited ; but  in  the  firfl,  the 
magical  word  cf  a ilatute,  is  capable  to  undo  one  half  of  the  na- 
tion ; although  their  ruin  does  not  imply  the  exportation  of  a Ihil- 
ling  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  any  benefit  to  foreigners,  unlefs  they 
be  creditors  to  Great  Britain, 

IV.  The  fentiments  which  the  people  of  England  generally  form 
upon  this  fubje6l,  are  directed  by  thofe  of  the  higher  clafies.  Thefe 
are  all  of  the  clafs  of  creditors,  and  very  naturally  retain  fentiments 
analogous  to  their  own  intereft.  I am  far  from  infinuating  any 
thing  here  to  the  prejudice  of  this  clafs;  all  I mean  is,  that  upon 
an  obfcure  point,  people  lean  naturally  to  that  fide  which  favours 
themfelves,  efpecially  when  the  nation’s  interefi,  and  the  intereft  of 
juftice,  do  not  evidently  declare  againft  it. 

I call  the  higher  dalles  of  a people  creditors ; becaufe  they  live 
upon  a fortune  already  made,  and  draw  their  income  from  perma- 
nent contrads : and  thofe  are  the  debtors,  who  are  bound  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  fuch  contrads.  Befides  thefe  two  interefts,  there 
is  another  which  can  never  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  arbitrary  regu- 
lation as  to  money : thofe,  to  wit,  who  live  upon  their  induftiy, 
and  who  enter  into  no  contract  but  that  of  fale  : they  regulate  their 
prices  according  to  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  coin  at  the  time ; 
whereas  the  others  v/ho  are  engaged  in  permanent  contrads,  muft 
regulate  their’s  according  to  the  wmrds  of  their  contrad,  and  the  in- 
terpretation w^hich  the  law  puts  upon  thofe  words.  Every  man, 
therefore,  whofe  fortune  is  already  made,  either  in  land,  money,- 
or  falary,  has  an  intereft  in  feeing  the  ftandard  raifed,  and  thofe- 
w-ho  are  bound  in  permanent  contrads  with  them,  are  thofe  only 
■who  can  be  hurt  by  it. 

Farther,  the  higher  claffes  in  Great  Britain  have  always  the  pen- 
ning of  the  law.  Is  it  then  furprifing,  to  find  the  intereft  of  cre- 
ditors conftantly  attended  to,  in  new  regulations  of  the  ftandard  ? 
When  Princes  arbitrarily  debafe  the  ftandard,  th^’  debafe  it  be- 
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caufe  at  fuch  a time  they  are  virtually  in  the  clafs  of  debtors: 
their  espence  then  exceeds  their  income.  On  the  contrary,  when 
wars  come  to  ceafe,  and  when  their  expences  are  reduced  within 
the  comnafs  of  their  revenue,  they  raife  the  flandard : becaufe  they 
become  then  of  the  clafs  of  creditors. 

This  principle  is  a key  to  all  the  myftery  of  the  raihng  and  fink- 
ing of  the  numerary  value  of  the  French  coin  in  former  times,  be- 
fore public  credit  was  eftablifhed  among  them. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  reafoning  to  the  prefent  cafe. 

Since  in  all  changes  upon  the  coin  we  find  (of  late)  the  intereff: 
of  creditors^  conftantly  attended  to  in  Great  Britain,  is  it  not  very 
natural  for  people  to  reafon  upon  the  fuppofition  that  there  is  no« 
injuftice  in  raifing  the  llandard  j and  is  it  not  natural  to  fuppofe’ 
that  government  will  afb  upon  the  fame  principles  in  their  future 
regulations  of  the  flandard,  as  upon  the  lafi;  occafion  in  1695? 
Every  one,  therefore,  whofe  fortune  is  made,  finds  it  his  interefi: 


to  have  the  flandard  brought  back  to  what  it  was  formerly ; and 
he  does  not  perceive  the  injury  fuch  a regulation  would  do  to  his 
debtors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  merchants  fee  plainly  that  if  thiS;, 
flandard  fhould  be  reftored  upon  an  imaginary  principle  of  juflice, 
the  prices  of  commodities  will  not  fall  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  as 
foreign  trade  requires  they  fhould ; they  are  therefore  againfl;  raifing  ■ 
the  flandard,  becaufe  it  will  be  a prejudice  to  trade,  a clog  upon, 
exportation,  and  therefore  a lofs  to  diemfelves. 

This,  I think,  very  naturally  accounts  for  the  difference  of  opi- 
nion among  the  people  of  England,  upon  a matter  of  very  gene- 
ral concern,  and  nothing  is  fo  eafy  as 'to  reconcile  all  thofe.  inter  efts- 
by  doing  jufdce  to  every  one,  and  injuftice  to  none. 

As  an  illuftration  of  this  fubject,  I fliall  cite  a recent  example 
to  ih-  ^ change  made  in  the  circuladon  of  Dutch  ducats,  executed  by 

change  lately  nation,  fccminglv  in  diredl  oppofition  to  the  principles. 

made  by  the  ' ^ r 

Dutch  with  here  laid  down,  and  exactly  confiftent  with,  thofe  we  are  endea— 
S&toiD.  vouring  to  explode. 


:ation 
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The  States  General  lately  called  down  all  the  light  ducats,  and 
ordered  them  to  go  by  weight,  as  bullion,  without  making  any 

allowance  to  fuch  as  might  fulFer  by  it.  ^ 

This  regulation,  and  a new  coinage  of  ducats,  had  the  immediate 

effea  of  raifing  the  value  of  that  fpecies  of  current  money ; con  e- 
quently,  it  may  be  faid,  that  debtors  by  that  regulation  have  been 
proportionally  hurt,  by  an  ad  of  one  of  the  wifeft  governments  in 
Europe,  if  our  principles  are  admitted  to  be  juft..  But  before  this 
conclufion  can  be  drawn,  circumftances  mull  be  examined. 

Ducats  in  Holland  are  the  ^>rice,  not  tlnQ  meafure  of  value,  having 
no  fixed  legal  denomination.  The  current  filver  coin  is  what  the 
ftate,  and  all  the  mercantile  intereft  attend  to : and  in  proportion 
as  this  current  filver  coin  or  bank  fpecies  is  become  lignt,  tne  agio 
upon  that  currency  has  rifen.  The  agio  then,  in  combination  with 
every  currency,  furnifhes  an  invariable  meafure  for  value,  as  well 
as  the  bank  money  of  Amfterdam  5 and  to  that  every  one  attends 


who  regards  his  intereft. 

The  ftate,  therefore,  by  this  arbitrary  meafure,  or  fudden  revo- 
lution on  rhe  ducats,  did  not  hurt  any  debtoi  5 becaufe  debtois 

never  were  obliged  to  give  ducats  in  payment. 

Will  any  one  fay  that  the  Dutch  filver  currency-,  now  that  the 
agio  is  high,  is  of  equal  value  in  inland  dealings  as  formerly  when 
it  was  low:  and  muft  not  the  fame  argument  hold  with  refped  to 
the  currency  of  Great  Britain,  although  no  fuch  thing  as  agio  be 
there  known  ? Or  will  it  be  faid,  that  becaufe  the  Dutch,  who 
have  an  invariable  meafure  of  value  independent  of  their  coin, 
make  an  arbitrary  operation  upon  their  currency,  which  is  only 
price  j that  therefore  the  Englifti,  who  have  no  invariable  meafure- 
of  value  independent  of  their  coin,  may  make  a fimilar  operation: 
upon  theirs  ? 

j. 

Thus  it  is  that  cireumftances  influence  our  decifions  upon  all  AUdedilon 
political  matters;  and  principles  well  deduced  do  not  ceafe  to  bCq^jg^h*"'^ 
true,  although  they  appear  contradictory  to  experience,  in  cafes  depead^ 

Wnere  cumilflnces 
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where  everj^  circumRance  is  not  esaclly  known.  For  this  reafon, 
I fhall  be  very  far  from  deciding  as  to  the  part  proper  to  be  taken 
by  the  Britifh  government ; I go  no  farther  than  to  point  out  plain 
principles  ; it  is  the  bufmefs  of  Ratefmen  to  apply  them  according 
to  circumftances. 


CHAP.  XIIL 

Senfe  the  Standard  may  be  faid  to  have  been  debafed  by 
Law,  and  in  what  Senfe  it  may  be  faid  to  have  fufered  a gradual 
Lebafement  by  the  Operation  of  political  Caufes, 

IN  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry,  the  ftandard  has  been  reprefented 
fometimes  as  having  been  debafed  by  law,  above  thirty  years 
ago,  to  113  grains  fine  gold,  at  vdiich  it  remains  at  prefent,  and 
fometimes  as  having  gradually  declined  for  thefe  many  years. 

Thefe  propofitions  are  true,  though  they  appear  inconfiftent,  or 
at  leafi  inaccurate  j and  they  muft  now  be  fet  in  a clear  light. 

I have  had  no  opportunity  of  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  variations 
as  to  the  price  of  the  metals  in  the  Englifii  market  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  ; and  to  fupply  the  want  of  exacR  obfervation, 
I have  gone  upon  the  following  fuppofitions : i.  That  while  the 
guineas  were  left  to  find  their  own  value  (being  regulated  by  the 
law  below  their  worth,  and  not  being  confidered  as  a lawful  money) 
they  naturally  would  fix  themfelves  according  to  the  market  pro- 
portion of  the  metals.  2.  That,  at  the  time  the  ftandard  was  affixed 
to  the  guineas  in  conjunftion  with  the  filver,  and  both  were  made 
lawful  mone}^,  the  value  of  the  guineas  was  exactly  inquired  into 
and  regulated  at  their  precife  value. 


From 
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From  thefe  circumftances  I conclude,  that  after  this  affixing  the  Debafcd  By 
fcandard  to  both  fpecies,  the  leafi;  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the 
metals  muft  have  had  the  effect  of  throvuing  the  Jtandard  (as  I may  gcid. 
call  it)  upon  that  metal  which  vcas  the  leaft  valuable  in  the  coin ; 
and  iince  it  is  certain,  that  for  thirty  years  backvrard,  at  leaft,  gold 
coin  of  equal  denomination  has  been  lefs  valuable  than  lilver,  pay- 
ments have  been  made,  commonly,  in  gold,  under  the  fanction  of 
law,  while  the  lilver  has  been  melted  down  or  exported  ; for  thefe: 
reafons,  I have  frequently  reprefented  the  ftandard  as  long  ago  de- 
bated by  law  to-  the  value  of  1 1 3 grains  fine  gold  j and  I believe 
I have  advanced  nothing  but  the  truths 

Here  we  may  conclude,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  law  to  keep  Effed? 
the  ftandard  attached  both  to  the  gold  and  the  lilver  coin  at  once,  changing^ 
without  preferving  conftantly  the  market  proportion  of  the  metals 
at  par,  with  the  niimerary  value  of  the  coins.  The  rife  of  lilver  metals  has 
for  one  week  in  the  London  market  is  a caufe  of  the  lilver  coin’s  raim 
being  melted ; and  during  that  week,  all  payments  will  be  made 
in  gold.  If  the  week  following,  gold  Ihould  rife  above  the  proper-  menti. 
tion  fixed  in  the  coin,  gold  coin  would  be  melted,  and  payments 
would  be  made  in  filver. 

I do  not,  at  prefent,  confider  the  fmall  circulation  either  among  Payments^ 
the  nobility,  or  among  the  commons;  but  I attend  to  the  great STnkeS^ re- 
circulation among  bankers,  who  have  all  the  fpecie  in  the  nation 
in  their  hands  once  in  a year ; and  I fay,  that  the  payments  they 
make  muft  influence  thofe  of  all  others.  Every  gentleman  pays  with 
tlie  money  his  banker  gives  him : did  the  bank  of  England  find  its 
intereft  in  paying  in  filver,  VvOuld  it  not  foon  become  plentiful  in 
circulation,  and  would  not  payments  begin  to  be  made  in  it  pre- 
ferably to  gold  ? 

The  ftandard,  therefore,  has  been  debafed  by  law  by  being- 
affixed  to  the  gold,  of  which  metal  the  pound  fterling  has  uni- 
formly, for  thefe  thirty  years  paft,  been  worth  113  grains,  in  new 

guineas.- 
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But  I have  alfo  Laid,  that  the  fcandard  has  been  gradually  dimi- 
nifhing  ; confequently  it  might  be  objecfted,  that  if  a pound  fler- 
ling  was,  thirty  years  ago,  equal  to  113  grains  of  gold,  if  it  has 
been  ever  fince  at  that  ftandard,  and  if  it  be  to-day  1 1 3 grains  of 
gold,  it  cannot  be  faid  to  have  been  gradually  diminillaing.  The 
anfvver  is  evident,  when  we  reflect  upon  our  principles. 

The  ftand-  The  flandard  affixed  to  the  gold  has  been  diminifhing,  becaufe 
a?y  deltfe'd,  thefe  1 1 3 grains  of  gold  have  been  diminifhing  in  their  value  with 
bphe  rifing  ^ When  the  guinea,  in  1728,  was  fixed  at  21 

fhillings,  the  pound  fterling  was  fixed  thereby  at  113  grams  fine 
gold,  as  has  been  faid ; confequently,  if  that  weight  of  gold  was 
then  worth  1718,7  fine  filver,  there  was  no  debafement  made  by 
that  ftatute  t but  in  confequence  of  that  ftatute,  the  debafement 
muft  take  place  the  moment  the  filver  rofe  in  its  value. 

I am  not  authorized,  by  any  fa<^,  to  advance,  that  at  the  time 
the  guineas  were  brought  down  from  21  fhillings  6 pence  to  21 
fliiliings,  the  metals  in  the  coin  were  not  put  at  the  exacT  propor- 
tion they  then  bore  in  the  Englifh  market.  The  great  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  was  the  perfon  confulted  in  that  matter,  and  to  criticife  his 
decifion  without  plain  evidence,  would  be  rafh.  All  I fhall  fay  is, 
that  in  France  the  proportion  then  was  i to  iq-r?  although  accord- 
ing to  the  Englifh  flatute  it  was  regulated  as  i to  i y.ai. 
tSTcrfX/'  Let  us  therefore  fuppofe,  that  in  1728,  the  metals  were  at  the 
metals,  ia  •nroportion  of  I to  1 5*2 1 ; and  that  113  grains  of  fine  gold  w^ere 

1728,  fup-  VC  " • r (1 

pofed  to  really  worth  1718.7  grains  of  fine  filver. 

But  the  filver  having  rifen,  the  flandard,  for  this  reafon,  has 
to  I.  been  thrown  upon  the  gold,  and  has  conftantly  remained  at  113 
By  what  pro-  ^ f that  is,  in  ncw  guineas  ;)  and  as  the  metals  have  varied 
filver  ftand-  fj-Qm  the  proportion  of  1 to  15.21,  to  that  of  i to  iqU?  by  me  xame 
has  the  value  of  the  pound  flerling,  in  filver,  changed  from 
1718.7,  to  1638.5  ; which  1638.5  is  to  1 13  as  14.5  is  to  i : and  were 
the  proportion  bettveen  gold  and  filver  to  come  by  flow  degrees  to 

the  Chinefe  proportion  of  i to  10,  the  pound  fterling  would  ftill 

g remain 
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remain  at  1 1 3 grains  of  fine  gold,  as  it  has  been  fince  the xear  1728; 
but  the  filver  coin  vcould  either  be  melted  dowm,  or  fo  rubbed 
away,  as  to  make  a pound  llerlingof  it  weigh  no  more  than  1130 
grams  of  fine  fiiver,  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  the  proportion  of  10  to  r, 
together  with  the  metals. 

Does  not  this  evidently  fhew  the  defect  of  fixing  the  ilandard 
either  to  one  or  to  both  the  fpecies  ? 

As  a farther  illuftration  of  this  matter,  which,  becaule  of  its 
importance,  cannot,  I think,  be  too  often  repeated,  I fliall  fiiew, 
in  a very  few  words,  how  far  people  are  miflaken,  when  they 
imagine  that  by  reducing  the  guineas  to  20  fhillings,  and  re -coin- 
ing the  filver  according  to  the  plan  propofed,  the  fiandard  of  the 
^ound  fterling  will  be  brought  to  that  of  Elizabeth.  Thetlaod- 

When  Elizabeth  fixed  the  fiandard  of  the  pound  fterlin?  at 

f,  r r m i ^ ° beth  for  the 

1718.7  ^ains  of  fine  fiiver,  the  proportion  or  the  metals,  accord- pound  fter- 
ihg  to  the  table  in  the  efiay  of  money  and  coins  above  pited,  was 
as  10.963:  fo  I ; confequeiitly  that  pound  paid  in  gold  was,  in  idoi, 
equal  to  157.(5  grains"  fine  gold. 

Had,  therefore,  by  accident,  the  fiandard  been  then  fixed  to  the 
gold,  in  place  of  the  filver,  and  had  the  filver  ever  fince  been  con-  The  gold 
fidefed  as  a coimiiodity,  the  pound  fierling  at  prefent  would  be  of 

^ ^ . her  pound 

wofth  157.(5  grains  of  fine  gold,  and  confequently  worth  2285.3 '^vorth, 
grains  fiiie  filver,  at  the  preportion  of  14.5  to  i ; whereas,  having  228^3 
been  fixed  to  the  filver,  it  has  been  kept  at  the  old  fiandard  of 

’ ^ iiiver. 

1718.7,  and  confequently  is  wmith  no  more  than  ii  8.5  grains  of 
fine  gold. 

Now  fuppofing  that  in  the  year  ifioi,  three  difierent  payments  The  varia- 
of  a pound  fierling  had  been  made,  and  locked  up  in  a cheft  rill  “eJaifhas^ 
this  dav.  let  us  inquire  what  would  be  the  value  of  each  at  pre- produced 

J ' i T three  diner- 

fent,  were  they  to  be  melted  down,  and  fold  as  bullion  in  the  em  ftandards 
Englifii  market.  The  firft  payment  I fiiall  fuppofe  to  have  been 
made  in  filver^  to  the  value  of  1718,7  grains  fine  filver,  vdiich 
make  of  fiandard  filver  1858.06  grains  ; this  fold  at  the -rate  of 
VOL.  I.  K.  k k k 65  pence 
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One  worth 
£ i o 1 1 -| 
prefen  t cur- 
rency. 

Another 

worth 

£ I 7 lo't 


And  a third 
worth 


4-  Si 


65  pence  an  ounce,  the  prefent  fuppofed  \’alue  of  filver,  at  the  rate 
of  the  gold,  when  full  weight,  makes  £ i o 114.  The  lecond 
parment  lilaall  fuppofe  to  have  been  made  in  gold,  to  the  value  of 
157.6  grains  fine  gold,  which  makes  of  ftandard  gold  17 1.9  grains, 
this  at  the  mint  price  of  gold,  that  is,  £3  17  10  4.  the  ounce, 
makes  of  prefent  fterling,  £ 1 7 

The  third  payment  I fiappofe  to  liave  been  made,  one  half  in 
gold,  one  half  in  filver,  which  makes  859.36  grains  fine  filver, 
and  78.8  grains  of  fine  gold,  which,  at  the  above  converfions, 
makes  for  the  filver  - ° S 44r 

And  for  the  gold  « - ^ -tt 


Together  = - ” * " £ ^ 4 S 

The  Mis  Here  we  have  three  different  pounds  fterling,  produced  purely 

fanSrd  of  hy  the  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  metals,  although  in 
Elizabeth,  they  mufi:  have  been  abfolutely  the  fame.  Which  of  the 

pound fter-  thre^  therefore,  is  the  ftandard  of  Elizabeth?  Is  it  not  evident, 
rh  af  that  it  can  be  no  other  than  according  to  the  value  of  that  pound 
prefent 2002 .^hich  was  paid,  half  in  gold,  and  half  in  filver?  And  is  it  not 
fhcr'Ald  alfo  plain,  that  this  is  the  exaa  arithmetical  mean  proportional  be- 
tween  the  gold  and  the  filver  ? Let  the  filver  and  the  gold  pounds 
be  added  together,  they  make  £2  8 10  the  half  of  which  ia 
the  value  of  that  pound  which  was  paid  half  in  gold,  and  half  in 
filver,  to  wit,  ^ i 4 54  of  the  prefent  gold  currency,  reckoning 
fiandard  filver  at  65  pence  jjsr  ounce,  and  gold  at  the.  mint  price. 
To  realize  this  value  exaftly  in  gold  and  filver,  while  the  propor- 
tion remains  as  i to  14.5,  it  would  be  proper  to  put  into  the  pound 
fterling  2001.9  grains  troy  fine  filver,  and  138.04  grains  of  fine 
gold.  Thefe  quantities  of  the  metals  would  anfwer  exactly  to  the 
value  of  £ I 4 10  4,  the  mean  proportional  above  mentioned. 

Here  then  is  the  ftandard  of  Elizabeth:  if  it  has  any  excellence: 
m it  above  all  others,  it  might  be  preferred.. 
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may 
vary  at  every 
moment. 


It  mull  however  be  obferved,  that  it  will  remain  the  flandard  Bat 
only  whilft  the  proportion- of  i to  14.3,  upon  which  it  has  been 
eftablifhed,  lhall  remain  unvaried  between  the  metals  ; and  it  w'ill 
vary  from  where  it  might  be  at  prefent  fettled,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  it  has  varied  at  all  times  from  the  year  1601,  to  wit,  accord- 
ing to  the  viciffitudes  which  fhall  happen  in  the  proportion  of  the 
metals.  But  at  every  period  of  time,  and  in  all  different  varieties: 
of  proportion  between  gold  and  filver,  no  problem  is  more  eafily 
refolved  than  that  of  the  mean  proportional  between  the  gold  and 
filver,  the  moment  one  knows  the  proportion  of  the  metals  at 
the  time  ; as  fliall  be  demonftrated  in  a following  chapter. 

During  the  -whole  feventeenth  century,  gold  rofe  in  its  value ; Gold  rofe 
or  to  exprefs  this  as  the  French  writers  do,  the  proportion  of  the  iVth 

tab  nvas  increqfing,  from  that  of  i to  10.905,  to  that  of  i to  15  ; and ’ 
in  Spain  it  got  up  to  that  of  i to  16.  The  flandard,  therefore, 
being  fixed  by  Elizabeth  to  the  filver,  was  then  attached  to  that 
metal  which  was  the  leafl  fought  for ; and  who  knows  whether 
the  mercantile  interefl  at  that  time,  and  in  the  fucceeding  reigns, 
did  not  find  it  their  interefl  to  keep  it  attached  to  the  filver,  for  the 
fame  reafon  they  now  wifh  it  attached  to  the  goldf 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  metals  have  taken  a dif- and  filv« 
ferent  turn,  and  now  the  proportion  is  diminijhing  ; that  is  to  fay,  the  fince  the  be* 
value  of  filver  is  rifing ; the  comequence  of  which  is,  that 
mercantile  interefl  v/ould  gladly  have  the  flandard  fixed  to  the 
gold ; becaufe  in  this  cafe,  (the  proportion  of  the  metals  being 
upon  the  diminifhing  hand}  the  flandard  of  tne  pound  will  gi.a-, 
dually  diminifli,  and  trading  men  will  thereby  gain,  according  to 

the  principles  above  laid  down. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  may  reconcile  me  with  my- 
felf  wheni  fometimes  have  fpoken  of  the  flandard  of  the  pound 
fterling,  as  having  been  debafed  by  law  thirty  years  ago,  to  113 
grains  of  gold ; and  when,  upon  other  occafions,  I have  repre- 
fented  it  as  having  defcended  by  degrees  to  where  it  is  at  prefent 

K k k k 2 


ki.aC& 


SoHie  pofi- 
tioas.  recapi 
lulaicd. 
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Had  I involved  my  reafonihg  in  all  tlie  diftinftions  wliicii  I have 
now  explained,  I Ihould  have,  loft  my  way,  and  perplexed  my  fub- 
jecl,  inRead  of  throwing  light  upon  it.  I Ihall  her^fter  examine 
how  thefe  circumftances  may  he  att^de.d  to  in  a sew  regulation 
of  the  mint.. 

ProHding  the  fuhje<5k  he  welf  un(ierflQod,  naen  of  eapaeity  will 
he  found  to  execute  this  great  operation  according  to  juftice,  in 
fpight  of  the- moft  perplexing  combinations. 

Let  me  here  recapitulate  a few  politions.,  which  we*  may  now- 
have  occafion-  to  apply. 

L The  ftandard  is  debafed  hy  being  fixed  by  fiatute  ton  13  grains - 
'of  fine  gold,  not  by  the  act  of  fixing  it,  but  by  the  rifing  of  the 
filver  fince  that  time,  which  the  ftatute  could  not  prevent : and  gold- 
being  now  the  metal' the  leaft  fought  for,  is  become  the  ftandardl 
of  the  pound  fterling,  and  regulates  its  value  fo,  that  no  filver* 
coin,  which  is  above  the  proportion  o£  the  gold,  ean  remain  in- 
currency. 

IL  That  according  as  the  proportion  of  the  metals  lliall  dimi- 
nilhfrom  what  it  is  at  prefent,  the  ftandard  will  ftill  fall  lower 
with  refpea  to  filvei*,  but  will  remain  fixed  with  refpe<a  to  gold,  at* 
113  grains.. 

III.  That  the  true  value  of  the  pound:  fterling  will  always  be^ 
found  in  the  mean  proportion  between.  11-3  grains  fine  gold,  and^ 
1538,5  grains  fine  filver. 

IV.  That  if  light  guineas  are  allowed  to  pafs  current,  the  ftand- 
ard will  fall  below  the  113  grains,  and' the  price  of  gold  bullion?, 
will  rife  above  £ 3 H 10  4-  in  the  Engliih  market. 

V.  That  upon  calling  in  the  light  guineas  afterwards,  a hurt 
will  be  done  to.  all  thofe  who  have  contracted  during  their  cur- 
rency.. 


CHAP.. 
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CHAR  XIV. 


€ircumjlances  ta  Be  attended  to  in  a new  Regulation  of  the 

Britijh  Coin, 

THINK  I lia\re  fufficiently  laid  open  all  the  principles- 
which  can  influence  a new  regulation  of  the-  Britilh  ftandard^ 
as  far  as  a change  may  influence  either  the  value  of  the  money- 
unit,  or  the  interefts  within  the  ftate. 

As  to  the  firft,  it  has  been  faid  above,  that  if,  by  the-  future  re- 
gulation, any  change  whatfoever  fliall  be  made  upon  the  value  of 
the  money-unit,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  the  adopting  any  other 
whatfoever  is  a tiling  purely  arbitrar>^ 

To  people  who  do  not  underftand  the  nature  of  fiich  operations.  The  adops» 
it  may  have- an  air  of  juflice  to  fupport  the  unit  at  what  is 
monly  believed  to  be  the  ftandard  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  wit,  at  Elizabeth 

■ ^ ^ n has  an  air 

1718.5  grains  of  fine  lilver.  juflice. 

The  regulating  the  ftandard  of  both  filver  and  gold  to  fine.  Advantages 
and  the  pound  fterling  to  four  ounces  ftandard  filver,  as  it  ftood 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  I.  has  alfo  its  advantages,  as 
Mr.  Harris  has  obferved.  It  makes  the  crown  piece  to  weigh  juft 
one  ounce,,  the  fhilling  four  penny  weight,  and  the  penny  eight 
grains  ; confequently,  were  the  new  ftatute  to  bear,  that  the  weight 
of  the  coin  Ihould  regulate  its  currency  upon  certain  occafions, 
the  having  the  pieces  adjufted  to  certain  aliquot  parts  of  weight, 
would  make  weighing,  eafy,  and  would  accuftom  the  common 
people  te  judge  of  the  value  of  money  by  its  w^eight,  and  not  by 

the  ftamp.  , . n —r  • x,  i ^ 

In  that  cafe,  there  might  be  a convemency  m ftnfang  the  gold 

coins  of  the  fame  weight  with  the  fdver,  becaufe  the  proBortton 
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of  their  values  would  then  conllantly  be  the  fame  with  the  pro- 
portion of  the  metals.  The  gold  crowns  would  be  worth  at  pre- 
fent,  3 /.  12  r.  6 d.  the  half  crowns  i /.  s,  zd.  the  gold  fhiliings 

x!  and  6 d.  and  the  half  7 and  3 d.  This  was  antientlv  the 


Converllotis 
neceffary  in 
eveiy  cafe. 


practice  in  the  Spanilli  mints. 

I'havcj  in  one  place,  mentioned  the  pound  troy  as  the  bell  vreight 
of  all  for  the  pound  fterling  ; and  fo  it  would  be,  were  the  pound 
flerling,  by  its  nature,  fufceptible  of  being  fixed  to  any  determi- 
nate quantity  of  the  metals.  But  what  I there  fuggefted  was  only 
thrown  out  to  fhew,  that  the  choice  of  any  other  value  than  the 
prefent  is  a matter  of  no  confeqiience,  when  all  interefts  within 
doors  are  properly  taken  care  of,  and  wnen  confufion  and  per- 
plexity are  avoided  in  making  the  alteration. 

The  interefts  within  the  ftate  can,  I think,  be  nowife  perfeftly 
prote<fted  but  by.  permitting  converfions  of  value  from  the  old  to 
die  new  ftandard,  whatever  it  be,  and  by  regulating  the  footing 
of  fucli  converfions  by  act  of  parliament,  according  to  circum- 
ftances.  The  intention  of  this  chapter  is  to  point  out  fome  circum- 
ftances  to  which  it  would  be  proper  to  attend ; and  to  propofe  a 
fchemie  of  eftabliftiing  a new  ftandard,  which  might  perhaps  ren- 


der converfions  and  regulations  lefs  neceflary. 

Schemes  are  here  propofed,  not  to  be  adopted,  but  as  a means 
of  fetting  this  important  matter  in  different  lights,  and  thereby, 
perhaps, %f  fumiftiing  hints  to  fome  fuperior  genius,  v/ho  may 
form  a plan  liable  to  fewer  inconveniences  than  any  I can  devife. 

For  this  purpofe,  I fhall  examine  thofe  interefts  which  will 
ereft  withm  jedy  merit  the  attention  of  government,  when  they  form  a re- 
“ gulation  for  the  future  acquitting  of  permanent  contracts  already 
entred  into.  Such  as  may  be  eontracfted  afterwards  will  naturally 
follow  the  new  ftandard.  , , 

, qlie  landed  intereft  is,  no  doubt,  the  nioft  confiderable  in  the 

^reft  exa-  nation.  • Let  us  therefore  examine,  in  the  firft  place,  what  regula- 

Edac^.  lions  it  may  be  proper  to  make,  in  order  to  do  juftice  to  this  great 

clafs. 
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clafs,  with.  refpeA  to  the  land-tax  on  one  hand,  and  with  refpect 
to  their  lellees  on  the  other. 

The  valuation  of  the  lands  of  England  Avas  made  many  years 
ago,  and  reafonably  ought  to  be  fupported  at  the  real  value  of  the 
pound  fterling  at  that  time,  according  to  the  principles  already 
laid  down.  The  general  valuation,  therefore,  of  the  wdiole  king- 
dom wdll  rife  according  to  this  fcheme.  This  will  be  confidered  as 
an  injuftice  ; and  no  doubt  it  would  be  fo,  if,  for  the  future,  the 
land  tax  be  impofed  as  heretofore,  wdthout  attending  to  this  cir- 
cumflance  ; but  as  that  im  poll  don  is  annual,  as  it  is  laid  on  by 
the  landed  intereft  itfelf,  who  compofe  the  parliament,  it  is  to  be 
fuppofed  that  this  great  clafs  will,  at  lealt,  take  care  of  their  own 
intereft. 

Were  the  valuation  of  the  lands  to  be  ftated  according  to  the 
valuation  of  the  pound  fterling  of  1718.7  grains  of  filver,  which 
is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the  ftandard  of  Elizabeth,  there  would 
be  no  great  injury  done  : this  would  raife  the  valuation  only  5 per- 
cent i and  the  land  tax  in  proportion. 

There  is  no  clafs  of  inhabitants  in  all  England  fo  much  at  their 
eafe,  and  fo  free  from  taxes,  as  the  clafs  of  farmers-  By  living 
in  the  country,  and  by  confuming  the  fruits  of  the  earth  wdthout 
their  fuffering  any  alienation,  they  avoid  the  effedl  of  many  ex- 
cifes,  which,  by  thofe  who  live  in  corporadons,  are  felt  upon 
many  articles  of  their  confumption,  as  well  as  on  thofe  which  are 
immediately  loaded  with  thefe  impofitions.  For  this  reafon  it  will 
not,  perhaps,  appear  unreafonable,  if  the  additional  y per  cent,  on 
the  land  tax  were  thrown  upon  this  clafs,  and  not  upon  the  land-- 

lords. 

With  refpea  to  leafes,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  we  have  gone 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  pound  fteriing,  in  the  year  1728,  was 
worth  1718.7  grains  of  fine  filver,  and  113  grains  of  fine  gold. 

There  would,  I think,  be  no  injuftice  done  the  leflees  ox  all  the 

lands  in  the  kingdom,  were  their  rents  to  be  fixed  at  the  mean  pro- 

pordoD. 
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portion  of  thefe  values.  We  have  obfers’ed  how  the  pound  fterling 
has  been  gradually  diminhlring  in  its  worth  from  that  time,  by 
the  gradual  rife  of  the  filver.  Tlris  mean  proportion,  therefore, 

' will  nearly  anfwer  to  what  the  value  of  the  pound  fterling  was 
feventeen years  ago;  that  is  to  fay,  in  1743  ; fuppofmg  the  rife  of 
the  filver  to  have  been  uniform:  and  feventeen  years,  I apprehend, 
is  not  much  above  the  mean  proportion  of  the  time  elapfed 
of  all  the  leafes  entred  into  with  the  landed  intereft  of  England. 

It  may  be  farther  alleged  in  favour  of  the  landlords,  that  the 
I gradual  debafement  of  the  ftandard  has  been  more  prejudicial  to 
their  intereft  in  letting  their  lands,  than  to  the  farmers  in  difpofing 
of  the  fruits  of  them.  Pi'oprietors  cannot  fo  eafily  raife  their  rents 
upon  new  leafes,  as  farmers  can  raife  the  prices  of  their  grain,  ac- 
cording to  the  debafement  ©f  the  value  of  the  currency.  We  have 
fliewn  how  the  operations  of  trade  communicate  their  influence  to 
country  markets  ; but  as  ^the  caufe  of  the  rife  of  prices  is  nor 
rightly  underftood  by  country  people,  and  as  it  is  commonly 
afcribed  rather  to  accident  than  t©  any  thing  permanent,  it  is  eafy 
to  perceive  how  fuel!  a circumftance  muft  be  prejudicial  to  the 
landed  intereft.  Thefe  combinations  are  too  complicated  to  fall 
under  any  calculation,  and  nothing  but  the  wifdom  and  penetra- 
tion of  the  legiftature  is  capable  of  eftimating  them  at  their  juft 

■value. 

The  pound  fterling,  thus  regulated  at  the  mean  proportion  of 
its  worth,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  and  as  it  ftood  in  1728,  may  be 
realized  in  I dyS.d  grains  of  fine  filver,  and  117.76  grains  fine  gold; 
which  is  2.4  per  cent,  a:bove  the  value  of  the  prefent  currency.  No 
injury,  therefore,  would  be  done  to  leiTees,  and  no  unreafonable 
gain  would  accrue  to  the  landed  intereft,  in  appointing  converfions 
of  all  land  rents  at  24  per  cent,  above  the  value  of  the  prefent  cur- 
rency. 

Without  a thorough  knowlege  of  every  circumftance  relating  to 

iGrear  Britain,  it  is  irnpoftible  to  lay  down  any  plan.  It  is  TuiE- 
5 ^cient 
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cient,  here,  briefly  to  point  out  the  principles  upon  which  it  mull 
be  regulated. 

The  nest  intereft  to  be  confidered  is  that  of  the  nation’s  credi-  The  mtereft 
tors.  The  right  regulation  of  their  concerns  will  have  a confider- ^editSs 
able  influence  in  eftablilhing  public  credit  upon  a folid  bafis,  by 
making  it  appear  to  all  the  world,  that  no  political  operation  upon 
the  money  of  Great  Britain  can  in  any  refpedl  either  benefit  or  pre- 
judice the  intereft  of  thofe  who  lend  their  money  upon  the  faith  of 
the  nation.  The  regulating  alfo  the  intereft  of  fo  great  a body, 
will  ferve  as  a rule  for  all  creditors  who  are  in  the  fame  circum- 


ftances,  and  will,  upon  other  accounts,  be  produaive  of  greater 
advantages  to  the  nation  in  time  coming,  as  we  fliall  prefently 
make  appear. 

In  1749,  anew  regulation  v/as  made  with  the  public  creditors, 
when  the  intereft  of  the  whole  redeemable  national  debt  was  re- 


duced to  3 pcf  cent.  This  circumftance  infinitely  facilitates  the  mat- 
ter, with  refpea  to  this  clafs,  fince,  by  this  innovation  of  all  former 
contraas,  the  whole  national  debt  may  be  confidered  as  contraaed 
at,  or  pofterior  to  the  25th  of  December  17/19. 

Were  the  ftate  by  any  arbitrary  operation  upon  money  (which 
every  reformation  muft  be)  to  diminifti  the  value  of  the  pound 
fterling,  in  which  the  parliament  at  that  time,  bound  the  nation  to 
acquit  thofe  capitals  and  the  intereft  upon  them,  would  not  all 
Europe  fay,  that  the  Britifla  parliament  had  defrauded  their  cre- 
ditors If  therefore  the  operation  propofed  to  be  performed  fnould 
have  a contrary  tendency,  to  wit.  to  angment  the  value  of  t^ 
pound  fterling.  with  which  the  parliament  at  that  time  bomid  t le 
nation  to  acquit  thofe  capitals  and  interefts  muft  not  all  Em  ope 
alfo  a°Tee,  that  the  Britifti  parliament  had  defrauded  the  n»aon. 

Thit  convention  with  the  antient  creditors  of  the  tote,  who,^  in 
confequence  of  the  debafement  of  the  ftandard  might  have  j mdj 
c^aVed  an  indemnification  tor  the 

rime  when  the  pound  fterling  was  at  the  value  of  the  ’ 
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removes  all  caufe  of  complaint  from  that  qiiarter._  There  was  in 
the  year  1749,  an  innovation  in  all  their  contrafts,  and  they  are 
now  to  be  confidered  as  creditors  only  from  the  23th  of  December 
of  that  year. 

I fhall  now  give  a Iketch  of  a regulation  which  may  be  made, 
not  only  for  the  national  creditors  at  prefent,  but  in  all  times  to 
come,  which,  by  fetting  money  upon  a folid  footing,  may  be  an 
advantage  both  to  the  nation,  to  the  creditors,  and  to  credit  in  ge- 
neral. 

Let  the  value  of  the  pound  fterling  be  inquired  into  during  one  year 
preceding  and  one  pofterior  to  the  tranfaclion  of  the  month  of  De- 
cember 1 749.  The  great  fums  borrowed  and  paid  back  by  the  nation, 
during  that  period,  will  furnifli  data  fuflicient  for  that  calculation. 
Let  this  value  of  the  pound  be  fpecified  in  troy  grains  of  fine  filver 
and  fine  gold  bullion,  without  mentioning  any  denomination  of 
money  according  to  the  exadl  proportion  of  the  metals  at  that  time. 
And  let  this  pound  be  called  the  pound  of  national  credits 

This  firfi;  operation  being  determined,  let  it  be  enadfed,  that  the 
pound  fterling,  by  which  the  ftate  is  to  borrow  for  the  future,  and 
that  in  which  the  creditors  are  to  be  paid,  lhall  be  the  exacf  mean 
proportion  between  the  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  above  fpecified, 
according  to  the  aaual  proportion  of  the  metals  at  the  time  fuch 
payments  fliall  be  made ; or  that  the  fums  fhall  be  borrowed  or 
acquitted,  one  half  in  gold  and  one  half  in  filver,  at  the  refpecTive 
requifitions  of  the  creditors  or  of  the  ftate,  when  borrowing.  All 
debts  contraefted  pofterior  to  1749,  “^7  convef- 

The  confequence  of  this  regulation  will  be  the  infenfible  efta- 
blifhment  of  a bank-money,  the  ufefulnefs  of  which  has  been  ex- 
plained. Nothing  would  be  more  difficult  to  eftablifti  by  a pofitive 
revolution  than  fuch  an  invariable  meafure,  and  nothing  will  be 
found  fo  eafy  as  to  let  it  eftablifti  itfelf  by  its  own  advantages. 

Th’s  bank-money  will  be  liable  to  much  fewer  inconveniences  than 

that 
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that  of  Amfterdam.  There  the  perfons  tranfaaing  muft  he  upon 
the  foot,  here,  the  ilerling  currency  may,  every  quarter  of  a year, 
be  adjufted  by  the  exchequer  to  this  invariable  ftandard,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  all  debtors  and  creditors,  who  incline  to  profit  or  the  fiabi- 
lit}^  of  this  meafure  of  value. 

This  fcheme  is  liable  to  no  inconvenience  from  the  variation  of 
die  metals,  let  them  be  ever  fo  frequent,  or  hard  to  be  determined ; 
becaufe  upon  every  occafion  where  there  is  the  fmaileft  doubt  as  to 
the  aaual  proportion,  the  option  competent  to  creditors  to  be  paid 

half  in  filver  and  half  in  gold  will  remove. 

Such  a regulation  will  alfo  have  this  good  efie<5t,  that  it  will  give 
the  nation  more  juft  ideas  of  the  nature  of  money,  and  confequendy 
of  the  influence  it  ought  to  have  upon  prices. 

If  the  value  of  the  pound  fterling  fhall  be  found  to  have  been  by 
accident  lefs  in  December  174%  prefent;  or  if  at  pre- 

•fent  (upon  the  account  of  the  war,  and  the  exportation  of  the  more 
weighty  coin)  the  currency  be  found  below  what  has  commonly 
been  fmce  1749,  in  jufticeto  the  creditors,  and  to  prevent  all  com- 
plaints, the  nation  may  grant  them  the  mean  proportion  of  the 
value  of  the  pound  fterling  from  1749  to  1760  ; or  any  other  which 

may  to  parliament  appear  reafonable. 

This  regulation  muft  appear  equitable  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
and  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  it  will  be,  that  it  will  not  produce  the 
fmaileft  effect  prejudicial  to  the  intereft  of  the  foreign  creditors. 
The  courfe  of  exchange  with  regard  to  them  will  ftand  precnely  as 

before.  , ■ 1 r 

A Dmch  French,  or  German  creditor,  will  receive  the  fame  va- 

lue  for  his’  intereft  in  the  Englifli  ftocks  as  heretofore.  This  nrnft 

filence  all  clamours  at  home,  being  the  moft  convincing  proof,  t .at 

the  new  regulation  of  the  coin  will  have  made  no  alteration  upon 

the  real  value  of  any  man’s  property,  let  him  be  debtor  or  creditor. 

' The  intereft  of  ever,-  other  denomination  of  creditors,  whom 

contraas  are  of  a frefh  date,  may  be  regulated  upon  the  P™' 

L 1 1 1 2 1^ 
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ciples.  But  where  debts  are  of  an  old  Handing,  juHice  demands, 
that  attention  be  had  to  the  value  of  money  at  the  time  of  contract- 
ing. Nothing  but  the  Hability  of  the  Englifla  coin,  when  compared 
with  that  of  other  nations,  can  make  fuch  a propofal  appear  extra- 
ordinary. Nothing  is  better  known  in  France  than  this  ftipulation 
added  to  obligations,  argent  au  cours  de  ce  jour,  that  is  to  fay,,  tlrat  the 
fum  fhallbe  repaid  in  coin  or  the  fame  intrinfic  value  with  what  has 
been  lent.  V/hy  fhould  fuch  a claiife  be  thought  reafonable  for 
guarding  people  again!!  arbitrary  operations  upon  the  numerary 
value  of  the  coin,  and  not  be  found  juft  upon  every  occafion  where 
the  numerary  value  of  it  is  found  to  be  changed,,  let  the  caufe  be 
what  it  wilL 

The  next  intereft  we  fhall  examine  is  that  of  trade,  when  men 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty  one,  they  have  no  more  occafton 
for  guardians.  This  may  be  applied  to  traders:  they  can  parry 
with  their  pert,  every  inconvenience  which  may  refult  to  other 
people  from  the  changes  upon  money,  provided  only  the  laws  per- 
mit them  to  do  themfelves  juftice  with  refpeit  to  their  engage- 
ments. This  clafs  demands  no  more  than  a right  to  convert  all 
reciprocal:  obligations,  into  denominations  of  coin  of  the  fame  in- 
trinfic value  with  thofe  they  have  contra6led  in. 

The  next  intereft  is  that  of  buyers  and  fellers  ; that  is,  of  manu- 
facturers, with  regard  to  confumers,  and  of  fervants,  with  refpect 
to  thofe  who  hire  their  perfonal  fervice. 

The  intereft  of  this  clafs  requires  a- moft- particular  attention. 
They  muft,  literally  fpeaking,  be  put  to  fchool,  and  taught  the  firft: 
principles  of  their,  trade,  which,  is  buying  and  fellings  They  muft; 
learn  to  judge  of  price  by  the  grains  of  filver  and  gold  they  receive. 
They  are  children  of  a mercantile,  mother,  however,  warlike  the 
father’s  difpofttion  maybe.  If  it  be,  the  intereft  of . the.  ftate  that 
their  bodies^  be  rendred  robuft  and  active,  it.  is  no  lefts  the  intereft; 
of  the  ftate,  that  their  minds  be  inftrucTed  in  the  firft  principle  of. 
,the  trace  they  exercife, . 


lor.' 
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For  this  purpofe,  tables  of  converfion  from  the  old  ftandard  to 
the  new  muft  be  made,  and  ordered  to  be  put  up  in  every  market, 
in  every  fliop.  All  duties,  all  excifes,  muft  be  converted  in  the 
fame  manner.  Uniformity  muft  be  made  to  appear  every  where. 
Tlie  fmalleft  deviation  from-  this  will  be  a {tumbling,  block  to  the 
multitude. 

Not  only  the  intereft  of  the  individuals  of  the  clafs  we  are  at  pre- 
fent  conftdering,  demands  the  nation’s  care  and  attention  in  this 
particular ; but  the  profperity  of  trade  and  the  well  being  of  the 
nation,  are  alfo  deeply  interefted  in  the  execution^ 

The  whole  delicacy  of  the  intricate  combinations  of  commerce, 
depends  upon  a juft  and  equable  vibration  of  prices,  according  as 
circumftances  demand  it.  The  more  therefore  the-  induftrious 
claffes  are  inftructed  in  the  principles  which  influence  prices,  the 
more  eafily  will  the  machine  move.  A workman  then  learns  to 
fink  his  price  without  regret,  and  can  raife  it  without  avidity. 
When  principles  are  not  underftood,  prices  cannot  gently  fall,  ^bey 
muft  be  pulled  down  5 and  merchants  dare  not  fuffer  them  to  rife, 
for  fear  of  abufe,  even  although  the  perfeclion  of  an  infant  manu- 
facture fnould  require  in  , T j 

The  laft  intereft  I fliall  examine  is  that  of  the  bank  of  England, 

which  naturally  muft  regulate  that  of  every  other. 

Had  this  great  company  followed  the  example  of  other  banks, 
and  eftablifhed  a- bank-money  of  an  invariable  ftandard,  as  the 
meafure  of  all  their  debts  and  credits,  they  would  not  have  been 
liable  to  any  inconvenience  upon  a variation  of  the  ftandard 

I am  not  fufiiciently  verfed  in  EnglilK  affairs  to  be  able  m fi  t out- 
everv  -eafon  which  that  company  may  have  had  to  neglea  a t ring, 
which  other  companies  have  found  of  fuch  importance.  ^ 

An  attention  to  the  circumftances  of  the  time  of  ns  inftitution,- 
and  to  others  relative  to  the  principles  of  Engliflr  government  with  ^ 
regard  to  money,  may  help  us  to  guefs  at  what  other  people,  w 
have  accefe  to  be  informed,  may  difcover  with  certainty. 


th«  bank 
examiaedi- 
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The  bank  of  England  was  projedted  about  the  year  1694,  at  a 
time  when  the  current  rrioney  of  the  nation  was  in  the  greateft  dif- 
order,  and  government  in  the  greateft  diftrefs,  both  for  money  and 
for  credit.  Commerce  was  then  at  a very  low  ebb,  and  the  only, 
or  at  leaf!  the  moft  profitable  trade  of  any,  was  jobbing  in  coin, 
and  carrying  backwards  and  forwards  the  precious  metals  from 
Holland  to  England.  Merchants  profited  alfo  greatly  from  the 
effedfs  which  the  utter  diforder  of  the  coin  produced  upon  the  price 
of  merchandize. 

At  fuch  a juncture  the  refolution  was  taken  to  make  a hew  coin- 
age, and  upon  the  profpecft  of  this,  a company  was  found,  who, 
for  an  exclufive  charter  to  hold  a bank  for  13  years,  willingly  lent 
the  government  upwards  of  a million  fierling  at  8 per  cent,  (in  light 
money  I fuppofe)  with  a profped  of  being  repaid  both  intereft  and 
capital  in  heavy.  This  was  not  all : part  of  the  money  lent,  was  to 
be  applied  for  the  efiabliihment  of  the  bank,  and  no  lefs  than  4000 
pounds  a year  was  allow^ed  to  the  company,  above  the  full  intereft, 
for  defraying  the  charge  of  fnanagement. 

Under  fuch  circumfiances  the  introdudion  of  bank-money  tvas 
very  fuperfluoiis,  and  would  have  been  very  impolitic.  That  in- 
vention is  calculated  againfl  the  raifing  of  the  ftandard ; but  here 
the  bank  profited  of  that  rife  in  its  "quality  of  creditor  for  the  mo- 
ney lent,  and  took  care  not  to  commence  debtor  by  circulating  their 
■paper,  until  the  effed  of  the  new  regulation  took  place  in  1695. 
That  is  after  the  general  recoinage  of  all  the  clipped  filver. 

From  that  time  till  now,  the  bank  of  England  has  been  the  bafis 
of  the  nation’s  credit ; and  v/ith  great  reafon,  has  been  conftantly 
under  the  moft  intimate  protedion  of  every  minifter. 

The  value  of  the  pound  fterling,  as  tve  have  feen,  has  been  de- 
clining ever  fmce  the  year  1601,  the  ftandard  being  fixed  to  filver 
during  all  that  century,  while  the  gold  was  conftantly  riling.  No 
fooner  had  the  proportion  taken  another  turn,  and  filver  begun  to 

rife,  than  the  government  of  England  tlmew  the  ftandard,  virtually, 

upon 
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upon  the  gold,  by  regulating  the  value  of  the  guineas  at  the  exact 
proportion  of  the  market,  whether  at  the  inftigation  of  the  bank, 
or  not,  I fhall  not  pretend  to  determine.  By  thefe  operations,  how- 
ever, the  company  has  conftantly  been  a gainer  (in  its  qualit\  of 
debtor)  upon  all  the  paper  in  circulation ; and  therefore  Jias  loit 
nothing  by  not  haying  eftablilhed  a bank-money. 

The  intereft  of  this  great  company  being  ellablilhed  upon  the 
principles  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  it  is  vei7-  evident  that 
the  government  of  England  never  will  take  any  Hep  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  coin,  which  in  its  confequences  can  prove  hurtful  to  the 
bank.  Such  a flep  would  be  contrary  both  to  juftice  and  to  com- 
mon fenfe.  To  make  a regulation  which,  by  railing  the  flandard, 
will  prove  beneficial  to  the  public  creditors,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
bank  (which  I may  call  the  public  debtor)  would  be  an  operation 
upon  public  credit,  like  that  of  a perfon  who  is  at  great  pains  to 
fupport  his  houfe  by  props  upon  all  fides,  and  who  at  the  fame  time 
blows  up  the  foundation  of  it  with  gun-powder. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  with  regard  to  tne  bank  of 
England,  as  well  as  every  other  private  banker,  the  notes  which 
are  conftantly  payable  upon  demand,  mufi  be  made  liable  to  a con- 
verfion  at  the  adtual  value  of  the  pound  fterling  at  the  time  of  the 


new  regulation. 

That  the  bank  v/ill  gain  by  this,  is  very  certain  ; but  the  circu- 
lation of  their  notes  is  fo  fwift  that  it  would  be  abfurd  to  allow  to 
the  then  pofieffors  of  them,  that  indemnification,  which  naturally 
fhould  be  fhared  by  all  thofe  through  v/hofe  hands  they  have  palled, 
in  proportion  to  the  debafement  of  the  ftandard  during  the  time  of 
their  refpedtive  pofieflion. 

Having  now  fliordy  examined  the  feveral  mterefts  wtthm  the 
ftate  according  to  that  combination  of  circumftances,  winch,  with 
lame  information,  I can  form  to  myfelf,  I mnft  again  obferve  that 
other  circumftances,  to  which  I am  a ftranger,  will  nevertheicfs 
operate  their  effeas.  Thefe  muft  be  carefuUy  esammed^^^a^ 
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ftriaiy  attended  to,  before  the  proper  regulation  can  be  efta- 
blilhed. 

My  reafoning  has  proceeded  entirely  upon  the  fuppoEtion  that 
tlie  reformation  of  the  Randard  implies  a change  upon  the  intrinfic 
value  of  the  unit  of  money  of  accompt,  and  that  ftridt  juftice  is  to 
be  done  to  every  one,  fo  as  to  render  the  change  neither  profitable 
or  hurtful  to  any,  but  Rich  as  have  been  unjuftly  gainers  or  lofers. 

by  the  former  diforder  in  the  coin. 

No  quality  in  a ftatefman  is  more  amiable  or  more  admirable, 

than  juftice  and  impartiality  in  every  ftep  which  can  affedt  the  com- 
plicated interefts  of  the  people  he  governs.  Such  however  is  the 
nature  of  human  fociety,  that  the  inconveniences  refulting  from 
every  innovation,  do  frequently  more  than  overbalance  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  obtained  from  the  clofeft  attention  to  material 
and  diftributive  juftic?e  upon  Rich  occafions.  For  this  reafon,  inno- 
vations are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  poflible,  efpecially  when  by 
their  nature  they  muft  be  Ridden. 

^ Were  the  pound  fteriing  preferved  at  its  prefent  value,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a plain  adulteration  of  the  former  ftandard,  and  yet 
I do  not  know  if  it  would  be  a more  unpopular  meafure  than  an- 
other which  might  reftore  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  do  juftice  to 
everv  intereft  within  the  ftate  ; becaufe  I apprehend  that  the  greateft 
hurt  done  to  moft  people,  with  regard  to  their  pecuniary  intereft, 
confifts  in  the  change.  Every  one  feels  a Ridden  change,  but  thofe 
only  who  reflect  and  who  combine,  perceive  the  confequences  of  a 

gradual  one.  ^ 

Befides  thefe  confiderations  which  are  in  common  to  all  Rates, 

the  government  of  Great  Britain  has  one  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The 
intereft  of  the  bank,  and  that  of  the  creditors,  are  diametrically  op- 
pofites  every  thing  which  raifes  the  ftandard  hurts  the  bank,  every 
tiling  which  can  fink  it,  hurts  the  creditors:  and  upon  the^right 
management  of  the  one  and  the  other,  depends  the  folidity  of  pub- 
lic credit-  For  thefe  reafons  I am  apt  to  believe,  that,  without  th^ 
nc  cicuu. 
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moft  certain  profpea  of  conduaing  a reftitution  of  the  ilandard  to 
the  general  advantage,  as  well  as  approbation  of  the  nation,  no 
minifter  will  ever  undertake  fo  dangerous  an  operation. 

I Ihall  now  propofe  an  expedient  which  may  remove  at  lead  feme  ^ , 

of  the  inconveniences  which  would  refult  from  fo  extenlive  an  of  making 
undertaking  as  that  oh  regulating  the  refpeftive  interefts  m Great  onTh^fS-- 
Britain  by  a politive  law,  upon  a change  in  the  value  of  their  mo.  dard. 

ney  of  accompt. 

Suppofe  then,  that  before  any  change  is  made  in  the  com,  go- 
vernment Ihould  enter  into  a tranfaaion  with  the  public  creditors, 
and  afeertain  a permanent,  value  for  the  pound  derling  for  the  fu- 
ture, fpecified  in  a determined  proportion  of  the  fine  metals  in 
' common  bullion,,  without  any  regard  to  moneymf  accompt,  or  to 

any  coin  whatever.  _ 

This  preliminary  ftep  being  taken,  let  the  intended  alteration  af 

the  Ilandard  be  proclaimed  a certain  time  before  it  is  to  commence. 

Let  the  nature  of  the  change  be  clearly  explained,  and  let  all  fuch 
as  are  engaged  in  contracts  which  are  diflblvable  at  will  upon  the 
preftations  fiipulated,  be  acquitted  between  the  parties,  or  mno- 
vated  as  they  Ihall  think  proper,  with  certification,  that  P^^ior  to 
a certain  day,  the  flipulations  formerly  entred  into,  ihall  be  bind- 
ing according  to  the  denominations  of  the  money  of  accompt  m 

the  nevA ilandard,..  ^ ^ 

As  to  permanent  contrafts,  which  cannot  at  once  pe  mifiiled  and  . 

diffolved.  fitch  as  leafes,  the  parliament  may  eitlter  prefcribe  t e 
methods  and  terms  of  converfion ; or  a hberty  may  be  g.ven  to  the 
parties  to  annul  the  contraa,  upon  the  debtor's  refufing  to  permrm 
L agreement  according  to  the  new  ilandard  Contiaas,  on  n. 
o^er'hand.  might  remain  liable,  -f 

would  be  fatisfied  with  payments  made  on  the  ^ 

ftandard.  If  the  rife  intended  fliould  not  be  very  con-tde.aol  . 

great  injuilice  can  follow  fuch  a regulation. 

^ Annuitiesi 
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Annuities  are  now  thoroughly  underflood,  and  the  value  of  them 
is  brought  to  fo  nice  a calculation,  that  nothing  will  be  eafier  than 
to  regulate  thefe  upon  the  footing  of  the  value  paid  for  them,  or 
of  the  fubje(5t  affected  by  them.  If  by  the  regulation  land-rents 
are  made  to  rife  in  denomination,  the  annuities  charged  upon  them, 
ought  to  rife  in  proportion  j if  in  intrinfic  value,  the  annuity  fhould 
remain  as  it  was. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Regulations  which  the  Principles  of  this  Inquiry  point  mt  as 
Expedient  to  be  made  by  a new  Statute  for  regulating  the  Britifh  Coin. 

\ 

/ 

"T  ET  us  now  examine  what  regulations  it  may  be  proper  to 
-I — t make  by  a new  ftatute  concerning  the  coin  of  Great  Britain, 
in  order  to  preferve  always  the  fame  exadt  value  of  the  pound  fler- 
ling  realized  in  gold  and  in  filver,  in  fpite  of  all  the  incapacities  in- 
herent in  the  metals  to  perform  the  functions  of  an  invariable 
fcale  or  meafure  of  value. 

I fhall  not  pretend  to  determine  the  precife  ftandard  which  go- 

s.s.egu]a-  vernment  may  prefer  as  the  beft  to  be  chofen  for  the  value  of  a 
^acd^-d°  pound  fterling  in  all  future  times ; but  let  it  be  what  it  will,  the 
firll  point  is  to  determine  the  exa(5l  number  of  grains  of  fine  gold 
and  fine  filver  which  are  to  compofe  it,  according  to  the  then  pro- 
portion of  the  metals  in  the  London  market. 

2 As  to  the  2.  To  determine  the  proportion  of  thefe  metals  with  the  pound 


weight. 

troy,  and  in  regard  that  the  flandard  of  gold  and  filver  is  different, 
let  the  mint  price  of  both  metals  be  regulated  according  to  the 

3.  Mint 
pi  ice. 

pound  troy  fine. 

3.  To  fix  the  mint  price  within  certain  limits : that  is  to  fay,  to 
leave  to  the  King  and  Council,  by  proclamation,  to  carry  the  mint 

price 
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price  of  bullion  up  to  the  value  of  the  coin,  as  is  the  prefent  regu- 
lation, or  to  fink  it  to  per  cent,  below  that  price,  according  as 
government  fnall  incline  to  impofe  a duty  upon  coinage. 

4.  To  order  that  filver  and  gold  coin  fball  be  fcruck  of  fucli 
denominations  as  the  King  fhall  think  fit  to  appoint ; in  which  the 
proportion  of  the  metals  above  determined,  fhall  be  conflantly  ob- 
ferved  through  every  denomination  of  theuoin,  until  neceflity  fhall 
make  a new  general  coinage  unavoidable. 

5.  To  have  the  number  of  grains  of  the  fine  metal  in  every  piece  5- 
marked  upon  the  exergue,  or  upon  the  legend  of  the  coin,  in  place  on  the  wia. 
of  fome  initial  letters  of  titles,  which:  not  one  perfon  in  a thoufand 

can  decypher ; and  to  make  the  coin  of  as  compact  a form  as  pof- 
fible,  dimiiiifhing  the  furface  of  it  as  much  as  is  connftent  with 

beauty.  . 

6.  That  it  fliall  be  lawful  for  all  contracTing  parties  to  flipulate  6_  nbmy  to’ 

their  payments  either  in  gold  or  filver  coin,  or  to  leave  the  option  payment  in 

^ ■'  . gold  or  fil- 

of  the  fpecies  to  one  of  the  parties. 

7.  That  where  no  particular  fcipulation  is  made,  creditors  fhall  7-.  creditors 
have  pow:^er  to  demand  payment,  half  in  one  fpecies,  half  in  the  payment 
Other;  and  when  the  fum  cannot  fall  equally  into  gold  and  filler  half  injoid^ 

coins,  the  fractions  to  be  paid  m filver.  fjlver. 

8.  That  in  buying  and  felling,  when  no  particular  fpecies  has  g.  Reguki 
been  ftipulated,  and  when  no  act  in  writing  has  intervened,  the 
option  of  the  fpecies  fhall  be  competent  to  the  buyer. 

• That  all  Turns  paid  or  received  by  the  King’s  receivers,  or  by  9^  Dit^a, 
bankers,  fhall  be  delivered  by  weight,  if  demanded.  ^ 

10.  That  all  money  which  fhall  be  found  under  the  legal  weight, 
from  whatever  caufe  it  may  proceed,  may  be  rejeAed  in  every  pay- 
ment  whatfoever ; or  if  offered  in  payment  of  a debt  above  a cer- 
tain  fum,  may  be  taken  according  to  its  weight,  at  the  then  mint 

price,  in  the  option  of  the  creditor. 

That  no  penalty  fliall  be  incurred  by  thofe  who  melt  novm  n. 

sr  export  the  nation’s  coin;  but  that  walhmg,  cUpging,  or  dimi- 

n 1 fh in  fr  but  death  to 
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niflimg  the  weight  of  any  part  of  it  flraPi.  be  deemed  felony,  as 
much  as  any  other  theft,  if  the  perfon  fo  degrading  the  coin  fhail 
afterwards  make  it  circulate  for  lawTul  money. 

'To  prevent  the  inconveniences  proceeding  from  the  variation  in 
the  proportion  between  the  metals,  it  may  be  provided, 

12.  Rale  for  jo.  That  iipon  every  variation  of  proportion  in  the  maiKct 
Se  minf  price  of  the  metals,  the  price  of  both  Ihall  he  changed,  according 
?P"ce  ofthe  tQ  tiie  following  rule. 

j^et  the  price  of  the  pound  troy  fine  gold  in  the  coin  be  called  G. 

Let  the  price  of  ditto  in  the  filver  be  nailed  S. 

' Let  the  new;  proportion  between  the  market  price  of  the  metals 
be  called  P. 

Then  Rate  this  formula : 

^ to  a pound  troy  fine  filver,  in  fterling  currency. 

£ P a' 

to  a pound  troy  fine  gold,  in  fterling  currency. 

This  will  be  a rule  forthe  mint,  to  keep  the  price  of  the  metals 
conftantly  at  par  with  the  price  of  the  market ; and  coinage  may 
be  impofk  as\as  been  defcribed,  by  fixing  the  mint  price  of  them 
at  a certain  rate  below  the  value  of  the  fine  metals  in  the  coin. 

ig  Jon  c as  the  variation  of  the  market  pi  ice  of  the  metals 
<to  change  not  cariw  the  price  of  the  rifing  metal  fo  nigh  as  the  ad- 

price”'”'  yanced  price  of  the  coin  above  the  bullion,  no  alteration  need  be 
made  on  the  denomination  of  cither  fpecie-s. 

I Rule  for  If-  So  foon  as  the  variation  of  the  market  price  of  the  metals 
changing  gi'^e  a vaiue  to  the  rifing  fpecies,  above  the  difference  between 

the  coin  and  the  bullion;  then  the  King  fhall  alter  the  denomina- 
the  coins,  plyei-  and  gold,  adding  to  the  coins  of  the 

rifing  metal  exacf  ly  what  is  taken  from  thofe  of  the  other.  An 
example  will  make  tnis  plain. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  coinage  has  been  made  according  to  the 

proportion  of  i+i  to  i ; that  20  Ihillings,  or  4 awn  pieces,  flrall 
, eentain, 
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contain,  in  fine  filver,  14.5  times  as  many  grains  as  the  guinea,  or 
the  gold  pound,  iTiall  contain  grains  of  fine  gold.  Let  the  new  pro- 
portion of  the  metals  be  fiipnofed  to  be  14  to  i.  In  that  cafe,  the 
aofhillings,  or  the  4 crowns,  will  contain  more  value  than  the 
guinea.  Now  fince  there  is  no  queftion  of  making  a new  general 
coinage  upon  every  variation,  in  order  to  adjufl  the  proportion  of 
the  metals  in  the  weight  of  the  coins,  that  proportion  mull  be  ad- 
jufted  by  changing  their  refpective  denominations  according  to  this 
formula. 

Let  the  20  fhillings,  or  4 crowns,  in  coin,  be  called  S.  Let  the 
guinea  be  called  G.  Let  the  difference  between  the  old  proportion 
and  the  new,  which  is  .m,  be  called  P.  Then  fay, 


P P 

S — — = a pound  fterling,  and  G + — =:  a pound  fterling. 

By  this  it  appears  that  all  the  filver  coin  muff  be  raifed  in  its  de- 
nomination 3^5  and  all  the  gold  coin  muff  be  lowered  in  its  deno 
minadon  3-V ; yet  ftill  S -1-  G,  will  be  equal  to  two  pounds  fterling, 
as  before,  whether  they  be  confidered  according  to  the  old,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  new  denominations. 

But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  impofition  of  coinage  rendering 
the  value  of  the  coin  greater  than  the  value  of  the  bullion,  that 
circumftance  gives  a certain  latitude  in  fixing  tne  new  denomina- 
tions of  the  coin,  fo  as  to  avoid  minute  fradions.  For  providing 
the  deviation  from  the  exact  proportion  fliall  fall  within  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  the  coin,  no  advantage  can  oe  taKen  oy  melting 
down  one  fpecies  preferably  to  another  ; fince,  in  eithei  cafe,  the 
lofs  incurred  by  melting  nhe  com  muff  be  greater  than  die  piofit 
made  upon  felling  the  bullion.  The  mint  price  of  the  m.eLais, 
however,  may  be  fixed  exactly,  that  is,  within  the  value  of  a far- 
thing upon  a^pound  of  fine  filver  or  gold.  This  is  eafily  reckoned 
at  the  mint;  although  upon  every  piece  in  common  circulation 
the  fractions  of  farthings  would  be  inconvenient. 

i^.  That  notwithftanding  of  me  temporary  , variations  , made 
upon  the  denomination  of  the  gold  and  filver  coins,  all  contrafts 


15.  floVv-  ■ 
coQtracls 
Ere  to  be 

formally  fulfilled,  af- 
ter a change 


in  the  derio- 
minations 
has  taken 
place. 


i6.  The 
weight  of 
the  feveral 
coins  never 
to  be  chang- 
edj  except 
npon  a ge- 
neral re- 
Goiaage  of 
one  deno- 
mination at 
kail. 


Kow  this- 
will  preferve 
the  fanae  va- 
lue to  the 
pound  fler- 
ling  at  all 
times,  and 
how  fradli- 
cns  in  the 
denomina- 
tions of  coin 
may  be 
avoided. 


jy.  Small 
coins-,  to  be 
current  only. 
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formally  entred  into,  and  all  ftipulations  in  pounds,  fhillings,  and 
pence,  may  continue  to  be  acquitted  according  to  tho  old  denomi- 
nations of  the  coins,  paying  one  half  in  gold,  and  one  half  in 
Elver ; unlefs  in  the  cafe  ^vhere  a particular  fpecies  has  been  fli- 
pulated  ; in  which  cafe,  the  fums  mull  be  paid  according  to 
the  new  regulation  made  upon  the  denomination  of  that  fpe- 
cies,  to  the  end  that  neither  profit  or  lofs  may  refult  to  any  of 
the  parties. 

1 6.  That  notwithflanding  the  alterations  on  the  mint  price  of 
the  metals,  and  in  the  denomination  of  the  coins,  no  change  fhail 
be  made  upon  the  weight  of  the  particular  pieces  of  the  latter, 
except  in  the  cafe  of  a general  recoinage  of  one  denomination  at 
lead : that  is  to  fay,  the  mint  mult  not  coin  new  guineas,  crowns 
&c.  of  a different  weight  from  thofe  already  in  currency,  although 
by  fo  doing  the  fractions  might  be  avoided.  This  would  occafion 
confufion,  and  the  remedy  would  ceafe  to  be  of  any  ufe  upon  a. 
new  change  in  the  proportion  of  the  metals.  But  itmay  be  found 
convenient,  for  removing  the  fmall  fractions  in  fhillings  and  lix- 
pences,  to  recoin  fuch  denominations  all  together,  and  to  put 
them  to  their  integer  numbers,  of  tw’elve,  and  of  fix  pence,  with- 
out changing  in  any  refpect  their  proportion  of  value  to  all  other 
denominations  of  the  coin : this  will  be  no  great  expence,  when; 
the  bulk  of  the  filver  coin  is  put  into  5 fhilling  pieces. 

By  this  method  of  changing  the  denominations  of  the  coin,- 
there  never  can  refult  any  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  pound' 
fierling : and  although  fractions  of  value  may  nowand  then  be 
introduced,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abiifes  to  which  the  coin  would;, 
otherwife.  be  expofed,  b}?  the  artifice  of  thofe  who  melt  it  down, 
yet  itill  the  inconvenience  of  fuch  fratitions  may  be  avoided  in  pay- 
ing, according  to  the  old  denominations,  in  both  fpecies,  by  equal 
parts.  This  will  alfo  prove  dsmonfiratively  that  no  change  is 
thereby  made  in  the  true  value  of  the  national  unit  of  money. 

17.  That  it  be  ordered  that  fliillings  and  fixpences  fhail  only 
be  current  for  twenty  years,,  and  all  other  coins,  both  gold  and- 

I filver,. 
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Fiver  for  forty  years,  or  more.  For  afcertaining  which  term,  there  for  twenty 

’ 1 r 1 -11/1  rVears,  and 

may  be  marked,  upon  the  exergue  or  the  coin,  the  lalt  year  or  larger  coins 
their  currency,  in  place  of  the  date  of  their  fabrication.  This 
term  elapfed,  or  the  date  effaeed,  that  they  fhall  have  no  more  more, 
currency  whatfoever  ; and  when  offered  in  payment,  may  be  re- 
ceived as  bullion  at  the  actual  price  of  the  mint,  or  refufed,  at 
the  option  of  the  creditor.  , 

18.  That  no  foreign  coin  fhall  have  any  legal  currency,  except 
as  bullion  at  the  mint  price. 

By  thefe  or  the  like  regulations  may  be  prevented,  imo,  The  1 8^  Alijo- 
melting  or  exporting  of  the  coin  in  general.  2.do,  The  melting  01  to  pafs  for 
exporting  one  fpecies,  in  order  to  fell  it  as  bullion,  at  an  advanced 
price,  stio.  The  profit  in  acquitting  obligations  preferably  in  one  ces  of  thefe- 
fpecies  to  another.  4^0,  The  degradation  of  the  ftandard,  by  the  regulatioas. 
wearing  of  the  coin,  or  by  a change  in  the  proportion  between 
the  metals,  s^o,  The  circulation  of  the  coin  below  the  legal 
weight.  6to,  The  profit  that  other  nations  reap  by  paying  their 
debts  more  cheaply  to  Great  Britain  than  Great  Britain  can  pay 

hers  to  them. 

And  the  great  advantage  of  it  is,  that  it  is  an  uniform  plan,  and 
may  ferve  as  a perpetual  regulation,  compatible  with  all  kinds  of 
denominations  of  coins,  variations  in  the  proportion  of  the  metals, 
and  with  the  impofition  of  a duty  upon  coinage  ; or  with  the  pre- 
ferving  it  free  ; and  farther,  that  it  may  in  time  be  adopted  by 
•other  nations,  who  will  find  the  advantage  of  having  their  money 
of  accompt  preferved  perpetually  at  the  fame  value,  with  refpeft 
to  the  denominations  of  all  foreign  money  of  accompt  ellabUflied 
on  the  fame  principles. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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Shewing  the  Quantity  of  Fine  Metal  contained  in  then^. 


The  number  of  grains  of  fine  metai  in  every  coin  is  fought  for  in  the  regulations  of  the  mint  of 
in  ufe  in  that  mint : from  that  weight  it  is  converted  into  thofe  of  other  counti 

3840  Troy-grains, 


— ; . •'  y-  - £>  V,*  .1.  me  country  where  it  is  coined,  and  is  exorelTed  the 

in  ufe  in  that  mint : from  that  weight  it  is  converted  into  thofe  of  other  countries,  according  to  the  follciwing  proportions":  ^ * 

4676.3s  Pans-grains,  5192.8  HoUand-aces  or  grains,  and  4649.06  Colonia-grains,  are  fuppofed  to  be  equal  weights  - and  the  coins  In 

the  table  are  converted  according  to  thofe  proportions.  > tne  in 


'TohV  of  Coins,  reduced  to  Grains  of  fine  Metal,  according  to  the  Troy, 
Paris,  Colonia,  and  Holland-weights. 


1 A Guinea  by  ftatute  - - . . . 

2 A Crown  by  llatute  - - - - - 

, A Shilling  by  ftatute  - . - - - 

4 A Silver  Pound  fterling  by  ftatute  1601 

5 A Gold  Pound  fterling  by  ftatute  1728  _ - - 

6 A Silver  Pound  fterling  in  currency  =:  ||  lib.  troy 

7 A Silver  Pound  fterl.  at  the  proportion  of  gold  to  lilver  as  i to  14  I 

8 A Gold  Pound  fterling  at  the  fame  proportion  of  t to  14  | 

9 A Pound  fterling  at  the  mean  proportion  in  gold  and  in  lilver 

10  A Shilling  current  :=  -^of  a pound  troy  _ _ - 

11  A Guinea  in  filver,  or  21  {hillings  ftandard  weight 

12  A Guinea  at  the  proportion  of  i to  14 1,  worth  in  filver 

13  A Pound  troy,  or  12  ounces  Englifti  weight 


T 


S 1 

“o  j 


^ I 


1 A Louis  d’or  - “ ” 

2 A Crown  of  fix  livres  » • 

3 A Crown  of  three  ditto  ~ 

4 A Livre  - - 

5 A Louis  d’or,  or  24  livres  in  filver 

6 A Marc  of  Paris  weight,  fine  gold  or  filver 

7 - A Marc  of  gold  coin  effeftive  weight,  in  fine 

8 A Marc  of  lilver  coin  effeftive  weight,  in  fine 


f I A Carolin  legal  weight 

2 A Ducat  of  the  Empire  ditto 

3 A Florin  of  Convention 
s ^ 4 ^ Dollar  of  Convention 


o 

O 


4 juioiiar  01  convention 

5 A Dollar  of  Exchange,  the  Carolin  = 9 fior,  42  kreutzers 

6 A florin  current  -i-  of  a Carolin 

7 A Carolin  in  Silver  at  the  proportion  of  i to  14  5 


C 

11 


1 A Dutch  Ducat 

2 A Florin  in  filver 


Gold  Coins.  j 

Troy. 

Paris. 

Colonia. 

Holland. 

118.651 

144.46 

143.65 

160.45 

- 

- - . 

• - 

• 

- 

- 

- - 

113. 

137.61 

136.8 

152.8 

. 

“ - 

- • 

. 

113. 

137.61 

136.8 

152.8 

118.4 

144.18 

*43-34 

160.11 

115.769 

140,98 

140.16 

156.55 

„ _ 

— » 

: ■_ 

" - 

5760. 

7019:2 

6973-s 

7789.3 

113.27 

137-94 

*37.13 

*53-17 

3783.87 

4608. 

4581.1 

5 1 16.9  j 

3398.3 

4*38.5 

41 14*3 

4 5 93-4  1 

115.45 

140.6 

139.78 

156.12  1 

52.8 

64-37 

64. 

7*.48  j 

‘ - 1 

17.85 

21.74 

21.615 

i 

1 

24.14  i 

10.54 

12.84 

12.77 

14.26  ; 

51.76 

63. 

62.67 

1 

1 

70. 

1 e * 

- 

- - 

Silver  Coins. 

t^roy. 

Paris. 

Colonia. 

Holland. 

43:9.68 

^5.935 

*7*^8.7 

523.2 

104.65 

2093. 

520.2 

104. 

2c8o.8 

581. 

IiO.2 

2324,1 

1639.38 

*638.5 

I7r  8.7 
i6y^8.6 

S i,g6  1 

1 8c2»4.6 
i7«-o.4 

1996.4 

*995.3 

2093. 

2044.2 

95.8 

2197.6 

2095.1 

1984.7 

*983.7 

2080.8 
2032.2 

99. 

2184.8 

2082.8 

221 5. 
2215.7 
2324.1 
2269.9 
no. 82 

244-0.3 

2326.4 

4'=>9.94 

2c»4.97 

S8.34 

1639.7 

37S3.87 

499-22 

249.61 

83.23 

1996.9 

4608. 

496.3 

248. Ir 

82.74 

1985.2 

4581.1 

554-3 

277-1 

92.42 

2217.4 

5116.9 

34'=>3-3 

4143.4 

4119.2 

4600.9 

*2:9-73 

2S9.59 

218.87 

328.31 

217.6 

325.4 

243. 

364.5 

*6^4. 

2038.6 

2026.8 

2263.8 

*4-8. 

180.3 

179.2 

200.21 

a 


r The  Binder  is  defked  to  place  this  TABLE  at  the  End  of  Vol.  I. 
^ and  not  to  cut  off  the  Margin,  but  to  fold  it.  J 
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